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DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

LIGHT  BROWH  GOD  IIVEB  OIL 

Prescribed  with  complete  confidence  by  the  Faculty  for  its  purity,  efllcat^,  and  marked 
superiority  oyer  all  other  kinds  in  the  treatment  of 

CoBflumiition,  Bronchitis,  Asfhiaa,  Gout,  BheninatiBin,  Diaeases  of  the  Skm, 
Bioketfl,  In&ntile  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  all  ScroMons  Affeo* 
tions. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  nauseous  flayour,  and  being  invaiiably  and  carefully  submitted 

to  chemical  analysis— ahd  ojtlt  supplied  in  sealed  bottles  to  pbxclvds  subsequent 

▲DiaxTUBB  OB  ADULTEBAnoN — this  Oil  posscsses  a  guarantee  of  genuineness  and  purity 

offered  by  no  other  Oil  in  the  market. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    SELECT   MEDICAL    TESTIMONIALS:- 

ABTHUB  H.  HABBAXiIi,  M.I>^  FX^.,  M.B.aP. 

Chief  Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  "Lancet,"  Author  of  ''Food  and  its 
Adulterations,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  I  haye  more  than  onoo,  at  different  times,  subjected  your  Light  Brown  Oil  to  cbemioal  MuUrsis— 
jLVD  THIS  uirKVOWK  TO  TOUBSBLV— and  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  free  from  all  impurity,  andnch  in 
the  constituents  of  bUe.  So  great  is  m^  confidence  in  the  article,  that  I  usually  prescribe  it  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best  condition.** 


The  late  JONATHAN  PBREIBA,  M.D.,  F.RS.E„  F.L.S., 

Professor  at  the  Uniyersity  of  London,  Author  of  "  The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics,"  &c  &c.  &c. 

"  I  know  that  no  one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties  of  this  medicine  as  yourself,  WHOM  I  KEGABD  AS  THE  HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  ON 
THE  SUBJECT.  The  Oil  which  you  gave  me  was  the  very!flnest  quality,  wnether  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical  moperties:  and  I  AM  SATISFIED  THAT  FOR  MEDICINAL 
PURPOSES  NO  FINER  OIL  CAN  BE  TBOCURED." 


Extract  fbom  the  ^'IiANCET,**  July  29, 1854. 

"  Cod  LiVer  (Ml  has  become  one  of  the  most  generally  prescribsd  and  popular  remedies  of  the  day,  and 
there  are  but  few  medical  men  who  have  prescribed  ft  largely  who  do  not  bear  witness  to  the  benefit 
very  f^quently  derived  firom  this  remedy,  especially  in  cases  of  scroftila  and  phthisis. 

"After  a  careftil  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Dr.  de  Jongh  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Light  Brown  Oil  over  the  Pale  Oil,  which  contains  scarcely  any  volatile  fatty  acid,  a 
smaller  quanti^  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid«  and  the  elements  of  bile,  and  upon  which  insredients  the 
efficacy  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  no  doubt  partly  depends.  Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  theJPale  Oil  are 
attributable  to  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to  its  filtration  through  charcoal.  IN 
THE  PREFERENCE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BROWN  OYER  THE  PALE  OIL  WE  FUUjY  CONCUR. 

*'  We  have  carefully  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Lif ht  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  for  medical  use 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  de  Jongh,  and  obtained  from  the  wholesale  agents,  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford, 
and  Co.,  77,  Strand.    We  find  it  to  be  genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine  and  the  elements  of  bile." 


Sold  ONLY  in  bottles,  capsuled,  and  labelled  with  DR.  DE  JONGH'S  Signature,  with- 
out WHICH  NONE  ABB  GENUINE,  hj  ' 

ANSAB,  HABFOBD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Dr.  Db  Jonoh'b  sole  Consignees;  and  by  most  respectable  .Chemists  in  Town  and 

Countiy. 

HALF  PINTS  (lO  ounces),  8s.  6d.;  PINTS  (ao  ounces),  As.  9d.;  QUARTS  (40 
ounces),  9m,     IMPSRIAL  MEASURE. 
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THE  FORTRESSES  OF  GERMANY. 

In  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  New  Monthly  we  have  found 
opportunity  to  examine  into  the  military  resources  of  Germany,  and 
have  fiirnished  such  details  as  must  convince  oar  readers  that  too  great 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  eventual  turn  which  German 
politics  may  take.  We  have  attempted  to  prove  that  ample  resources 
are  at  our  command^  if  we  only  know  how  to  employ  them  rightly,  and 
that  our  only  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  selfishness  of  the  minor 
Crerman  rulers.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  refused  to  accept  the  glorious 
situation  offered  them,  and  the  former  power  is  wasting  its  energies  in 
tortuous  policy,  aiming  at  the  definitive  occupation  of  the  Ftindpalities. 
The  struggle  will  yet  take  place  on  the  Danube,  and  then,  but  not  till 
then,  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  what  fiEuth  is  to  be  placed  in  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  We  trust  that  our  anticipations  may  not  be 
realised,  but  we  entertain  great  and  unfortunately  too  well-founded  doubts 
as  to  Austria's  honesty  of  purpose. 

But,  before  quitting  this  interesting  sulject,  there  is  one  point  further 
to  which  we  feel  incimed  to  draw  our  reader's  attention — namely,  the 
internal  defences  which  Germany  possesses,  in  case  she  followed  the 
suicidal  policy  of  assisting  the  Czar  in  his  encroachments  upon  Europe. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  Germany  has  made  to  render  her  frontier  almost  impregnable 
against  France,  there  are  some  points  still  left  undefended  in  which  the 
Allies  could  do  her  a  vital  injury.  Our  views  may  be  theoretical — and, 
indeed,  it  appears  most  improbable  that  Germany  should  combine  against 
us  when  she  has  so  much  at  stake — but  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  our  readers  will  probably  pardon  us  for  drawing  their  attention  to  it. 
Prussia  undoubtedly  takes  the  first  rank  in  the  defence  of  her  own 
frontiers,  and,  consequently,  those  of  Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  Austria,  who  possesses  many  very  large  fortresses 
in  her  non-German  territories,  Prussia  nas  erected  more  fortresses  than  the 
whole  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  paid 
her  full  quota,  according  to  the  number  of  her  population,  to  the  expenses 
of  the  federal  fortresses.  If  we  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  line  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  which  played  so  considerable  a  part  in  all  campaigns,  we 
find  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  defended  by  Prussia's  exertions.  The 
fortresses  of  Wesel  and  Coblenz,  witii  the  Ehrenbreitstein,  one  of  the 
strongest  Germany  possesses,  and  the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  large  entrenched  camp,  have  been  built  and  mun- 
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or,  at  least,  the  great  soms  its  bmlding  has  cost  might  hare  heen  expended 
in  a  much  more  snitahle  manner. 

Austria  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  German  frontier  on  the 
Italian  side,  and  performed  the  task  in  the  most  satis&ctory  manner,  as 
she  had  to  protect  her  own  territory  at  the  same  time.  The  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces,  which  would  always  he  exposed  to  the  first  attack, 
are  very  powerfully  defended  by  the  immense  works  of  Verona,  Mantos, 
Peschiera,  and  Venice.  Verona,  which  has  been  so  strongly  fortified 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  now  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  we 
all  know  what  value  it  possessed  in  1848  for  Austria.  Venice,  too,  is  of 
great  importance,  and  the  strength  of  its  natural  position  cost  the 
besiegers  a  fearful  sacrifice  in  1848. 

If,  then,  a  hostile  army  tried  to  enter  Germany  from  Italy  these 
fortresses  would  be  no  small  obstacles  to  its  progress.  In  the  second  line 
would  then  come  the  fortifications  in  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  more 
especially  the  Franzensfeste  at  Brixen,  and  Ae  entrenchments  in  Finster 
Miiuz  pass,  on  the  road  from  Gratz  to  Augsburg  or  InnsbrQck.  Highly 
favoured  by  nature,  works  have  been  thrown  up  here  which  an  enemy 
could  only  storm  at  a  fearful  expenditure  of  men. 

The  large  fortified  camp  at  Linz,  formed  by  the  well-known  towers  of 
Archduke  Maximilian,  also  possesses  great  value.  Linz,  with  its  thirty- 
two  towers,  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  reserve  army 
to  protect  a  beaten  army,  which  would  here  be  enabled  to  re-fonn ;  and 
in  a  future  war  circumstances  might  occur  when  this  wQuld  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  for  future  operations.  It  would  be  hx  more 
difficult  now  to  seize  upon  Vienna  than  was  the  case  in  1806  and  1809. 

Although  Austria  displayed  such  energy  in  the  defence  of  her  western 
frontier,  until  recently  she  almost  entirely  neglected  the  eastern  side. 
The  whole  of  Gallicia  and  the  Bukowina  was  almost  entirely  exposed, 
or,  at  the  most,  had  a  few  defenceless  fortresses.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  cabinet  at  Vienna  must  know  that  Rusna  has  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  Germany,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  cordial  friendship  between  the  two  governments,  which  was  founded 
more  on  the  personal  friendship  of  the  reigning  monarch  than  on  the 
similarity  of  the  mutual  interests,  before  long  a  hostile  collision  must 
result.  ^  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  they  ^hed  to  excite  Russia  to  take 
possession  of  Grallicia,  so  utterly  defenceless  was  this  valuable  province 
left.  Very  recently  the  immense  error  which  had  been  committed,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  was  recognised,  and  with  tiiat  praiseworthy  energy 
characterising  all  the  militaiy  measures  of  the  present  emperor,  every  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  rectify  it  while  there  was  yet  time.  No  slight 
exertions  have  been  made  to  fortify  several  important  points  in  Gallicia — 
for  instance,  Cracow  and  Lemberg,  and  the  great  entrenchments  at 
Premszyl — and,  as  we  hear  from  trustworthy  sources,  the  highest  success 
has  rewarded  their  efforts.  It  is  surprising  how  much  has  been  effected 
in  so  short  a  time.  Hence,  if  a  war  were  to  break  out  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  latter  power  would  learn  to  her  own  injury  what  a  great 
change  has  been  effected  in  Gallicia  during  the  last  four  years.  But  if 
another  interval  of  peace  is  allowed,  the  fortresses  in  Gallicia  and  the 

ikowina  will  be  thoroughly  completed.    'As  the  security  of  Germany 
uist  a  dangerous  neighbour  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  this,  Austria 
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certamly  deserres  the  thanks  of  the  Germans,  even  if  she  only  had  her  own 
safety  in  view ;  as  we  dare  say  was  the  case. 

OunatZy  an  important  fortress  for  Austria,  also  possesses  considerable 
Talne  for  Germany.  So  long  as  Gallicia  was  undefended,  it  was  the  first 
strong  place  which  would  have  impeded  the  march  of  a  Russian  army  on 
Vienna,  and  the  capital  was  also  greatly  protected  thereby  from  any 
possible  attack  on  the  Prussian  side.  It  was  consequently  natural  that 
eveiy  posnble  effort  was  made  to  fortify  so  important  a  point ;  and,  ac- 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  experienced  ofBcers,  the  result  has  been  quite 
satisfiictory.  The  fortresses  which  Austria  possesses  on  her  Turkish  fron- 
tier have  but  slight  value  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  as  no  danger  threatens 
it  longer  from  that  side,  and  a  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Osmanli  will,  pro- 
bably, never  occur  again.  Comom,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
empire,  possesses  some  importance,  as  the  German  element  in  that  country 
gains  considerable  support  from  it. 

The  Bohemian  fortresses  are  a  result  of  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
were  especially  built  to  guard  against  any  inroad  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 
They  are  of  little  service  for  the  protection  of  Germany  against  an  ex- 
ternal foe,  whatever  importance  they  may  possess  for  Austria  specially,  so 
we  will  pass  them  over. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony,  as  a  purely  German  inland  territory,  has  no 
fortresses  with  the  exception  of  Konigstein,  and,  in  our  opinion,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  build  any  there.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Thuringian 
and  Anhwine  principalities,  as  well  as  the  two  Hesses.  Each  of  these 
lands  has  mountain  forts,  which  are  principally  employed  as  prisons.  The 
foriafication  of  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  would  probably  serve  the  interests 
of  Germany,  although  we  consider  other  works  far  more  important  just 
at  present.  Nassau  also  has  no  fortresses,  and  its  position  does  not  aUow 
the  erection  of  any. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  German  frontier  opposed  to  Russia,  we  find  that 
had  not  Prussia  interposed,  it  would  be  as  defenceless  as  was  Gallicia  a  few 
years  back.  The  fortifications  of  Posen,  almost  the  largest  to  be  found 
m  Prussia,  then  those  of  Konigsberg,  which  are  not  yet  quite  completed, 
and  the  fortress  at  Loitsen,  in  East  Prussia,  may  be  here  mentioned. 
The  fortifications  of  Posen  and  Konigsberg  posses^  the  same  value  for 
Germany  as  those  of  Ulm,  and  ought  to  have  been  equally  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  Confederation.  At  the  same  time,  the  fortresses  of 
Crraudenz,  Kustrin,  the  Silesian  fortresses  Glatz,  Glogau,  Neisse,  and 
Silberbeig,  would  also  be  of  importance  in  a  Russian  war,  slthough  lying 
within  the  second  line  of  defence.  In  addition  to  these  frontier  fortresses^ 
the  Prussian  state  possesses  in  its  interior  several  considerable  fortresses, 
which  are  always  kept  in  the  best  condition,  and  no  small  sums  are 
expended  on  them  annually.  Minden,  the  only  fortress  along  the  whole 
of  die  Weser;  the  Elbe  fortresses  Magdeburg,  Toreau,  and  Wittenbeig ; 
Erfurt^  which  is  of  great  importance  for  we  d^nce  of  the  forest  of 
Thuring^;  Spandan,  which  protects  Berlin  on  one  side ;  the  Oder  for- 
tresses Kustrin  and  Stettm.  Although  these  fortresses  do  not  possess 
such  importance  as  those  situate  immediately  on. the  frontier,  still  they 
indttbitaoly  would  prove  of  no  slight  service  in  the  defence  of  Germany. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  German  coast  range,  we  find  that  Prussia  has 
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iom  bar  bMfc  to  defimd  her  luureiii  on  the  Baitio.  The  foiiifieatUMM  oi 
Fillau,  Colberg,*  Swinemund^.  the  eztonor  harbour  of  Stettin^  and 
8tral8imd»  may  be  here  mentioDed,  and  wovld  b»  of  no  sUght  feniee  in 
preventiiig  a  hoatile  landUig  in  the  Baltie.  Thomgh  they  might  impede 
troopfs  they  oould  nat»  howover,  for  a  moment  stand  a  bomhardmeat  fisom 
aneh  fleets  as  ve  now  have  in  the  Baltic. 

.  The  remainder  of  the  German  BaHae  ooast  not  belonging  to  Pnimia 
is  pexfeedy  unde&ndedy  and  the  Meeklenbnrg  ports  of  Warnemiinde  and 
Wiemar,  TisaivemiUide^  the  outer  harbour  of  Liibeck,  and  the  Schleswig^ 
Holetein  peirts,  if  we  m^  seekon  the  latter  as  forming  part  of  Germany, 
have  not  even  the  slightest  works  for  their  defenee.  If  Germany  were  to 
be  Migaged.in  a  war  with  any  naval  power,  it  woidd  be  no  diffieuli  task 
§ar  half  a  doaen  ateamen  of  light  draught  to  take  possession  of  the  rmh 
ports  of  Bostodk,  A^^smar,  Lubeek»  and  ELiel,  and  land  several  thoasand 
men.  Although  these  troops  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground 
tat  any  lengthened  period,  still  a  visit  of  this  natmre,  if  only  for  a  few 
days»  would  have  a  most  injurious  effeet  In  1849»  during  ^  war  with 
Denmark^  the  greatest  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  hostile  land* 
ing«  aUhengh  &  enemy  only  had  a  ftw  frigates  and  a  vary  slight  foroe 
at  their  disposal.  The  Danes  would  not  undertake  suoh  an  ttqpedition 
for  fear  of  eansiDg  the  Germans  to  cany  on  a  meore  eneigetic  war  in 
Jutland,  dsa  nothing  would  have  prevented  them  from  taking  poanosoion 
of  Ltibeek,  Wismar,  and  Rostodc,  though  it  might  only  have  been  for  a 
ibort  time.  It  is  true  that  a  few  earthwo^s  had  beoi  thrown  up  under 
tibe  appfeheostan  of  such  an  attack,  and  a  couple  of  field«gune  had  been 
mounted,  but  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  check  the  advaooeof  even 
at  single  frigate  IumI  it  felt  any  iadlination  to  make  a  serious  attack. 

If,,  however,  Germany  is  ew  ei^^aged  in  a  contest  with  any  great 
naval  power  possessing  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic — and  this  may  happen  under 
present  eiffonaifltances  very  easily — thie  delluiceless  condition  of  the  Baltic 
Uttonii  wouU  entail  the  very  worst  results  for  Gwmany.  From  Rostocky 
Wismai;  and  Liibeck,  railways  run  through  Mecklenburg  into  Prussia^ 
by  means  of  which  hostile  troops  that  had  unexpectedly  taken  possession 
of  these  havMa  could  easily  undertake  an  incursion.  If  a  couple  of  light 
steam  corvettes  were  to  sail  into  these  ports,  they  could  soon  take  poa- 
session  of  the  railway  stationa;  and  though  they  might  not  hold  them 
for  any  length  of  time,  still  a  momeotary  occupation  would  have  a  very 
injuriaua  effect.  To  ajSbrd  any  effeotive  resistance  against  such  a  00191 
sle  iJMMif^  it  would  be  indispensably  requisite  to  ^tify  Wamemunds^  and 
the  havens  of  Rostock,  Wismar,  and  Travemilndeb  A  few  detached 
tets^  armed  with  heavy  gun%  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  cnrmus,  that  while  every  natioQ  has  striven  to  put  its  seaboard  in  a 
state>  of  de&neei  in  Germany  this  measure  of  precaution  has  been  almost 
estirely  neglected. 

It  is  tfaa  same,  again,  with  all  the  ports  4n  the  German  Ocean.  Cux* 
have«  is  entirely  imdefended,  and  only  a  fow  works  have  been  thsnui  up 

**  TMs  fortress  is  ever  meraerabie  for  its  heroic  defence  bgr  tite  towosoMn 
agadast  the  Ilreaeh  in  the  war  of  IflnratioiDL  We  hepe-some  dajp*  to  piw  ear 
asaiesaa  mere  dstoUed  MDOount  ^it. 
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Qfipoate  BtBaMAxnsk  on  the  HanoTerum  ade.  TIm  nme  fem  fira* 
Tuled  at  Hftmlmrg  of  a  hostile  visit  fsom  a  Daniah  frigate,  and  moat 
ianiMitable  veie  the  delennre  measiuiee  taken  to  goaid  againat  it  We 
can  remembery  for  inatanoe^  pecfecdj  weU»  the  MMsalled  battery  bnili  at 
that  peiiod  on  the  Wilhekniburg  promontoiy  opposite  to  Hambiirg,  and 
axmea  with  a  few  li^t  aervioe  guns  belonging  to  the  cine  artillery.  It 
was  a  pitifiil  sight  that  a  oountiy  like  C^nnanyv  onoe  gieat,  glonoa% 
and  free,  could  not  furnish  more  e£betiye  defences  for  its  licMst  and 
most  important  onmmereial  port.  Such  &  battery  might  possibly  have 
cfaeoked  the  progress  of  a.couple  <^  gan-boatsy  but  a  squadran  would  not 
have  found  the  slightest  dimculiy  in  foroing  its  way.  Had  not  the 
Danish  fidgatss  had  sufficient  reHsons  to  refrain,  these  trampery  batteries 
could  have  been  blown  to  pieces  without  an  ^Soct  of  msisfimon 

But  this  defenceless  condition  of  the  northern  ports  affecta  net  merely 
the  intttests  of  the  coast  towns,  but  also  thoae  of  all  Gemany  most 
dos^y.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  ports  oould  he  bpmb«tkBd  and  de- 
stfoyedy.bntcoiiaideFable  fonees  could  be  landed,  who  could  eiareise  a 
most  injuiioua  effect  on  the  course  of  a  campaign.  Let  us  assume,  for 
inatancs^.tfaat  Germany  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  large  naval  power: 
the  first  thing  would  be,  that  small  steaaneis,  of  light  draught  but  heavy 
axmament^  would  sail  up  the  Elbe  or  Weser  to  Hamhiury  or  Bremeni 
What  unmeasnxable  injury  could  not  such  vessels  inffiet  on  these  flourish* 
ing  cities^  the  effect  of  which  would  be  fieit  to  the  farthest  oener  of 
Germany,  by  die  stoppage  of  all  mercantile  traffic  ?  Indeed,  Bremen 
and  ELamhurg  are  of  more  importance  to  Germany  than  are  Biga  and 
Odessa  to  Russia,  and  yet  the  latter  are  defended,  while  the  former  an 
quite  exposed  to  an  enemy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  hostile  fleet  destroyed 
die  Hanse  towns,  which  could  be  e&cted  in  a  very  short  time  with  the 
paeaent  state  of  tbe  defences,  and  the  blow  would  be  felt  fer  many,  manj 
.  yean.  Who  would  undertake  the  transatlantic  trade,  and  bear  to  their 
|iew  home  the  thousands  of  emigrants  who  annuaUy  flock  from  Ger^ 
many?  It  almost  seems  to  us  incomprehensible,  when  we  regard  all 
jtibese  dangers  to  which  Grermany  would  be  esposed  in  the  event  of  a 
mr^  that  the  six  years  of  peace  since  1849  have  again  passed  away 
without  the  slightest  steps  having  been  taken  to  alter,  this.  The  Russians 
aasuiedly  regard  this  defenceless  condition  of  the  German  eoasts  with 
silent,  triumph,  £oir  they  know  better  than  the  Gecmans  appear  to  do 
where  the  unguarded  qg»ot  ia  at  which  the  blow  would,  he  stmek*  In  this 
naspcet  the  Germaoi  seem  quite  to  have  fornpotten  the  golden  nde,  ^  Si 
mspaeem^  para  bellam.f' 

But  not  only  are  the  ports  of  the  German  Oceasi  quite  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  but  it  would  be  a  perfectly  eaqr  task  to  land  a  lai^ 
body  of  troops,  and  so  threaten  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany.  Si^ 
pose  Germany  were  now  engaged  in  war  with  France^  a  oorps  of  5(^000 
or  60,000  me%  with  artillevy).  and  afew  regiments  of  cavalry,  could  be 
easily  ooUeoted  at  Havre,  Brest,  Gherbomg,  and  odier  Freadi  ports  on 
the  ChawneL  From  Havre  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  %,  steamer  goes 
easily  vl  two  or  two  and  &half  days,  aim  by  employing  tsanqaorts  a 
ps  <i.agmee  could  he  landed  within  a  few  days  at.  one  of  thst  ports 
~  I  Genouny.     Supposing,  fin:,  instancy  tsoope  were,  eavied  by 
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steamers  firom  Havre  to  Hamburg,  the  ships  would  onlj  require  pro- 
visions for  four  or  five  days,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  coal,  and  hence 
could  cany  a  larger  amount  of  men,  horses,  artillery,  and  ammumtion, 
than  is  usually  the  case.  Nor  would  they  require  to  take  a  great  number 
of  horses  with  them,  especially  for  the  artilleiy,  as  the  northern  pro- 
vinces are  well  known  to  be  stocked  with  good  norses,  and  die  artillery 
and  cavalry  remounts  could  be  easily  obtained  there  in  a  few  days.  In 
addition,  these  countries  are  so  overstocked  with  provender  for  man  and 
horse,  that  the  troops  could  be  landed  at  once  without  any  dependence  on 
the  commissariat.  What  an  advantage  this  would  be  is  seen  in  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  carrying  the  allied  forces  to  Turkey. 

At  present  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  such  a 
corps.     The  Germans  have  no  fleet,  for  the  attempt  to  feund  one  was 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  harbours  are  unfortified.    If 
a  French  corps  of  oO,000  men  were  to  land  suddenly  at  Hamburg  or 
Bremen,  the  injuiy  inflicted  thereby  on  Northern  Germany  would  be  in- 
calculable.    Strange  to  say,  through  the  whole  of  the  northern  states 
there  is  not  a  smgle  fortress  to  check  the  progress  of  such  a  corps.    From 
Bremen  or  Hamburg  the   important  cities  of  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Schwerin,  Strelits,  Liibeck,  and  Oldenburg  can  be  reaidied  very  eaaly  and 
quickly,  without  leaving  a  single  dangerous  fortress  in  the  rear.     Stade 
in  Hanover,  and  Domitz  in  Mecklenburg,  both  situated  on  the  Elbe^  have, 
it  is  true,  a  few  works,  but  they  are  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  worth 
mentioning.     The  first  important  fortresses  which  we  arrive  at  in  North 
Germany,  starting  from  the  sea,  are  the  Prussian  fortresses  of  Stralsund, 
Spandau  close  to  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Torgau,  and  Wittenberg  on  the 
Elbe,  and  Minden  on  the  Weser,  but  all  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast.     Now,  although 
a  corps  such  as  we  described  of  50,000  men  could  not  probably  hold 
its  ground  for  any  length  of  tirae  in  North  Germany,  but  be  forced  to 
return  to  their  shipping,  still  even  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  would  give  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  German  military 
system.    With  a  little  caution,  the  commander  of  such  a  corps  would  oe 
enabled  to  make  rather  extensive  and  apparently  bold  inroads  into  Ger- 
many.    His  ships  of  war  would  always  secure  his  retreat,  and  if  he  were 
to  throw  up  an  entrenched  camp  under  the  protection  of  their  guns,  he 
could  defend  it  against  a  large  body  of  German  troops.     The  guns  of 
men-of-war  are  of  very  hea^  calibre^  and  would  soon  knock  to  pieces  the 
light  field-guns  o^^posed  to  them.     Again,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
if  the  Germans  wished  to  guard  against  any  such  hostile  landing,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  keep  large  bodies  of  troops  in  all  the  northern 
ports.     It  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  at  what  place  and  time  such  a 
landing  would  take  place,  and  as  there  is  no  railway  as  yet  built  along 
the  sea-coast,  the  number  of  troops  detached  for  this  purpose  would  ne- 
cessarily be  the  laiger,  as  there  are  no  facilities  for  concentrating  them 
on  a  given  point    £ut  even  if  no  landing  were  attempted,  the  presence 
of  a  ^tile  fleet  would  hold  a  large  body  of  men  in  ch^,  and  so  weaken 
the  force  sent  to  oppose  any  army  entenng  Grermany  on  the  land  side. 

But,  even  supposmg  that  the  German  ports  were  placed  in  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  would  prevent  the  landing  of  an  enemy  (and  this  could  only 
be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  Diet^  as  the  German  states  are  too  poor 
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to  undertake  it  individually),  still  it  would  be  requisite — and  in  this  we 
are  borne  out  by  eminent  military  authorities — that  a  strong  and  large 
German  federal  fortress  should  be  erected  at  some  suitable  spot,  to  check 
ihe  adyanoe  of  a  foe  into  the  interior.  It  was  a  great  mistake  that,  in 
185 1 ,  the  fortress  of  Rendsbnig  was  restored  to  the  Danes  nnconditionflJly, 
for  it  would  hare  admirably  served  for  the  purpose  in  view.  A  slight 
outlay  would  have  convertea  Rendsbuig  into  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
which  could  be  converted  into  a  place  d*armes  for  a  large  corps  tTarmee. 
In  three  or  four  hours  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  the  railway,  to  go  from 
Rendsburg  to  Kiel,  the  finest  German  haven  on  the  whole  German  coast, 
to  Gliickstadt,  a  very  good  harbour  on  the  Elbe,  up  to  which  point  ships 
of  considerable  burden  can  sail ;  in  four  hours  you  can  reach  Hamburg, 
in  eight  or  nine,  Liibeck  and  Schwerin  ;  in  twelve  or  fifteen,  Berlin, 
Magdeburg,  or,  by  a  rapid  passage  of  die  Elbe,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
and  Bremen  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Rendsburg  would  form  an  admi- 
rable defence  of  the  German  frontier  against  Denmark.  But  at  that 
period  the  designs  of  Russia  were  not  seen  through,  and  the  Allies  played 
the  game  of  tl^  present  enemy  when  they  sought  to  cripple  Grermany, 
as  they  did  at  the  termination  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign.  At  the 
present  time  the  Danes  could  march  unimpeded  upon  Hamburg,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  whether  they  may  not  eventually  do  so. 

As,  then,  Germany  has  lost  Rendsburg,  and  the  Danebrog  Cross  is 
again  flutterinfi^  over  its  walls,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  look  out  for 
another  spot  adapted  for  the  erection  of  a  German  federal  fortress.  We 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  locality  to  know  whether  the 
country  would  prevent  the  building  of  large  fortifications,  but  if  not»  the 
Hanoverian  town  of  Stade,  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Elbe,  twenty  miles 
below  Hamburg,  according  to  its  geographical  position,  would  be  well 
adapted ;  or  else  Harbnrg,  opposite  Hamburg,  or  any  other  favourable 
point  on  the  lefi  bank  of  the  Elbe  in  Hanover.  We  trust  we  have 
shown  thai  by  building  such  a  fortress  the  march  of  an  enemy  on 
the  interior  of  Germany  would  be  prevented.  When  the  Gorman 
Confederation  was  founded  at  the  termination  of  the  great  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  a  few  fortresses  were  commenced  by  the  aid  of 
the  French  contribution,  no  thought  was  taken  of  anything  but 
protecting  the  frontier  as  far  as  possible  against  France.  No  one 
thought  for  a  moment  of  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  for  in  all 
the  late  gteat  wars,  whose  experiences  were  alone  kept  in  sight,  it  had 
never  occuned  that  a  French  fleet  had  attempted  a  disembarkation  on 
the  North  German  seaboard.  But  the  supposition  that  it  would  always 
remain  so,  which  alone  prevented  steps  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
North  Grerman  ports,  is  no  longer  correct.  In  the  first  place,  in  all  the 
warn  Germany  carried  on  with  France  from  1793  to  1815,  England  was 
ever  her  ally.  The  nowerful  British  fleet  commanded  evety  sea,  and 
prevented  the  French  m>m  hazarding  any  expedition.  But  now  Enghind 
and  France  are  firmly  allied,  and  will  assuredly  remain  fast  friends  in 
case  either  power  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  Germany.  When  united, 
their  fleets  will  sweep  eveiy  sea,  and  then,  unless  the  Germans  set  about 
the  task  of  defending  themselves  much  more  energetically  than  they  have 
done  during  the  thirty  years'  peace,  the  eveutuaBties  to  which  we  have 
alloded  would  very  soon  come  about. 
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Th«  empie  of  Auftria  has  not  yet  defended  her  seepwte  i&  the 
Admtic  8o  fiilly  a»  i«  lequiiitey  and  mon  eepecielly  at  Trieste  much  stilL 
xemains  ta  be  done*  Bnt  Austria  jiut  at  pTesent  has  more  iin|»rtaat 
matteiB  to  attend  to,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  seeing  ^  energy  wmch  she 
devotes  to  all  her  military  affinrs,  that  nothing  will  be  neghwtod  which  if 
neoessaiy  for  the  defence  of  her  fttrntier. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  and  fortresses  of  Germany,  which  we  luive 
striven  to  describe  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  there  is  one  mere  sobjeefc 
which  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  ne^eet — ^namely,  the  German  railwaT 
system,  which  appears  to  have  become  a  very  important  element  in  au 
military  calculations  of  the  present  day.  The  campaigna  of  1848, 1849» 
and  1850,  amply  proved  their  value.  Among  the  more  important  rulr 
wsys  recently  completed  we  consider  that  from  Augsburg  to  Ulm  aa 
esoessively  valuable  m  a  strategic  point  of  view.  At  the  present  moment 
troops  and  maUriel  can  be  carried  from  Dresden,  Berlin,  Magdeburg,, 
and  the  other  large  Prussian  fortresses,  to  Ulm  or  Bastadt  in  two  to  three 
davs.  This  can  be  effected  even  more  nqpidly  from  Munich  and  the 
other  Bavarian  places  d'armeM  situated  on  the  railway,  and  troops  and 
ammnnitioB  can  now  he  carried  to  these  fortresses  from  Prague  and 
Ohnutz,  or  even  from  Vienna,  although  a  long  detour  by  Dresden  would 
have  to  be  made.  We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trana 
port  a  corpg  d'armee  of  25,000  men,  with  all  their  ammunition,  &&,  in 
four  or  five  days  from  Pesth  or  Lemberg  to  Ulm  or  Bastadt ;  a  ciremn- 
stance  which  ten  ^ears  back  would  have  been  r^^arded  as  a  myth,  and 
lai^hed  at  accordmgly. 

It  is  also  a  very  important  move  in  the  right  ^reetton  that  the  Baden 
railway,  running  from  Mannheim  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  wfaidt  was 
hitherto  broad  guage,  has  now  been  so  regulated  that,  in  case  of  need, 
the  carriages  and  engines  of  other  lines  can  run  upon  it.  The  Badea 
railway  is  the  most  important^  in  a  miHtazy  point  of  view,  in  Germany^ 
for  it  not  only  runs  parallel  to  the  French  frontier  for  a  considerahla 
distance,  but  forms,  at  the  same  time,  a  connecting  link  between  the 
three  most  importas^  federal  fortresses,  Ulm,  Bastadt,  and  Mayenee. 
BecenUy  great  exertions  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  estaUiah 
^  through  trains,"  and  a  trav^er  can  now  go  from  Konigsberg  to  Vienna, 
Pesth,  Stuttgardt,  or  Cologne  without  changing  camagea.  We  need 
not  allude  to  the  immense  importance  of  this  in  transpordng  troops  and 
artillery. 

A  second  railway,  most  important  for  Germany  in  a  strategic  point  of 
view,  is  the  recently  completed  Prussian  Ostbahn,  or  eastern  line^  run- 
ning  to  Dansig  and  Ejonigsberg.  This  Ime  is  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  defence  of  the  German  eastern  inmH&r  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Bnssia,  for  it  has  rendered  it  possible  to  concentrate  large  massesof  troops 
an  that  side  of  Germany  within  a  very  few  days.  This  frontier  waa 
hitherto  too  remote  from  the  larger  German  places  ctarmeSy  and  it  took  a 
very  considerable  length  of  time  to  move  large  bodies  of  men  upon  it. 
Fios  versd^  the  east  and  west  Prussian  corps  dtarmie  can  now  be  trans- 
ported  very  eas^  to  the  Bhine,  in  the  event  of  troops  bemg  required  in 
that  quarter.  The  strategic  importance  of  the  eastern  line  induced 
iim  Prussian  government  to  make  it  at  the  ei^nse  of  the  state,  and  ia 
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m  wf -diDit  naw  of  iime,  aid  the  tAwwakagm  it  aflBmfa  to  ike  nit  of 
Oervumj  are  inealcalable. 

The  other  German  lines  pouen  mostly  a  meroontile  rather  than  a 
military  importance,  and  so  we  can  pass  them  oTer.  Some  ndlwaya^ 
however,  are  now  in  eoune  of  formation  which  will  he  of  value  in  the 
defence  of  the  fsontiers.  First,  a  railway  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine  from  Cologne  to  Frankfort  In  a  military  view  this  will  be 
most  vahiable,  for  there  is  a  great  defect  in  the  line  of  railway  commit- 
nieation  along  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Mayenoe.  It  would  also  be 
advisable  to  &ild  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  to  connect  the 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Berlin  railways.  The  former  line  is  quite  isolated^ 
and  yet,  under  circamBtanees,  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  die  trans- 
port of  troops.  I^  for  instance,  it  weie  reqmred  to  concentrate  a  large 
body  of  men  in  Belgium,  -Ae  Aix  railway  would  have  to  he  employed  m 
carrying  them,  and  the  separation  of  this  line  from  the  other  Cologne 
railways  by  the  Rhine  would  be  a  great  impediment.  In  the  same  way 
a  bridge  ought  to  be  built  across  tne  Elbe  to  connect  the  Hamburg  and 
Harbuig  laHway  termini.  Many  German  officers  who  arrived  at  Har- 
burg  by  railway  in  1848  and  1849,  have  told  us  of  the  difficulty  and  loss 
of  time  they  experienced  in  being  conveyed  across  the  Elbe  in  steamers. 
In  the  same  way  it  would  be  very  valuable  were  Hamburg  and  Altona 
connected  by  a  railway  bridge,  but  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  induce 
the  Dftnes,  who  regard  Hok^in  as  a  conquered  province,  to  consent  to 
such  a  step. 

Another  line  of  great  value  in  a  military  view  would  be  one  connect- 
ing Munich,  via  SaJzbuig  and  lini,  with  Vienna.  This  would  prevent 
the  immense  detour  by  Dresden,  if  ever  the  line  from  Salzburg  to 
Innsbrudc,  and  thence  through  the  Tyrol  to  Verona,  is  completed,  it 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  defence  of  Upper  Italy.  The 
only  rsulway  now  running  from  Vienna  to  Italy  is  via  Trieste,  and  the 
wea&er  frequently  renders  the  passage  from  Trieste  to  Vienna  very 
dangeroos.  Hence,  however  mat  the  natural  difficulties  may  be,  Austria 
will  be  compelled  to  establish  a  direct  railway  communication  between 
Vienna  and  Milan.  When  the  Swiss  lines  are  completed  and  connected 
with  the  Sardinian  railways,  the  security  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  will  be  greatly  imperilled  unless  connected  with  the  other 
places  {Tarmes  of  the  empire  by  railway.  Troops  could  then  be  sent  from 
Strasburg,  Metx,  or  Paris,  vid  Basel,  mto  Lombardy,  sooner  than  could 
be  the  case  feom  Vienna,  and  Austria  would  never  allow  that.  Besides, 
in  case  Austria  was  at  war  with  a  maritime  power,  the  communication 
betweoi  Trieste  and  Venice  would  be  interrupted,  and  that  would 
in&lfibly  entail  the  lom  of  the  Italian  provinces. 

Another  important  rail^^  ay  in  a  strate^c  view  will  probably  be  made 
by  Prussia  along  her  eastern  frontier.  It  will  run  from  Breslau,  pass 
me  strong  fortress  of  Posen,  and  join  tiie  Berlin-Magdeburg  line  at 
Brombeig.  The  important  fortresses  of  Konigsberg,  Graudenz,  and 
Posen  would  then  be  connected,  and  this  would  render  it  possible  to  con*- 
eentrate  large  masses  of  troops  upon  the  Phiseo-Russian  frontier.  In  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Russia  ^is  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  A  corpa 
stationed  at  Komgsbexgeould  be  conveyed  in  aveiy  short  time  to  Upper 
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Silesia,  if  its  presence  were  required  there,  or  vice  vena.  Augfaift  is 
idso  making  very  valuable  railways  m  Gallicia,  for  which  Germanj  must 
he  deeply  indebted  to  her.  It  would  be  desiraUe  to  connect  Prague  and 
Bamborg,  and  thence  reach  the  Rhine. 

When  all  the  railways  we  have  alladed  to  are  completed,  then  the 
military  communications  in  Germany  will  be  perfect^  and  if  Gennany 
is  granted  a  few  m<»e  years  of  peace,  we  fully  beheye  this  will  be  the 
case.  Railways  will  then  run  along  all  the  frontiers,  which  wSk  allow 
the  concentration  of  large  masses  of  men  wherever  their  presence  may 
be  required,  and  the  more  important  fortresses  and  captals  will  be  con- 
nected together  by  an  iron  way. 

'  Another  most  valuaUa  point  is  the  introduction  of  the  etectric  tele* 
graph,  which  is  now  genial  through  the  whole  of  Gennany.  Pmsaa, 
mdeed,  attaches  so  XQUch  importance  to  it,  that  all  her  fortresses,  even  if 
lymg  off  the  line  of  railway,  can  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  electric  wire. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
military  resources  of  Germany,  and  we  beliere  that  the  subject  has  been 
one  which  has  excited  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  have  attempted 
to  show  that  there  exists  in  the  centre  of  Europe  an  amount  of  strengdi 
which,  were  it  moved  by  a  vm  energicOy  would  speedily  put  an  end  to 
the  present  war.  We  have  se^i  that  the  resources  of  Germany,  if  once 
united,  could  bid  the  Russian  giant  defiance^  and  hurl  him  back,  dis* 
comfited  and  crippled,  upon  his  froaen  steppes.  Austria  and  Prussia, 
together,  might  raise  Grermany  to  a  point  which  would  command  the 
reapect  of  Europe.  But,  unfortunately,  their  policy  keeps  them  apart ; 
each  follows  her  own  tortuous  course,  and  the  name  of  Crermany  has 
become  a  byword,  a  reproach  among  nations.  The  remainder  of  the 
empire  sits  with  its  hands  folded  awaiting  the  possible  result,  despiuring 
of  the  present,  hopeless  of  the  future.  The  net  of  Russian  intrigue  holds 
them  tightly  encompassed,  and  neither  of  the  two  great  German  powers 
will  draw  the  sword  and  hee  them  from  the  pernicious  influence.  The 
hopes  that  were  once  entertained  of  Austria's  co-operation  have  £Eided 
away,  and  we  know  not  whether  we  must  regard  her  as  a  hikewarm  ally, 
or  a  malicious  foe.  Vacillating,  hesitating,  letting  "  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would,"  she  has  let  slip  die  glorious  opportunity  when  she  could 
have  thrown  off  th^  trammels  of  Russian  protection  and  have  diqpUyed 
herself  in  her  real  colours,  as  a  great  nation  worU^  to  take  her  place 
among  great  nations.  The  excusee  she  has  brought  forward  are  as 
contemptible  as  her  pdicy^  whether  through  gratitude  for  past  services, 
or  through  fear,  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  promote  Russian 
interests,  and  doubtlessly  chuckles  secretly  over  her  cheap  acqmsition  of 
the  Principalities.  But  the  time  wiU  come  when  she  will  be  bitterly 
undeceived,  and  will  find  that,  in  trusting  to  Russia,  she  has  indeed 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  She  will  then  repent  that  she  has  listened 
to  the  artful  whisperings  of  Russian  advisers,  and  once  her  dream  of 
Russian  invincibility  is  dissolved  by  the  destruction  of  Sdbastopol,  she 
will  be  onlv  too  eager  to  display  her  readiness  to  assist  the  Allies.  But 
forewarned  is  forearmed :  oy  this  time  we  know  what  we  may  expect 
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ttOBi  Austrian  promises  {pumcafides\  and  our  ministers  can  hardly  be 
so  io&tuated  as  to  listen  to  the  charmer,  charm  she  nerer  so  sweeUj. 

If  it  could  be  possible,  Prussia  has  plajred  even  a  more  contemptible 
part  than  Austria :  a  nation,  which  owed  its  position  to  the  sworo,  has 
become  pre-eminently  la  noHon  boutiquiere^  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
huckstering  overland  trade  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  eventual  designs  of 
Russia.  Such  a  nation  we  can  afibrd  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  leave 
its  punishment  to  the  Nemeris  which  raro  antecedentem  scelestnm 
desoruit. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result  of  our  review  of  the  nulitary  resources 
of  Germany  ?  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  ask ;  and  we  answer,  in  all 
humility,  uat  it  is  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  some  attempt  may  be  made,  in  the  event  of  further  troops  being 
required  (quod  Dii  avortant),  to  allure  to  our  banners  the  troops  of  the 
smaller  German  powers.  The  speech  with  which  the  gallant  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  closed  the  door  of  the  "  House**  showed  but  too  plainly  that 
our  administration  had  hitherto  neglected  many  home  resources  whence 
our  Crimean  contingent  (for,  in  truth,  it  is  not  more,  when  compared 
with  the  French  army)  could  be  recruited,  and  as  our  government  seems 
resolutely  bent  on  g^ing  the  dearest  way  to  work,  our  object  was  to 
show  them  where  they  could  buy  ready-made  soldiers  if  they  would  only 
bid  hi^  enough. 

But,  hush !  we  have  foigotten  one  great  point — ^the  German  influ- 
ence! Only  a  few  days  back  we  assisted  (to  use  a  Gallicism)  at  a 
meeting  where  the  formatioo  of  a  Polish  legion  was  mooted.  What 
could  be  meant  by  the  hisses  with  which  Sir  R.  Peers  allusion  to  the 
''  German  influence"  was  greeted  ?  And  this  leads  us  to  other  dreamy 
thoughts.  Why  was  Odessa  spared?  Why  Riga?  Why  Revel?  In 
those  towns  the  ''  German  element''  is  very  powerful.  German  money 
is  laigely  embarked  in  trade.  Is  the  '^  German  influence,**  which  the 
aforesaid  meeting  hissed  witii  all  the  strength  of  its  lungs,  the  cause  of 
all  this  P  If  so,  the  less  we  say  about  subsidising  the  smaller  German 
powers,  the  better. 

But  no!  we  will  not  believe  in  tlus  myth — although  the  continual 
repetitum  of  the  cry,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic,  ought  to  compel  our  faith — 
we  will  still  hold  fast  to  the  idea  that  Odessa  was  sparod  because  the 
non-bombardment  of  die  town  kept  a  great  number  of  Kussian  troops  on 
the  qui  vive^  whose  presence  would  have  been  disagreeable  in  the  Crimea ; 
we  ivtU  believe  that  Revel  and  Riga  were  impregnable — ^in  short,  we 
are  disposed  to  throw  the  '^  German  influence'*  overboard,  and  regard  it 
as  harmless  as— -what  shall  we  say  ? — as  one  of  Jaoobi's  infernal  machines. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  Germany  ?  Are  the  Allies  still  to  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ?  We  are  waging  a  war  in  which  we  have, 
in  fact,  but  a  slight  interest  compared  to  tiiat  of  continental  Europe — we 
are  piling  up  mUHon  after  million  in  tiie  bottomless  abyss  of  our  national 
debt — ^we  are  sacrificing  our  best  blood  in  behalf  of  a  nation  whose 
battles  we  have  fought  ever  sinoe  the  House  of  Hanover  ascended  the 
throne,  and  that  nation  sits  calmly  by — ^it  toils  not,  neither  does  it  spin 
— and  leaves  us  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  witiiout  stirring  hand  to 
*  ;os. 
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Bat  if  GOTBiaiij  be  dispoied  to  look  idly  on  while  we  are  fighting  Ao 
good  fight  of  libwty  and  emaneipatioD  firom  the  thraldom  of  the  Comek 
*-we  cannot  be  expected  to  wage  »  disinterested  conflict;  the  sacrifioes 
we  have  made  demand  a  recompense— and  if  our  demands  for  dbmpensa* 
tion  at  the  termination  of  the  war  gyve  ibe  heel  of  Austria  too  roughly, 
she  has  only  heivelf  to  blame.  Had  she  come  forward  boldly  at  the 
outset,  and  stated  that  she  was  prepared  to  fight  for  a  **  consideratioii'' — 
say  that  slight  trifle  of  the  Danubian  Principaltties— »we  dare  say  the 
English  government  would  not  have  been  too  hard  on  her.  That  ancient 
myth^  *^  we  integrity  of  Turkey,"  oould  have  been  maintained  without  any 
severe  thumb-screwing  of  principle*  But  when  she  attempts  to  take  posses- 
sion of  those  Principalities  without  afibrding  us  the  slightest  assistance, 
but  rather  helping  oor  foe  by  setting  his  ^gions  at  liberty,  it  is  almost 
time  to  give  her  a  rap  across  the  knudcles;  and  as  soon  as  tne  Sebastopol 
question  is  settled,  we  have  not  the  least  doid)t  she  will  get  it. 

But,  in  sober  sadness,  the  prospect  is  a  melancholy  one.  After  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity  and  prog^ressive  enlightenment  we  are  engaged 
in  a  murderous  contest,  and  those  nations  whose  freedom  we  are  assuring 
by  a  fearful  outlay  of  blood  and  treasure  refuse  to  assist  us.  If  we  had 
followed  the  selnsh  example  of  Germany,  and  shut  ourselves  up  in  our 
island  home,  strictly  carrying  out  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
what  would  have  been  the  lot  of  Germany  ?  The  worse  half  of  Napo- 
leon's prediction  would  have  been  fulfilled,  and  Europe  would  have 
become  Cossack.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  rushed  into  the  breach,  we 
have  shunned  no  outlay— -we  have  even  regained  a  double  income-tax  as 
a  necessaiy,  though  decidedly  odious,  evil — ^we  have  lent  money  in  every 
direction — we  have  assumed  the  functions  of  Rothschild  for  the  nonce — 
and  for  what  ?  To  prove  that  we  are  not  a  military  nation,  and  to  afford 
Germany  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  our  honhomiey  and 
laugh  in  her  sleeve  at  our  Quixotic  endeavours  to  prevent  the  destiny  of 
nations  being  fulfilled. 

But  whatever  our  mistakes  may  have  been,  we  hold  £ist  to  the  one 
ruling  principle :  we  have  engaged  in  the  war  manfully,  and  we  will  strive 
to  bring  it  to  an  honourable  conclusion.  Whether  Germany  side  with  us 
or  against  us,  we  possess  such  vitality  that,  like  Antaeus,  we  rise  with 
renewed  vigour  after  every  check,  and,  careless  who  we  have  to  help  us, 
we  still  hold  fast  to  the  irradicable  belief  that  Englishmen  never  can  be 
conquered.  The  sacrifices  we  shall  have  to  make  do  not  affect  us ;  we 
have  gone  into  the  contest  with  our  eyes  open,  and  we  shall  never  give  it 
up  until  we  have  so  utterly  crippled  our  foe  that  he  will  be  g^ad  to  cry 
m  merey,  and  own  that  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  is  the 
muruB  (Uuenem  in  which  he  will  strive  in  vain  to  batter  any  practicable 
breach. 
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Db.  Felix  Matnabd  was,  indeed,  bom  under  a  fortunate  planet,  for 
hia  first  literary  offspring  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  by  the 
illustrious  Dumas  p^re,  Marquis  de  la,  &c.  The  unapproachable,  in  a 
prefiioe  full  of  that  amiable  egotism  which  he  takes  every  opportunity  of 
airing,  recounts  to  us  that,  whenever  he  comes  across  a  MS.  bearing 
marks  of  genios  among  the  thousands  which  are  sent  in  to  the 
Mausquetairey  he  runs  off  from  paper  to  paper,  from  publisher  to 
publisher,  and  ''by  force  of  entreaty,  as  we  did  for  Conscience  the 
Fleming,  for  Saphir  the  Viennese,  for  Autran  the  Marseillaise,  we  arrive 
at  the  great  day  of  publicity,  at  the  sun  of  printing."  (What  this  exactly 
means  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  decipher  for  themselves ;  in  our  view, 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters  could  be  interpreted  with  greater 
ease.)  However- 
One  mommg,  then  (it  must  be  understood  that  M.  Dumas  is  accustomed 
to  read  MSS.  in  bed,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  when  com- 
mon people  are  in  the  habit  of  being  asleep),  the  illustrious  historio- 
g^pher  came  across  two  or  three  articles  full  of  *'  savour''  on  the  now 
well-wom  sulject  of  Turkey.  The  next  morning  they  were  sent  to  the 
Mottsquetaire  office  with  a  ^^  hon  a  imprimer"  written  in  the  corner,  and 
addressed  to  M.  Dubuisson.  See  the  fourth  page  of  the  Mousquetaire, 
under  the  words  "  Le  prapriStaire^  redacteur  en  chef.  Alex.  Dumas.'* 
The  first  of  these  articles  appeared  on  the  same  day ;  and  on  the  next, 
le  Docteur  Felix  Maynard  "  had  the  humility  to  bear  me  his  thanks, 
when  it  was  my  place  to  thank  him." 

By  that  magnetic  power  inherent  in  Dumas  the  Great,  the  doctor  had 
told  him  all  his  £sunily  circumstances  within  five  minutes.  He  had  been 
so  and  so  many  years  surgeon  on  board  a  whaler,  then  sanitary  officer 
on  board  ihePaquebots  d^ Orient;  he  had  visited  many  strange  countries, 
and  had  written  about  all  he  had  seen ;  he  possessed  MSS.  on  paper  of 
every  hue — gr^Jy  yellow,  blue ;  of  every  grain,  fine  and  coarse — such  as  he 
had  found  on  board  the  vessel  when  his  own  stock  was  exhausted.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  a  publisher,  but  that  generation  was  notoriously  perverse. 
He  had  swelled  his  shoemaker's  bill  to  no  purpose  by  leather  expended 
in  search  of  a  discriminating  editor,  when  chance  threw  him  into  the 
expectant  arms  of  Alexandre  Dumas !  who  speaks  to  him  in  this  wise  : 
'^  Collect  it  all  for  me,  arrange  it,  dear  doctor,  and  I  promise  you, 
/,  that  it  shall  all  be  printed."  This  was  a  personal  satisfaction 
M.  Dumas  was  preparing  for  himself,  for  he  was  gloating  over  the  idea 
of  reading  pleasantly  in  print  what  it  would  have  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  to  read  in  MS.,  for  he  is  bound  to  add,  the  writing  was  not  ex- 
cessively good. 

The  seuP-same  day  he  set  to  work.  He  went  to  Girardin,  '^  that  king 
of  the  press,  who  has  not  been  dethroned  by  all  the  conspiracies  by  which 
he  is  beset,  for  the  simple  reason  quHl  domine  par  rmteUigence"  The 
conversation  was  short  between  the  two  giants  of  the  press.  "  You 
guarantee  this  to  me,"  says  Girardin,  "  I'll  take  four  volumes."  And  he 
did  take  four  volumes,  which  will  appear  immediately  in  the  Presse, 
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Away  speeds  Dumas  to  two  other  newspapers.  "  Will  you  have  the 
« Paquebot  de  Crim6e  V  "  "  What's  that  ?"  "  Dame,  it  is  an  itinerary 
from  Paris  to  Sebastopol."  " By  whom?"  "  By  Doctor  F.  Maynard." 
"  What  has  he  done  ?"  «  Two  thfiigs— the  voyage  first,  then  the  book/' 
'^  We  don't  ask  you  that,  we  ask  you  what  he  has  published."  ^'  Nothing 
as  yet.''  "Then  he's  not  known?"  "No.  WeU— what?"  "You 
know  better  than  any  one  that  we  only  publish  names." 

So  the  great  Dumas  returns  with  the  MS.  in  his  pocket  and  a  flea  in 
his  ear.  On  hearing  of  his  ill-success,  it  naturally  occurs  to  the  doctor 
that  M.  Dumas  might  publish  the  "  Paquebot  de  Crim^"  in  the  Mous- 
guetaire.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Mausquetaire  does  not  pay :  it  has 
only  2500  subscribers,  and  scarce  dears  its  expenses.  To  this  the  doctor, 
"That  is  no  consequence  to  me:  I  would  sooner  be  published  for 
nothing  in  the  Mousguetaire  than  be  paid  four  sous  a  line  elsewhere." 
The  biurgain,  as  may  be  conceived,  was  straightway  struck,  the  "  Paque- 
bot" was  printed  in  ihefeutUeitm  of  the  paper,  and  then  brought  out  in 
the  "  Biblioth^que  Nouvelle,"  edited  by  A.  Dumas. 

Does  not  all  this  read  like  a  sorry  jest  ?  but  we  assure  our  readers 
that  we  have  quoted  the  ipsiseima  verba  of  the  illustrious  French  author. 
We  certainly  thought  English  puffery  bad  enough,  but  this  out-Herods 
Herod.  Could  any  one  imagine  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  or  Mr.  Ainsworth 
writing  such  a  preface  for  a  book  of  Messrs.  Routledge  ?  and  yet  M. 
Dumas  aspires  to  the  same  rank  in  French  literature  as  these  two  lueida 
sidera  so  worthily  hold  in  our  own.  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Maynard,  his 
book  is  a  good  one,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  such  clumsy  puffing  to 
any  great  extent,  although  many  persons  might  feel  induced  to  throw  it 
down  in  disgust  with  the  editor.  It  is  merely  a  journal  of  a  voyage 
from  MarseUles  to  Sebastopol  performed  in  1855,  and  we  propose  to 
cull  a  few  passages  from  it,  with  the  intention  of  sending  our  readers  to 
the  same  source  whence  we  draw. 

One  of  the  most  curious  feuits  to  be  noted  in  the  literature  of  the 
£ast  is,  that  no  two  persons  can  be  found  agreeing  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Turks.  One  party  has  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  them  ; 
others,  and  among  them  our  author,  regard  them  as  effete,  and  only 
worthy  to  return  to  those  steppes  whence  they  invaded  Europe.  We  can 
belie?e  that  many  travellers,  fi^h  from  a  perusal  of  Lramartine  or  Ubi- 
cini,  may  find  themselves  terribly  disillusionised  upon  landing  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  it  surely  cannot  be  all  so  bad  as  Dr.  Maynard  represents. 
According  to  his  shovring,  in  summer  you  are  blinded  by  the  dust,  in 
winter  you  are  up  to  your  ankles  in  mud.  Then  there  are  dogs  in  every 
direction — dogs  mangy,  scabby,  and  leprous,  wandering  about  master- 
less,  and  ready  to  take  your  legs  as  bones  to  gnaw  at ;  a  population 
almost  naked  or  in  rags,  and  wandering  lazily  about  the  streets ;  drunken 
sailors  ;  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  bandits ;  beggars  crying  for  backshish ; 
perambulating  confectioners  ;  hammals  bending  beneath  their  burdens ; 
sakkas  carrying  leathern  sacks  like  the  Spaniard  bears  his  guitar ;  arabas ; 
Armenians  in  tall  pointed  caps ;  Jews  in  long  robes  ;  a  few  Turks  of  the 
old  school,  with  colossal  turbans ;  some  effendis  in  frock  coats  and  the  re- 
form fez — such  are  the  components  of  the  mob  you  pass  through,  and  look 
after  your  watch-chain  as  you  force  your  way  along  the  streets.  The 
Arab  steeds  have  become  wheezing,  short-breathing  and  verminous  abor- 
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tknui,  with  grooms  still  more  verminous,  who  ftwait  yoa  at  the  landing- 

^of  Topkhao^  or  Galata,  and  offer  you,  for  twenty-five  centimes  an 
J  a  seat  on  an  embowelled  saddl^  The  palanqnins,  the  litters  have 
heen  thrust  from  the  streets  hy  the  (Xdest  coucaus  of  the  Parisian  bar- 
riers, proscribed  and  deportea  to  Turkey,  where  they  still  possess  the 
prestige  of  novelty.  But  the  Turk  does  not  look  into  matters  so  closely : 
he  does  not  sit  in  our  manner  on  the  cnshions  of  these  fashionable  lao- 
daos;  he  crouches  on  them  cross-legged,  or  lies  stretched  out  on  them 
like  a  divan,  and  the  coachman,  instead  of  mounting  the  box,  g^ops  by 
the  side  of  ^e  horses,  which  he  belabours  with  a  hug^  stick.  We  will 
here  give  our  readers  a  couple  of  fancy  portraits,  as  drawn  by  our  author 
in  his  own  colours : 

That  woman  who  is  passing  (and  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen)  in  yellow  boots, 
or  with  naked  feet  throst  into  wooden  pattens,  wears  hn^  cotton  trousers,  and 
has  her  head  and  body  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  dmgy  white  swaddling- 
clothes.  Draw  near  her,  and  you  will  immediately  recoil  in  disgust,  repnbed  by 
the  scent  she  leaves  behind  her — a  scent  reminding  you  of  the  stench  of  those 
pfutiUes  du  serail  which  industrials,  in  ambuscade  under  the  porte  cochire  of 
our  old  Paris,  bum  beneath  the  noses  of  passers-by. — ^But  who  is  that  stout  man 
between  two  ages  and  with  a  vast  abdomen  ?  ms  green  frock-coat  is  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin;  his  shoulders  and  head  are  fastened  together  by  an  apoplectic 
neck,  he  wears  spectacles,  and  shoes  like  a  hackney-coachman's.  He  is  surely 
the  bakal  (grocer)  from  the  comer  of  the  street.  No,  indeed !  it  is  a  pacha,  a 
great  pacha,  perhf^s,  of  so  or  so  many  tails— a  general,  a  minister— one  of  the 
most  noble  Osmanli;  and  three  or  K>nr  poor  devils  who  follow  him  are  his 
janissaries,  now  called  kavasses,  sendarmes  with  hungry  looks  and  flat  stomachs, 
dressed  in  tatters  of  blue  or  rea  uniform,  with  seams  worn  white  by  use,  and 
aimed  with  a  lonff  sabre,  a  caricature  of  the  Damascus  blades.  Oh,  the  East ! 
the  East !  what  have  you  made  of  it,  you  degenerate  children  of  Mahomet  ? 
what  have  you  made  of  Byzantium,  the  rival  of  Home  ?  You  have  polluted 
everything ;  you  have  destroyed  and  suffered  everything  to  fall  in  ruin.  There 
is  only  one  thin^  which  you  could  not  destroy,  and  that  is  the  magnificent 
soienexy  which  surrounds  you,  andyet  your  presence  has  been  fatal  to  it.  How 
true  \b  the  proverb,  "wherever  a  lourk  places  his  foot  the  soil  remains  for  seven 
years  unproductive !" 

According  to  our  author,  the  Allies  are  still  regarded  by  the  Turks  as 
Giaurs — as  dogs  of  Christians — in  spite  of  blood  and  money  lavished  daily 
in  their  defence ;  and  wherever  any  concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
spirit  of  reform,  they  have  only  been  effected  by  force.  Our  vices  alone 
have  found  enthuriastic  adepts  among  them,  for  Gdata,  lately  rebuilt 
after  a  fire,  is  now  filled  with  drinking-shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame.  lu 
the  real  Stamboul,  where  no  Christian  may  live  save  the  Armenians,  who 
have  a  separate  quarter,  and  the  Ghreek  rayah,  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
ruin  aflter  ruin,  for  the  Turks  never  repair  a  building.  It  is  trae  that  the 
artist,  tourist,  or  painter  may  discover  at  each  step  most  picturesque 
studies,  but  our  author,  more  sternly,  can  only  see  in  this  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  an  inveterate  laziness,  of  studied  carelessness,  of  a 
barbarous  interpretation  of  their  holy  books,  which  teach  the  children  of 
the  Prophet  only  to  regard  themselves  as  birds  of  passage  in  this  world. 

In  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  Dr.  Maynard 
naturally  found  his  way  into  the  great  bazaar  of  Stamboul,  and  his 
words  of  advice  to  the  French  are  equally  applicable  to  our  own  soldiers. 
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I  will  tell  the  truth  to  that  compatriot  soldier  who,  on  retuminff  from  the 
Crimea,  does  not  like  to  leave  Constantinople  without  a  visit  to  the  bazaar,  to 
purchase  an  Indian  shawli  a  Persian  caipet,  a  Broussa  rohe,  a  Damascus  scimitar, 
a  Syrian  scarf,  a  narguilh^  a  chibouque,  a  fez,  a  jacket,  a  pair  of  slippers,  or  any 
Eastern  thing,  a  souvenir  to  present  on  his  return  to  his  belovea  wife,  to  the 
mother  who  wept  for  him,  to  the  father  who  was  proud  of  his  absence,  to  the 
brother  or  sister  who  awaited  his  return,  to  the  first  friend  who  clasps  his  hand. 
Let  my  hero  in  travernng  the  bazaar,  accompanied  by  a  eonning  Qreek  or  ob- 
sequious Jew — ^his  indispensable  and  inevitable  dragomans— let  my  hero,  I  say, 
expect  to  be  cheated  ana  put  up  with  it.  He  has  only  one  way  to  escape  the 
mystifications  of  commercial  free-trade — let  him  solely  purchase,  as  the  produce 
of  Mussulman  industry,  what  he  sees  made  xmder  his  own  eyes— embroidered 
slippers,  rosaries  of  sandal  wood,  chibouques,  amber  mouth-pieces,  &c.  Bound 
the  bazaars  patient  Mussulman  workmen  mav  be  found  workine  publicly  for 
twelve  hours  a  dav,  and  they  can  be  trusted.  But  the  scarf,  the  rooe,  the  shawl, 
the  carpet,  come  from  Lyons,  Mulhauaen,  Aubusson,  everywhere,  ui  fact,  save 
from  Persia,  Broussa,  Lioia,  and  Syria.  Only  a  few  rich  Armenian  brokers  can 
guarantee  the  non-French  nationality  of  such  merchandise.  The  red  fez  was 
made  at  Orleans,  the  scimitar  tempered  at  Chitellerault,  and  the  glass  bowl  of 
the  narguilh^  is  imported  from  E^harat  or  St.  Louis.  The  tict  is  patent, 
incontrovertible :  the  West  at  the  present  day  supplies  the  Levantine  markets. 

M.  Th^ophile  Gautier,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Constantinople,  has 
mentioned  a  certain  Armenian  broker  of  the  name  of  Ludovic.  Well,  one 
morning,  owing  to  this  notice,  Ludovic  awoke  and  found  himself  £simou8^ 
and  is  now  on  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  millionnaire.  He  makes  nume- 
rous trips  to  Paris,  where  he  buys  up  all  sorts  of  knicnaos  and  rococo  orna- 
ments, which  the  French  take  the  trouble  of  re-importing.  Smyrna 
furnishes  him  with  medals,  cameos,  stones,  coins  of  past  ages,  which  the 
artists  in  the  Armenian  quarter  manufacture  with  so  much  art  and  truth, 
that  the  most  expert  numismaUst,  armed  with  the  most  powerful  glass, 
would  not  venture  to  impeach  their  legitimacy. 

Some  of  the  bazaars,  however,  possess  a  certain  peculiar  physiognomy 
and  originality,  more  especially  uie  Bezestan  (market  of  arms).  It  is 
more  curious  on  account  of  the  speculators  who  resort  there  than  for  the 
scourings  of  the  arsenals  which  are  sold.  There  may  be  found,  in  all  his 
primitive  amplitude,  the  old  Turk  of  the  old  school.  The  quarter  of  the 
bazaar  occupied  by  the  Armenian  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  also  possesses 
some  pecuhar  features.  These  Armenians  do  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
our  jewellers,  whose  shop  fronts  are  crowded  with  rings,  chains,  crosses, 
earrings,  &c.  They,  more  modest,  but  at  the  same  time  much  richer — 
for  Turkish  families  always  expend  very  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
jewellery — shut  up  their  treasures  in  a  small  coffer,  place  a  pair  of  scales 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  piously  await  their  customers,  while  the  representa* 
lives  of  Frank  houses  close  to  them  have  their  boards  covered  with 
mosaic  and  galvano-plastic  articles.  The  shops  of  the  furriers,  amber 
merchants,  perfumers,  confectioners,  tobacco  sellers,  &c,  are  found  in 
swarms,  and  as  no  merchant  lives  in  the  bazaar,  but  closes  his  shop  at 
sunset,  and  goes  home  to  his  house  in  another  quarter  of  the  city,  it 
follows  that  during  the  day  he  eats  and  drinks  at  his  place  of  business, 
and  you  are  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of  the  Kababjis,  and  stumble  every 
step  over  an  ambulating  kitchen. 

The  onl^  thing  of  which  Dr.  Maynard  can  speak  in  unqualified  terms 
of  praise  is  the  abundant  supply  of  water.      The  city  contains  five 
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bundred  fountains,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  shops  where  water,  nothing 
but  water,  is  sold.  Water  from  such  or  such  a  spring,  from  a  sacred  or 
jniracolons  source ;  water  of  Tenedos,  of  Scutari,  of  Barbvses,  of  the 
Danube ;  the  sweet  waters  of  Asia,  of  Therapia,  Balbek,  Beicos,  Buyuk« 
der6 ;  snow  water,  rain  water,  &c. ;  and  for  a  para  per  glass  you  can 
gorge  yourself  with  every  sort  of  salutary  or  fasnionable  water.  There 
are  some  old  bibbers  whose  palate  is  so  subtle,  so  refined,  that  they  can 
recognise  the  species,  nature,  and  source  of  the  water  sold  them.  The 
reform  has  made  progress  ;  the  Turk  neglects  his  fountains  somewhat 
He  drinks  much  Jess  water  than  formerly,  and  many  drunkards  may  be 
met  with  in  the  streets.  Next  to  water,  co£Fee  is  the  most  prevalent 
beverage,  of  which  our  author  discourses  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  us  enter  a  Turkish  caf^,  the  handsomest  caf^  in  Pera,  opposite  the  little 
cemetery.  Bitter  disappointment !  The  Turkish  caf<^,  the  paradise  of  the  poets, 
is  only  an  ignoble  and  dirty  barber's  shop !  While  you  are  eating  your  coffee 
(I  say  eating,  as  the  coffee  pods,  coarsdy  pounded,  thicken  the  liquid),  near  you 
a  customer  is  having  his  head  shaved,  another  is  being  bled,  another  having  a 
tooth  extracted,  another— horror  of  horrors ! — ^is  having  his  bunions  attended 
to ;  and  if  you  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  or  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee,  the  waiter  will 
hand  it  you  with  his  fingers  covered  with  blood  or  soapsuds.  Usually,  a  wooden 
bench,  covered  with  a  cloth  more  or  less  thin,  runs  round  the  room.  There  is 
no  tabl^  but  footstools,  serving  at  once  as  a  seat  and  a  table ;  in  a  comer  a 
bouigeois  has  gone  to  sleep,  while  smoking  and  counting  his  rosaiy,  whose 
thirtv-three,  sixty-six,  or  ninety-three  amber  Deads  represent  the  number  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity.  Here  two  idlers  are  phmng  chess ;  they  are  crouched  on 
the  bench  with  stockingless  feet— and  what  teetl  They  smoke  as  they  pkv, 
and  appear  to  be  propped  up  by  the  long  stems  of  their  pipes,  whose  bowls 
rest  on  the  g^und.  A  stove  oi  red  copper  gleams  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  summer,  it  is  adorned  with  a  huge  oouquet  of  flowers ;  in  winter,  an  im- 
mense boiler  surmoimts  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  The  kitchen  has  no  mys- 
teries, and  occupies  one  comer  of  the  room ;  it  is  a  furnace  of  brickwork,  on 
which  are  drawn  up  in  line  a  quantity  of  long-handled  coffee-pots,  for  a  pot  is 
required  for  each  cup,  and  the  infusion  is  made  ration  by  ration.  Wh6n  the 
vpater  beg^  to  boil  the  lad  throws  in  a  spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
another  of  crushed  mocha :  then  he  serves  it  immediately.  The  handsomest 
estabHshment  in  Constantinople  is  not  comparable  to  the  poorest  estaminet  in  a 
Prench  provincial  town.  The  whitewashed  wa)|s  are  ornamented  with  rows  of  chi- 
bouques and  razors,  and  shelfs  bearing  narguilh^s  of  all  shapes;  here  and  there 
are  a  few  oval  mirrors,  the  frame  and  himcQe  inlaid  with  metal  and  mother-o'- 
pearL  A  tchiboukii  has  the  special  management  of  the  pipes :  he  lights  them 
himself,  and  when  the  customer  is  leaving  he  offers  him  with  great  humility  a 
mirror,  on  which  every  gentleman  deposits  a  bakshish.  Such  is  the  Turkish 
caf^  in  all  its  reality.  Add  some  n^d  bards,  vagabond  story-tellers,  and 
beggars;  and  distmst  all  perfumed  sherbets,  lemonade,  rose  decoctions,  kalvas, 
ratlekoum,  and  a  thousand  other  sugared  and  odorous  compositions. 

The  Latakia  tobacco,  which  has  a  very  peculiar  and  agreeable  fragrance, 
owes  it  to  a  curious  circumstance.  About  a  hundred  j^ears  back  the 
tobacco  crop  was  very  abundant  in  Syria,  but  the  mountaineers,  then  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  could  not  dispose  of  it,  but  hung  it  up  in  their 
huts.  The  winter  passed,  and  in  spring,  when  commercial  affairs  had 
been  placed  on  their  old  footing,  Alexandrian  merchants  bought  all  this 
tobacco  at  a  low  figure,  thinking  it  was  injured.  On  the  contrary,  the 
consumers  found  in  this  tobacco,  blackened  by  smoke,  qualities  superior 
to  those  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  the  previous  year,  and  inquiries  were 
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instituted  waaong  the  mountftiDeeffS  to  difloover  the  modtu  operandi  to 
wfaidi  it  had  been  subjected.  The  moimtuoeen  replied  that  the  tohaooo 
had  been  impregnated,  during  the  winter,  with  smoke ;  now,  on  Moimt 
Lebanon,  the  principal  wood  used  is  the  ozer,  or  species  of  frag^rant  oak. 
From  that  period  it  has  been  customaiy  to  expose  the  tobacco  to  length- 
ened fumigation  before  disposing  of  it  to  the  merchants. 

But  we  are  delaying  too  long  at  Constantinople,  when  we  proposed 
to  yisit  Sebaatopol ;  so,  after  going  with  our  author  to  have  a  Turkish 
bath,  we  will  immediately  set  out  en  route  for  Varna. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Turkish  bath,  that  other  humbug  of  the  longers 
lor  an  Eastern  life.  Of  course  we  are  understood  as  only  alluding  to  the  public 
baths.  How  damp,  melancholy,  and  gloomy  are  the  Testibule  thiou^  which 
we  pass,  and  the  cabinet  in  which  we  deposit  our  clothes !  Perfumes,  bitter  and 
uuluiown,  seize  us  by  the  throat,  and  we  beghi  to  totter,  half  confused  by  a 
feeling  of  painful  ana  heavy  intoxication.  We  £uid  ourselves  in  the  common 
hothouse,  elbowing  in  the  midst  of  the  steam,  which  is  scarcely  lightened  by 
the  bull's-eyes  in  tlie  cupola,  a  multitude  of  silent  and  naked  pnantoms.  But 
let  us  hasten  to  quit  the  bath,  for  we  are  threatened  with  suffocation !  The 
bathiiup  lads  seize  hold  of  us,  and  spite  of  our  instinctive  resistance,  they  accom- 
plish weir  task :  warm  ablutions,  cold  ablutions,  soaping  from  head  to  foot^ 
mrious  pounding,  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  crackmg  of  the  joints.  You  must 
under^  all  these  balneatory  ^3rmnastics ;  and  when  they  nave  finished  thus 
kneading  our  poor  body,  as  if  it  were  only  an  inert  lump  of  paste,  they  wrap 
us  in  red-hot  cloths,  and  place  us  on  a  couch.  Then,  instead  of  the  promised 
bien  etrcy  you  are  a  prey  to  an  attack  of  insurmountable  disgust.  These  cloths, 
these  coverings,  these  oeds,  these  mattresses,  these  sponges,  all  have  been  used 
a  thousand  times  already  by  unknown  persons,  of  an  unknown  state  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  you  swear,  but  a  little  too  late,  that  vou  will  never  asain  abandon  your 
epidermis  to  such  impure  media.  It  is  worth  knowing  the  reauty  of  the  Oriental 
bath  to  prevent  your  longing  for  it  any  more.  Those  liorripilations  produced  by 
the  horsehair  brush,  and  the  variations  of  temperature  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  degree,  will  leave  ineffaceable  impressions.  You  are  promised  that  alter 
an  hour  or  so  of  rest  and  half  sleep,  after  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  you  will 
rise  active  and  happy,  in  feeling  more  comfortable  than  ever  you  were  before. 
It  is  a  mistake !  You  leave  it  battered  and  achinff,  and  you  may  regard  yourself 
as  favoured  by  accident,  or  the  gods,  if  the  next  day  you  are  neither  foundered 
nor  pleuretic.  I  declare  that  you  must  be  a  Turk  dv  birth  to  love  the  Turkish 
bath ;  you  must  from  your  cradle  nave  been  innocent  of  sheets,  linen,  or  calico ; 
your  skin  must  be  used  to  the  immediate  irritation  of  wool  to  find  any  enjoy- 
ment in  having  yourself  so  scrubbed  and  kneaded. 

In  mentioning  a  voyage  which  our  author  made  from  Broussa  to  Con- 
stantinople with  a  cargo  of  redifs,  and  describing  the  shameful  way  in 
whieh  they  were  exposed  to  the  cold,  without  covering,  he  finds  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  such  neglect  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Turks ;  and  we 
gladly  quote  it,  for  we  remember  that  the  outcry  made  about  the  neglect 
of  our  troops  in  the  Crimea  was  aggravated  by  allusions  to  the  great  care 
displayed  by  the  French  for  their  soldiers : 

It  may  be  supposed  that  such  carelessness,  such  contempt  of  the  health  of 
men  could  only  oe  cited  against  the  Turkish  government.  Alas !  with  us,  too> 
the  comforts  of  the  soldier-passengers  have  not  always  been  regarded:  they 
have  suffered  frequently  and  severely  between  Varna  ana  Marseilles,  spite  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  Compare  des  Messageries  Imp^riales,  who  had  the 
contract  for  the  principal  portion  of  the  transports.  I  vml  quote  a  fact.  One 
Sunday  evening,  m  the  month  of  August  last  year,  our  vessel  was  just  leaving 
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Gonstantinople,  when  two  clerks  of  the  French  Military  Intendanee  bron^t  on 
board  375  conyalescent  addieis  who  had  escaped  from  the  murderons  fevers  of 
the  marshes  of  Varna  and  the  choleraic  epidemic.  The  rain  was  fiMmg  ju 
torrents,  and  the  cold  was  felt  the  more  acutdj,  as  the  temperature  on  the  pre- 
vious days  had  been  very  high.  We  were  iust  doubling  the  point  of  the  old 
seraglio,  when  I  nerceived  that  not  one  of  tnese  poor  fdE>ws  had  a  blanket,  and 
the  voyage  wonla  last  ten  nights,  and  they  would  have  to  pass  them  in  the  open 
air,  sleepmg  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I  called  the  commander's  attention  to 
this,  and  he  applied  to  the  clerks.  They  replied  that  the  men  hiul  left  the 
blankets  behind  them  probably  on  quitting  the  hospital;  each  man  on  losving 
Erance  had  been  provided  with  one.  What  had  become  of  them  P  they  did  not 
know,  and  it  was  not  their  business  to  find  out. 

This  answer  did  not  satisfy  our  captain;  humanity  forbade  his  departing 
with  passengers  scarcelv  recovered,  and  threatened  with  an  inevitable  rekpse 
were  thev  not  protected  against  the  rain  and  the  coolness  of  the  night.  It  was 
impossible  to  lodge  them  in  the  hold,  which  was  full  of  merchan£se,  and  im- 
{undent  to  confine  them  in  the  limited  and  badly-ventikted  forecastle.  What 
was  to  be  done  P  The  clerks  were  nkeadj  calmly  packing  up  their  papers  and 
preparing  to  return  to  land.  Then,  in  mj[  quality  of  sanitaiy  physician,  I  pro- 
tested energetically  tigainst  the  embarkation  of  these  soldiers  in  such  a  state, 
and  Commander  !^chet,  delaying  his  departure,  jumped  into  his  boat,  ran  to 
the  office  of  the  Intendanee,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  passengers  so  effec- 
tually, that  he  returned  on  board  with  four  hundred  blankets.  I  feel  certain 
that,  without  them,  our  voyage  would  have  been  fatal  to  more  than  one 
doldier,  whom  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  his  country  again  had  already  r»»dled  to 
health.  Other  vessels  of  the  company,  Ze  Gaire,  UEgypie,  L* Alexandre,  wero 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances ;  their  conyalescent 
passengers  were  refused  blankets,  and  during  the  passage  from  Constantinople 
to  Maraeilles  several  were  lost. 

Dr.  Maynard  has  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  about  Varna,  the  next 
place  he  arrives  at  in  his  peregrinations,  but  the  following  anecdote 
deserves  quota^n  :  ^'  The  sales  are  only  made  for  ready  money,  and  it  is 
6ven  expected  that  goods  should  be  piud  for  before  delivery.  This  last 
demand  has  given  rise  to  frequent  disputes :  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  salesmen  were  not  in  the  wrong  when  making  this  demand,  and 
follk  grew  accustomed  to  it.  The  reason  was  this :  change  is  so  scarce 
that  a  five-franc  piece  loses  fifty  centimes  on  the  agio.  Well,  when  a 
soldier  had  a  drain,  bought  tobacco,  or  any  other  article,  which  only  cost 
a  few  centimes,  he  never  failed  to  offer  in  payment  a  large  coin,  and  if 
the  seller  was  unable  to  hand  the  difference,  he  would  take  back  the 
coin,  keep  his  drain  or  his  tobacco ;  and  the  trick  was  played,  and  would 
have  been  played  for  some  time  longer,  for  the  soldier  was  proud  of  this 
*  carotte.'  Bat  commerce  lost  patience :  there  was  a  coalition  among 
the  tradesmen  of  the  place,  and  the  purchaser  was  obliged  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  pay  beforehand." 

The  port  of  Varna,  during  summer,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Black 
Sea,  but  its  commercial  importance  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  the 
foundation  of  Odessa.  Vessels  come  there  to  load  cereals,  principally 
muze.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  wine  is  so  badly 
managed^  that  it  turns  off  as  soon  as  vatted,  and  cannot  be  exported. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mpe  formerly  brought  in  great  profits ;  but  the 
rapacity  of  the  tax-collectors  and  governors  was  so  great,  that  the 
vintager,  no  longer  hoping  to  reap  the  crop  for  himself,  has  given  up  the 
growth.     The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  less  propagated  than  in  the 
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most  desert  portions  of  New  Zealand.  M.  Blanqui,  on  arriying  at  Con- 
stantinople, uttered  a  shout  of  joj  at  the  sight  of  the  dish  of  potatoes, 
which  he  had  ordered  in  vain  at  all  the  Bulgarian  hostelries  ;  hut  if  the 
potato  is  deficient,  haricot  heans  are  ahundant — the  whole  of  Europe 
could  be  supplied  ^m  this  quarter.  Certain  districts  in  Bulgaria  are 
entirely  planted  with  roses.  In  spring,  these  flowery  glades  seem  to  be 
the  asylum  of  happiness,  for,  as  soon  as  the  picking  commenoes,  the 
young  girls,  so  meanly  dressed,  usually  so  apathetic,  are  transformed  into 
^Iphs,  and  revel  in  the  perfumed  fragrance  of  the  roses.  The  essences 
sold  in  Germany  and  the  west  of  Europe  are  obtained  from  Bulgaria : 
but  this  branch  of  trade  is  dculy  lessening  in  importance.  Chemistry, 
continually  progressing,  no  longer  requires  flowers  to  make  rose-water. 
It  obtains  it  from  the  detritus  of  the  organic  kingdom,  just  as  it  haa 
borrowed  the  scent  of  vanille  from  pit-coal. 

The  inhabitants  of  Varna  and  the  environs  did  not  sympathise  in  the 
arrival  of  the  allied  armies.  They  proved  their  hatred  by  devastating 
their  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  vegetables,  which  were  so  necessary 
for  the  soldiers,  were  quite  wanting  last  summer ;  and  in  the  expectation 
that  the  occupation  of  Varna  would  last  some  time,  soldiers  were  selected 
in  the  various  regiments  who  had  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  were 
set  to  work  to  grow  vegetables.  The  Turk  being  the  natural  foe  of  the 
Bulgarian,  the  latter  regards  us  as  his  enemies  also.  As  we  are  fighting 
to  defend  the  Turk,  this  is  logical  enough — the  specnlations  of  politics 
are  to  him  mysteries,  and  he  cannot  understand  that  if  his  country 
became  a  Russian  province,  his  slavery  would  be  redoubled.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  instance  of  this  feeling : 

The  crew  of  a  boat  belonging  to  a  man-of-war,  the  Napoleon,  I  believe,  or  the 
ValmVy  had  gone  to  a  spring  some  distance  from  the  coast,  where  it  was  attacked 
and  nred  on,  because  some  of  the  men  had  {)lTicked  cherries.  The  tree  was  not 
in  enclosed  ground.  One  of  the  sailors  died  in  consequence  of  his  wounds.  It  is 
said  that  his  companions  abandoned  him,  and  that,  after  defending  himself  alone 
against  a  dozen  of  assailants,  and  killing  one  or  two,  he  had  sumcient  strength 
and  courage  to  return  and  die  on  board,  holding  up  ^vith  one  hand  a  portion  of  ms 
intestines,  which  protruded  from  a  gaping  wound,  and  in  the  other  brandishing 
his  cutlass.  The  soUors  who  had  abandoned  him  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  were 
punished,  and  publicly  branded  by  an  "  ordre  du  jour." 

On  approaching  the  Heracleontic  Chersonese,  one  of  the  objects  which 
comes  out  most  prominently  to  view  is  the  Tchatir  Dagh,  or  Tent 
Mountain,  which  would  remind  English  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Indian 
army  of  their  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  news- 
papers have  said  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  they  have  not  said  all :  it 
would  seem  even  as  if  the  Russian  government  had  a  secret  or  two  about 
it.  The  majestic  summits  of  this  mountain  command  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Salghir,  where  are  grouped  the  white  houses  of  Simpheropol,  the  new 
capital  of  the  Crimea,  Mountain  of  the  Tent  to  the  Tartars,  Mountain 
of  the  Trapeze  to  the  Greeks,  and  Palata  Gora  to  the  Muscovites — this 
rival  of  Dimirdgi  has  three  names — this  giant  of  a  chun  of  mountains 
separating  the  fertile  valleys  of  Southern  Crimea  from  the  desolate 
steppes.  Thanks  to  this  screen,  the  Siberian  winds  are  checked  in  their 
course,  and  the  fruits  of  Baidar,  the  wines  of  Magaratch,  and  the  flowers 
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of  Alnpka,  never  fiul.     About  this  mountain  our  author  enounces  some 
new  and  carious  fiicts,  if  true : 

If  England  and  France  were  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea, 
and  wished,  without  keeping  up  an  army  of  occupation  at  a  vast  expense,  to 
prevent  Eaissia  from  ever  re-establishing  her  power,  they  have  onlv  to  deoree 
that  henceforward  the  Crimea  shodd  be  an  mdependent  state,  self-gjoyemed. 
And  to  attract  thither  in  less  than  a  year  as  many  millions  of  inhabitants  as 
could  be  lodged  on  the  soil,  it  would  to  sufficient  for  them  to  declare  the  porta 
free,  and  to  pknt  on  the  summit  of  the  Tchatir  Da^  a  banner  inviting  the 
gold-seekers  of  ereiy  nation  to  come  and  search  its  sides.  In  ike  rock*  of  the 
Tchatyr,  the  Limirdgi,  Simb,  and  Aluchfa,  there  U  enouah  topfw  the  expenafii  of  a 
war  ^  it  UaUd  a  century.  Perhaps  my  readers  may  feel  astonished  at  my  mabng 
suc^  a  statement;  they  would  be  less  astonished  if  they  knew  the  authorities  on 
which  I  rely.  I  do  not  merely  appeal  to  geographical  £>cumeuts  and  the  history 
of  past  times  to  prove  infallibly  that  the  gold  mines  of  the  Tchatir  Dagh  exist 
ana  have  been  worked;  I  also  invoke  the  testimony  of  those  who,  de  visu,  de 
moMMy  have  seen  and  touched  veins  of  gold  more  abundant,  a  thousand-fold 
richer  than  those  of  the  Ural  and  aU  the  known  mines.  It  suited  the  policy 
of  the  Czars  to  leave  these  mines  unworked,  and  to  efface  the  recollections  of 
them  as  far  as  possible.  If  they  were  worked  bv  free  men,  that  would  have 
attracted  from  every  comer  of  Europe  a  multitude  of  adventorers,  men  of  an 
^  enterprising  character,  on  a  single  point  of  the  empire ;  it  would  have  been 
*  kindling  a  conflagration  which  they  could  not  liave  mastered.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  serfs  and  prisoners  were  employed  as  miners,  the  Crimea  was  not,  like  the 
Ural,  so  remote  from  Europe  that  the  groans  of  the  skve  martvrs  could  be 
smothered,  and  they  might  have  esonped  from  the  fangs  of  the  oespot.  The 
Russian  government,  consequently,  proclaims  the  aunferons  strata  of  these 
mountaiiis,  which  evidently  attach  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  to  be  fabulous. 
In  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  a  portion  ot  the  golden  fleece  was  drying  on  the 
Tent  Mountain.  The  Romans  and  Greeks,  and  above  all  Mithridates,  helped 
themselves.  The  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  nomadic  and  pastoral  tribes,  despised 
gold  as  useless;  but  Uie  Genoese,  following  the  example  of  the  Eastern 
emperors,  mysteriously  worked  these  inexhaustible  riches ;  and  not  to  arouse 
the  cupidity  of  their  rivals,  the  Venetians,  the  Catalans,  the  Fisans,  and  the 
Barons  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  pretended  that  all  the  gold  they  imported  into 
Europe  was  obtained  by  the  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  whidl  then  fol- 
low^ the  land  route.  Baron  de  Tott,  whom  the  Court  of  Versailles  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  Krim  Guerai,  alludes  in  his  Memoirs  to  the  unexplored  mines 
of  the  Tchatir  Dagh,  and  asserts  that  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  does  not  work* 
them  for  fear  of  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  Padishah  of  Constantinople,  his 
suzerain.  Our  ^ood  friends  the  Xmglish  have  already  tomed  their  eyes  on  this 
Eastern  Califonua,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  they  will  benefit  by  it  first  of  all. 
The  Crimea,  withm  ten  years,  will  become  the  El  I)orado  of  the  Old  World. 

This  is  rather  an  astounding  statement,  and  we  felt  inclined  to  end  our 
paper  with  it  at  once,  leaving  it  to  our  readers*  digestion,  did  we  not  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  Sebastopol,  the  vUima  thtUe  of  our  friend*6 
voyage*  He  was  not  fond  of  battles,  murders,  and  sudden  death,  and; 
consequently,  whenever  his  fortune  took  him  to  the  Crimea  in  his 
pexiomeal  voyages,  he  retired  within  himself  on  the  platform  of  the 
Chersonese  lighthouse,  whence  he  could  calmly  survey  the  scene  of  war. 
This  is  the  result  of  one  of  his  reflections : 

I  defy  any  man,  the  most  enthusiastic  for  the  glories  of  our  France,  to  pass 
an  hour  on  this  Ughthouse  gallery  without  cursing  politics  and  war.  In  the 
presence  of  this  city  and  its  destroyers,  in  front  of  this  battle-field,  where  five 
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hundred  thoosand  men  were  sacrificed  in  eight  months  for  the  defence  and  the 
conquest  of  a  political  preponderance,  of  a  suzerainty  which  the  arts,  industry^ 
and  commerce  ought  alone  to  give  to  the  most  sldlml,  the  most  enterprising, 
and  the  most  worthy,  we  do  not  tremble  from  cold,  but  really  from  fear  and 
horror.  No  counti^,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  had  made  such  progress  as  the 
Crimea  during  the  sixty  and  odd  years  of  peace  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Greek 
sailors  for  iAud  coast  trade,  German  cultiyators  for  the  interior,  workmen  of  all 
nations  for  the  arsenals,  and  Russian  soldiers  to  defend  it — all  these  collateral 
blanches  from  a  common  trunk  wererapidly  dereloped.  The  Russian  aristocracy, 
imitating  the  empress  at  Oreanda,  and  Prince  Woronzoff  at  Alupka,  lavished  its 
wealth  to  build  palaces  in  the  valleys  of  Taurida.  The  white  wines  of  the 
Crimea  rivalled  those  of  the  Champagne :  Marseilles  received  annually  thou- 
sands of  vessels  loaded  with  her  grain,  and  our  soldiers  know  how  their  fortresses 
are  built,  and  their  arsenals  stored,  and  how  their  soldiers  fight.  The  Russian, 
government  never  prevented  strangers  visiting  Sebastopol:  they  were  only 
obliged  to  ask  permission,  and  it  had  to  be  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours. 
But  they  were  always  accompanied  by  watchers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  notes  or  make  any  sketches.  Serastopol,  then,  was  not  hermetically  closed 
against  travellers,  as  is  the  fashion  to-d&j,  and  the  allied  governments  could 
have  easily  procured  plans  of  its  fortifications  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
country.  How  many  times  did  I  have  the  arsenals,  fortresses,  and  defensive 
works  of  Sebastopol  described  to  me  bv  the  pilot  of  the  Pharanumdy  a  Ragusian, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  sailed  from  Taganrog  to  Odessa,  and  from  Odessa  to 
Sebastopol,  with  cargoes  of  grain.  When  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was 
decided  on,  no  one  would  have  dared  to  believe  that  the  marshal  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  exact  and  detailed  plans  of  the  southern  peninsula.    Alas ! 

it  was  but  too  true It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Russians  did  not 

defend  BalaUava  and  Kamiesch :  formerly  a  cham  prevented  pirates  from  enter- 
ing. The  English  engineers  have  destroyed  a  mat  number  of  houses  to  oon- 
stnict  magazines.  Those  still  existing  are  under  the  shade  of  lofty  poplars, 
and  Biscuit  Quay  separates  them  m>m  the  sea.  You  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware  of  the  orifi:m  of  this  Biscuit  Quay.  Last  winter,  vessels  loaded  with 
biscuit  arrived  oaily  at  Balaklava,  and  each  day  the  number  of  consumers 
diminished ;  the  English  army  was  reduced  to  two  thousand  strong  and  healthj 
pair  (^  jaws,  and  tne  biscuit  still  kept  arriving.  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  lie  discharged ;  and  so  much  was  discharged  of  this  biscuit,  wmch  beats 
a  strong  affinity  to  bricks,  that  no  further  trouble  was  taken  to  store  it,  and  so 
—Biscuit  Quay  was  gradually  formed  by  the  piling  up  of  the  bands. 

And  so  we  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Maynard,  recommending  our  readers 
to  his  volume  for  much  further  matter,  both  novel  and  strange,  which  it 
contains,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  other  four  volumes  whu^ 
Dumas  the  Magnificent  disposed  of  to  the  Presse,  By  the  way,  out  of 
curiosity,  we  should  like  to  know  what  commission  he  obtsdned ;  but  £n>m 
his  antecedents  we  have  no  doubt  he  made  a  very  good  morning's  work. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  literature  in  France  must  be  in  a  very  un- 
healthy state,  when  M.  Dumas's  name  must  be  affiche  to  sell  a  really 
good  book.  The  next  time  we  meet  Dr.  Maynard,  we  trust  he  will  hold 
an  independent  position,  and  not  require  any  puff  preliminary,  even  from 
Alexandre  Dumas,  to  recommend  him  to  the  attention  of  his  readers. 


(    M    ) 


NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Thkre  18  something  ralher  alarming  in  tiie  number  of  lifia  aataranoe 
companies  which  haye  sprung  up  of  late  years.  From  the  very  cnonm- 
stanee  that  there  can  he  no  ^npute  hoi;  that  the  principle  of  life  assurance 
is  undeoiahiy  good,  and  that  the  moce  it  is  canned  into  pradaoe  the  mote 
lapid  will  he  the  advance  of  the  moral  and  social  welfiue  of  ii^  comma- 
nity,  the  anxiety  hecomes  greater  that  no  miadiief  from  £uilty  machinery 
ahould  impede  the  progress  of  this  benefit,  or  create  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
an  unnuxed  adyantage.  The  extension  of  the  system  of  1i£b  assusanee  is 
an  arduous  task.  There  are  multitudes  among  the  classes  to  whom  the 
subject  is  most  important  who  cannot  even  yet  he  induced  practically  to 
aoknowledge  its  yalue^  and  if  there  should  arise  any  such  untoward  cir- 
emnstanee  as  a^  kind  of  panic  among  assoranoe  offices,  and  several  should 
have  to  dose  their  operations  at  a  considerable  loss  to  their  policy-holders, 
it  would  be  a  long  time  befare  the  injury  would  be  remedied  and  con- 
fidence restored. 

Without,  however,  prejudging  the  question  and  deciding  hastily  that 
the  number  of  new  offices  is  an  evil,  let  us  see  whether  there  is  anydiing 
on  thesur£ioe  which  would  seem  to  give  any  due  to  their  singularly  easy 
and  plenteous  produetian. 

A  very  tolerable  eetiomte  may  commonly  be  formed  of  a  jotnt-«tock 
vndertalang  through  an  examination  of  its  board  of  directors,  and  a  close 
scrutiny  of  its  officers.  It  is  true  that  many  respectable  men  have  con* 
nected  themselves  prominently  with  unsound  projects.  But  respectabihty 
should  not  be  the  only  point  ascertained.  InteUigence,  and  industry,  and 
buaness  knowledge,  are  quite  as  necessary  to  a  director  of  a  life  assurance 
company  as  means  to  bear  losses,  should  they  accrue.  It  may  be,  that  so 
long  as  a  man  with  a  heavy  purse  shall  continue  a  director  or  a  share* 
holder,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  in  looking  at  him,  and  r^ 
membering  that,  should  anything  go  wrongly,  here,  at  all  events,  is  a 
responsible  victim  whose  ruin  will  stand  between  ourselves  and  loss.  But 
tfa^  this  worthy  and  respectable  man,  who^  imwittingly,  has  been  a  sort 
of  candle  to  a  parcel  of  siUy  moths  among  the  public,  may — afier  most 
culpable  negligence,  after  allowing  the  reckless  or  virtually  dishonest 
among  his  colleagues  so  to  undermine  the  undertaking  that  a  few  years 
hence,  when  he  has  become  quit  of  his  liability,  prostration  shall  ensu^— 
decide  suddenly  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  connexion,  and  totally  destroy 
all  the  pleasing  vision  of  security  with  which  his  known  wealth  had  dazded 
us.  £xperience  has  taught  that  there  is  a  strange  and  unintelligible  fas- 
dnation  about  a  directorship  which  leads  to  the  position  being  filled,  in 
very  many  cases,  by  men  of  honour  and  of  credit,  but  who  yet  are  quite 
unqudified  for  the  duties  they  undertake,  and  who  are  very  sadly  careless 
of  the  responsibilities  they  incur ;  responsibilities  which  may  either  brin? 
very  unexpected  resdts  to  themselves,  or — by  their  bdng  evaded  or  parted 
witQ  at  the  first  convenient  moment — ^may  form  foundation  for  a  charge 
of  real  dishonesty  urged  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  think  they  were 
meant  to  be  retained  and  fully  discharged. 

I^  however,  it  shdl  appear  that  the  dixectois  of  a  new  assurance  com- 
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pany  are  not  simply  respectable^  but  clear-beaded,  sensible  business  men 
— men  not  likely  to  allow  tbemselves  to  be  tbrust  or  persuaded  into  a 
paltiy  or  even  a  doubtful  project  ''just  to  make  a  situation  for  Jones,  who 
18  out  of  a  berth*' — then  there  is  £ur  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
effort  contains  the  elements  of  success^  and  that  it  will  go  forward  and 
prospw. 

Now,  therefore,  comes  the  Question.  Let  us  look  at  the  names  of  the 
directors  and  officers  of  most  of  the  recently-created  assurance  companies. 
What  is  that  which  immediately  strikes  a  very  careless  observer  ?  He 
traces  fHretty  clearly  one  hand,  one  influence,  extended  over  several  com- 
panies. There  are  not  many  instances  of  a  man  being  a  director  of  two 
companies,  but  the  extent  to  which  various  officials  of  companies  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  formation  of  other  companies  is  quite  surprising* 
We  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  as  to  the  motives  leading 
to  this  result,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and 
it  is  one  known  to  all  persons  connected  with  life  assurance.  Is  a  secre- 
tary well  placed  himself  relatives  and  friends  need  assistance,  then  start 
new  companies  and  provide  them  with  situations.  Does  a  lawyer  want 
business,  then  start  an  assurance  company,  and  render  a  bill  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  equal  almost  to  the  first  year's  premiums.  Is  an  in- 
competent or  questionable  manager  discarded  then  let  him  found  another 
company  (it  is  an  easy  matter),  and  secure  an  appointment  by  a  clause 
in  the  deed  of  settlement.  In  short,  when  you  are  '^  hard  up,"  when 
there  is  no  occupation  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you  as  one 
for  which  you  would  be  well  qualified,  and  which  would  be  creditable  and 
respectable— when  you  cast  your  eyes  gloomily  around,  being  very  sad,  for 
difficulties  seem  gradually  dosing  upon  you — then  let  a  bright  thought 
enter  your  brain,  take  courage  and  a  pen,  call  to  your  aid  Jones,  Brown, 
and  Kobinson,  dear  friends  who  are  even  more  seedy  than  yourself,  and 
make  the  first  bold  dash  at  fortune  by  flourishing  at  the  head  of  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper  <<  Aldgate  Pump  and  Greneral  Life  Assurance  Company* 
Capital,  600,000^:,  in  50,000  shares  of  10/.  each." 

No ;  we  confess  that,  looking  along  the  lists  of  directors  of  new  offices, 
we  do  not  receive  confidence — we  feel  distrust.  We  see  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  new  offices  have  been  created,  not  to  benefit  the  cause 
of  life  assurance  or  to  exhibit  any  new  and  useful  feature,  but  to  advan- 
tage the  promoters  and  officials.  That  which  should  be  the  inquiry  when 
even  the  idea  of  fomung  a  new  company  suggests  itself,  is,  we  take  it, 
about  the  last  thing  that  enters  the  head  of  the  orinnators  of  new  pro- 
jects. One  would  suppose  that  no  association  would  be  created  for  life 
assurance,  or  any  other  purpose,  without  there  being  some  show  of  a  case 
of  need — of  good  to  be  done  by  supplying  such  need.  But  can  we 
believe,  when  we  survey  the  vastly  extended  list  of  offices — when  we  find 
the  cry  is  "still  they  come" — when  we  peruse  the  prospectuses  of  the  new 
projects,  and  see  how  amazingly  multiplied  are  the  advantages,  how 
seriously  increased  the  expenses,  and,  more  than  all,  when  we,  as  before 
intimated,  observe,  as  we  fully  think,  throi^h  the  medium  of  the  names 
put  forward,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  new  o&^  which  does  not  bear  signs 
of  having  been  turned  out  of  one  or  other  of  some  well-knovm  manu&c- 
tories  (always  at  work) — can  we  believe  otherwise  than  that  positively  a 
hoarse  derisive  laugh  would  follow  the  funtest  suggestion  to  these  bene- 
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&ctor8  of  mankind  that  the  question  as  to  requirement  had  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  the  launching  a  fresh  undertaking? 

Whether,  therefore,  the  creation  of  so  manj  new  offices  may  have 
been  an  eyil  or  not,  we  are  afraid  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  hear  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  we  are  not  indebted  for  their  existence  to  any  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  their  founders  that  such  existence  would  be  a 
public — ^though  it  might  have  been  a  private — good. 

But,  supposing  the  directors  to  be  all  sound,  good  men — men  with 
brains  and  money  (a  magnificent  spectacle  such  a  combination !)— and 
supposing  the  several  schemes  were  not  mere  dap-traps,  but  cleverly- 
devised  improvements  on  the  old,  worn  system,  would  then  the  new 
offices  be  commendable  speculations,  deservmg  support  P  Assuming  the 
pretended  improvements  to  be  real  (an  enormous  assumption),  and  that 
the  old-established  offices  could  not  be  brought  to  adopt  them,  there 
might  be  a  case  for  a  certain  number  of  new  undertakings,  unquestion- 
ably not  for  a  perfect  inundation.  The  improvements  set  forth  are  of 
course  all  in  one  direction :  they  consist  in  fresh  facilities  and  advantages 
proffered  to  the  assured.  The  reading  some  of  the  prospectuses  of  the 
new  offices  positively  causes  a  moderate  man  to  gasp  mr  breath.  "  Who 
are  these  benevolent  individuals,"  he  mentally  exclaims,  '^  who  thus  stretch 
forth  die  hand  to  benefit  me  in  every  conceivable  way,  provided  I  pay 
to  them  a  small  sum  annually  until  my  death  ?  Sinml  creature  that  I 
am  for  neglectine^  so  long  this  vast  boon  which  I  might  have  grasped 
months  ago.  This  is  a  collection  of  pure  Christians,  men  of  real  benevo- 
lence, who  have  no  other  objects  in  view  but  the  making  all  mankind 
happy  and  prosperous.  They  care  not  for  cost — it  is  clear  they  must 
lose  heavily ;  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  ultimate  benefit  they 
offer  and  the  petty  payment  ihey  immediately  require.  My  hat,  my 
hat     Let  me  away  at  once,  and  insure,  and  be  blessed.** 

Diveigine  for  a  moment,  we  always  read  with  great  amusement  the 
reports  of  the  general  meetings  of  most  of  these  new  companies.  We 
believe  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wron^  in  designating  tnese  general 
meetings  as,  commonly,  pleasant  fittie  delusions.  The  proceedings  are 
in  this  wise.  The  chairman,  James  Jones,  Esq.,  very  humbly  deprecates 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  proprietors  (some  hal^dozen  indi- 
viduals probably,  seated  with  great  parade  on  a  form  opposite  to  him). 
He  feels  fully  the  arduous  task  which  has  devolved  upon  him,  and  his 
inability  to  perform  it  satisfactorily.  However,  the  report  will  explain 
eveiything,  and,  if  it  does  not,  their  most  excellent  and  talented  manager 
will  be  ready  to  answer  any  question  which  die  proprietors  may  wish  to 
put.  The  report  is  then  read,  and,  like  all  otiier  reports  on  all  other 
undertakings,  sets  forth  and  dwells  upon  a  state  of  prosperity  perfectly 
bewildering.  One  would  suppose  some  mighty  feeling  had  arisen  in  die 
breasts  of  all  mankind  in  connexion  with  the  Aldgate  Pump  Life  As- 
surance Company.  No  sooner  did  this  precious  infant  see  light,  than 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  there  sprang  forth  sources  of  nourishment. 
To  say  that  it  is  thriving,  that  it  has  every  sign  of  health  and  longevity, 
that  it  is  the  finest  life  assurance  baby  that  ever  was  seen,  would  be 
simply  childish — would  be  mere  twaddle.  The  Aldgate  Pump  Assurance 
Company  passed  through  no  intervening  stages — ^it  was  bom,  and  it  is 
a  man— a  strong,  stout  man  now,  and  one  which  will  possess  herculean 
proportions  by-and-by. 
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After  ibe  reading  the  report,  die  chairman  moves  its  adoption  (thro^vving 
in  another  word  in  praise  of  the  manager),  and  the  six  proprietors  and 
two  aadit(urs  and  physician  each  have  a  Httle  **  say."  Finally,  there  is  a 
TOte  of  thanks  to  the  manager,  and  that  personage  then  dehvers  himself 
of  an  oration,  before  which  all  the  other  orations  of  the  day  must  humbly 
bow.  Almost  moved  to  tears  at  this  display  of  so  much  ability  and  sterling 
worth  on  the  part  of  an  individual  known  to  be  so  inadequst^y  rewarded, 
a  propiietor  rises,  and  in  faltering  accents  beseeches  the  chairman 
and  directors  to  retain  the  exemplafy  manager's  services  at  any  cost. 
Such  an  appeal  is,  of  eourse,  irresistible,  and  Ihe  chairman's  feelings  will 
just  allow  mm  to  murmur  that  the  subject  of  an  increased  salary  to  the 
manager  is  already  under  consideration ; — and  the  meeting  is  dissolved, 
and  luncheon  is  commenced. 

But,  apologising  ior  this  digression,  we  return  to  our  statement,  that 
even  were  it  true  uiat  the  old  offices  proved  perfectly  obdurate  to  a  general 
appeal  to  a  certain  extent  to  modify  their  system  of  business  so  as  to  fit 
it  better  to  altered  times  and  contingencies,  there  might  be  reason  for 
some  few  new  offices,  assuredly  not  for  the  overwhelming  mass  now 
blaaoned  forth  in  London  city.  The  argument  already  uxged  against  the 
number  of  new  offices  (quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  they  are 
sound  or  rotten)  is  thoroughly  true  and  cogent.  Why  should  you  waste 
in  expensive  machinery  tens  of  thousands  which  otherwise  would  return 
into  the  pockets  of  the  assured  ?  Even  assuming  that  competition  could 
be  carried  on  &irly  at  a  reasonable  expense — ^thiUi  is  to  say,  without  one 
party  being  induced  to  spend  a  farthing  more  than  he  could  and  would 
if  there  were  no  competition,  and  advantage  were  obtained  simply  by 
superior  energy  and  perseverance— even  then,  we  say,  the  multitude  of 
offices  would  be  an  evil,  because  the  expenses  of  the  unnecessary  number 
of  establishments  would  be  money  really  thrown  away,  squandered,  only 
the  servants  and  tradesmen  being  benefited ;  but  when  you  examine  the 
system  of  competition  as  now  existing — when  you  see  the  terrible  outlay 
which  is  requued  to  obtain  success — when,  you  are  made  aware  of  the 
touting  which  goes  on  in  the  first  instance  for  agents ;  next,  the  terms 
which  these  agents  require ;  and,  finally,  the  battling,  and  struggling, 
and  vieing  for  proposals — ^we  think  there  can  be  no  question  but  t£at  it  is 
very  unfortunate  we  have  as  many  offices  as  now  exist.  We  consider 
that  they  ought  never  to  have  been,  under  the  best  circumstances — even 
if  ev^  one  of  them  were  sound  as  rocks  (or  as  the  '<  Rock,"  perhaps,  we 
might  say) — ^if  all  the  directors  and  all  the  officers  were  unquestionably 
good,  honest  men,  and  the  expenses  had  all  been  perfectly  legitimate  and 
moderate,  but  admitting  them  to  have  been  a  mistake  and  a  mischief — 
even  under  these  circumstances,  when  you  draw  a  darker  shade  over  the 
picture  by  adding  the  colour  which  every  man  of  sense  will  say  must  be 
added,  aner  he  has  carefully  and  calmly  scrutinised  the  general  features 
of  most  modem  offices — surely  there  must  be  a  sigh,  a  doubt,  a  misgiving 
lest  a  day  of  downfal,  of  bitter  disappointment,  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
may  dawn  gloomily  hereafter. 

We  would  only  make  one  exception  in  our  condemnation  of  new  pro- 
jects. There  may  be  fair  reasons  for  forming  what  are  termed  "  Class" 
Offices.  If  there  be  any  marked  peculiarity  connected  with  a  particular 
class  of  persona — through  their  occupation  or  otherwise — ^there  is  certainly 
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a  gxtmnd  for  Beparfttiiig  diem  from  tbe  genenil  moss  in  respect  of  life 
ftBBiiranoe.  But  even  this  plea  may  be  abused.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  class  offices  now,  and  though  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  want 
yet  unsupplied,  the  promoters  of  any  new  undertaking  of  this  character 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  very  dear  case  before  they  should  receive 
public  support 

Buty  being  saddled  with  this  evil  of  a  superabundance  of  assurance 
offices,  how  are  we  to  treat  it,  and  wherein  lies  the  remedy  ?  Let  the 
assured  bestir  themselves.  Some  years  ago  any  proprietor  venturing  at 
any  general  meeting  of  a  railway  body  to  hint  a  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  directors,  was  treated  with  perfect  contempt.  He  was  a 
booby,  a  nuisance,  a  maker  of  mischief,  a  troublesome  lellow,  a  paltry 
prattler,  a  miserable  ignoramus,  and  was  accordingly  snubbed  and  put 
down.  Things  are  altered  now.  Railway  shareholders  dare  to  express 
an  opinion,  dare  to  be  displeased,  dare  to  censure,  dare  (fearful  thought !) 
to  appoint  committees  of  investigation  into  the  state  of  affiiirs.  And 
why  should  not  policy-holders  do  the  same  ?  Their  stake  is  not  small, 
their  interest  not  insignificant.  Why  is  it  they  are  so  foolish  as  not  to 
attend  the  general  meetings  of  companies,  see  and  hear  for  themselves, 
ascertidn  whether  Mr.  Manager  Simpkins  is  the  paragon  he  is  described, 
and  whether  the  several  directors  are  the  remarkable  combinations  of 
integrity  and  intelligence  they  are  represented  to  be?  Again,  let  a 
policy-holder  look  sharply  and  suspiciously  at  a  great  display  of  business. 
The  progress  of  a  society's  income  is  no  evidence  by  itself  of  soundness 
and  stability.  Life  assurance  business,  like  every  other  business,  can  be 
conducted  with  safety  only  upon  certain  principles.  You  must  see, 
reader,  whether  those  principles  are  adopted  in  the  office  wherein  you 
are  insured,  or  whether  your  office  be  merely  a  means  of  support  to  a 
worthless  crew,  who  quite  cast  out  of  their  consideration  the  object  for 
which  the  undertaking  was  supposed  to  have  been  originated.  There  is 
this  comfort  for  policy-holders  in  questionable  societies,  that  an  associa- 
tion must  have  gone  very  far  wrong  indeed  for  its  position  to  be  quite 
hopeless,  and  for  it  to  be  advisable  to  close  its  operations  at  a  loss.  If 
tJiere  be  anything  of  a  footing  obtained,  and  the  mismanagement,  or 
recklessness,  or  dishonesty  have  existed  only  a  few  years,  and  now  a 
total  change  be  effected^-energy,  prudence,  and  integrity  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  reverse  qualities — a  society  may  yet  be  redeemed  and 
brought  into  a  solvent  condition.  Regretting  the  birth  of  so  many 
puny  societies — being  sure  that  under  the  best  circumstances  they  must 
prevent  the  receipt  by  policy-holders  of  much  additional  benefit — ^yet,  as 
the  mischief  cannot  be  undone,  it  only  remains  to  lighten  it  to  the 
utmost  extent.  Thereforo,  we  repeat,  let  every  person  assured  make  it 
his  business  to  examine  tite  condition  of  his  society,  and  if  he  shall  find 
it  amiss,  let  him  join  with  his  companions  in  the  undertaking  in  an 
endeavour  to  set  it  strsught,  and  let  share  and  policy-holders  especially  see 
whether  advantageous  amalgamations  cannot  be  effected,  competition 
lessened,  and  expenses  diminished. 

Finally,  let  us  beg  the  public  not  to  countenance  the  further  hatching 
of  new  offices,  which  have  not  the  slightest  recommendation  over  the  old 
ones^  which  have  no  new  features  to  add,  and  which  have  merely  been 
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concocted  by  some  miaerable  coterie,  whose  busincM  it  is  to  originate 
and  profit  by  these  needless  and,  therefore,  mischieyoos  produetioiis. 
Fray,  dear  public,  do  not  allow  the  system  of  humbug,  whether  in  li£i 
assurance  or  any  other  matter,  to  dazde  and  delude  you  so  much  as  it 
has  done  hitherto.  Every  man  has  a  brain  and  power  of  thought— > 
every  man  can  understand  a  great  deal  of  a  question  if  he  will  but  give 
himself  the  trouble  (but  we  are  all  so  very  idle)  to  cast  his  mind  really 
upon  it  Turn  over  a  new  leaf,  my  friends ;  look  boldly  at  every  obest 
placed  before  you.  This  is  all  that  is  needed ;  in  a  moment  it  will  witfaer 
and  die. 
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It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  welcome  a  new  work  by  Captain 
Ohamier,  whom  we  had  long  missed  from  our  library  table.  The  last 
time  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  greeting  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  and  since  then  he  has  been  silent.  The 
reason  is  fully  explained  by  the  volumes  we  now  have  before  us :  he  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  new  book  of  travels, 
and  most  satisfiactorily  has  he  performed  his  task.  On  such  a  well- 
beaten  track  as  the  captain  followed,  its  requires  very  peculiar  talent  to 
be  able  to  pick  up  anything  new ;  but  the  gallant  author,  as  it  were, 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  outstrip  all  competitors  on  the  road,  and  we 
must  allow  that  he  has  performed  his  self-imposed  task  with  great  dis- 
crimination. A  sworn  foe  to  despotism,  he  cannot  allow  for  a  moment 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and,  consequently,  we  must  not  feel 
surprised  at  many  allusions  which  any  man  but  a  frank,  free-hearted 
sailor  would  have  suppressed.  But  we  like  lum  all  the  better  for  it : 
although  not  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  he  does,  still  the  utter  want  of 
reticence  induces  us  to  put  faith  in  his  journal,  and  it  is  indubitable  that 
it  does  contfun  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  In  fact^  no  better  book  could  be  suggested  as  a  supplemental 
Handbook  to  Italy;  and  though,  of  course,  Murray's  deservedly  holds  its 
place,  still  Captain  Chamier's  volumes  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  boon 
to  those  who  desire  information  which  such  a  work  as  the  Handbook 
naturally  cannot  find  room  for. 

The  captain's  companions  on  this  tour  were  the  members  of  his  own 
family ;  but  he  does  not  spare  them  for  all  that.  Thus  he  describes  his 
lady-wife  as  "  a  pretty-faced  woman  enough,  with  large  dark  eyes.  Sen- 
timental humbugs  would  compare  them  to  those  of  the  wild  gazelle  or 
roe  :  they  were  nothing  but  eyes,  large,  black,  and  clear ;  her  nose  had 
a  devotional  inclination  to  heaven  ;  her  mouth  was  small  and  pretty,  and 
her  feet  and  hands  gave  the  bootmaker  and  glover  such  trouble  to  fit 
her,  that  they  charged  her  more  than  a  woman  with  a  mud-crushing 
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feot  or  a  senllery^msid's  liands.  As  for  mj  daughter,  she  was  hir  aai 
comely  enoagli,  with  a  horror  of  a  freckle,  and  who  coTered  her  fitee 
with  Teib  and  nglies,  until  the  most  piercing  eye  could  never  have 

asoertained  if  she  were  twenty  or  nzty She  had  the  curse  of 

aentimentalisni  and  poetry :  OTcrything  in  her  imagination  was  magni- 
fied into  loveliness  and  ecstasy :  the  commonest  donkey  was  promoted  to 
the  muiey  and  a  Ugh  trotting  horse  was  a  fit  charger  for  Marmion.*' 
These  do  not  appear,  pri$ndfaeie^  the  hest  travelling  companions  for  an 
uneentimentalist,  but  possibly  they  served  to  keep  the  capttfn  always 
at  fever  heat,  and  lying  in  ambush  for  any  sickly  cant  on  which  he 
coold  pounce. 

In  this  style  the  whole  of  the  book  is  written,  although  here  and  there 
it  is  evident  that  Captain  Chamier  has  an  eye  for  nature  as  open  as  any 
poet's  in  fine  frenzy  rolling :  but  he  is  quite  in  the  right  not  to  go  into 
ecstasies  about  every  pretty  little  view,  which  is  the  great  fault  of  your 
travelling  English.  We  believe  that,  were  they  to  speak  honestly, 
tourists  would  aUow  that,  on  a  fair  comparison,  England  contains  as 
much  fine  scenery  as  any  other  country  in  Europe,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  it  to  grow  fashionable.  We  had  some 
hopes,  when  Biffin  commenced  his  attempt  to  reform  our  hotel-keepers' 
bills,  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  it  would  be  almost  as  cheap  to 
spend  a  week  in  Wales  as  it  is  to  go  to  Constantinople.  But,  alas !  the 
effort  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  season  longer  we  are  forced  up 
the  Rhine,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  travellinfi^  at  home.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Walter  White,  in  his  Cockney's  walk  to  we  Land's  End,  seems  to 
have  made  a  move  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  possibly,  by  the  time  our 
publishers,  in  their  laudable  spirit  of  emulation,  have  supplied  us  with 
walks  from  Gray's  Inn  to  John  o'  Groats,  from  Belgravia  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  «nd  so  on,  our  innkeepers  will  begin  to  wake  up,  and  find 
that  the  day  for  protection  has  gone  past,  and  that  they  too  must  do 
homage  to  the  beatific  princi^es  of  free  trade. 

But  worthy  rivals  of  our  English  hotel-keepers  may  be  found  on  the 
Continent.  Let  any  one  call  to  mind  their  bill  at  the  Hdtel  d'Angleterre 
at  Baden,  and  let  ihem  compare  it  with  a  similar  specimen  from  any 
countiy  hotel  in  England— of  course  we  are  not  alluding  to  our  London 
caravansenus,  where  deluded  youths  from  Oxford  are  let  in  for  eieht 
pounds  odd  for  supper  and  a  bed — and  we  do  not  think  that  much  dif- 
ference will  be  found.  And  at  some  of  the  inns  in  Germany  quite  off 
the  route  the  landlords  can  make  out  a  bill  as  if  they  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  vicinity  of  Euston-square.  We  still  shudder  at  the 
reminiscence  of  a  week's  stay  at  Rippoldsau,  in  the  Black  Forest.  Cap- 
tain Chamier  seems  earily  satisfied  on  this  score ;  as  long  as  he  was  well 
served,  he  did  not  grumble  over  V addition;  and  we  only  find  one 
instance  where  the  host  pitched  it  a  little  too  strong,  to  wluch  the  captain 
thus  alludes  :  "  The  bill  we  paid  here  was  the  highest  on  the  whole  road. 
I  would  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  cuisine  or  the  wine  :  but  if  the 
landlord  would  alter  his  addition  into  subtraction,  it  would  be  more 
honest  in  him,  and  more  agreeable  to  travellers.  The  inn,  by  no  means 
a  bad  one,  is  admirably  placed  for  fleecing  victims  :  it  looks  comfortable, 
and  it  is  comfortable :  and  when  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  mist  rises 
thick  from  the  gorges— -when  the  snow  is  on  the  mountains,  and  the  rain 
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in  the  valley,  the  traveller  prefers  the  extortion  to  pursuing  his  way  .to 
Isella  in  the  dark,  with  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  descent.'* 

From  inns  to  couriers  is  a  natural  precession,  and  we  are  giad  to  find 
Captain  Chamier  was  so  sensible  a  man  as  to  be  his  own  courier,  aided  by 
the  experience  of  a  perfect  jewel — an  honest  vetiurino.  This  system  of 
couriers  is  the  greatest  curse  which  fashion  inflicts  i^on  izarrelliog 
English :  because  the  Duchess  of  Rongelion  does  not  object  to  have 
twenty«five  per  cent  tacked  on  to  her  biUs  for  the  gratification  of  being 
escorted  by  a  fierce  moustachiod  chasseur,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  must  do  the  same  ;  but  while  in  the  former  ease  the  addi- 
tion to  the  expense  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  Mr.  Smith  will  fleel  the 
effects  of  it  for  the  next  six  months.  We  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
advocates  of  sumptuary  laws,  but  still  we  should  be  heartily  glad,  were 
eveiy  applicant  for  a  passport  compelled  to  go  through  an  examination 
in  the  language  of  the  countries  he  proposes  to  visit,  in  order  to  check 
the  amount  of  cheating  which  his  ignorance  encourages.  Onee  upon  a 
time  the  Germans  were  a  patriarchal  race,  content  with  asking  not  mare 
than  fifty  per  cent  above  the  market  price  of  their  goods,  and  willing  to 
take  twenty-five ;  but  now  they  have  increased  it  to  cent,  per  c^it.,  and, 
what  is  worse,  will  not  be  beat  down  a  fraction.  Of  a  verity,  the  Jchn 
Smiths  have  muchto  answer  for ! 

There  is  a  certain  list  kept  at  the  Neapolitan  ports  of  persons  not  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  many  curious  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  the  bevues  committed  by  the  police — in  stopping  young  men 
because  their  names  happened  to  be  Tom  Pune,  or  Thomas  Moore.  We 
rather  fan<^  there  is  an  addition  to  the  list  of  one  Frederick  Chamier 
by  this  time,  as  a  most  dangerous  foe  to  government.  Not  the  least 
curious  portion  of  his  work  is  that  devoted  to  poor  Sicily ;  piiest-iiddfin 
and  king-ridden,  no  wonder  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  Euk^  lies 
fallow.  The  monks  are  estimated  at  28,000,  whilst  the  nuns  figure  for 
18,000.  As  our  author  observes,  in  a  spirit  which  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  Thackeray,  <^  if  the  King  of  Naples  placed  a  musket  in 
the  hands  of  all  these  gentlemen,  who  are  the  most  pn^iigate  of  Naples, 
and  the  most  worthless  of  Sicily,  he  might  muster  an  extra  army  of 
40,000,  and  leave  plenty  of  the  r^y  religious  and  excellent  prelates  of 
boih  countries  to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  his  indolent  subjects." 

But  through  the  whole  of  Italy  the  same  system  is  miuntained — monks 
and  soldiers  keep  the  people  in  subjection,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  has  acquued  its  greatest  development  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  Czar  on  a  small  scale  landly  provides  hu  loving  subjects 
with  amusements  in  the  shape  6i  lotteries — long  ago  scouted  &m  every 
well-regulated  state — and  we  drawing^  are  superintended  by  priests. 
The  streets  teem  with  predictions  as  to  lucky  numbers  to  be  backed. 
Some  dream  of  numbers — some  consult  their  priests ;  but  owing  to  one 
of  these  spiritual  advisers  having  religiously  recommended  at  various 
times  numbers  which  did  win,  the  government  wisely  proliibited  such 
interferences  with  the  devil's  avocation.  Books  under  the  attractive 
names  of  '<  La  Zingara  Fortunata,"  '^  Zoroaster,"  &c.,  describe  how  to 
gain  success ;  and  the  poor  ignorant  dupes  believe  in  them,  and  starve 
themselves  to  save  a  few  grani  with  which  to  back  fortune. 

Our  autiior  is  very  severe,  and  it  seems  justiy  so,  upon  the  priests^  and 
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be  gives  stories  which  prove  them  capable  of  every  crime.  Indeed,  as  he 
remarks,  a  book  called  the  Crimes  of  the  Clergy  would  meet  with  a  rapid 
sale,  and  wonld  be  the  most  exciting  work  ever  published.  '^But  who 
dare  fttte«k  llie  el«rgy  in  Nicies,  excepting  in  whispers  ?  and  who  dare 
publish  thp  bo^?  Is  not  the  court  most  eminently  virtuous  ?—«who 
sees  a  naked  statue  anywhere  ?  Have  not  decency  and  jaarality  av^ 
gested  the  %*leaf  on  the  marble,  and  the  green  inexpiessibles  on  the 
opera^dsneevs  ?"  fiut  the  captain  has  an  espedal  reason  to  aboK  the 
deigy,  for  actually,  while  being  blessed  by  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's,  some 
eait^  preferred  his  pocket-haniUEeichief  to  his  own  aalvatbn ;  his  gnedy 
eiaws  had  seised  their  prey :  there  was  an  indecorous  movement  behind : 
but — 

Who  at  that  moment  could  torn  &om  him  who  held  the  kevs  of  Heaven,  or 
cease  to  regard  the  Catholic  representation  of  C^st  on  earth?— nay,  who— be 
he  Protestant  or  heretic— can  look  on  all  this  worldly  grandeur  in  tliat  church 

"  With  nothing  like  to  thee. 
Worthiest  of  God— the  Holy  and  the  True," 

and  not  fed  hummed— not  feel  a  certain  awe  and  reverence,  a  profound  submis- 
sion, a  oonsdoosness  of  the  great  imposing  ceremony,  a  certain  thrill  of  religious 
fervour,  an  admiration?  Par  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  those  religious  rites 
and  offices,  or  attempt  to  ridicule  what  many  regard  with  favour,  and  none  can 
desjose.  It  is  doing  homage  to  the  Lord :  it  is  all  poor,  weak  man  can  imagine 
as  giving  an  idea  othis  submission,  or  of  honouring  the  Prince  of  prinees ;  and 
these  great  and  imposing  ceremonies  are  more  calculated  to  work  upon  minds 
incapaole  of  adoration  without  pomp,  or  prayer  without  exdtement.  There  is 
something  wonderfully  impressive  in  the  scene — the  music's  reverberation 
through  tiiis  magnificent  temple,  the  prostration  of  thousands ;  one  man  alone 
erect,  and  he  the  supposed  Vicegerent  of  the  Lord,  holding  on  high  that  in 
which  the  Bivinijky  itself  is  enshrined,  and  in  his  clear  deep  voice  pronouncing 
the  Holy  TriniW.  Above,  is  all  that  man  can  do  to  imitate  the  heavens  in  their 
hhze  of  light ;  Dclow,  are  the  worshippers  of  Him  who  led  captivity  captive, 
prostrate  on  the  eaoih,  not  daring  to  lift  their  eyes ;  there  is  a  silenee,  an  awful 
silence,  as  the  smoke  from  the  censer  rises,  and  shrouds,  as  it  were,  the  elevated 
Host;  and  there  is  a  sublime  dignity  in  the  words  whiioh  dose  the  captivating 
ceremony.    I  confess  I  £dt  excessivdy  overcome. 

I  wonder  where  that  vagabond  expects  to  go  to  hereafter  who  filched  my 
property  ?  What  a  disregard  he  must  have  had  for  the  Pope  and  his  blessing ! 
unless,  mdeed,  he  thought  the  blessing  sanctified  the  deed.  I  was  uncommonly 
annoyed.  I  never  bargained  for  being  robbed  in  such  a  diurch,  in  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  smd  as  I  might  have  failed  in  another  of  Mosti's  maxims  of  ''not  bdng 
late  at  the  table  d'hdte,"  I  left  the  Basilica,  and  returned  to  the  hotd 

Unfortunately  our  space  is  finite,  or  we  would  midtiply  quotations  to 
prove  how  well  worthy  this  book  is  of  perusal.  All  that  is  left  us  to  do 
IS  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  readers — and  by  this  time  we  flatter 
ourselves  they  place  some  confidence  in  our  recommendation — and  assure 
them  that»  wnether  they  desire  amusement  or  instruction,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  Captain  Chamier  on  his  unsentimental  tour. 
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ENSIGN  PEPPER'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

Camp  Hospital,  before  Sebastopol,  July,  1855. 

Dear  Aunt  Pkisoilla, — As  it  is  three  months  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  I  make  sare  yon  think  I  am  dead  and  buried 
and  gone  to  heaven — and  if  there  were  not  a  heaven  to  go  to,  for  those 
who  drop  off  in  misery  here,  it  would  be  a  blue  look-out  But  when  you 
come  to  know  that  I  have  been  suffering  for  my  country  in  the  shape  of 
a  wound  and  a  dangerous  fever,  you  will  not  attribute  my  silence  to 
neglect.  And  if  I  don't  write  to  my  revered  guardian  this  time,  he  must 
set  it  down  to  the  same  cause ;  but  your  letter  will  be  as  much  as  I  can 
accomplish,  for  my  hand  and  thoughts  are  still  shaky.  It  occurred  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  June ;  I  mean  the  battle  that  was  so  fatal  to  me 
and  my  head  :  a  very  glorious  anniversary  (over  the  left)  of  the  battle  of 
Watenoo.  I  have  received  all  your  letters ;  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
last  one.  You  say  in  it  that  I  have  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  for 
you  read  it  in  the  Dat/y  NewSj  ^'  Ensign  Pepper  to  be  lieutenant,"  and 
ou  and  Jessie  send  me  a  whole  sideful  of  congratulations.  Fm  sure  I 
on't  know  of  anything  I  have  been  promoted  to,  except  that  ugly  shot 
and  a  broken  head.  There's  no  such  luck  in  store  for  me  as  promotion : 
so  if  ever  you  should  read  of  "  Ensigpi  Pepper  to  a  baronetcy,"  you  may 
make  certain  it's  not  me.  There  are  plenty  of  Peppers  out  here,  but  1 
don't  know  the  fellow  that  was  in  luck.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  cousin 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  or  some  of  that  renowned  lot,  if  he  really  has  got 
an  advance. 

I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Gill  has  got  his  promotion,  but  it  is  into 
another  world.  He  had  a  warning  the  night  before  he  died :  it  was  his 
brother's  ghost,  who  came  to  his  tent  and  beckoned  him  out ;  so  Gill  saw 
it  was  all  over  with  him,  and  looked  out  for  the  bullet  that  did  for  him. 
He  was  excessively  down  about  it,  and  said,  if  he  got  over  the  morrow 
safely,  he'd  never  say  his  prayers  in  bed  again,  but  kneel  down  before  he 
got  m.     But  I'd  better  be^n  at  the  beginning. 

After  I  wrote  to  you  in  April  we  led  a  regular  drony  life  (not  drony 
in  the  full  meaning  of  ihe  word,  but  drony  so  £eu:  as  that  there  was  no 
change,  our  only  recreation  being  to  rub  our  mosquito  bites,  to  torment 
the  £e8,  and  to  bury  our  dead  afiter  the  nightly  encounters  with  the 
Russians)  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  we  found  out  there  was  going 
to  be  an  expedition  against  Kertch.  It  was  sud  that  some  of  us  were  to 
be  in  it,  and  we  all  looked  sharp  for  the  good  news  that  our  own  was 
one  of  the  marked  out  regiments — anything  for  a  change. 

Orders  came,  and  I  was  in  luck  for  once,  and  away  we  started  to  attack 
Kertch.  We  had  to  get  to  it  by  water.  Only  a  rew  re&;iment8  went — 
Highlanders,  Guards,  Hussars,  &c. — and  some  French  detachments. 
Georgy  Brown  commanded,  and  if  he  would  put  away  a  few  of  his 
crotchets  we  could  not  wish  a  better  commander.  We  embarked  at 
Balaklava  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  the  23rd,  I  think  it  was,  and  when 
we  arrived  the  next  day  at  Kert(£,  the  bombardment  had  begun,  and 
they  were  hard  at  it.  Our  fleet,  under  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  was  rapping 
it  into  the  Kertch  fortifications,  scattering  the  earthworks  and  blowing 
up  the  magazines.  What  with  the  smoke  and  what  with  the  roar,  we 
were  pretty  well  blinded  and  deafened.     As  much  as  we  could  see  of  the 
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ahore  looked  like  the  Eljsian  Fields  after  the  harrenness  aod  mud  of  the 
Crimea.  Broad  plains  of  undulating  meadow-land,  its  long  grass  (taller 
than  English)  of  the  darkest  and  brightest  green,  lovely  flowers  spangled 
OTer  it,  plenty  of  g^wing  wheat  and  grazing  cattle,  pretty  little  Tartar 
cottages,  and  a  big  white  lighthouse. 

Before  we  had  landed,  the  Russians  had  had  enough  of  our  noUe  guns, 
and  had  flown  to  unknown  regions,  like  cowards,  and  we  took  quiet  pos- 
session. Why  didn't  they  stop  and  take  their  licking?  they  should  have 
had  it  kindly.  Kertch  looked,  from  our  ships,  a  very  pretty  town,  its 
houses  principally  white  and  their  shutters  greeo.  There  were  some 
good  strong  government-store  buildings,  and  lots  of  windmills.  Some 
of  the  houses  were  painted  blue,  and  some  yellow,  and  some  crimson ; 
but  the  white  looked  the  best.  And  there  was  a  dockyard,  and  a  gun 
battery,  and  at  the  top  of  a  hill  behind  the  town  there  were  two  stone 
buildings,  one  containing  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  Great  Mithridates, 
the  other  containing  nothing  but  smash — ^when  we  got  there.  Mithri- 
dates was  the  name  of  seven  sovereigns  of  Pontus,  and  the  seventh  of 
theAi  (this  one)  was  so  brave  and  clever  that  he  spoke  every  language 
and  conquered  eveiy  nation,  and  also  studied  physic  till  he  found  out  an 
antidote  to  poison,  which  may  still  be  procured  at  any  druggist's  shop. 
Please  to  read  this  part  to  my  guardian,  for  I  know  it  will  please  him  to 
find  I  have  not  forgotten  my  school  acquirements.  In  the  other  build- 
ing, the  contents,  as  I  say,  were  destroyed,  so  we  could  not  quite  decide 
upon  what  it  had  been  built  to  represent.  We  went  up  terraces  and 
stone  steps  of  granite  to  get  to  it  It  was  built  with  pillars,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pantheon,  and,  inside,  we  could  make  out  glass-cases,  and 
urns,  and  tablets,  and  Greek  ornaments,  aod  figures  of  marble,  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  slabs  and  earthen  jars,  all  smashed  up  as  small  as  walnut- 
shells.  We  lifted  up  our  voices  and  eyes,  in  despair,  at  witnessing  such 
wanton  destruction,  and  set  it  down  to  the  Turks,  who  are  g^eat  pil- 
laging ru£Gians.  They  tried  their  hands  that  day  at  every  known  crime, 
not  excepting  murder,  and  we  were  obliged  to  shoot  and  bayonet  some, 
before  they  would  leave  off.  A  precious  fatiguing  walk  we  had  to 
Kertch,  after  landing  irom  the  ships :  not  that  it  was  far,  but  the  day 
was  as  hot  as  blaze  could  make  it,  and  our  men  were  so  strapped  up  in 
their  heavy  clothing,  and  stocked  up,  and  knapsacked  up,  that  they  fell 
out  of  the  ranks  by  hundreds.  On  the  Friday,  we  marched  and  took 
possession  of  Yenikale,  most  of  us  half  dead  again.  It  was  only  six 
miles,  but  the  whole  line  of  distance  was  dotted  with  exhausted  strag- 
glers, and  if  the  Russians  had  been  sharp  enough  to  come  down  upon 
us  then,  they  might  have  made  mincemeat  of  the  lot.  The  Turks  stood 
the  marching  well — I  don't  believe  ten  of  them  fell  out  all  the  way ;  but 
they  went  sacking  into  the  houses  at  Yenikale,  like  they  had  into  those 
at  &ertch,  plundering,  and  breaking,  and  setting  on  fire.  The  French 
did  a  Httle,  in  the  same  line,  towards  their  share,  vowing  they  wanted 
wood  for  firing,  and  demolishing  furniture  to  provide  it ;  but  we  behaved 
like  lambs  and  gentlemen.  There  was  something  up  with  our  commis- 
saxy  department,  as  usual,  and  whilst  they  were  thinking  about  it,  the 
French  acted,  and  cleared  the  country  of  all  the  cattle,  so  our  commissary 
fellows  had  to  go  to  the  French,  hat  in  hand,  and  beg  some  meat.  We 
had  no  tents  that  night,  and  few  of  us  blankets,  so  we  lay  in  our  clothes, 
and  the  dew  gave  us  a  ducking  vapour-bath.      I  thought  it  pleasant, 
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after  the  hot  march ;  hut  some  of  the  old  ones  grovHed  <prer  it^  and  said 
we  should  all  be  in  for  agae  and  rheumatism.  The  French  had  every- 
thing, as  they  always  do— tents,  and  provisions,  and  comforts.  Veiy 
glorious  results  came  of  this  expedition  to  Keitoh.  The  fdlied  fleet 
destroyed  about  three  hundred  Russian  vessels,  most  of  them  laden  wiA 
provisions  for -our  enemies  in  the  Crimea^  We  ou  land  blew  up  heaps  of 
their  powder,  and  captured  thdr  guns,  and  pitehed  tiieir  stores  of  shot 
and'sh^  into  the  sea,  and  destroyed  their  magazines  of  com  and  flour: 
altogether,  what  we  demolished  by  sea  and  by  land  would  have  fed  the 
enemy's  army  till  next  Christmas.  Wouldn't  they  foam  when  they 
heard  of  it! 

Tb^  had  a  smart  battle  before  Sebastopol  on  the  7th  of  Jane*  ^  I  was 
not  in  it,  being  with  the  Kertch  expedition,  and  of  course  I  could  not  cot 
myself  in  two,  and  be  in  both  places  at  once.  If  you  get  a  correct  plan 
of  Sebastopol  and  the  works  around  it,  you  will  see  a  hill  with  slanting 
slopes,  and  a  g^at  quadrangular  work  atop  of  it,  surrounded  by  parapets* 
It  is  called  the  Mamelon,  and  is  near  to  the  Malakoff  Tower.  You  wiO 
also  see  a  place  called  the  Redan,  with  some  quarries  before  it :  it  is 
separated  from  the  Malakoff  by  the  Middle  Ravine.  WeU,  it  was  detei^ 
mined  to  attack  these,  and  the  French  advanced  against*  the  Mamelon, 
and- the  English  against  the  Quarries.  It  was  begun  on  die  6th  of 
June  ;  a  thundering  hot  day,  Tubbs  said,  and  plenty  of  lightning  and 
plenty  of  fighting.  Next  day  they  went  at  it  again,  and  Lord  Raglan 
came  down,  with  his  staff,  and  looked  on,  as  was  his  custom  daring  our 
great  engagements.  They  kept  it  up  till  dark :  the  F^nch  got  into  the 
Mamelon  and  sent  the  Russians  flying  down  the  hill,  behind,  but  they 
had  to  contend  for  their  possession  inch  by  inch  and  life  for  li^  We 
also  gained,  and  kept,  the  Quarries  in  front  of  the  Redan,  and  it's  said  here 
that  we  might,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  have  taken  the  Redan  itself,  and 
the  French  the  Malakoff  Tower,  and  it's  a  shame  it  was  not  tried;  It's 
a  stunnmg  place,  the  Mamelon,  for  those  who  have  to  live  inside.  The 
stench  awful,  and  Moulders  of  dead  bodies,  some  with  heads  on  and  some 
without,  stidE  up  from  the  ground,  which  is  not  deep  enough  to  cover 
them.  Of  course  I  can't  give  you  any  detuls  of  this  iMittie,  as  I  was  not 
in  itj  and  one  may  as  well  ask  a  jaclokl  as  ask  Tubbs  for  ihem.  It  was 
very  bad,  in  the  way  of  losses,  but  nothing  to  the  affair  which  toc^  place 
ten  days  afterwards,  on  the  17th  and  ISul  I  was  back  for  that — ^wish 
I  hadn't  been. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  16th  of  June,  I  was  sitting  in  our  tent  wiili 
Tubbs,  having  a  go  at — at  mathematics,  when  Ensign  Gill  came  in.  I 
couldn't  think  what  he  had  been  up  to,  for  he  looked  as  pale  as  a  girL 
<<  Pepper,"  said  he,  "  you  know  there's  some  hot  work  at  hand ;  I  wonder^ 
by  this  time  to-morrow,  how  many  of  us  will  have  passed  into  kingdom 
come!'* 

"  Who  cares  ?"  called  out  Tubbs ;  "  a  fellow  can  die  but  once."  And, 
with  that,  we  set  on  jeering  Gill,  and  said  we'd  subscribe  to  have  a  mass 
offered  up  for  his  soul. 

*^  It's  a  mysterious  matter,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,"  went  on 
GiH,  and  never  a  shade  of  joking  was  on  his  face.  <*  Here  are  we  three 
— for  example — sitting  here  to-night,  alive  and  well,  and,  before  another 
night  comes  round,  we  may  be  shot  down,  and  food  for  the  birds." 
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^  We  dum't  feel  'em  pecking  at  us,  if  we  are^'*  said  Tubbf .  And  both 
ef  US  88^  on  at  him  again. 

^'  I  have  seen  a  ghost,"  interrupted  Gill,  bringing  us  up,  short ;  and, 
upon  my  word,  we  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  he  looked  so 
qoeer.  But  we  modced  at  him,  and  asked  if  ifc  was  Smith's — Smith 
being  a  fellow  who  had  been  turfed  that  daj. 

^'  It  was  my  brother's,"  answered  Gill.  *^  He  died  just  before  I  came 
out  here,  and  if  ever  I  saw  him  in  my  life,  I  did  this  night.  I  dropped 
asleep  after  coming  from  the  trenches,  and  not  a  soul  else  was  in  the 
teni;  I  wa»  lying  down  on  that  heap  of  pantomime  dresses,  the  bear- 
skins, &c. — you  £iow  the  comer— and  something  roused  me  up  with  a 
start;  A  figure  stood  at  the  door,  bedconing  to  me,  and  up  I  bolted, 
half  asleep^  and  was  making  for  the  tent-door,  to  follow,  when  reooUec- 
tion  shot  across  me  that  it  was  my  brother.  In  that  moment  he  had 
gone,  and  I  rushed  to  die  door  and  looked  out,  but  not  a  trace  of  him 
was  in  ^ew,  or  of  anybody  else,  within  reasonable  distance.  I  didn't 
care  to  go  inside  again,  after  that,  so  came  on,  here.  I  luure  heard  of 
these  apparitions  before,  though  I  never  believed  in  them  ;  but  I'll  lay 
joti.two,  anything  you  please,  my  regimentals  if  you  like,  that  I  fall  in 
tOHQQorrow's  aetion." 

^*  ril  lay  yoir  mine  that  we  have  got  a  sucking  calf  in  the  division," 
grinoed  Tnbbs.     '^  Pepper,  let's  go  and  have  him  prayed  over." 

Well,  all  we  could  say  made  not  the  slightest  impression  upon  GilL 
He  sat  there,  in  the  flour^tub,  whitening  his  pants,  with  his  head  on  his 
hand;  and  wouldn't  answer. 

^'  It  iff  strange,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  went  on,  in  a  droning 
sort  of  way  to  faimsdf.  '*  I  have  been  in  the  world  seventeen  years,  and 
I  musb  go  out  of  it,  and  give  an  account  of  what  I've  done  here,  and 
be  judged  for  it.  Only  seventeen  years  of  acting,  here,  against  the  next 
world !  And  that  world  will  last  for  ever.  For  ever !  one  can't  realise 
it :  one's  thoughts  get  bewildered." 

We  wondered  what  he  had  been  reading.  I  said  Mac  Ivor's  ghost* 
seene  in  ^^  Wavedey,"  but  Tubbs  accused  him  of  having  been  listening 
to  8  parson* 

^  Don't  bother,"  interrupted  Gill ;  "  I  had  neither  been  reading  nor 
tsUdng,  I  was  too  tired.  I  came  in  irom  the  trenches,  done  over  with 
heat,  and,  after  eating  a  morsel,  lay  down  in  my  clothes  and  dropped 
asleep.  I  didn't  dream,  and  I  remember  no  more  till  something  seemed 
to  wake  me  on  a  sudden,  and  I  started  up,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  saw — 
it^— standing  there,  beckoning  to  me.  1  shall  not  live  over  to-morrow's 
engagement,  and  if  there's  no  engagement,  a  stray  shot  will  take  me. 
Yon'U  see  me  biuied.  Pepper,"  he  concluded,  as  he  went  out  *^  Give  us 
yoor  hand,  old  chum;  roany's  the  merry  spree  we  have  had  together." 

"Don't  make  your  marrow-bones  sore,  with  kneeling  on  'em,  Gill," 
roared  Tubbs,  after  him.  "  Shall  I  send  you  a  book  of  family  prayer?" 
^'^  If  I  kneel  till  the  i^in  oomes  off,  it's  nothing  to  you,"  retorted  Gill, 
without  looking  back.  '^  And  you  may  keep  your  Prayer-book  for  your- 
self:  perhaps  you  want  it  worse  than  I  do." 

^*  What  does  it  all  mean  ?"  I  said  to  Tubbs,  when  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  It  means  that  he  was  dreaming  of  his  brother,  and  is  a  big  donkey." 
I  write  ''  donkey"  for  politeness'  sake  to  you,  dear  aunt,  but  it  was  some- 
diing  eke  Tubbs  said.     Before  night  had  closed  in,  this  news  had  got 
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wind  in  the  camp,  and  Gill's  tent  was  besieg^ed,  every  fellow  laughing  at 
him :  so  if  he  did  have  anj  prayexs  to  say,  I  fear  he  was  intermpted  at 
them. 

At  daybreak  on  Sunday  the  17th  we  opened  with  a  tremendous  can- 
nonade :  the  shot  and  shell  we  pitched  into  the  Russian  lines  must  have 
jolly  well  settled  a  few.  You'll  open  your  eyes  when  I  tell  you  that  that 
day  and  the  next  we  fired  25,000  rounds.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, I  was  carrying  a  message  from  Major  Gum  to  the  quarters  of  our 
general  of  division,  when  I  heard  somebody  come  tearing  and  shouting 
after  me,  and,  looking  round,  who  should  I  see  but  Tubbs,  his  hoe  as 
black  as  a  chimney-sweep's  with  the  artillery  smoke. 

"  Pepper,"  he  cried  out,  "  why  can't  you  stop  ?  What's* the  good  of 
winding  a  fellow  like  this  ?"  So  I  turned  to  meet  him,  and  asked  what 
was  up. 

''  That  ghost  hit  it  last  night,"  he  said;  '<  Gill's  gone." 

"  Bosh!"  I  swd,  for  I  didn't  believe  him.  "  Don't  be  a  fool.  I've 
got  to  deliver  this  paper  for  the  major." 

''  It  will  be  all  bosh  with  him  in  a  few  minutes,"  returned  Tubbs. 
^'  Come  and  see  where  he's  lying.  The  blood's  coming  out  of  him  like  a 
stuck  pig."  I  believed  then,  and  rushed  after  Tubbs,  and  got  to  the 
front,  braving  any  stray  shots  from  the  enemy.  It  was  a  stray  shot  that 
had  done  for  Gill.  He  was  coming  in,  after  the  day's  cannonading, 
when  a  bullet  went  through  him  below  the  chest,  and  he  fell  close  to  our 
lines.  If  you'll  just  watch  the  pump-spout  the  next  time  your  cook's 
pumping  water  into  a  bucket  to  wash  the  potatoes,  you'll  have  an  idea  of 
how  it  came  out  of  him.  I  thought  he  was  gone,  for  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  hb  face  and  hands  of  a  death  whiteness,  so  I  knelt  down  with 
my  cheek  close  to  his  lips,  to  feel  if  there  was  any  breath,  and  with  that 
he  opened  his  eyes.  ^'  I  say,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  *'  this  won't  do ;  do  you 
think  we  can  move  you  ?"  He  was  quite  sensible ;  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes, 
but  he  was  too  nearly  gone  to  speak,  and  he  smiled  and  pointed  with  his 
right  hand,  which  he  could  hardly  rabe,  towards  the  skies.  I  looked  up, 
and  could  see  nothing,  only  an  appearance  of  thunder ;  so  I  don't  know 
what  he  meant — whether  to  intimate  that  he  was  going  to  them,  or  that 
the  ghost  was  up  there,  but  if  the  former,  the  expression  on  his  face  told 
he  did  not  fear  the  journey.  He  held  it  there  for  a  minute,  and  then 
the  hand  fell,  and  the  eyelids  fell,  and  what  remained  of  Gill's  life  fell 
with  it.  • 

"  Poor  devil !"  ejaculated  Tubbs,  "  we'll  bury  him  decently  to-morrow. 
It's  a  rum  thing,  though,  Pepper,  that  he  should  hook  it  exactly  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  the  spectre's  visit." 

No  such  luck,  for  me  at  least,  as  to  bury  anybody.  A  precious  morrow 
it  was — but  I'll  go  on  in  rotation.  We  left  Gill,  his  poor  cold  body,  and 
wan  face  with  the  smile  still  on  it,  and  delivered  the  paper  for  Major 
Gum.  When  we  got  back,  we  found  it  was  decided  that  we  were  to 
open  fire  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  and  after  shelling  it  into  the 
Russians  for  three  hours,  the  French  were  to  assault  the  Malakoff  Tower 
and  we  the  Redan.  Of  course  we  discussed  the  plans  (what  we  knew  of 
them)  amongst  ourselves ;  for  they  can't  stop  ensigns'  tongues  if  they  can 
generals'.  And  we  didn't  see  the  policy  of  the  scheme.  The  plan  of 
attacking  the  Malakoff  was  all  right,  but  where  the  deuce  was  the  pull  of 
attacking  the  Redan  ?     If  the  French  got  possession  of  the  Malakoff 
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Tower,  the  Rnanans  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  Redan ;  and  if 
the  Boanans  retained  the  Malako£P,  neither  French  nor  English  could 
hold  the  Bedau,  because  the  one,  you  must  understand,  commands  the 
other.  Soon  after,  we  heard  that  the  cannonading  was  countermanded, 
and  when  the  affidr  came  off,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  bungle  and  failure 
altogether.  We  heard  that  Lord  Raglan  and  General  Feliseier  (who  now 
commands  the  French  in  the  place  of  Canrobert)  did  not  hit  it  off 
together,  as  to  the  plan  of  attack,  and  that  it  was  the  Frenchman  who 
stopped  the  sheUing.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  moraine  (pitch  dark)  we 
tamed  out  to  the  assault,  Sir  George  Brown  directing  the  English.  . 

The  French  led  the  start,  under  Generals  Mayran,  Brunet,  and  d'Au- 
temarre,  but  the  sneaks  of  Bnssians  had  remounted  their  guns  which  we 
had  silenced  the  previous  day,  and  had  dug  a  deep  ditch  below  the  Mala- 
koff  Tower.  Half  the  attacking  French  fell  into  it.  The  Bussians 
rushed  out  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued :  our  allies  were  beaten  back  with 
extensive  slaughter,  and  Generals  Mayran  and  Brunet  slain.  Our  part 
of  the  business  is  not  so  soon  told  :  perhaps  because  I  know  more  of  the 
details.  The  attack  began  in  three  columns.  I'll  try  and  describe  to  you 
what  it  was  like.  You  must  fancy  a  steep  hill,  with  a  building  atop  of 
it  to  represent  the  Bedan.  Post  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  as  many  guns 
and  Bussians  as  you  can  stow  there^  and  then  send  a  handful  of  English 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  fight  against  them.  While  the  English  are 
struggling  up  to  gain  the  top,  blaze  off  all  the  cannons  and  guns  on  to 
them,  and  see  how  the  poor  fellows  will  fall — and  judge  whether  there 
was  a  shadow  of  hope  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  Three  parties  of  us 
went  forth  to  storm  the  Bedan — you  may  picture  us,  stealing  forth  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  with  some  sailors  marching  ahead  of  us,  bearing 
acaHng^ladders  and  woolpacks.  Sir  John  Campl^ll,  Colonel  Shadforth, 
and  Colonel  Tea  commanded  us :  brave  fellows  they  were,  and  deserved 
a  better  fate.  Colonel  Tea's  division  was  the  first  to  cross  the  trenches— 
at  least  it  was  said  so  afterwards :  I  don't  know,  for  I  was  not  under 
him — and  there  was  a  hitch  in  scrambling  over  the  parapet :  some  got 
over,  and  some  couldn't.  The  lines  were  broken,  and  the  men,  instead 
of  advancing  compactly,  were  rushing  forward  a  few  at  a  time,  anyhow. 
Down  came  the  enemy's  g^s  amongst  them,  as  thick  and  fast  as  rain, 
and  the  men  fell  wholesale.  ''  This  is  wanton  destruction,"  called  out 
Colonel  Tea,  when  he  saw  the  error;  "  signal  the  bugler  to  sound  the 
retreat."  But  the  buglers  had  been  left  at  homoMn  the  tents  (with 
common  sense),  and  so  the  advancing  parties  could  not  be  stopped. 
Colonel  Tea  flew  amidst  them,  shouting  the  recal,  frantically  gesticulating 
that  they  were  to  return ;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  thunder  of 
the  artillefy,  and  the  gloom  of  the  early  morain^  obscured  his  motions. 
The  men  did  not  understand,  and  they  pressed  blindly  on,  and  were 
mowed  down  as  when  you  cut  a  field  of  wheat,  and  on  pressed  Colonel 
Tea,  and  was  cut  down  with  them,  fidlmg  dead  on  the  spot.  Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Colonel  Shadforth  dispkyei  equal  bravery,  and  death  re- 
warded them  for  it,  with  the  greater  portion  of  those  whom  they  were 
leading  to  the  attack.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  us  were  struck  down 
that  day  before  we  could  beat  a  retreat :  if  you  want  to  see  a  list  of  the 
officers  killed  and  wounded — and  of  the  men — ^you  just  look  to  the  returns. 
Get  Jessie  to  count  them  :  it  will  be  a  morning's  work  for  her.  Tubbs 
was  in  lack.     He  was  in  the  party  under  Major-General  Eyre,  which 
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attaoked  and  got  poaesaon  of  the  cemetery,  the  only  saceessful  sidly  <^ 
tiie  day.  There  were  six  regiments,  2000  of  them,  and  they  droTO 
the  Rusnam  out  of  it,  who  in  revenge  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  Bamek  Battery.  Tliey  next  bore  down  to  a  suburb  of  the  town 
itself,  and  got  possession  of  it.  Such  capital  houses,  Tubbs  says  they 
were.  The  one  ne  was  in  had  beautiful  furniture  and  a  grand  pivno,  and 
a  cellar  of  choice  wines.  Which  of  course  were  of  no  good  to  him,  for  a 
British  officer's  duty  is  to  fight  as  long  as  there's  any  fighting  going  on, 
and  leave  fine  furniture  and  wines  for  times  of  peace.  The  Russianskept 
firing  on  the  houses  all  day,  to  get  us  out  of  them,  and  we  fired  back 
again,  as  well  as  our  muskets  permitted.  Some  of  the  houses  they 
Uew  up,  and  some  they  set  fire  to,  but  tibey  couldn't  stir  us-  till  we 
chose  to  go.  That  was  at  dusk,  ^en  we  stole  away,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  for  fear  of  the  countiess  brutes.  When  I  say  ^^us"  and 
'*we,"  I  mean  the  English,  not  myself;  I  was  not  with  them, 
atnd  veiy  savage  I  was,  when  I  came  to  my  senses  the  next  day, 
and  heecrd  Tubbs's  account.  I  was  lying  in  a  hole,  in  front  of  that 
fermidable  Redan,  and  I  can  only  say  I  wish  I  could  blow  it  up  with  an 
iiif(mial  maohineb  I  can  recollect  me  first*  attack  that  morning — the 
obscare,  dawning  lights  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  whizshng  of  the 
shells,  the  men  and  the  shot  falling  around  me,  the  hoarse  voices  of  our 
commanders,  leading  us  on  with  cheers,  tiie  yells  of  the  wounded  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  death-struck.  I  can  recollect  myself  saving  to  die  men, 
**  Come  on,  my  lads,  and  let's  pitch  into  those  beggars,^'  and  I  can  recol- 
lect nothing  more;  With  the  last  word,  *' beggars,"  I  was  done  for.  A 
shot  caught  me  on  the  side  of  the  head,  taking  off  part  of  my  ear,  some 
of  my  hair,  and  my  memory  out  of  me,  and  down  I  dropped,  and  there  I 
ky.  I  should  like  you  to  see  the  place  where  I  fell — ^vhere  bandreda 
fell,  besides  me;  It  was  in  front  of  niat  barbarous  Redan,  on  the  ascent 
I  have  told  you  of.  The  ground  slopes  down,^from  our  side,  to  a  ridge, 
or  ditch,  and  then  ascends,  and  it's  covered  with  tall,  dank,  unwhole-^ 
some  mssi  and  it's  ornamented  with  risings  and  holes.  Hie  lisings  (or 
mounds)  are  made  by  the  buried  bodies,  and  the  holes  are  caused  by  the 
bunting  of  shells,  which  have  there  eiqploded  and  torn  up  the  ground. 
Some  of  these  holes  are  three  feet  deep  and  four  or  %}r%  in  diameter;  and 
die  aspect  of  the  jdace  is  just  like  a  graveyard.  If  yon  can  bribe  the  old 
•exton  at  Clapham  to  dig  a  couple  of  doaeen  graves  in  tiie  (^rehyard, 
promisouously,  some  close  and  some  .fisu*,  some  Ing  enough  for  that  fat 
butcher  where  you  deal,  and  some  small  enough  for  Jessie,  when  you  go- 
in  and  take  a  view  round,  the  grass  and  the  hillocks  and  t^ese  open 
gnvres  will  give  you  a  very  good  idea,  in  miniature,  of  the  front  of  the 
Redan.  And  if  you  could  persuade  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  lie  about 
in  different  attitudes,  as  if  they  were  dead  and  wounded  (some  with  their 
legs  drawn  under  them,  and  some  thrown  up  stiff  into  the  air,  and  some 
with  their  arms  shot  off,  and  their  teeth  and  noses  lying  about),  and 
pour  over  them  a  few  pails  of  crimson  paint,  the  illusion  would  be  oom- 
plete.  Tou  might  get  it  painted  and  engraved,  and  you'd  sell  thousands 
ef  copies.  It  was  into  one  of  these  holes  that  I  fell,  and  the  flailing  in 
saved  my  life,  and  hid  me  and  my  dothes  from  the  ^es  of  those  plunder- 
ing Russians.  I  lay  there  for  thirty-five  hours.  I  did,  aunt :  witiiout 
bit  or  drop,  or  my  wounds  dressed  (tiie  biggest  was  in  my  forehead),  or 
m  BOol  coming  near  me,  except  t^  dead  bodies ;  and  one  of  them  had 
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ratted  in,  atop  of  me.  For  hours  I  was  entirely  aenselefls  :  I'm  sure  of 
that  I  think  it  was  about  six  in  the  morning  that  I  fell  (about  the  time 
Tubfas  got.  into  that  paradise  of  a  house,  where  the  wine  was),  and  I 
aerer  came-to,  it  seems  to  me^  till  the  next  day.  I  then  came  into  a 
dream,  not  into  myself.  My  head  was  stiff,  and  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  a 
homing  thizst  was  upon  me,  and  a  deal  of  trouble.  I  thought  I  was 
with  yoD  and  Jessie  at  Claj^m,  and  a  dreadful  task  of  some  sort  of 
\M>rk  waji  put  me  to  do,  and.  I  knew  it  was  an  imposable  task,  and  hope- 
less to  attempt  it,  and  yet  I  had  to  do  it  I  shall  never  forget  that 
dreadful  feeling  of  trouble,  different  from  anything  I  oould  feel  in  life. 
Next,  I.  was  on  a  precipice,  holding  on  by  my  nails,  for  fear  of  falling, 
and  tbeie  were  chasms  and  gulfs  below,  and  a  red  stream  of  boiling 
water  running  at  the  bottom.  And  I  ooull  not  hold  on,  and  my 
nuls  tone  from  me  with  my  efforts,  and  it  was  of  no  use^  but  I 
w«B  compelled  to  nnk  down,  little  by  little,  and  I  calkd  out,  in  my 
agony,  to  Major  Gum,  who  stood  looking  on,  and  he  never  stirred,  and  1 
went  &ater.  All  this  (and  a  great  deal  more,  which  I  have  not  space  to 
wiite)  was  a  dream^  and  when  I  came  partially  to  myself,  the  dreadful 
thirst  that  racked  me  was  even  worse  than  the  pain.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  waa  then  in  a  real  fever,  or  whether  the  sun,  which  came  fuU 
on  my  head,  made  me.  feincy  so^  but  I  never  felt  such  a  burning  thirst 
hafore:  my  aching,  head,  my  hands,  my  body,  -wete  as  if  they  had  been 
sfteepsd  in  that  fiery  lake  I  dreamt  o£.  By-and-by  I  became  coasdons 
of  a. great  weight  across  my  thighs,  and  at  length  I  put  out  my  hand  and 
it  touched  something  cold  and  flabby,  and  I  soon  knew  that  it  was  a 
man's  uptomed  face,  and  he  was  dead.  There  waa  no  chance  of  my 
moving  mm,  even  an  inch,  and  I  tried  to  shout  out,  but  my  voice  was 
feeble  and.  could  not  raise  itselfl  I  hoped,  at  first,  that  I  might  be  found 
and  rescued,  but  as  the  time  went  on  and  I  still  lay  in  the  hole,  with  that 
red  staff  round  my  head — ^but  it  wasn't  paint — and  the  thing  atop  of 
me,  hope  went  away,  and  I  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  to  die  tWe^ 
Oh,  aont  \  those  hours  spent  before  the  Redan  were  weary  hours  I  Dead 
and  wonnded  were  mixed  up  together ;  the  latter  were  groaning,  in  their 
agony,  and  the  scorching  son  was  pouring  down  upon  them,  and  there 
was  no  helping  hand  to  cover  their  faces  from  it,  or  to  give  them  a  drink 
of  wator  to  allay  their  dreadful  thirst.  Don't  you  talk,  at  horne^  about 
Ae  sufferings-  oi  war,  till  you  have  gone  through  them.  I  heard  the 
'Rnsfftans  dodging  about,  and  plundering  our  men  of  their  clothing: 
seme  were  lac^hmg  over  their  work,  and  some  spoke  in  stem  whispers. 
X  shall  never  know  whether  I  really  did  make  up  my  mind  to  die»  I 
tdedto  do  so;  indeed  I  did,  aunt.  And  I  thought  what  two  wicked 
sinners  I  and  Tubbs  had  been,  for  ridiculing  Gill's  prayers  when  he  was 
going.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  of  that  day  was  a  dream  and  what  was 
real.  I  know  I  prayed  for  rescue  and  life ;  and  I  think  I  prayed — I'm 
80*6 1  resolved — that  if  it  were  accorded  me  I  would  try  to  remember 
Ciod,  more  than  I  had  done.  <'  Seventeen  years  in  this  worlds  against 
a  whcie  etemify  in  the  next/"  I  would  have  giv^i  much  of  my  remain- 
ing chance  of  life,  not  to  have  joined  Tubbs  in  mocking  at  Gill  when  he 
said  that  Then  dl  faded  away  again;  pain,  thought,  remorse,  and 
memory;  and  I  knew  no  more  till  I  found  myself  pulled  about,  and 
heard  English  tongues  around  me.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  19thy 
five  o'clocK,  I  think,  and  an  armistice  had  been  granted  by  the  Russians. 
It  was  na*  nnitual  accommodation,  this  time,  for  th^  had  no  wounded  '^ 
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dead  outside  their  lines  to  succour  and  to  buiy.  Our  fellows  had  pulled 
the  dead  man  off  me  and  were  raising  me  up,  and  at  the  first  moment  I 
felt  no  pain,  and  a  wild  idea  came  into  my  head  that  angels  were  carry- 
ing me  to  heayen.  Tubbs's  face  broke  the  spell,  looking  over  the  hme 
and  grinning  down  at  me.  (He  has  got  a  mouth  stretching  firom  ear  to 
ear,  when  he  laughs,  and  his  teeth  look  like  hanging  tombstones,  for 
there's  a  space  between  each  of  them.)  It  was  he  who  had  found  me^ 
and  he  began  to  cheer  me  up,  in  his  rough  way.  ^  Had  a  nice  spell  of 
it,  Pepper  ?"  said  he.  <<  Never  mind,  old  boy ;  all's  well  that  ends  well ; 
we'll  soon  have  that  broken  head  of  yours  right  again."  They  got  me 
to  camp,  and  the  next  morning  I  was  in  a  fever,  and  for  three  days  I 
don't  know  what  they  did  with  me.  Then  I  began  slowly  to  mend,  and 
used  to  lie  hearing  the  details  of  the  battle,  and  its  effects,  diseuased 
over ;  and  many  an  hour  I've  wished  they'd  talk  about  something  eke. 
So  that  was  all  the  good  to  me,  and  to  anybody  else,  that  came  of  the 
battle  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  June  before  Sebastopol. 

Nearly  the  first  thing  I  heard,  when  the  days  of  fever  were  going,  was 
that  the  field-marshal  had  met  the  fate  from  midi  I  was  escaping.  Lovd 
Raglan  was  dead :  not  of  a  glorious  wound  in  the  head  or  legpi,  but  of 
sickness.  He  had  posted  himself,  on  the  18th,  in  the  8-gun  battery, 
to  watch  the  battle,  and  on  the  19th  he  was  taken  ill,  and  never  got 
well  again.  I  overheard  them  say  that  he  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  engagement,  and  took  blame  to  himself  for 
having  hazarded  so  desperate  an  attack,  and  for  having  given  in  to 
the  French  general  about  the  plan  of  assault.  At  auy  rate,  he  was 
akk  in  body,  and  troubled  in  mind ;  for  he  could  not  fail  to  know  that 
he  was  pointed  to,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  great  cause  of  our 
manifold  sufferings,  and  he  was  old,  and  perhaps  felt  that  he  was  getting 
useless  ;  altogether,  he  was  quite  cowed  down,  and  never  rallied.  We 
heard,  in  the  camp,  that  he  was  poorly,  nothing  more ;  and  on  the  28th  (it 
Was  a  Thursday  ad^moon)  there  came  out  a  general  order  signed  by  him, 
conveying  a  message  from  her  Majesty  to  the  army.  The  next  morning, 
who  snould  come  into  hospital,  making  a  noise  and  disturbing  those  who 
were  dying,  but  Lieutenant  Rushton,  a  fellow  none  of  us  like.  ''  Guess 
who's  gone  ?"  he  called  out.  '<  Pity  it's  not  you,"  grumbled  one  of  them 
who  had  been  roused  up.  *'  Pity  it's  not,"  answered  Rushton,  *'  for  it's 
the  commander-in-chiet."  "  Turn  him  out,"  was  the  next  cry  ;  "  don't 
let  him  come  with  his  blarney  here."  ^^  But  he  is  dead,"  retonied 
Rushton,  '<  and  there's  a  general  order  out  from  Simpson  announcing  it : 
he  went  off  last  night  at  nine.  Just  tumble  out  of  bed,  those  that  have 
got  legs,  and  go  and  read  it  for  yourselves.  See  if  I  trouble  myself  to 
come  with  any  news  again  :  if  I  watch  Sebastopol  blowing  up^  I  won't 
come  with  it."  We  found  Rushton  was  right,  and  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  really  gone.     Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

And  I  think  this  is  about  all  I've  got  to  tell  you.  We  go  on,  in 
camp,  in  the  same  jog-trot  fashion,  doing  nothing  and  expecting  less. 

Please  give  my  respects  to  my  guardian  and  the  reverend,  and  love  to 
Jessie,  and  believe  me,  dear  aunt  Priscilla, 

Your  affectionate  nephew. 

Miss  Priscilla  Oldstage,  Clapham.  Thomas  Pspfsb. 

P.S.  I'm  getting  quite  strong  again,  and  I  beg  to  retract  what  I 
said  about  I  and  Tubbs  being  sinners.     It  was  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
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^.^  Camp  Hofpitalf  before  Sebastopol,  Jnljr,  1855. 

^^^*AJi  Gus,— We  an  goins^  on  like  a  house  on  fire.  Boxer's  dead, 
^w  S^*^*'  ^^^  ^^ *  commander-in-chief's  dead,  and  Vm 
80***^^!^'    ^  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^  nearly  my  ear  and 

me  of  my  hair,  and  if  Td  possessed  any  whiskers  they'd  have  gone  too, 

f^««ppose  you've  heard  of  the  battle  we  had  on  the  18th  of  June:  but 

^^waa  not  so  much  a  battle  as  an  attempt  at  one  on  our  part.     All  the 

^^^^D^naanders  that  went  into  it  were  shot  dead ;  and  if  they  go  oS 

e  tills,  I  think  I  shall  soon  stand  a  chance  of  rising  to  be  a  general  of 

|T?*^^«      Perhaps  they  might  make  me  commaoder-in-chief,  for  it's 

"l^^ved,  here^  they  are  at  £sperate  fault  for  one,  and  old  Simpson  only 

^^  as  8Qch  because  he  can't  help  himself.    Get  the  returns  of  the  killed 

<*  wounded  in  that  battle,  Gus,  and  open  your  eyes  as  you  look  at  them. 

^y  •ff  worse  than  Ahna ;  and  worse  than  Inkerman,  because  no  good 

^^*^  ^^  ^*-     I  can  tell  you  there  has  been  a  precious  deal  of  dissatisfac- 

on  poured  out  about  it,  over  here,  and  many  an  officer  died  with  a  very 
^s^word  upon  his  lips.  Not  a  passionate  word,  poor  fellows,  for  vHien 
^wMi  a  xiear,  we  leave  ihose  sort  of  words  behind  us — and  if  you  don*t 
intrf  ^^      ***  ^^^  ^^"*  ^™®  ^  *^®  Crimea  and  get  a  pound  of  grape-shot 

to  your  stomach,  and  try  it.  No;  it  was  no  evil  word  that  rau  along 
S^Af^  ^f  the  dying,  but  one  which  you  may  see  mentioned  in  the 
^^*"  ^^mandment.  And  it  was  a  true  one,  that's  more,  and  nothing 
a  Iwm^lAi  ^^*"*  ^^y  think  that  whoever  formed  the  project  of  sending  us, 
^jnandful  of  unsupported  fellows,  against  that  strong  Redan,  must  have 
^^"\  ^*  o^  his  senses.    Of  course  we  obeyed  and  rushed  enthusiastically 


-r  ^^^  t  want  ever  to  see  another  Monday  1 
^^^^  particulars,  for  a  chap  who  gets  some  grape  into  his  forehead  and 
«M>  Mid  head  and  whiskers,  and  then  lies  in  a  hole  on  the  enemy's 
^^und,  with  a  dead  body  atop  of  him,  screwing  him  down  and  decom- 
??*"»&  and  a  blazing  Crimean  sun  over  his  face,  and  no  drink  to  moisteu 
™Pafchod  throat,  and  nobody  to  come  near  him  but  the  enemy,  who'd 
™w;  hina  quite,  if  they  could  see  him,  and  stops  there  for  five-and-thirty 
poa  hours,  dreaming,  half  the  time,  that's  he  hanging  by  his  nails  over 
P^'pice,  and  believing,  ihe  other  half,  that  he's  dying,  and  going  to 
^      Its  not  very  clear  where;  a  chap  in  for  this  can't  be  expected  to 
Sl?i*"?  ^etMls  of  the  battle  that  was  so  fiital  to  his  comfort.     It  ^^i 
PWly  dusk,  for  dawn  had  not  well  come,  when  we  began,  and  the  aho 
ma  shell  wbiaszed  down  upon  us  like  hail,  onljr  thicker,  and  legs  and  head 
*na  anus  were  maldng  inrcles  in  the  aur,  while  the  bodies  they  beloxxge 
«>  groaned  oki  the  ground,  and  blood  was  spirting  on  to  us  from  all  aide 
•^d   shrieks    and  moans,  and  oaths  and  prayers,  mingled  togeth^i* 
™«  ear.         AVhen  we  were  nearly  all  of  us  killed  and  wounded,    ^ 
^T**  given  to  retreat  (we  never  ought  to  have  advanced) ;  but,  bef  oir«.  ^v 
^  was  one  of  the  fiJlen.    Ugh !  I  wish  Old  Nick  had  the  v^rar  I        ^  ^^ 
^     Tubba    ha4l   a  glorious  time  of  it,  though.     He  wasn't  in  oux^  \  ^ 
in  the  party^  attacking  the  cemetery.     They  got  into  the  boua^  ^r» 
«>wn  ;   it's  a  fkct,  Gus ;  and  if  they  could  have  been  support^A  ^   ^^ 
^bartopol    -w^onld  now  have  been  ours.     He  sud  he  saw  tl^  *  ^^^^ 
girl  there       "but   we  set  that  down  for  a  flam — and  they    -^^-^  V^el 
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cellars,  and  Tubbs  took  his  station  on  a  table,  and  sat,  cross-legged,  at 
his  ease  all  day,  drinking  sweet  wine  and  sin^ng,  and  let  the  ^gfbting 
go  as  it  would,  for  him.  Some  people  hay^  all  the  luck  of  it  in  diis 
world.  He  brought  away  a  guinea-pig  in  his  cap,  and  I  want  hzm  to 
sell  it  me.  Gill's  gone,  poor  fellow.  He  was  shot  on  the  &8t  day,  the 
17tb,  and  bled  to  death  in  no  time.  The  rummest  go  happened  the 
night  previous  to  his  death  :  he  saw  his  brother's  apparition,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  a  warning  for  himself.  Whether  it  was  a 
spectre  or  no,  Fm  sure  Gill  belieyed  it.  It  has  made  a  great  noise 
amongst  our  set,  and  has  caused  more  discussion  tlon  Lord  R.^ 
death.  I  and  Tubbs  were  amusing  ourselves  with  a  hand  at  blind 
hookey  (I  wish,  Gus,  you  could  send  us  out  a  pack  or  two  of  cards,  oms 
are  so  worn  land  dirty),  when  Gill  came  in  to  the  tent,  looking  like  a  gho8t| 
and  said  he'd  seen  one,  and  told  us  all  about  it.  We  are  divided  into 
two  parties  over  this,  the  believers  and  the  non-believers :  some  of  us 
call  the  ghost  hard  names  and  inroke  it  to  appear,  out  of  sheer  incre- 
dulity, and  others  shiver  at  its  name,  and  &ncy  they  see  it  when  they 
are  parading  the  trenches.  We  call  it  Big  Gill  s  ghost,  for  Gill  used  to 
tell  us  his  brother  was  six  foot  high. 

We  were  getting  up  a  stunning  pantomime  when  this  beastly  battle 
came.  Gill's  tent  (because  it  was  a  roomy  one)  was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  we  were  ranged  round  it  on  seats,  in  the  best  way  we  could, 
to  represent  the  members.  Some  were  on  pork  barreb,  cut  in  two,  and 
some  on  broom  handles,  with  a  big  drum-carcase  for  the  speaker.  A 
fellow  named  Ford,  who  was  weak  in  the  legs  and  voice,  and  coi^dn't 
growl  or  run  much,  was  Layard ;  and  it  began  by  his  getting  up  in  his 
place  and  making  a  speech,  that  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  all  going  to 
the  dogs,  through  mismanagement,  that  Balaklava  was  a  Babel  and  a 
pest-house,  and  Captain  Christie  growing  too  venerable  to  cure  it.  Then, 
some  time  was  supposed  to  elapse,  and  we  drew  up  the  next  scene  (ti«e 
tent-door),  and  Stiffing  came  in,  clothed  in  mourning,  and  a  black  wig 
on  his  head  made  of  wadding  (which  we  had  ripped  out  of  our  coats  and 
blackened  over  a  candle),  and  red  eyes  running  down  with  grief  (it  took 
twopence  for  every  onion  we  used),  and  announced,  amidst  death-like 
silence,  that  poor,  betrayed,  abused  Captain  Christie  had  read  the 
honourable  member's  (Layard's)  libel,  accusing  him  of  being  venerable^ 
and  had  dropped  down  dead,  forthwith,  of  a  broken  heart  And  he 
begged  to  announce  to  the  House,  through  Bfr.  Speaker,  that  the  honour- 
able member  (Layard)  was  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  a  vampire,  and 'he  desired 
to  hear  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  subject.  So  then  we  all  g*cve 
the  sense,  and  that  was  the  fun.  We  represented  various  animi^. 
Tubbs  was  a  raging  bear,  in  a  brown,  sht^gy  coat,  and  growled  at 
Layard ;  I  was  in  a  grey,  hairy  skin,  with  ears,  and  brayed ;  Potter  was 
a  shark,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  showed  his  teeth;  Jenkins  was 
wrapped  round  in  a  scaly  garment,  and  hissed ;  Gill  was  a  fox,  with  a 
tail,  and  bit;  Wadborough  was  a  wild  boar,  with  black  and  yellow 
stripes  (done  with  paint),  and  grunted ;  and  so  on.  Sir  James  Graham 
did  nothing,  while  this  was  going  on,  but  sat  immovable  and  stem,  with  a 
drawn,  sad  face  and  another  onion.  Layard  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  then  sneaked  o£P  through  the  door,  groaning  in  self-reproach,  and 
took  to  his  heels,  and  we  after  him  to  hunt  him  dovm,  keepmg  up  our 
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reepectiTe  cfaaomcters.  It  was  tbe  jollieit  fim  I  and  we  did  onr  parts  80 
clever]^',  that,  at  the  first  reheanal,  some  of  the  camp  thought  a  mena- 
gerie of  real  animds  had  broken  loose,  aod  sooweved  into  their  tents,  and 
posted  themselyes  before  the  doors  with  their  rifles  pointed  at  us,  for  i%n 
we  should  enter.  A  fellow  named  Macpherson  played  the  lion,  in  a  tan 
mane  made  out  of  a  sheepskin,  and  he  caused  the  camp  to  tremble  with 
his  roars.  We  should  have  got  it  up  to  perfection  in  time,  only  that 
bothering  battle  came,  and  stopped  the  xeheanals.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  second  act»  where  the  tables  would  be  turned  on  Bir  J.  G.,  and  he 
and  his  -wig  burnt  in  efiBgy,  while  Layard  was  exalted  to  honours :  but  it's 
all  over  now. 

Would  yoQ  credit  it,  Gus,  that  when  tint  precious  battle  took  plaee 
there  was  no  more  preparation  made  for  the  wounded  than  there  used  to 
be,  in  the  previous  engagenfkents  ?  Upon  my  word  it's  true— in  spite  of 
all  the  preachment  let  out  about  it  in  England  and  here.  If  Sir  James 
Graham  told  that  to  the  House,  I  think  he'd  not  require  onions.  Of 
course^  I  don't  speak  of  myself  and  those  who,  like  me,  were  in  holes  on 
the  enemy's  ground  and  could  not  be  got  away ;  I  speak  of  the  wounded 
wretches  who  were  taken  off  the  field  as  they  fell.  They  were  crowded 
into  wards  nearly  bare,  no  basins  or  anything  that  could  hold  a  drop  of 
water  towash  out  their  wounds  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  basius,  there 
was  no  water  to  put  into  them.  Many  never  had  theii*  wounds  looked  at 
for  finxr<and-twenty  hours :  the  food  provided  for  them  was  dry  biscuit : 
and  the  water  provided  was — ^not  any !  A  surgeon  told  me  I  was  better 
off  in  tJbe  iiole  than  I  should  have  been  in  hospital,  for  the  agonised  cries 
for  water,  shrieking  up  around,  could  only  make  the  privation  of  it  more 
painful  to  bear.  After  the  battle,  there  came  out  a  general  order  from 
Lofid  Baglan,  praising  tip  the  preparations  for  the  wounded.  Perhaps 
nobody  mid  told  him  there  were  none  made :  and  he  did  not  see  to  them 
himself :  he  never  did.  We  don't  deny  that  Lord  R.  was  an  amiable 
man,  and  all  that^  «o  of  course  his  family  merit  the  pension  that  we  learn 
is  given  to  them :  but  if  we  had  had  the  luok  of  an  efficient  commander 
here,  with  some  nouse  in  his  headpiece  and  activity  in  his  limbs,  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  might  not  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate,  in  its  private  details,  yet  upon  record. 

My  staid  Aunt  Pris  sent  me  word  that  1  was  promoted.  I  wish  the 
Horse  Guards  would  send  it  mc — it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 
However,  I  have  time  to  wait,  which  is  one  comfort.  All  officers  can't 
say  BO,  If  you  only  knew  the  heartburning  out  here,  Gus,  amongst  the 
old  officers^  both  military  and  naval,  who  are  left  in  the  lurch  while 
young  men  are  passed  over  their  heads,  you'd  say  that  it  if  a  shame.  If 
a  young  fellow's  only  got  a  lord  for  his  fourteenth  eousin,  he's  safe  in  for 
a  rise,  and  if  he's  a  poor  old  fellow  whose  connexions  don't  go  to 
Drawing-rooms,  he's  as  safe  to  stop  where  he  is.  There's  nothing  out 
here  but  bitterness  of  heart  on  this  subject  of  promotion :  and  there's 
another  sore  subject,  too ;  that  so  many  officers  have  gone  home,  and 
stop  there.  How  dare  the  lazy  cowards  shirk  it — leaving  us  to  do  double 
duty  and  get  shot  for  them  ?  If  the  Horse  Guards  continue  to  wink  at 
this  much  longer,  they'll  wink  at  anythmg.  You  ignorant  civilians 
could  not  add  up  the  numbers  of  officers  who,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
have  returned  home  and  are  taking  their  share  of  the  Crimean  campaign 
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in  England.  If  we  unconnected  devils  were  to  try  and  shirk  it  in  this 
way,  we  should  be  looked  up  in  double-quick  time,  and  reprimanded. 
The  French  laugh  at  us,  and  say  Old  England's  a  mm  country  to  under- 
stand. There's  no  fayouritism  in  ^ieir  army ;  every  man  that  goes  into 
it  has  to  do  his  duty. 

We  had  an  expedition  to  take  Kertch,  and  did  it  in  style :  but  it  was 
rather  slow  there.  A  little  plundering,  and  some  sacking  of  good  cellars, 
that  was  all  the  fun.  The  wine  was  pretty  heady,  and  tasted  of  rose 
perfume.  Pve  tried  to  send  my  old  governor  a  description  of  the  town 
in  Aunt  Pris's  letter — it's  too  much  bother  to  write  to  him  every  time, 
one  has  to  be  so  particular.  There  was  a  great  temple  in  it,  whidi  they 
said  was  built  like  the  Parthenon  or  the  Pantheon ;  I  couldn't  make  out 
which,  so  I  put  the  one  the  pen  wrote  the  easiest :  he'll  know  no  better. 
The  other  temple  was  four  inches  deep  iii  smash,  inside,  such  a  Jolly 
heap,  and  we  danced  in  it  The  natives  said  it  contained  Mithricfates' 
coffin.  I'd  forgotten  all  about  him,  so  we  hunted  up  a  classical  dictionary 
when  we  g^t  back  to  camp,  and  I've  described  him  in  style.  My  old 
humbug  of  a  guardian  will  be  so  proud  of  my  retentive  memory  that  hell 
send  me  a  tip  and  a  half. 

It's  a  horrid  life,  out  here,  apart  from  battle  and  wounds.  Myriads  of 
flies  sting  and  buzz  about  us  :  if  we  open  our  mouths  to  yawn,  they  come 
choking  in,  and  you  can't  eat  a  bit  of  meat  but  you  have  to  whisk  at  it 
with  one  hand  while  you  convey  it  to  your  mouth  with  the  other.  That's 
nothing  to  the  gnats — great  big  things,  first  cousins  to  an  Indian  mos- 
quito, and  they  bite  like  Satan.  We  are  covered  all  over  with  white 
blotches,  if  they  are  not  red  with  inflammation.  Some  of  us  are  purple. 
The  irritation's  unbearable,  and  we  stand  scrubbing  and  tearing  at  our- 
selves. One  of  our  fellows  is  a  consul's  son  in  the  East,  who  is  used 
to  suck  animals,  and  he  told  us  the  best  thing  was  to  brash  the  places, 
not  scratch  them,  which  has  been  known  to  cause  death,  from  augment- 
ing the  inflammation ;  so  we  took  a  ride  down  to  Balaklava  on  a  coal- 
engine,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  brushes.  Some  were  so  silly  as  to  buy 
brooms,  throwing  away  the  handles ;  but  the  bristles  were  long  and  soft, 
and  they  only  tickled.  Shoe-brushes  answer  best :  and  we  stand  in  rows, 
stripped,  a  brush  in  each  hand,  and  lay  on  well.  Altogether,  if  you  saw 
us  at  it,  and  we  grinding  our  teeth  with  the  itching  and  pain,  you  d  never 
forget  the  sis^ht. 

My  best  love  to  Fanny.  I've  nothing  to  say  to  her,  so  shan't  write. 
She  has  been  clean  out  of  my  thoughts,  lately,  what  with  the  Kertch  ex- 
pedition and  my  wound  and  other  thines,  but  don't  go  and  tell  her  this. 
Tell  her  I  was  shot  dead  for  tbirty-fiye  hours  and  buried  in  a  grave,  and 
Fm  only  just  coming  to  life  again,  and  I  can't  write  till  my  faculties  re- 
turn to  me. 

Yours,  old  fellow, 

Tom  Pbppeb. 

Augustus  Sparkinson,  Esquire,  Junior. 
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NATUBAL  mSTOEY  01  LABUAN .♦ 

The  island  of  Labuan — a  fragment  of  tbe  forest  and  mountun  land  of 
Borneo— -a  ooal  station  on  the  lugh  seas  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  a  remote  colony  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence  the  benefits  of  civi- 
lisation niaj  be  expected  to  be  slowly  extended  to  tbe  coantry  of  head 
bunting  expeditions — tbe  home  of  uran-utans  and  dyaks,  but  little  re- 
mored  from  one  another  in  the  scale  of  moral  goodness — has,  thanks 
to  its  yicinity  to  the  main  and  its  natural  productiveness,  a  Fauna  of  its 
own. 

IBf  essrs.  Motley  and  Dillwyn  promise  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
little  known  natural  products  of  thb  island  and  of  the  adjacent  coasts,  in 
a  seriea  of  illustrated  fasciculi,  the  first  part, or  contribution  to  which  is 
now  before  us.  The  illustrations  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  animals 
described  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  their  habits,  hitherto 
quite  unobserved,  are  still  more  so. 

To  begin  with  the  mammalia,  which  take  precedence  rather  from  their 
pontion  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  in  this  instance  from  their  import- 
ance, tiiere  is  a  lemur — the  slow-paced  quadruped  of  that  name — LorU 
tardigradus — with  a  thick  and  soft  fur,  of  a  chesnut  colour,  mixed  in 
some  parts  with  silvery  grey,  and  with  remarkably  large  soft  eyes,  like 
most  eyes  of  that  description  very  stupid  in  their  expression,  which,  very 
common  on  the  mainland  of  Borneo,  is  rare  in  Labuan.  The  natives 
frequently  keep  them  as  pets,  feeding  them  on  rice,  fruit,  and  other 
vegetable  products  ;  they  are,  however,  very  fond  of  milk  and  blood,  and 
sometimes,  when  in  confinement,  kill  fowls.  During  the  day  they  can 
hardly  be  aroused,  but  at  night  they  become  very  active,  climbing  about 
most  nimbly;  when  kept  in  a  cage,  they  sleep  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  and 
holding  on  to  the  bars  with  one  or  two  of  their  hands.  One,  however, 
which  was  seen  by  Mr.  Motley  in  a  tree  at  Brune,  apparently  asleep,  was 
hanging  under  a  oranch.  In  grasping  a  branch,  the  fore-finger  of  the 
hinder-foot,  or  hand,  goes  with  the  thumb,  like  a  parrot's  foot.  This 
arrangement  of  the  finders,  which  is  very  discernible  in  fresh  specimens, 
does  not  appear  in  the  dried  limb. 

There  is  also  a  manis,  called  pengoling  by  the  natives,  that  is  covered 
with  scales,  except  the  lower  parts  of  the  head,  the  throat,  the  belly,  and 
the  inner  sides  of  the  legs,  which  parts  are  thinly  covered  with  scattered 
brownish  hairs.  The  principle  of  Nature  seems  to  be  one  of  perpetual 
compensations.  Where  aphides  most  abound,  as  in  our  rosaries,  there 
also  are  ants  numerous  in  their  pursuit.  Where  ants  most  abound,  there 
are  scaly  quadrupeds,  inaccessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  most  intrepid 
termes  to  destroy  them.     Of  this  strange  creature  the  authors  say : 

The  Malay  name  "  Pengoling"  signifies  an  animal  rolling  itself  np,  wbich  this 
creature  occasionally  does,  presenting  only  its  impenetrable  scales.  It  inhabits 
hollow  trees,  and  feeds  on  ants  alone,  of  which  its  stomach  contains  thousands ; 
it  is  a  slow-moving  animal,  but  very  strong,  and  by  means  of  its  powerful  pre- 

*  Contributions  to  the  Natural  Histoij  of  Labuan,  and  the  adjacent  Coasts 
of  Borneo.  By  James  Motley,  of  Labuan,  and  Lewis  Llewellyn  Dillwyn, 
FX.a,  &c. 
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heosile  tail,  which  is  faniished  with  a  little  naked  calloaity,  dimhs  tolerablv  well 
amoxig  rocks  and  dead  trees ;  the  ton^e  is  excessively  long,  round,  and  fleshy, 
and  is  used  to  obtain  its  food  hj  bein^  laid  across  the  tracks  of  ants,  whidi 
stick  to  a  glutinous  secretion  with  which  it  is  provided;  its  favourite  prey  is 
aaid  to  be  a  olack  species  of  termes,  which  is  the  chief  agent  in  desiroying  dnd- 
wood  in.  Labuan,  and  whose  colonies  axe  extraordinarily  numerous*  Tim 
individual  from  which  the  description  is  taken  is  a  half-grown  one,  and  was 
obtained  when  aUve,  by  Mr.  Motley.  Having,  however,  at  that  time,  no  meana 
of  keepii^  it,  he  determined  to  destroy  it  for  a  specimen,  and  he  accordingly 

St  a  native  to  administer  to  it  one  of  nis  little  poisoned  darts,  from  the  sumpi- 
1  or  bkmpipe;  the  dart,  which  had  apparently  been  dipped  in  some  black 
juice,  entered  the  skin  of  the  belly  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  creature  was  dead.  It  died  very  quietly,  having  gradually  ceased 
to  move  about,  and  then  lay  for  three  or  four  minutes  m  a  state  of  torpor ;  after 
which,  death  came  on  with  a  very  slight  tremor,  passing  of  the  faeces,  aiikd^ro- 
truaon  of  the  tonc^e.  On  dissection,  the  aorta  and  the  laige  artery  leading  to 
the  strong  musciuar  tail  were  gorged  with  dark  venous  Blood,  as  was  also 
the  left  ventricle;  there  was  no  arterial  blood  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  indeed 
very  little  in  any  other  part  of  the  bodv,  except  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung^ 
where  a  number  of  vessels  were  ruptured;  all  tne  vessels  of  the  head  and  btun 
in  particular,  wwe  perfectly  empty  and  collapsed;  the  diaphragm  was  most 
stnmgely  contracted  and  corrugated.  This  took  place  on  board  a  vessel,  and 
when  Mj.  Motley  stuffed  it,  the  Javanese  sailors  asked  for  the  body,  and  ate  it, 
after  skinning  it. 

Even  thiB  soaly  little  quadruped  has  also  its  parasites,  for  it  appears  thftt 
upon  the  skin  of  the  above  specimen  being  washed  with  ooirosive  sub- 
limate, a  vast  number  of  large  flat  ticks  emerged  from  under  the  scales. 

Flying  and  other  squirrels  are  very  common  in  Labuao,  though  the 
iCbrmer,  as  they  move  only  in  the  evening,  are  not  often  seen.  In  0110 
species,  of  a  bright  rufous  colour — Pteromys  melanapis  of  Gray — ^the 
flight  is  slow,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  point,  and  appears  to  be  made 
without  motion  of  the  flying  membrane,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  sustained 
leap.  This  species  lives  and  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  often  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground,  and  runs  about  the  trunks  and  branches  with 
agility  equal  to  that  of  our  common  squirrels.  When  caught  they  are 
very  fierce,  and  will  fly  at  one's  hand  with  the  ferocity  of  a  bull-dog. 

We  have  seen  (say  the  authors)  several  half-tame  individuals,  and  have  been 
told  that  if  taken  young  they  become  as  tame  as  kittens.  In  felling  a  large  old 
tree  at  Tanjong  Kubong,  a  whole  family,  male,  female,  and  two  young  ones,  was 
caught ;  being  broad  daylight  the  poor  things  seemed  quite  discomfited,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  escape ;  not  haying  a  cage  ready  they  were  put  into  a  tub 
until  the  next  day,  and  during  the  night  the  parents  and  oneyounf  one  escaped; 
the  next  day  the  remaining  young  one  was  put  into  a  cage,  ana  at  night  the 
female  came  back  to  the  tub,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  seek  it ;  she  was  caught  and 
nut  into  the  cage  with  her  youzig ;  to  our  great  regret,  however,  she  killed  it. 
ehe  lived  for  several  weeks,  eatmg  chiefly  roiled  rice  and  plantams,  and  drink- 
ing great  Quantities  of  water ;  she  remamed  very  fierce  to  the  last;  she  always 
slept  huddled  up  in  a  comer  with  her  flying  membrane  folded  up  quite  out  of 
sight  and  her  tail  round  her  neck,  a  sleeping  posture  we  have  noticed  in  every 
individual  we  have  ever  seen.  The  young  ones  were  very  thickly  furred,  and 
the  hair  on  the  tail  much  longer  than  m  the  adults ;  their  colour  was  a  dull  ashy 
grey,  and  they  idtoffcther  looked  so  unlike  their  parents,  that,  but  that  they 
were  caught  with  Siem,  and  had  no  teeth  developed  except  the  incisors,  we 
ahould  have  fiuicied  them  another  species. 

Another,  a  black-headed  species— SSnurttf  epkippium  of  Gray-^is  to  a 
certain  extent  gregarious. 
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We  have  aeen  as  iliaay  ae  twaniy  together  feeding  ia  the  same  tree ;  when 
thus  aogaged  thcgr  make  no  none,  and  are  so  intent  upon  their  food  that  thej 
will  not  l^Ye  it  until  a  shot  is  fired  amons  them ;  sometimes  eyea  then  one  or 
two  win  remam,  while  the  rest  disperse,  out  qnickly  reassemble ;  when  alone, 
they  are  wary  and  difficult  to  approach,  making  their  way  along  the  tree-tops 
faster  lixan  a  man  can  easily  follow;  the  males  and  females  generally  appear  to 
aesoeiate  in  pain  throaghoiit  the  year ;  the  nest  is  said  to  be  boilt  in  a  high 
tree  and  lined  with  moss,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  one.  We  once  shot  a  pieg^ 
mmt  fomaie^  oooUiBinff  three  Tooag  cmes,  and  her  mate,  who  was  with  her  at 
the  tims^  ooutinoed  to  naont  the  spot  for  several  days,  makinf^  a  moaning  noise^ 
the  usual  note  is  a  haish  loud  chatter,  each  single  sound  bemfl^  separated  by  a 
lon^r  interval  towards  the  close,  much  in  the  way  in  which  the  braying  of  an 
ass  IS  brought  to  an  end,  otherwise  the  noise  is  strikin&ly  like  the  chatter  of  a 
maepie :  we  hare  seen  it  also  sitting  upon  a  branch  muung  a  sort  of  often  re- 
pei^d  croak,  which  seemed  to  shake  its  whole  frame,  and  gave  the  tail  a  pe- 
odiar  swinging  motion ;  the  tail  is  always  pendanl^  and  never,  as  in  the  English 
sqairrel,  ciffried  over  the  back;  when  wounded  they  are  very  boLi  and  fierce^ 
and  stand  upon  the  defensive  wiMi  great  bravery.  In  some  parts  of  Borneo 
they  are  said  to  be  eaten;  some  Bruni  Malays,  however,  whom  we  asked  about 
it,  expressed  the  utmost  disgust  [at  the  idea,  though  the  same  men  would  eat 
any  living  thing  which  the  sea  produces,  even  down  to  the  Actinia,  Whea 
made  into  soup  they  are  excellent. 

Thk  spedas  is  very  abundant  in  the  island,  frequenting  the  trees,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  descending  to  the  ground,  except  when  obliged  by  some 
acei  Jent  to  do  sOy  and  it  is  singular  to  see  the  ^cility  with  which  they 
will  run  head  first  down  the  straight  and  smooth  trunk  of  a  very  high 
tree. 

Another  speeiee^  of  a  yellowish  grey  above  and  brownish  red  below— 
Scmrtu  fnUahu  of  Jtaffles — ^is  rare  on  the  island,  but  is  common  enough 
on  the  main,  where  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  cocoa-nuts.  A 
fourth  spedes,  of  a  dark  olivaceous  cobur — Sciurus  madestus — Olives  on 
the  gpround,  and  is  very  abundant,  though  but  seldom  seen  during  the 
day.  It  jGrequenta  decaying  fallen  trees,  along  the  trunks  of  which  it  is 
fond  of  running,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  jerk  up  its  tail  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  when  running  it  carries  its  back  up  like  the  common 
English  squicrdl,  but  the  tail  is  not  erected ;  it  has  a  slight  musky  smelL 
Mr.  Motley  says  be  has  seen  one  regularly  hunted  by  scent  by  a  musang, 
a  sort  of  polecat ;  it  evinced  the  greatest  distress,  and  constantly  uttered 
a  shsffp  squeak*  These  squirrels  frequent  store-houses,  like  rats,  and 
commit  great  havec  among  the  rice  baga 

There  is  a  fifth  species — Sciurui  rufimiger  of  Graiy — of  a  deep  rufous 
red,  short  and  rounded  ears,  and  long  whiskers.  These  handsome  little 
animals — sqiarrels  vrith  the  &ee  of  a  cat — ajppear  to  be  solitary  in  their 
halnts,  as  Mr.  Motley  says  he  has  only  once  seen  two  together,  and 
those  he  believed  had  their  nest  near.  Unlike  the  Sciurus  ephippium^ 
they  are  silent  and  lithe  in  their  motions,  getting  along  the  tree-tops 
almost  without  shaking  them.  In  their  note  they  somewmit  resemble  the 
last*menti<med  squirrels,  as  it  is  of  the  same  character,  but  rather  an  oft- 
repeated  grant  than  a  diatter,  not  imlike  a  repetition  of  the  imperfect 
note  of  the  eookoo  joat  before  he  beeomes  silent.  The  tail  b  usually 
carried  pendant.  A  young  one^  whidi  Captain  Keppel  caught  in  Labuan, 
slept  vrith  the  bock  up  and  the  nose  between  the  hind  feet,  Hke  some 
mcoikejrs. 

X  2 
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There  are  some  elegant  little  nroiinating  animali,  belongiof^  to  tiie 
&mily  MoicUd^E — Mosehus  KanchU  of  Raffles — m  the  island,  but  ram 
and  yeiy  seldom  seen,  as  they  live  among  long  grass.  The  Malays  cateh 
them  in  snares,  and  they  are  very  good  eating,  haying  much  the  flAyoor 
of  hare.  One  of  these  Labuan  hares  was  caught  alive,  and  soon  became 
extremely  tame ;  it  was  very  fond  of  the  flower-buds  of  the  Dillenia 
speciosa,  and  a  small  species  of  Fortuhca. 

The  authors  figure  a  very  ugly  little  shrew-mouse,  of  a  nifoos  brown 
colour,  and  with  small  sleepy  eyes,  like  a  miniature  pig  or  peccar>',  and 
which,  it  appears,  is  destined  to  hand  down  Mr.  6ra;^'s  name  to  posterity 
— iSbrea:  Gfrat/ii,  It  is  very  comjnon  near  streams  in  the  jungle.  One 
was  found  with  its  young  among  some  rotten  wood  and  dead  leaves, 
which,  when  caught,  bit  savagely. 

Among  the  biras  of  Labuan  is  a  beautifully  marked  owi — Strix  badia 
of  Horsfield — which,  though  rarely  seen,  is  not  uncommon ;  it  has  only 
a  single  note,  frequeotly  repeated,  and  which  is  much  like  the  first  note 
of  the  common  wood-owl's  cry.  The  Malays  call  owls  generally,  ac* 
cording  to  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  Burong  Hantoo,  or  Devil  Birds.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  when  heard  in  the  night  soHtndes  of  the  desert,  or  amid  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  dark  forest,  that  the  true  character  of  that  note  can 
be  appreciated.  It  is  like  a  sound  of  evil  omen,  and  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  such  by  the  natives  of  most  countries. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  species  of  swift — Maeropieryx  JKiecko — with 
a  metallic  green  back  with  reflections  of  steel  blue,  dusky  grey  below, 
with  a  patch  of  dark  chesnut-coloured  feathers  behind  the  eye  and  cover- 
ing the  ears,  abounds  in  the  same  regions,  flying  very  high,  and  scream- 
ing like  the  common  English  swift.  The  Labuan  swin,  however,  perches 
fr^uentiy  upon  dead  branches  of  trees,  but  always  at  a  great  neight. 
One  that  was  caught  alive  lived  for  several  days  upon  grasshoppers ;  for 
want  of  room,  however,  it  was  put  into  a  cage  with  a  bee-eater,  and  after 
some  days  of  peace  a  quarrel  happened,  and  the  swift  was  killed.  The 
common  swallow  of  the  East  Indian  Islands — Hvrundo  Javaniea  of 
Horsfield — does  not  feed,  like  our  swallows,  in  the  air,  but  generally 
perches  ilpon  dead  twigs  of  trees,  from  which  it  looks  out  for  its  p^y, 
and,  darting  upon  it,  returns  to  its  station,  something  in  the  same  way  as 
the  common  European  flycatcher  does ;  the  swallow  of  the  Pacific,  how- 
ever, takes  rather  a  longer  flight  than  the  flycatcher.  Either  insects  are 
more  abundant,  or  the  climate  is  as  un&vonrable  to  too  great  exertion 
among  animals  and  birds  as  it  is  to  men,  to  account  fi>r  these  anomalous 
habits  of  the  swallow  tribe. 

The  crow  of  Labuan — Eurystomus  Orientalis  of  Horsfield — is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  most  active  and  lively  bird,  of  a  sea-green  colour, 
haunting  very  tall  jungle  in  parties  of  five  or  six  together. 

They  fly  rapidly  in  large  circles  with  short  quick  strokes  of  the  wing,  like  the 
flight  of  woodpeckers,  and  frequentl;^  swooping  down  upon  one  another  with 
loud  chattering.  When  perched,  their  note  is  a  single  full  deep4oned  whistle, 
or  somethii^  between  that  and  the  sound  of  the  word  "jmx,"  when  spoken 
with  forcible  expulsion  of  breath  from  the  throat ;  the  liulays  say  that  their 
nests  are  bottle-snaped  and  suspended  from  a  high  branch.  The  stomach  of  the 
bird  from  which  the  above  description  is  given  was  full  of  the  remains  of  beetles ; 
the  flock  from  which  it  was  obtamed  did  not  show  any  fear  at  the  report  of  the 
gun,  as  they  did  not  attempt  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  tiiough,  from  the  great 
height  of  the  trees,  five  shots  were  fired  at  them  before  one  was  brought  (&wn. 
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almost  entirelj  at  sea,  and  aluough  many  of  the  brooks  abound  with 
flaaall  fish  they  are  rery  seldom  to  he  seen  we  from  the  beach.  A  penon 
-walking  ak>ng  the  shore  at  high  water  mar  often  see  them  dart  out  of 
the  jungle  and  dash  into  the  water,  seize  their  prey,  and  carry  it  off  again 
im¥Kig  the  tvees.  They  never  pereh  on  stones  or  bare  branches  over  the 
water,  like  the  European  species. 

The  be^-eaters  only  come  to  Labuan  to  breed,  which  ihey  do  in  deep 
holes  dug  in  the  sand,  as  in  Syria.  They  all  leave  when  the  rains  begin. 
They  principally  haunt  those  places  where  there  is  a  small  open  grassy 
spot  on  the  sea-shore,  associating  in  flocks  of.  ten  or  twelve,  and  are  ez- 
tromely  shy  and  di£Bcult  to  approach ;  they  sail  in  circles  with  the  flight 
of  a  small  hawk,  sometimes  at  a  great  height,  and  sometimes  close  to  the 
grass  ;  when  they  perch,  which  is  not  often,  they  usually  select  a  bare 
twig*  Jfr.  Motley  kept  a  young  one  alive  for  some  time,  and  fed  him 
npoa  oochroaehes  and  grasshoppers,  and  he  became  exceedingly  tame :  he 
was^  however,  at  last  killed  by  eating  a  large  spider,  which  evidently 
poisoned  him. 

The  pectoral  or  dark»breasted  sun-bird — Nectarinia  vecioralis  of  Hors- 
field — is  to  be  seen  very  busy  among  the  branches  of  the  mimosa-trees 
that  overhang  the  sea-beach,  in  company  with  a  great  variety  of  other 
small  birds.     Mr.  Motley  says  of  this  bird — 

I  f  Iiink  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  loyely  little  bird  feeds  almost  ^tirely 
on  honey :  three  or  four  of  them  frequent  all  day  long  a  beautiful  plant  of  Rus- 
sdia  juncea  just  before  my  office-window,  dinging  to  the  slender  tyrigs  in  all 
sorts  of  positions,  and  tunuoff  up  the  scarlet  DeUs  to  iosert  their  fairy  little 
beaks:  thsj  appear  very  sociaole  little  birds,  never  passing  one  another  without 
putting  their  oeaks  together  with  a  little  chirp.  If  any  one  comes  too  near,  off 
thej  go  like  meteors,  but  are  back  in  a  minute.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything 
more  Deautifol  than  this  plant  (whose  beauty  you  cannot  imagine  from  green- 
house spechnens) :  its  long  pendant  tmga  are  one  blaze  of  scarlet  blossoms  for 
months  together,  with  half  a  dosen  of  these  living  gems  flittins  among  them. 
I  often  sit  and  watch  them,  and  wish  I  could  place  them  some  fine  morning  be- 
fore your  window;  birds,  flowers,  broad  sunshme  and  all. 

There  is  another  beautifil  little  bird  of  the  same  genus,  which  is 
usualty  seen  in  small  flocks  frequenting  tall  casuarinas,  among  which  they 
busy  themselves  running  about,  up  and  down  the  branches,  like  tits, 
eatmg  the  pollen  of  the  flowers.     Their  note  is  a  shrill  chirp. 

There  is  another  beautiful  little  bird — Dicaum  craeeoventer,  or  saffron- 
bellied  Dicaeum — ^which  is  not  uncommon  in  Labuan,  and  which  has  some- 
thing the  habits  of  the  English  wren. 

They  haunt  low  brushwood,  and  continually  utter  a  low  shrill  chirp ;  they  are 
very  fearless,  allowing  themselves  to  be  almost  touched  before  they  take  to 
flight ;  the  Malay  name,  which  signifies  snark-hird,  is  verv  appropriate,  as  when 
dttting  about  among  the  bushes  the  cock-bird  really  looks  as  bright  as  a  flash 
of  fire.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  ffoose's  cg^, 
and  is  susp^ded  by  the  small  end  from  some  slender  twig  of  a  tali  tree;  it  is 
built  of  fine  green  moss  and  a  sort  of  brown  byssus,  and  lined  with  some  white 
fibre  and  a  few  small  feathers ;  one  of  these  nests  was  found  on  a  tree  which  was 
felled  in  the  jungle ;  all  the  young  birds,  however,  exoent  one,  had  been  killed 
by  the  fall ;  the  survivor  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Motley,  wno  succeeded,  by  great 
care,  in  b""giTig  it  up,  feeding  it  ire  first  upon  rice  and  banana  pulp ;  as  soon  as 
it  was  strong  enough  it  waispaced  in  a  small  cage;  though  very  restless,  never 
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kiag  lor  one  momnt  8t31,  ikma  peifeQ%tuie  rdS  IbhIbh^  flaAirsiif  sit 
iqpon  tiie  finger  -without  attemptmg  to  flj  «way ;  and  thonffh  its  irfaole  body^ 
featherB  and  m,  inkht  have  been  sluit  up  m  a  walnut,  it  would  peek  at  a  finger 
hdd  towards  it  with  sreat  fierceness :  for  a  hn^  time  it  would  only  take  food 
from  tiie  hand,  but  afterwards,  when  food  was  giyen  it,  it  dropped  and  shook  ita 
wings  rapidly,  as  we  see  a  hen  partridge  occasionally  do.  At  first,  its  beak  was 
ihort,  straight,  and  sharp ;  but  as  it  ^w,  its  form  giaduallY  dian^d  to  tint  of 
the  adult  Dic^pums;  it  also  changed  its  diet  altogetner,  rensmg  nee,  and  only 
occasionally  taking  plantain ;  for  some  weeks  it  fed  exekisively  iipoii  sum  and 
water,  which  it  sucked  up  like  a  humming-bird ;  it  was  veej  food  of  batmng  in 
a  large  shell  full  of  water  placed  in  its  cage. 

Labuan  has  also  its  songster  in  the  Copsyehus  Stnehkmdiiy  wiiose  song^ 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  En^sh  wa]4>ler  widi  tlie  exoeption  of 
die  nightingale,  and  in  power  of  voice  is  ssdd  eren  to  sorpass  tluit.  A 
person  walking  in  the  more  soHtary  parts  of  1^  jungle  »  siu»  te  hear  it» 
I^ODgli  it  would  probably  be  long  before  he  could  detect  the  flQusiciaa. 
The  song  is  like  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  thrush  and  nighs^gale,  with 
occasionally  a  dear  ringing  note  often  repeated ;  now  and  tiien  it  utten 
a  chatter  something  like  a  ma^ie. 

There  is  a  Inrd  called  by  uie  Malays  Ujan  Ujaii,  '^nin,  raki"  (^^^ 
€yanoptera\  from  its  crying  Icnidly  and  frequently  before  ram.  There 
ii  a  species  of  starlings — Lamprctomu  cantor — common  in  Labnan^  and 
which,  as  the  jungle  is  cleared,  appears  to  become  more  abundant. 

They  fly  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  and  feed  on  fruit,  usually  remaining 
only  a  few  minutes  on  one  tree,  then  with  a  loud  noisy  chatter  straggling  away 
one  or  two  at  a  time  to  another  tree.  They  also  haunt  the  low  brushwood  whica 
has  sprung  up  where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared,  and  of  which  the  prevailiiu[ 
plant  is  a  nettle-looking  sWb,  bearing  an  abundance  of  small  yellow  berries ;  3 
mese  they  are  very  fond,  and  the  natiyes  say  that  when  fat  upon  this  diet  they  are 
{[ood  eatmg ;  whoi  f eedOng,  they  usually  perch  yery  dose  together.  They  breed 
m  society ;  and  a  colony  ol  them  haye  taken  possession  of  me  cliff  on  the  south 
side  of  a  little  bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  where  they  make  hdes  for 
their  nests  in  the  earth  between  the  rocks ;  upon  the  least  aJarm  they  all  fly 
out,  screeching  loudly,  but  do  not  go  far  away;  they  also  breed  in  the  hollows 
of  tall  dead  trees,  and  fre([uently  hold  a  yery  noisy  meeting  upon  the  highest 
branches,  all  chattering  at  once ;  the  Malays  sometimes  succeed  in  teaching 
them  to  talk,  but  their  education  is  difficult. 

Some  birds  of  the  Camily  of  Graculins  are,  like  others  of  the  same 
frimily,  yery  noisy,  frequenUy  flying  at  a  great  height  and  making  a  noise 
like  jackdaws,  and  sometimes  turning  oyer  in  the  air  like  tumbler  pigeons. 
They  build  in  hollow  trees,  and  when  young  are  extremely  easy  to  tame, 
become  yery  familiar,  and  learn  to  talk  pretty  well ;  hence  they  are  often 
kept  as  pets. 

That  handsome  bird  the  Malacca  ring  parrakeet  is  not  imoommon  in 
Labuan. 

They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  early  morning  flying  about  aboye  the  tops 
of  the  trees  in  small  flocks  of  six  or  eight,  uttering  in  their  flight  a  loud 
quick  scream,  yeiy  much  like  the  note  of  the  common  swift.  They  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  fruit  of  the  Dryabalanops  camphora»  whidi  they  split 
open,  and  eat  the  curious  crumpled  cotyledons  in  spite  of  their  pungent 
taste  and  smell  of  turpentine.  The  specimen  from  which  the  description 
ja  taken,  was  shot  when  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Dillenia  spedosa,  a 
shrub  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  nign,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
we  haye  known  them  yenture  so  near  the  ground ;  when  first  seen,  he 
was  busy  opening  the  capsules  of  the  plant  and  scraping  out  the  seeds  with 
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Us  Iwftk,  UKRfSt  oi&ltfcing  to  ^p  off  at  a  siog^  bite  vffxj  one  lie  enuilied ; 
tevBig  cbne  tins,  he  dropped  himself  xuader  the  twig  he  sat  on,  sidnf^iiig  hj  one 
htg  to  watdi  it  fail :  when  it  reached  the  ground  he  testified  lus  satistetion  by 
fi  lowdnrp,  sad  ervii^  himself  a  vigorous  swing  caught  the  perch  with  his 
ether  foot,  and  walked  gnxireljr  along  to  another  caj^e,  not  hoppmff,  but  placing 
ttie  foot  before  the  other  m  a  most  old-fashioned  way.  Another  of  these 
{nraakeets,  i^oh  had  been  pinioned  by  a  shot  without  l)eing  otherwise  injured, 
mwA  plaoed  in  a  cage,  where,  soon  finding  his  two  long  tail-feathers  to  be  an  in- 
enmbnoce,  he  d^berately  turned  round,  puDed  tbem  out,  and  then  walked 
found  tile  cage  ^ridently  to  try  the  effect  of  his  oontrirance. 

Of  the  Labuan  woodpecker — Pieus  leucogagier-—^r.  Motley  relates  : 

These  Inrds  are  not  nncommon  in  Labuan,  and  frequently  .fly  in  small  parties 
of  SIX  or  eight;  they  much  frequent  dead  trees,  whose  bark  is  just  beginning  to 
fall,  and  are  very  amusing  to  watch,  being  always  in  motion  and  very  noisy^ 
tiiey  begin  rather  low  down  on  a  tree,  moving  upwards  by  jumps  with  a  cry 
iifce  the  cfaalter  of  a  miigjAe  to  the  time  of  our  green  woodpecker's  laugh ;  per- 
haps two  or  three  will  m  ascending  one  tree  at  the  same  tune,  trying  the  bark 
with  incessant  taps,  and  wrenching  open  every  likely  crack  with  their  powerful 
diiael'beaks ;  when  thej  reach  the  branches,  they  hold  a  sort  of  discussion  of 
tremendons  chatter,  and  then  each  takes  his  own  branch,  and  the  bark,  here 
being  TLsnally  more  decayed  than  on  the  stem,  comes  down  in  showers ;  if  you 
make  any  loud  noise  or  show  yourself  suddenlv,  aU  disappear  in  a  moment : 
oerhaps  <»e  or  two  may  flj  off  with  a  swift  bat  labonous  action  of  the  wings ; 
but  the  malozity  hide  behind  branches ;  in  a  minute  or  so,  if  all  is  quiet,  you 
will  see  a  head  peer  out  from  behind  some  snag,  and  after  looking  round  and 
seeing  nothing,  a  croak  of  satisfaction  brings  out  two  or  three  more  heads,  but 
not  a  body  is  seen  till  all  the  heads  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  safety ;  at 
last  thev  all  oome  out  and  chatter  together  most  vociferously  for  a  minute  or 
two  before  they  go  on  feeding :  though  apparently  so  waiy,  they  rarely  leave 
^  tree  they  are  examining,  even  if  fir^  at. 

Biit  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  important  bird  of  Labuan  is 
ilie  Megapodius  Cumingii,  a  kind  of  fowl  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Zoological  Soinety  will  succeed  in  introducing  into  this  country. 

In  LiUman  they  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  said  to  be  prindpallv  confined  to 
small  islands,  to  such  more  especially  as  have  sandy  beaches;  tney  are  very 
mely  to  be  seen,  being  extremely  shy  and  frequenting  dense  and  flat  parts  di 
the  TVBgle,  where  tiie  ratans  grow,  and  where  the  luxuriance  of  the  Vegetation 
renderB  concealment  easy.  The  Malays  snare  them  by  forming  loni"  thi(^ 
fences  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  jungle,  in  which  at  certain  mtervaJs  they 
lesve  opening9  iidiere  they  place  traps ;  the  birds  run  through  the  jungle  in 
Beardi  of  fo(S,  and  coming  to  this  fence,  run  along  it  till  they  find  one  of  the 
openings,  through  whioh  they  push  their  wav  and  are  caught  m  the  trap.  In 
WBlki]ig[  they  hn  up  th^  feet  very  high,  ana  thev  set  up  their  backs  something 
like  Ghunea  fowls;  ihey  frequently  make  a  loud  noise  like  the  screech  of  a 
diioken  when  caught ;  they  are  very  pugnacious,  and  fight  with  great  fury  by 
^taping  upon  one  another's  backs,  and  scratching  with  their  long  strong  claws. 
Theirfooa  principally  consists  of  seeds  and  insects.  The  eg^  are  of  a  fine 
daA  (Bream-colour  and  of  a  very  large  size,  three  of  them  weighing  nearly  as 
much  as  a  faQ-grown  bird.  Accordmg  to  the  account  given  oy  the  Malays^ 
each  bixd  lays  about  eight  or  ten  eggps  at  each  time  of  breeding,  and  their  nes1» 
are  merely  targe  heaps  of  shells  and  rubbish,  deposited  over  the  sandy  soil,  in 
which  tiie  eggs  are  buried  to  the  depth  of  aWt  eighteen  inches.  Since 
receiving  this  account,  however,  we  have  had  an  opportunitv  of  inspecting  a 
fery  large  and  perfect  nest,  or  breeding-hill,  and  found  it  to  be  about  twenty 
feet  in  dmmeter,  and  composed  of  sand,  earth,  and  sticks ;  it  was  close  to  tlus 
beadi,  just  withm  the  jungle,  and  scarcely  above  high-water  mark,  and  appeared 
to  hm  been  used  for  many  yean.    The  boatmen  seemed  to  have  no  due  to 
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.what  part  of  the  hillock  coittained  eggs*  ^"ot  said  that  thej  were  B6v«r  wi&oat 
some,  when  frequented  at  all;  they  sought  for  nearly  halj  an  hour  in  Tain  befioee 
they  found  one,  and  then  they  got  about  a  dozen  toother;  thejr  were  bunod at 
a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  in  an  upright  position,  and  tne  groimd  abonl 
them  was  astonishingly  hard.  The  e^  wus  deposited  are  left  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  this,  the  Malays  assert,  requires  between  three  and 
four  months  to  complete:  those  obtained  from  this  heap  were  brought  honui 
and  buried  in  a  box  of  sand,  and  a  month  or  two  afterwards  It  was  cuBOoroced 
that  they  had  aU  hatched,  but  that  from  nedectin^  to  place  them  in  a  prqper 
(t.  e.  probably  an  upright)  position,  the  chicks  could  not  get  up  through  the 
sand,  and  had  all  perished.  When  hatched,  the  chicks  are  almost  entirdy 
hedged ;  eren  the  long  quills  being,  as  the  Malays  say,  "  needled/*  When  first 
dug  out,  some  of  the  eggs  had  lost  much  of  th^  outer  colour,  which  appeared 
to  hare  scaled  off,  leaving  only  a  white  chalky  shell.  On  a  firmer  oooaaioa 
Bome  eggs  were  brought  by  the  natives,  and  were  buried  in  a  box  of  saad  and 
exposed  to  the  weather :  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  one  of  the  chicks  was 
hatched;  a  Malav  who  saw  it  emerge,  said,  that  it  just  shook  off  the  sand  and 
ran  away  so  fast  tnat  it  was  with  difficulty  caught ;  it  then  appeared  to  be  nearly 
half-grown,  and  from  the  first  fed  itself  without  hesitation^  scratching  and  tun* 
ing  up  the  sand  like  an  old  bird.  Two  more  afterwards  emerged  in  the  same 
state.  Their  eggs  are  held  in  such  high  estimation  as  food  both  by  uatives 
and  Europeans,  tliat  one  cannot  but  fear  that  these  interesting  birds,  thonglt 
now  so  abundaut,  will  ere  long  become  scarce. 

The  nests  of  the  Egrets,  called  Padi  birds,  from  their  frequenting  the 
rice-fields,  ai«  so  difihsult  to  find,  that  tihe  Malays  hare  a  superstition 
concermng  them  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  fairj  legends  of  our 
own  country. 

It  is  said  that  but  one  mortal  has  ever  seen  the  nests  and  ^gs  of  tiie 
Kanawy  putih,  for  thev  do  not,  like  other  birds,  breed  in  the  swamfM  and  jungle 
of  our  visible  world,  but  about  the  houses  of  certain  happy  invisible  oeings 
called  the  Orang  Ka-benar-an,  or  "people  of  truthfuhiess."  They  are  a  race  of 
sylv&n  spirits  whose  care  is  to  preside  over  the  seasons  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  were  formerly  allowed  to  mix  and  associate  with  mankind,  leading  them 
through  jungles  when  benighted,  and  teaching  them  also  the  art  of  husbandry, 
which  they  too  practised  themselves,  sowing  over  ground  already  sown,  and 
reading  and  carrying  away  their  own  produce  before  the  padi  was  ripe,  lotving 
behind  for  the  fortunate  cultivator  to  whose  clearing  they  took  a  fancy  a  rosa» 
than  usually  plentiful  crop.  But  the  great  Mahomet  came,  and  all  the  angels  of 
heaven,  except  the  rebel  Eblis,  followed  and  protected  the  spread  of  his  faith: 
now  Eblis  and  his  wicked  ones  saw  in  heaven  none  whom  they  could  call  to 
their  assistance  to  crush  the  Holy  and  Mighty  Prophet,  so  he  went  to  the 
simple  spirits  of  the  groves,  and  said  to  t&m,  "Benold,  the  great  Alhih  is 
unjust  to  you,  Orang  Ka-benar-an;  are  ye  not  spirits,  even  as  the  angels,  who 
fly  upon  the  winds  r  ye  must  not  remain  among  the  silent  woods  any  kngtf ; 
behold,  I  have  defeated  the  Lord  Allah,  and  now  ye  shall  be  angels  like  the 
rest."  And  the  foolish  spirits  believed  the  words  of  the  tempter,  and  th^ 
fell  down  before  him  and  called  him  the  great  and  miffhty  Einff  Eblis.  But  as 
their  hearts  became  great  there  came  an  angel  callea  ^liel,  from  whom  Eblis 
fled  away  afraid,  and  he  said  unto  them,  ''Oh,  foolish  spirits,  you  have  made  a 
praver  unto  that  evil  Jin  Eblis,  and  the  Lord  Allah  has  sent  me  to  punish  you; 
and  this  is  your  sentence;  behold  the  beasts  and  the  birds,  and  the  men  whom 
you  love,  shall  see  you  no  more,  and  your  houses  and  your  fields  ahall  beoome 
mvisible  for  ever,  and  ye  shall  never  ^  again  among  the  houses  of  men." 
And  when  they  wept  bitterly  at  this  punishment  the  angd  relented,  and  he  said, 
"  Choose,  then,  one  bird  which  may  see  you  and  live  in  your  houses,  and  biiog 
up.  its  you^g  among  your  children."  So  they  considered,  and  one  wished  to 
choose  the  Eagle,  because,  said  he,  "He  soars  high  and  sees  far,  he  will  briog 
us  much  information:"  but  another  said,  *' No,  he  is  a  pirate-bird^  and  destroja 
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otbisnwiKBiivealaoloTe;  let  iu  choose  tliegx«ai  Pigeon,  for  he  sits  on  high  bare 
bnocbeft  m  peoj^e's  gardens,  and  he  will  bring  us  news  of  all  their  doin^ :"  but 
another  saia,  '^  I^o,  for  he  eats  and  destroys  the  fruit  which  we  love,  bdbre  it  i$ 
lijpe;  let  us  dioose  the  Kanawy,  for  he  stands  bv  the  riyer-side  and  watches  the 
oaaoes^  and  so  we  shall  always  know  when  ana  where  our  friends  are  gQW' 
(it  must  be  remembered  that  rivers  are  the  only  roads  in  these  countries). 
So  when  the  angel  saw  how  they  loved  mankind,  he  gave  them  the  Kanawy,  and 
granted  them  still  further,  that  if  ever  a  man  beniRuted  in  the  jungle  anould 
Be  down  to  sleep  within  the  fence  of  their  iavisibK  village,  they  should  have 
for  four  days  the  ^vilege  of  making  themselves  visible  to  him,  and  of  enter- 
taining him  in  their  houses,  but  he  bid  them  beware  of  givmg  their  visitors  the 
eggs  of  the  Kanawj;  and  so  the  angel  departed.  Now,  after  this,  men 
wondered  much  ^Hiat  had  become  of  the  friendlv  spirits  of  the  woods,  but  aa 
no  one  happened  to  fall  asleep  in  the  charmea  ground,  it  was  many,  many 
hundred  years  before  it  became  known,  and  thus  it  happened:  there  was  a 
certain  Kajah  who  studied  ma^c,  and  to  do  so  more  conveniently  he  used  to 
wander  with  his  books  in  the  jungles,  and  one  night  as  he  crossed  the  village  of 
the  Ka-benar-an  he  sat  down  under  a  teak-tree,  and  fell  asleep.  Instant^  he 
found  himself  among  the  friendly  spirits,  who  caressed  him  in  every  way,  and 
beaifc  gongs,  and  sang  pantuns  (NQslj  poetrv),  and  did  everything  to  testify  their 
deligEt  at  being  a&sin  visible  to  a  mortal.  They  dressed  him  in  silk  sarunga 
and  salendanes  (different  kinds  of  waistcloths),  gave  him  a  kris  covered;  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  the  most  beautiful  maidens  brought  him  luscious  fruits  and 
choice  sweetmeats,  and  olEered  him  betel  and  cigars ;  and  so  three  days  passed 
away,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  da,j  the  nn^itefnl  Rajah  grew  tiied  of  his 
fair  companions  and  their  delicate  dainties,  and  asked  for  rice  and  salt  fish: 
lice  ihej  gave  him  in  abundance,  but  salt  fish  they  had  none,  so  he  asked  f6r  a 
fowl's  e^,  but  they  had  no  fowls :  then  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  beautiful 
white  hms  walking  about  the  house,  and  said,  ''Give  me  the  eggs  of  the 
Eanawy ;"  but  they  spoke  to  him  gently,  and  said,  "  No,  we  cannot  give  them, 
the  Lord  Allah  has  forbidden  it.''  Then  the  Rajah  grew  angiy,  and  said,  "  I, 
too,  am  a  great  king,"  and  he  climbed  up  to  the  nests  of  the  Kanawvs  under 
the  rafteia  of  the  house,  and  looked  into  the  nests  where  the  eggs  shone  like 
laige  emeralds,  and  he  put  his  hand  out  to  take  them,  and  behdLd;— he  was  in 
the  forest,  alone,  under  the  teak-tree,  and  the  houses  and  the  beautiful  maidens 
with  the  ehtfnpikka  flowers  in  their  hair  had  vanished,  and  the  beautiful  white 
birds  wbre  flymg  screaming  away  to  the  river;  and  the  Orang  Ka-benar-an 
coBiddae^  and  said,  ''The  lx)rd  llhih  has  been  very  kind  to  us,  in  fliving  us 
fonr  di^s  of  the  sooietv  of  the  mortals  whom  we  may  find  in  our  vma^,  but 
this  is  too  long,  and  if  Sy  chance  one  succeed  in  taking  the  eggs  of  the  iTanawy 
we  shall  fall  under  his  displeasure;  we  will,  therdore,  in  future  keep  our 
viaitora  for  three  days  only;"  and  since  that  time  many  mortals  have  been 
admitted  among  the  Oranff  Kapbenar-an,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  they 
have  alwm  be^  awakened  where  the  first  ky  down,  by  the  last  sounds  of  the 
music  and  Toioes  of  the  invisible  people  dying  slowly  away  in  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  among  the  tops  of  the  jungle. 

From  birds  we  pass  to  creatures  that  are  still  more  characteristic  of 
tropical  countries — the  reptiles.  Lizards  are  not  uncommon  in  Labuan 
that  attain  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet  The  Malaya  call  them  '<  Alli- 
gator ashore.'' 

When  kr^  they  are  veiy  destructive  to  fowls,  and  when  they  once  get  a 
habit  of  coming  to  a  jpoultry-yard  destroy  and  carry  them  off  without  noise. 
They  appear  to  be  exclusively  carnivorous,  and  we  have  seen  one  of  them  follow 
and  hunt  a  lat  with  great  eagerness :  they  usually  inhabit  hollow  trees  or  holes 
in  rooks ;  we  have  occasionafiy  seen  them  in  holes  in  trees  at  a  very  great  height 
from  the  cromtd.  They  are  common  among  rooks  near  the  beach,  and  in 
impenebra^  thickets  of  Pftndan  in  mangrove  creeks,  whence  they  come  out  to 
bask  in  the  sand  or  mud.    When  wounded  they  display  great  tenacity  of  life^ 
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nd  litte  iBDBt  foiionlY  wiien  oBqglit  The  Mb.  is  mudi  Mteenol  l]y  fhe 
nstivee  for  its  soppoBea  restonftbe  and  mTigoimting  propertieB,  and  irhm  m> 
fied  it  nmoh  nsemUes  dnoken.  At  IDuiik  tkeee  oreatoiefl  are  legnlar)^  sold 
m  ike  marketo)  and  fetch  a  good  piioe:  the  dried  akin  is  Toadilj  beoght  by 
the  Chinese,  who  use  it  in  some  of  their  indeseribalile  messes  of  gdatinooa  soup. 

Another  spedes — TiUqua  rufeseens  of  Gray — ^maj  be  seen  all  day 
basking  in  the  sun,  but  takes  to  the  water,  swimming  wdl  and  rapidly, 
witk  the  head  high,  and  diving  when  alarmed.  The  beauti&l  little  flying 
dragon — Draco  voiaiu — is  frequently  met  with  in  T^abiian,  and  some- 
times keep  in  oom^Mmies  of  six  or  seven.  When  on  the  wing,  Mr.  Motley 
•ays,  Aey  might  almost  be  mistakeci  for  large  hotterflies.  The  Malays 
are  much  afraid  of  them,  belienng  them  to  be  yenomons,  and  asserting 
Aat  they  will  bite  men  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  causing  deatli.  The 
flesh  of  one  species  of  lizard —  Gonyocephalus  chatneUontina — ^is  eaten 
by  the  Chinese,  and  is  said  to  be  white  and  good.  Dogs  will  hunt  the 
same  species  with  eagerness,  and  they  appear  to  leave  a  strong  soeuL 

Some  of  the  Labuan  snakes  are  yeiy  poisonous.  Chiefly  so  is  the 
TMrnmuims  subannulatut,  which  is  yery  common,  and  held  in  great  dread 
by  the  Malays. 

So  much  so  (Mr.  Motley  idates),  that  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  com- 
pletely put  to  flight  by  uie  aopearance  of  the  specimen  from  which  the  de- 
scription was  taken,  and  whicli  was  disabled  by  a  Bengalee,  who  seemed  to 
have  much  less  fear  of  it,  stating  that  he  had  a  remedy  for  its  bite :  -vh&t  it 
was,  howeyer,  he  would  not  communicate.  After  its  back  was  broken  it  bit 
fiercely  at  eyeiything  within  its  reach,  striking  its  formidable  poison-femgs  into 
sticks  with  great  force.  A  Malay  stated  that  he  had  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  died  in  three  hours  futer  beine  bitten  by  a  large  one :  he,  however 
said  that  the  bite  was  not  usually  mortal,  Dut  prodocing  cmly  yiolent  vomitings 
feyer,  deliriun^  and  long-continued  stupor.  They  are  very^umsh  animals, 
never  attempting  to  move  out  of  the  way,  but  infallibly  stmin^  if  any- 
thing approaches  within  their  reach.  Their  favourite  posture  is  to  ^ 
upon  a  small  twig  in  a  complicated  irregular  fold,  and  so  closely  do  they  re- 
semble a  twig  of  green  leaves,  that  even  when  pointed  out  bv  the  natives,  it 
is  often  a  Ions  time  before  an  inexperienced  eye  can  make  tnem  out#  Upon 
Buiong  Island  to  the  south  of  Labuan,  which  is  an  amorphous  mass  of  lime- 
stone of  an  area  oi  perhaps  five  acres,  and  covered  with  jungle,  they  are  especi- 
ally abundant 

The  only  specimen <)f  a  remarkable  8oake'^I>endr&pbi8paradi$ei(?) — 
obtained  by  jfr.  Motley  in  Laboan,  was,  when  first  seen  by  that  gentle- 
sum,  ofingmg  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  upon  the  trunk  of  a  hove 
tree,  head  downwards,  and  without  any  visible  means  of  supporting  itsdef. 
He  took  up  a  stick  and  attempted  to  kill  it,  but  ^led:  it  then  came 
down  and  climbed  up  another  small  tree  vrith  wonderful  qheed.  He 
afterwards  got  a  gun  and  shot  it.  Another  snake  of  a  dark  grey  colour — 
C(damaria  brachyorrhos  (?) — vras  killed  in  Labuan  by  Mr.  Modey,  whose 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling  among  the  deaa  leaves  on  tne  path, 
when  coining  up  from  his  boat  one  fine  moonlight  eyening:  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  neroeived  tins  sndce,  which  Bsced  him  and  occupied  tbe  middle 
of  the  patn,  making  repeated  incipient  springs  towards  him.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  Labuan  snakes  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  book, 
and  with  the  excellent  details  and  interesting  accounts  of  habits,  make 
ihe  leader  feel  more  intimate  with  the  pectuiaritiies  of  the  island  than 
whde  pi^B  of  DHidom,  ^tigoitj  and  pointteai  descriptioo. 
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BY  WILLIAM  J01IE8. 

BfLXm^'BOOKB  ernnist,  in  general,  of  benvy  maUriely  hat  among  10016 
eane^oofi  UBoed  of  late  from  her  Majeity's  printers,  we  mvet  except  a 
ilun  TC^ome  of  about  one  Irandred  pagee,  oontaining  **  The  First  Report 
of  ihe  Postmaster-General  on  the  Post^offioe.''  The  contrasts  presoafteJl 
at  diffetent  periods  in  the  mode  of  oenreying  and  distributiDg  letters  are 
rery  corioos.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  position  of  the  present  chief 
fanietionBry  of  the  Post-office,  haying  at  his  command  every  facility  that 
science  and  convenience  can  suggest,  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  his 
instructions,  and  then  to  glance  at  liie  cumbrous  and  complicated  mi^ 
danery  ciiAi,  which  impelled  the  commmiicating  medium  to  our  patient 
forefathers,  at  a  rate  which  we  should  now  term  mtolerably  sluggish. 

To  supply  die  particulars  contained  in  this  report,  the  early  records 
of  the  Post-office,  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  that  building,  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  of  the  Accountant-Genef»l*s 
Office,  and  much  interesting  information  has  been  collected  from  them. 

W«  are  indebted  to  fordgners  for  the  eariiest  postal  amneements  of 
any  conaequence  in  our  country,  for  we  are  told  that  so  eany  as  1514 
the  alien  merdiants  residing  in  London  had  established  a  post-office  of 
their  own  fimn  the  metropolis  to  the  outports,  appointing  from  time  to 
time  their  own  postmaster.  In  consequence  of  complaints  from  English 
merchants  diat  this  post  acted  uafiMrty  towards  diem  by  keeping  back 
iheir  letters,  Ac,  the  government  of  James  I.  set  on  foot  a  post-office  for 
letters  to  foreign  countries ;  and  in  die  reign  of  Charles  I.  inland  letters 
were  also  conveyed,  and  a  post  or  two  settled  to  run  night  and  day 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  ^^to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in 
aar  days'* — a  distance  now  accomplisheid  in  less  thaxxjifteen  hours  I 

Hie  &st  rates  of  postage  for  diis  inknd  conveyance  were  not  excessive, 
eonsideriBg  the  difficulties  and  the  expenses  of  transit.  Twopence  was 
the  charge  on  a  single  letter  for  any  distance  under  eighty  miles ;  four- 
pence  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles;  sixpence  for  any  longer 
metanee  in  En^and;  and  ei6;fatpence  to  any  place  in  Scodand. 

l%e  nnpediments  to  expedition  at  this  time  were  numerous.  One  com- 
plaint states  that  die  gentry  ^*  doe  give  much  money  to  the  riders,  whereby 
they  be  veiy  subject  to  get  in  liquor,  which  stopes  the  mailes.''  The  Sur- 
veyor, whose  oflfice  it  was  to  visit  annually  every  postmaster  in  England, 
deseribes  the  abuses  of  which  he  was  the  witness.  At  Petersfield  <'  he 
fbond  die  deputy  so  unhappy  in  Ins  circumstances  that  he  cannot  appear 
but  of  Sundinrs.^  At  Chester  die  Surveyor  encounters  anodier  depjity 
*<  uneasy  in  his  mmd."  On  inquiring  the  reason,  **  the  deputy  charged 
die  elarke  with  being  frequendy  out,  and  kee^g  company  tnought  to 
be  mofre  expensive  tlum  dbe  wages  allowed  faun,  and  several  other  litde 
articles  whwh  appeared  more  in  malice  than  else." 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  office  of  postmaster 
WW  formed,  and  continued,  as  regards  the  bye-posts,  almost  to  the  oloee 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  vexatious  part  of  the  duties  of  die 
Buweyors  was  to  establiro  the  diftrence  of  postage  aoeroing  to  die  fanner 
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from  bye-letteiiy  and  those  cbaigeaUe  to  the  nveDiie.  A  flunrqrori  in  one 
of  Us  reports,  says  :  <'  At  this  place  (Salisbuzy)  found  the  postboya  to 
haye  carried  on  vile  practices  in  taking  the  bye-letten,  delivering  them 
n  thb  city,  and  taking  back  the  answers,  and  specbllv  the  Andoyer 
liders.  Between  the  14th  and  X5th  instant^  found  on  Bicnard  Eent^  one 
of  the  Andover  riders,  five  bye-lettera,  all  for  this  dt^e.  Upon  exami* 
nation  of  the  fellow,  he  confessed  that  he  had  made  it4i  practioe^  and  per* 
sisted  to  continue  in  it,  saying  that  he  had  noe  wages  from  his  master.  I 
took  the  fellow  before  the  ma^^istcate,  proved  the  tacts,  and,  as  die  Mow 
could  not  get  bail,  he  was  committed,  out  pleading  to  have  no  fiaends  nor 
money,  desired  a  punishment  to  be  whipped,  and  accordingly  he  was  to  the 
poipose.  Wrote  the  case  to  Andover,  and  ordered  that  tne  fellow  should 
be  discharged,  but  no  regard  was  had  thereto ;  but  the  next  day  the  same 
rider  came  post,  ran  about  the  dttye  for  letters,  and  was  insolent.  The 
second  time  the  said  Richard  Kent  came  post  with  two  gentlemen,^  made 
it  his  budness  to  take  up  letters^  the  fellow,  instead  of  returning  to 
Andover,  gets  two  idle  fellows  and  rides  away  with  three  horses^  mnhich 
was  a  return  for  his  master's  not  obeying  inatractions,  as  he  ought^  not 
to  have  been  suffered  to  ride  after  the  sud  feu^ts  were  proved  against  him*" 
.  Some  strange  notions  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  the  postmasters* 
general  with  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  their  own  profit, 
£ir  it  is  stated  that  "  some  gentlemen  of  Warwick  had  reouested  that 
the  London  letters  should  be  sent  direct  to  Warwick,  insteaa  of  througk 
Coventry,  by  which  route  much  time  was  lost.  "  Nay,"  said  our  post- 
masters-general, **  from  London  through  Coventry  to  Warwick  is  niore 
than  eighty  miles,  so  that  we  can  charge  3d.  per  letter  going  that  way, 
whereas  we  could  only  charge  2d.  per  letter  if  they  went  direct." 
^'  But,"  they  add,  "  perhaps  we  may  get  more  letters  at  the  cbeaper 
rate." 

Li  the  time  of  Cromwell  the  establishment  of  posts  was  described  ^<  as 
the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent  any  dangerous  and  wicked  de* 
signs  against  the  Commonwealtn."  A  shrewd,  nowever  unscrupulous, 
mode  of  dealing  with  sedition,  of  which  we  are  not  without  examples  in 
our  own  time. 

To  an  upholsterer  named  Robert  Murray  belongs  the  credit  of 
establishing  a  Penny  Post  in  1683  for  the  ccmveyance  of  letters  and 
smaU  parcels,  but  this  speculation  was  denounced  m  unmeasured  terms 
by  the  ultra-Protestant  party  as  an  invention  of  the  Jesuits^  and  it  was 
alleged  that  if  the  bags  were  examined  they  would  be  found  full  of 
Popish  plots.  Murray  assigned  the  benefits  of  his  undertaking  to  a 
Wuliam  Dockwra,  who  mi^le  it  so  profitable,  that  the  government, 
jealous  of  his  success,  took  possession  of  the  Penny  Post,  on  the  ]fleak 
that  the  Crown  rights  had  been  infringed.  By  way  of  compensation, 
Bockwra  was  allowed  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  and  the  controllevship 
of  the  Penny  Post.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  London  district 
post  existed  until  last  year  as  a  separate  department  of  the  General 
Post-office.  A  Halfpenny  Post  was  attempted,  in  1708,  by  a  person 
named  Povey;  but  this  was  suppressed  by  a  lawsuit,  and  at  length, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  General  Post-office  for  the  t&ee 
kingdoms  and  the  colonies  was  established  under  one  head. 

According  to  Mr.  Scudamore,  the  general  accounts  of  tbe  PostH>ffice 
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firom  1685  to  the  present  &ne  are  preserved  in  an  unbroken  series,  and 
nrach  eurious  matter  is  contaioed  in  them.  Thns  we  learn  that  in  176S 
tfiere  were  sundrv  officers  in  the  Inland  Office  called  '*  facers  of  letters  ;** 
and  there  was  also  an  ''alphabet  keeper/'  who  had  AOL  per  annum  ibr 
instractmg  jGvtng  officers  in  their  relative  duties, — not,  we  presume,  in- 
doding  theur  eariiest  efforts  in  knowledge. 

There  are  also  entries  in  these  books  for  ^^  drink  money  and  feast 
money  to  the  clerics,  amoun&ig  in  all  to  1001,  per  annum.**  A  Mr. 
Henry  Porter  had  50i.  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the  candles ;  but  it 
appears  they  were  waxiK»ndles,  and  cost  nearly  900/.  per  annum,  and 
thus  certainly  deserved  some  care. 

The  office  of  postmaster-general  in  former  times  was  anything  but  a 
stnecure ;  indeed,  when  we  read  the  extracts  furnished  by  Mr.  Scudamore 
firom  the  various  letter-books  in  which  their  operations  were  recorded,  we 
cannot  but  feel  surprise  at  the  patient  perseverance  with  which  they 
combated  the  difficulties  in  their  way.  These  obstacles  were  multifarious. 
The  mail-packets,  especiialiy  during  war-time,  were  fertile  subjects  for 
amdety.  The  orders  of  the  postmaster-general  to  the  captains  of  such 
yessels  are  urgent :  "  That  they  shall  nm  while  they  can,  fight  when  they 
can  no  longer  run,  and  throw  the  mails  overboard  when  fighting  will  no 
longer  avail.''  In  1693  there  are  frequent  rescripts  from  Queen  Mary — 
the  king  being  absent — ordering  her  master-gunner  <'to  provide  the 
DH^ence  packet  of  eighty-five  tons  and  fourteen  guns  (or  some  other 
powerful  man-of-war)  with  powder,  shot,  fire-arms,  and  all  other  muni- 
tions of  war." 

From  the  frequency  of  accidents  to  the  vessels,  either  from  stress  of 
weather,  or  fidhng  into  the  enemy's  hands,  the  postmasters,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resolved  upon  btdlding  swift  packet- 
boats  to  escape  the  enemy ;  but  these  were  built  so  low  in  the  water,  that 
shortly  afterwards  the  report  states :  "We  doe  find  that  in  blowing  weather 
they  take  in  soe  much  water  that  the  men  are  constantly  wet  all  through, 
ana  can  noe  ways  goe  below  to  change  themselves,  being  obliged  to  keep 
the  hatches  shut  to  save  the  vessels  from  sinking,  which  is  such  a  dis- 
couragement of  the  sailors,  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get 
any  to  endure  such  hardshipps  in  the  vrinter  season." 

Fresh  vessels  were  accordingly  built,  and  the  freight  of  passengers  from 
Harwich  to  Holland  was  increased,  but  '^  recruits  and  indigent  persons 
might  still  have  their  passage  free." 

Being  armed  for  resistance,  and  of  superior  tonnage,  these  packet- 
boats,  it  may  be  presumed,  performed  the  foreign  postal  service  more 
efficiently,  but  the  encounters  with  the  enemy  were  frequent,  and  our 
postmasters  had  to  encourage  the  men,  and  bribe  them  to  fight.  The 
capture  of  prizes  en  route  was  allowed,  and  pensions  for  wounds,  which 
are  detail^  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  were  granted.  Edward 
James  received  a  donation  of  5/.,  after  an  engagement  in  February,  1705, 
*'  because  a  musket-shot  had  grazed  on  the  tibia  of  his  left  leg."  Gabriel 
Treluda  vras  paid  12/.,  "because  a  shot  had  divided  his  frontal  muscles, 
and  fractured  his  skuU."  A  like  sum  was  given  to  Thomas  Williams,  "  a 
Granada  shell  having  stuck  fast  in  his  left  foot"  A  donation  of  6/.  1 3s.  4d. 
was  granted  to  John  Cook,  "  who  received  a  shot  in  the  hinder  part  of 
his  head,  whereby  a  large  division  of  the  scalp  was  made."    And  Ben- 
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jaiiiinLmTcroMyfec''lo8iagtibe£(»8.fiDgeroChu  kft  bnd,  had:  2L  fior 
pnsent  reue^  and  a  yearly  pension  of  the  same  amonnf 

The  desporate  diaracter  of  the  foreign  postal  asrvioa  is  further  ea^ 
plained  in  a  letter  from  the  postmastera-geaeEal  to  their  agent  at.  FaU 
month,  on  the  suljeat  of  pensions  for  vounds,  which  are  thus  deaoEibed 
**  Each  arm  or  leg  amputated  above  the  elbow  or  knee,  is  8L  per  aannm 
below  the  knee  is  twenty  nobles.  Loss  of  Qub  sight  of  <me  eye  is  4L  , 
of  the  punil  of  the  eye»  5L ;  of  the  sight  of  both  ^j^,  12/.;  of  the 
pnpila  of  Doth  eyes»  142.;  and,"  it  is  added,  *'  acoordmg  to  these  roka 
we  consider  also  how  much  the  hurts  affiiet  the  body^  and  make  the 
allowances  according.** 

To  increase  the  difficulties  and  the  duties  of  the  Post-office  antherities 
in  those  days,  they  were  earners  on  a  Luge  scale ;  indeed,  from  the 
earliest  periods,  carriers  were  the  messengos  of  the  public,  conveying 
notes  and  goods  throughout  the  country.  Conmion  carriers  were  en^ 
ployed  thus  about  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  In  the  records  of 
the  city  of  Bristol  there  is  an  entiy  of  *'  a  penny  paid  to  the  cacrier  far 
conveying  a  letter  to  London ;"  and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  Shak- 
q^are  uses  the  words  '^  post**  and  '^  oaniei^  as  synonymous. 

This  practioe  of  conveying  goods  with  the  letters  prevailed  to  a  much 
later  penod,  for  one  of  the  complaints  against  die  controller  of  the  poets, 
William  Dockwra,  in  1698,  alleges  that  ''  he  forbida  the  taking  in  any 
bandboxes  (except  very  small),  and  all  pansells  above  a  poun^  whieh, 
when  they  were  taken,  did  bring  in  consiaerable  advantage  to  the  office, 
they  being  now,  at  great  charge,  sent  by  porters  into  ik»  dty,  and 
coaches  and  watermen  into  the  country,  wmch  farmeriy  went  by  renny 
Post  messengers,  much  dieuer  and  more  satisfiustory."  No  doubt 
William  Dockwra,  the  object  of  this  and  other  complaints,  &lt  ihe  dig* 
nity  of  bis  office  compromised  by  the  inroads  of  the  public  on  his  time 
and  convenience ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following  consignments 
of  goods  and  human  freight  noted,  among  other  items,  in  the  agents' 
letter-book  between  t^e  years  1690  and  1720,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland  bong  postmasters-general  at  that  time : 

Imprimis, — ''  Fifteen  couple  of  houndes  going  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans  with  a  free  pass.** 

Item, — *'  Some  parcels  of  cioath  for  the  doathing  colonels  (tic)  in  my 
Lord  North's  and  my  Lord  Grey's  regiments." 

Item, — '<  Two  servant  maids  g^ing  as  laundresses  to  my  Lord  Ambas- 
sador Methuen." 

Item, — '<  Doctor  Crichton,  carrying  with  him  a  cow  and  divers  other 
necessaries." 

Item, — ''  Three  suits  of  cloaths  far  some  nobleman's  lady  at  the  court 
of  Portugal." 

Item. — ''  A  box  containing  three  pounds  of  tea,  sent  as  a  present  by 
my  Lady  Arling^n  to  the  Queen-Dowager  of  England  at  Lisbon." 

(A  quantity  of  tea  was  brought  over  from  Holland  by  Lord  Arlington 
ana  Lord  Ossory  about  the  year  1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  32. 
per  pound.  Tlie  value  of  such  a  present  as  that  by  "  my  Lady  Adiing- 
tOD,'^  may  therefore  be  well  understood.) 

Hem, — *'  Eleven  couple  of  houndes  far  Major-Genecat  Hompesch." 
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Item. — **  A  case  of  kniyes  and  forks  for  Mr.  Stepney,  her  Majesty's 
envoy  to  the  King  of  Holland." 

Item. — ^^^Oneuttle  pareell  of  hce  to  be  made  toe  of  in  cloaihingDuke 
Sdiomberg's  regiment 

Item, — <*  Two  hales  of  stockings  for  the  use  of  the  ambassador  of  the 
Crown  of  Portugal/' 

Item, — <'  A  box  of  medicines  for  my  Lord  Galway  in  Portugal.'' 

Item. — '<  A  deal  case  wiih  four  flitckea  of  bacon  m  Mr.  Pennington  of 
Botterdam.'* 

Conceive  the  perplexities  of  oar  worthy  postmasten-giHieral  with  such 
cargoes  and  freight  as  the  above !  and  whub  an  addilion  to  their  cares  do 
we  find  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  their  kttecs:  "Weearecoup 
oemed  to  find  die  lettera  brought  by  your  boat  (&om  the  West  Indies) 
to  be  so  consumed  by  the  ratts  that  we  cannot  find  out  to  whom  thqr 
belong."  Who  can  wonder  that  such  anxieties  should  provoke  the  spleen, 
the  gouty  and  a  variety  of  other  evils  ?  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  was  oo» 
cawonaHy  laid  up  with  the  geut,  for  he  had  the  most  troublesome  de- 
partment to  deal  with — that  of  the  packets;  and  whimever  anythmg 
went  ainis%  we  are  not  surprised  at  meeting  with  sueh  an  entry  as  the 
following:  "Tour  busness  cannot  be  settlM  until  Sir  Thomas  Frank* 
land,  who  halh  a  fitte  of  the  gou^  shall  be  somewhat  recovered." 

Thie  showsy  however,  that  the  two  functionaxies  of  whom  we  have 
treated  did  not  leave  their  work  to  deputies.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
escaped,  their  vigilance.  We  find  them  answering  complaints  of  every 
kind,  and  dealing  widi  commendable  spirit  and  patience  with  intractable 
captains  and  unaerupulous  a^nts.  One  of  the  latter  obtains  their  censure 
because  ^  he  had  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  pork  and  beef  for  the 
prince."  Another,  *'  for  breaking  open  the  portmanteau  of  Mons.  Raoul 
(a  gentleoum  passenger),  and  spoiling  him  of  a  parcel  of  snufiL"  Many 
of  their  letters,  observes  Mr.  Scudamore,  are  dated  in  the  middle  of  the 
nighty  and  at  other  extraordinary  hours ;  all  are  remarkable  for  clearness^ 
compactneasy  and  precision. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  letter-carryings  in  the  olden  time,  which  is 
amusing  ficom  the  contrast  it  affords  to  we  present  modus  operandi  of 
the  Post-office.  The  "  Haste !  post  haste  I"  which  is  found  written  on 
the  backs  of  privato  letters  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginniog 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries  would  be  regarded  as  a  capital  joke  in  the 
present  day,  or  excite  a  smile  of  wondering  pity  &om  the  red-coated 
postman  at  so  much  simplicity  and  ignorancCi 
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A  HI8T0BT. 

VIL 

Twas  a  fearM  night 
My  young  remembnuooe  cannot  puallel 
A  feUow  to  it. 

It  will  be  obaenred  that  we  hare  made  very  little  mention  of  '<  dates 
and  distances,"  and  have  carefully  avoided  a  reference  to  any  particular 
year.  Time  rolls  on,  notwithstanding;  and  we  must  request  our  readers 
to  see  iust  as  much  of  its  shadows  upon  our  narrative  as  will  give  it  a 
tone  of  reasonable  consistency.  The  incidents  of  our  story  have  a  reality^ 
though  we  may  not,  perhaps,  relate  them  in  tbe  sequence,  or  the  years,  in 
which  they  actually  occurred. 

Mary  Redpyne  had  not  yet  realised  the  golden  dreams  of  Henry 
Pigott,  whose  greatest  pleasure,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  speculate  upon 
the  probability  that  her  father's  ample  property  would  ultimately,  and 
before  very  long,  devolve  upon  herself  as  sole  inheritress. 

Her  mother's  health  was  evidently  foiling,  and  her  twin  sisters  had  not 
only  to  struggle  against  their  own  ailments,  but  also  against  all  which  a 
fond  parent  and  a  foolish  physician  conjointly  inflicted  upon  them.  We 
have  neaid  of  a  rich  hypochondriac  who,  in  addition  to  every  pill  that 
had  ever  been  invented,  had  submitted  herself,  in  the  course  of  less  than 
three  years,  to  brandy  and  salt,  homoeopaihy,  hydropathy,  mesmerism, 
and  electro-galvanism ;  the  result  being  unmistakably  recorded  in  Mal- 
vern churchyard ;  and  these  poor  giris  had  to  run  a  gauntlet  qiute  as 
various  and  scarcely  less  severe. 

Henry  Pigott's  calculations,  therefore,  were  not  likely  to  prove  wrong. 
But  though  Mary  was  pleased,  during  his  visits,  with  her  lover^s 
amusing  dieerfulness,  and  admired  his  talents,  there  was  much  in  his 
character  to  which  she  could  not  reconcile  her^lf. 

There  was  also  too  great  a  difference  in  their  habits  and  dispositions. 
Deprived,  by  the  severe  notions  of  her  parents,  of  many  of  the  enjoy- 
ments to  which  her  wealth  entitled  her,  she  was  fond  of  the  rather 
English  than  feminine  amusement  of  yachting.  Her  maternal  uncle, 
Mr.  Keely,  had  one  of  the  finest  little  craft  out  of  the  port,  and  she 
knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  accompanying  him  upon  a  cruise. 

^  Now  Henry  Pigott  admired  the  sea  as  he  admired  a  c^ed  tiger, 
without  any  wish  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  either.  He  had  as 
much  moral  courage  as  most  men,  and,  if  necessary,  would  even  have 
"  taken  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;"  but  in  physical  courage  he 
was  deficient.  He  shrunk  from  pain,  and  had  no  admiring  love  of 
danger.  By  a  strong  efiFort  of  the  will  he  might  do  an  act  of  daring 
which  a  person  of  mere  constitutional  or  habitual  courage  would  not, 
perhaps,  attempt ;  but  except  with  a  sufficient  motive,  he  had  a  great 
objection  to  running  the  slightest  risk,  and  a  selfish  disinclination  to  put 
himself  to  any  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Keely  had  matched  his  yacht,  the  Cherub,  against  a  schooner 
called  the  SeaguUy  to  be  contested  within  three  months  after  the  last 
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regatta,  in  at  least  a  six-knot  breeze,  for  fifty  pounds ;  and,  as  a  verj 
great  fkyour,  he  had  asked  his  niece  and  Mr.  rigott  to  accompany  him. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mr.  Pigott  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
Mary,  however,  went  on  boaid  with  her  unde ;  the  signal  was  given, 
their  sails  were  set,  and  amidst  all  the  excitement  of  a  capital  start,  ihey 
were  soon  dashing  the  water  from  their  bows,  the  Cherub  takihg  the 
lead. 

When  they  were  fairly  at  their  work,  '^Pray,  Mary,"  asked  Mr. 
Keely,  with  something  of  a  contemptuous  smile,  '' whereas  your  lover: 
the  gieat  omtor  ?  I  was  thinking  so  much  of  our  new  gaff*topsail  that 
I  forgot  to  ask  about  him  as  we  came  down." 

She  pretended  not  to  hear  him ;  and,  at  the  moment,  had  sufficient  to 
occupy  her  attention,  for  more  than  fifty  square-rigged  vessels  had  left 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  same  time  as  themselves. 

'^  Look !"  she  said,  "  how  nobly  that  brig  seems  to  bound  over  ihe 
waves !  her  sails  are  Hke  silver :  can  you  fancy  anything  more  beautiful  ? 
Only  look  at  her !  But  what's  this  ?  the  SeaguU  seems  creeping  up  to 
us." 

<<  She  is,"  said  Mr.  Keely.     "  I  should  like  to  try  more  sul." 

'^  Set  every  sail  we  can  carry,'*  said  Maiy ;  '<  I  would  rather  give  a 
thousand  pounds  than  we  should  be  beaten.  And  now,"  she  contmued, 
^^  we  seem  all  right  again.  She  no  longer  gains  upon  us.  Grood-by  to 
yoo,  Madam  Seagtdll  What  a  splendid  day !  A  bright  sky,  and  an 
ek;ht-knot  breeze ;  freshening,  too,  or  I'm  mistaken.  Now  if  I  knew 
which  of  those  vessels  was  going  the  longest  voyage,  I  would  ask  you  to 
put  me  on  board  of  her." 

Maiy  Bedpyne's  features  were  glowing  with  animation. 

«  Those  blsLck  eyes  are  of  the  right  sort,  Bill,"  said  one  of  the  sailors, 
as  they  watched  her  from  the  midships. 

"  Sne's  as  bonny  a  lass  as  ever  stepped,"  replied  the  oldest  of  his  com- 
panions ;  "  and,  what's  more,  as  kind-hearted  to  the  poor ;  and  that's 
better  than  all  the  black  eyes  that  ever  was." 

"  Ay,"  said  another  of  the  sailors  (the  one  who  generally  did  ihe 
long-yams\  '<  she*s  as  beautiful  as  a  mermaid;  and  a  more  respectable 
character." 

^'  I  wish,"  said  a  handsome  young  fellow,  in  the  perfection  of  a  fore- 
castle toilet — ^'  I  wish  she  was  a  poor  man's  daughter." 

"  You  was  always  a  conceited  fellow,  Charley,  and  only  half  a  sailor." 

*< I  tell  you  what.  Master  Block,"  retorted  the  young  one,  "if  any 
one  else  had  said  that,  why  I  shouldn't  stand  it.  xYoIxMiy  minds  a  puff 
of  tobacco  what  you  bsljJ^ 

But  their  attention  was  called  to  more  important  employment.  On 
rounding  the  steam-boat  that  had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  ihe 
Cherub's  mainsail  slipped  out  of  the  grip,  and  was  obliged  to  be  lowered. 

Mary  was  half  firantic 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Mary — but  you  never  are,'*  muttered  die  old 
sailor,  as  he  bent  over  his  work.  "  I  would  rather  sink  the  littie  Cherub 
myself  than  we  should  be  beaten  with  pou  on  board." 

The  damage  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  mamsail  set  again ;  but  the 
tack  they  were  now  upon  was  not  so  favourable  as  ihe  rormer  for  the 
Cherub's  sailing  qualities;  and  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Seagull 
vras  rather  .ahe»l  of  her. 
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From  this  time  liie  match  was  one  of  the  most  excitbg  that  had  star 
been  witnessed.  Often  the  yessels  weie  so  completely  upon  aline  ihatit 
would  hftTe  been  unpossible  to  say  which  would  be  the  winnee.  At  last^ 
by  a  deTer  peoe  of  steeismanship,  the  Cherub  gamed  an  advantage,  aad 
passed  the  umpire's  cutter  about  five  minutes  b^ore  her  rivaL 

It  was  admitted  that  nothing  out  of  the  Mersey  had  ever  equalled  it 

Mary  gave  more  than  her  usual  largesse  to  the  sailors,  and  was  heartily 
cheerea  as  she  went  into  the  boat  that  was  to  take  her  on  shoee. 

Henry  was  waiting  upon  the  piep>head;  but  a  cool  ^  Good  evenings 
Mr*  Pigott,"  was  the  only  recognition  he  received;  and  pnssiog  for- 
ward as  she  leant  upon  her  uncle's  arm,  she  hunied  into  his  oaniagey  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  you,"  she  said,  on  their  way  homewards,  ^  far  one 
of  the  most  delightful  days  I  have  ever  passed.  I  sometimes  think  that 
I  should  like  to  have  a  yacht  of  my  own.'' 

^^  And  make  Mr.  Pigott  its  commander?"  said  Mr.  Keely. 

Maiy  bit  her  lips. 

"  I  rather  think,  my  good  uncle,"  she  rejoined,  with  the  least  possible 
degree  of  malm^  ^'  that  if  the  Seagull  had  been  as  well  handled  as  Ae 
Cherub,  you  would  have  lost  your  match." 

'<  Ton  are  not  very  far  wrong,''  said  Mr.  Keely.  *^  We  must  vevise 
her  rig,  as  my  precise  friend  Mr.  Tiounins  says,  ;and  then  I  would  try 
again  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  do  not  like  tiiese  bets,  but  there  is  no 
other  way  of  doing  it.     I  shall  give  the  fifty  pounds  to  the  infirmary,'' 

*'  But  I  see,"  said  Mary,  ^^  that  we  ace  at  home.  There's  my  poor 
mother  at  the  window.  I'll  be  bound  she  has  been  '  begmnmg  io  make 
herself  uneasy ^  as  she  calls  it,  at  every  pu£f  of  wind.  Good  night :  and 
again  a  lliousand  thanks  I" 

When  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber,  she  seriously  asked  herself 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  be  the  tadk  of  her  aoquaintanoe^  to 
brave  the  sneers  of  the  worid  around  her,  and  to  sacrifice  an  attadiment 
that  had  afforded  her  pleasure,  rather  than  unite  herself  far  ever  to  a  man 
whose  tastes  were  so  different  from  her  own,  and  whose  diaraeter  ex- 
hibited defects  which  she  almost  despised.  Under  the  same  dronmstsmes, 
how  few  women  have  come  to  a  wise  decision.  Mary  Redpyne  came  to 
none* 

Henry  had  sufficient  taot  not  to  make  his  appearanee  at  her  mother's 
for  a  day  or  two. 

At  last,  as  he  was  xetnming  from  the  office  about  eight  o'clock,  he 
determined  to  call  the  next  evening.  He  did  not  feel  in  spirits  to  do  so 
that  night  For  though  it  was  in  the  month  of  November,  there  was  an 
oppressive  and  unnatural  sultriness  in  the  air ;  and,  faom  tame  to  time, 
the  wind  came  howling  through  the  rigging  of  the  i^ps  in  dock,  or  Uew 
heavily  in  gnats,  like  blasts  firam  a  £iirniio& 

About  midnight  he  was  roused  by  a  sudden  crash  fi^nn  aix>ve ;  the 
house  seemed  trembling  ;  the  room  was  filled  with  an  impalpaUe  dust 
which  almost  snfibcated  nim,  and  it  was  vrith  difficul(r)r  that  he  made  his 
way  out.  For  the  time,  however,  there  was  no  further  damage.  The 
wind  oontinoed  blowing  fearfbdly ;  and  whenever  it  lulled,  shouts  and 
cries  were  heasd  in  the  distanae* 

He  dressed  himself  and  went  towaids  the  staraet  whicLled  up  to  the 
chqpeL    Slates  and  bricks,  and  masses  of  lead  and  tambsr  wave  flying 
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or  filling  m  erery  dixectioD.  He  did  not  eiaotl?  like  his  positbn  :  it 
waa  flurrounded  with  too  much  danger  ;  and  that  he  was  not  singular  in 
thinking  so  was*  evinced  by  the  ve^  few  persons  who  had  ventured 
abroad  :  thoogh,  in  many  oase8>  the  danger  of  remaining  in  the  houses 
was  eyen  g^reater. 

As  he  was  about  to  return,  he  heard  a  loud  rattling  noise,  followed  by 
a  heavy  smothered  crash ;  and  when  he  looked  back,  there  was  a  dark 
cloud  of  dust  rising  upwards,  and  he  saw  tbat  Mrs.  Redpyne's  house  was 
a  mass  of  ruins. 

Hunying  to  the  spot-^where  the  few  peisons  who  were  in  the  street 
had  already  assembled — he  found  that  a  large  stack  of  chimneys  had 
fallen  upon  the  roof,  carrying  it  to  the  ground-floor,  add  literally  gutting 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  building. 

Maiy  had  risen  some  time  previous  ;  and,  having  hastily  dressed  ho*- 
self,  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  which  was  in  the  lee  of 
the  wind,  watdiing  the  progress  of  the  storm.  She  was  now  clinging 
to  the  window-firame,  anid  supporting  herself  upon  the  stone  sill. 

Amongst  the  small  crowd  round  the  house  was  a  man,  apparently  a 
biickl&yer^s  labourer,  who  was  carrying  a  ladder,  as  though  he  had  oome 
out  on  his  way  to  work. 

When  Henry  Pigott  saw,  with  painful  certainty,  the  peril  of  her  posi- 
tion, "  Good  God  1"  he  cried,  ''  is  there  tio  way  to  help  her  P''  And  he 
looked  aghast  at  the  height  at  which  she  stood. 

"  Nota  bit  will  this  reach  the  window,"  said  the  man  with  the  ladder; 
'^  and  more's  the  pity,  for  the  wall's  already  bilging  out,  and  must  soon 
come  down." 

Henry's  life  in  the  country  had  given  him  habits  of  activity,  and  seizing 
the  ladder,  he  mounted  rapidlv  to  the  balcony  of  the  first  floor.  He 
then  placed  the  foot  of  the  ladder  against  the  ironwork,  and  its  top 
against  the  part  of  the  wall  pointed  out  by  the  bricklayer,  which  was 
immediately  below  the  bedroom  window.  His  lips  were  foroibly  com- 
pressed ;  he  looked  very  pale,  and  again  mounted  to  the  top. 

'<Ofa,  Mary!"  he  exclaimed,  ^'I  still  cannot  reach  to  where  you  are ; 
but  have  confidence  in  my  strength,  and-^when  I  teU  you — let  go  your 
holdr 

He  then  grasped  a  rung  of  the  ladder  firmly  with  his  left  hand,  and 
having  gadrared  the  folds  of  her  dress  dosely  together  with  his  right,  he 
cried  '^Now  /"  and  she  fell. 

Her  weight  unsteadied  him,  but  he  retained  his  hold ;  and  when  he 
had  descended  a  step  or  two,  she  rested  upon  the  front  of  the  balcony, 
and  he  let  her  sink  gradually  within  it.  He  again  lowered  the  ladder, 
and,  supporting  her  upon  his  shoulder,  she  was  soon  in  safety  on  the 
ground.  The  wall,  which  had  bulged  a  little  more  below,  now  fell 
inwards  with  another  fear&l  crash;  and  Mary  sank  motionless  and 
speedikss. 

The  neaiest  house  that  her  rescuer  couU  reeoBect  was  Mr.  Keely's ; 
and,  ae  he  bore  her  thither  in  his  arms,  ^'  I  have  wsonged  you,  Henry," 
A»  said,  slowly  recovering  her  consdousDess, ''  I  haveshameiully  wronged 
yoa.  I  owe  my  life  to  your  ooorage,  and  I  can  never  sufficiently  repay 
it.  My  mother—*"  were  ^e  next  words  upon  her  lips ;  bu^  as  the 
serraats  earned  her  np-etairs,  she  apia  became  inawwiMft. 
When  he  returned  to  the  rains,  he  found  that  men  were  already  em- 
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plojed  in  clearing  them  put.  The  mangled  hodj  of  Mrs.  Redpyne  was 
soon  discovered ;  and,  at  some  distance,  sheltered  by  fragments  of  the 
bedstead  and  rafters,  lay  the  twins,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  ap- 
parently deprived  of  their  lives  more  by  suffocation  than  violence.  Tne 
servants,  who  slept  in  a  wing  over  the  kitchens,  had  escaped  with  very 
little  injury. 

What  Henry  Pigott  had  anticipated  would  be  slowly  effected  by 
disease,  had  thus  been  accomplished  by  an  event  of  which  it  was  long 
before  he  could  remember  the  awful  form  without  shuddering. 

There  is  no  created  being  so  unselfish  as  a  right-minded  woman. 
Mary  felt  that  she  owed  her  life  to  her  lover ;  she  forgot  his  faults ;  and 
was  determined,  whatever  risk  of  happiness  it  might  involve,  that  by  an 
entire  devotion  of  the  life  he  had  saved,  the  debt,  as  far  as  it  was  in  her 
own  power,  should  be  discharged. 

Some  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  she  was  rigidly  preparing  to  make 
her  sacrifices  to  that  "Stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God**  before  whom 
flowers  (as  the  great  poet  tells  us)  may  laugh  upon  their  beds,  and 
fragrance  follow  upon  her  footing,  but  who  stiU  requires  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  hard  to  be  g^ven,  before  we  can  make  her  '<  our  victory  and 
lawr 

The  memory  of  that  night  of  horror  was  beginning,  like  all  other 
memories,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  to  lose  something  of  its  acuteness. 
Again  the  cares  and  interests  and  amusements  of  the  world  had  power  to 
attract  her  attention ;  but  she  was  no  longer  the  joyous  girl  that  we  have 
seen  her  on  board  the  Cherub. 

Mr.  Keely  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  alterations  he  proposed  in 
his  yacht ;  had  challenged  his  rival  to  a  fresh  contest  for  double  ihe 
former  stiJce  ;  the  offer  had  been  accepted  by  the  owner  of  the  SeaguUy 
and  Mary  and  Mr.  Pigott  were  again  mvited  to  be  present. 

She  sent  an  answer  that  they  preferred  riding  upon  the  sands,  and 
would  see  the  yachts  as 'they  returned ;  but  she  sighed,  and  there  was  a 
glistening  moisture  in  her  dark  eyes  as  she  saw  tne  little  Cherub^  only 
from  a  distance,  gun  upon  her  opponent,  and  once  more  win,  afler  a 
struggle  almost  as  seve^ly  contested  as  the  former. 

Her  usual  largesse  was  sent  to  the  crew,  and  as  the  old  sailor  listlessly 
received  it  from  Mr.  Keely,  "  It  isn't,"  he  said,  "  the  vally  of  the  money 
we  cares  for — though  I  hope,  sir,  youll  give  our  humble  thanks — it  was 
that  we  used  to  think  Miss  Mary,  God  bless  her,  brought  us  luck.** 

Her  fiite,  poor  girl,  showed  that  she  had  little  luck  to  bring. 

VIIL 

<<  THB  0U>,  OliD  TALE." 

Thebe  was  a  mve  obstacle  to  Henry  Pigott's  projected  marriage 
which  (as  well  as  his  mode  of  removing  it)  we  feel  boimd  to  record. 

Amongst  his  acquaintances  at  Liverpool  was  a  youth  named  Logan, 
of  poetical  tastes  and  temperament,  and  the  writer  of  endless  quires  of 
verse  which  he  believed  to  be  destined  for  immortality.  Indeed,  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  more  than  one  of  the  pieces  in  his  published,  but  un- 
sold, volume  of  "  Poetic  Musings,"  vrith  as  confident  a  hope  of  "  the  never* 
dying  namiT  as  though  such  shadowy  ^^  something  after  death"  had  been 
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conceded  to  more  than  fifty  out  of  all  the  legions  of  Parnassus  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time.  It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  this 
strange  fancy  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  There  must  be  something 
deeper  than  vanity.  Is  it ''  the  divinity  which  stirs  within/  but  finds  its 
'instrument  imperfect?  or  is  it  not  rather  some  Mephistopheles  that  rises 
out  of  misty  vapour,  and  looks  down  with  a  mocking  smile  upon  the  de- 
lusion he  has  created?  Mr.  Logan  was  one  of  those  combinations  of 
modesty  and  presumption  which  students  of  the  fine  arts  so  often  ex* 
Libit. 

His  circumstances  were  humble,  but  they  enabled  hi'm  to  occupy  a. 
more  than  poetically  comfortable  apartment  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs- 
Nugent,  a  widow  lady,  who  had  known  better  days,  and  who  now  endea- 
voured to  increase  a  scanty  income  by  receiving  some  quiet  inmate. 

This  lady  had  a  daughter  of  considerable  beauty.  She  was  both  the- 
Mira  and  th^  Eanny  of  young  Logan's  muse. 

Henry  had  seen  her  in  his  frequent  visits  to  their  guest,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  had  acknowledged  the  power  of  such  attractions. 

He  seemed  to  consider  it  of  little  moment  that — judging  from  his 
effusions  in  verse — she  had  won  the  affections  of  his  friend.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  for  him  that  she  had  awakeued  his  own. 

In  ordinary  cases  there  would  have  been  what  our  dramatists  call 
*'  a  terrijic  explosion,^*  But  the  poet's  attachment  seemed  to  be  rather 
of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart ;  and,  after  lamenting  his  wrongs  in 
some  stanzas  upon  "  Ing^titude,"  he  spoke  of  sacrifioing  his  outraged 
feelings  '^  at  the  shrine  of  Mendship,"  and  then  quietly  gave  up  the  field 
to  his  bolder  rival. 

The  passionate  fluency  of  a  well-simulated  ardour  soon  won  for  Henry 
the  love  of  Emma  Nugent. 

Many  were  their  walks  at  sunset,  or  by  moonlight,  through  the  quiet 
lanes  of  Everton  (very  different  then  to  what  they  are  at  present,  or  what 
the  author  of  '' John  Drayton"  so  well  describes  them) — walks  in  which, 
he  induced  her  clandestinely  to  join  him ;  and  fondly  she  listened  to  the 
music  of  his  voice  as  he  pled&'ed  himself  to  a  constancy  whbh  nothing 
earthly  was  to  have  power  to  change. 

If  we  were  asked  his  object,  we  should  say  that  unfortunately  he  had 
none.  It  was  one  of  the  too  frequent  instances  where  woman's  best 
affections  are  trifled  with,  for  the  mere  amusement  of  an  hour ;  yet  it  was 
a  happy  dream  while  it  lasted,  and  one  from  which  poor  Emma  had  no 
desire  to  wake. 

When  Mrs.  Nugent  heard  of  these  attentions  she  felt  all  a  mother's 
anxieties,  and  something  of  a  mother's  pride ;  for  she  had  been  told  that 
Mr.  Pigott  was  well-connected,  and  there  was  a  superior  bearing  both  in 
his  manners  and  appearance ;  but  she  waited  in  vain  for  such  a  declaration 
of  his  purposes  as  could  alone  make  these  attentions  satisfactory.  ^ 

She  at  last  resolved  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject.  Her  delicacy  of 
tone  had  been^  somewhat  lessened  by  straitened  circumstances ;  ana,  in 
the  interriew  which  she  obtained,  she  came  to  her  point  with  an  almost 
startling  abruptness. 

Hemy  pleaded  that  his  youth  and  circumstances  were  sufficient  ob- 
stacles to  the  arrangements  she  proposed.  The  mother  seemed  to  think 
that  when  gentlemen  were  old  enough  to  fall  in  love  thry  ought  to  be 
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old  enough  to  marry.  Mr.  Nugent  and  herself,  she  said,  were  scarcely 
twenty  when  they  married,  and  their  union  had  not  heen  an  unhappy 
one.  Looking  at  her  present  state,  Henry  thought  that  this  might  very 
reasonably  be  doubted ;  and  when  she  suggested  that  he  should  take  the 
place  of  young  Logan  in  their  humble  establishment,  and  that  they  should 
lire,  as  one  family,  upon  their  united  means,  the  nerves  of  his  face 
quivered,  and  a  scornful  expresdon  of  his  lip  very  clearly  showed  that  her 
projects  of  domesticity  were  not  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

Emma  was  ignorant  of  this  discussion,  and  was  deeply  pained  when 
she  heard  of  it.  Her  walks  with  Mr.  Figott  were  beginning  to  be 
noticed  and  remarked  upon  about  the  time  of  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Redpyne.  It  was  embarrassing  to  them  all.  He  felt  that  it 
was  only  by  a  *'  sudden  wrench"  that  he  could  free  himself  from  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  his  position ;  and  he  told  Emma  Nugent  of  his 
altered  feelings  in  a  letter  too  heartless  to  be  repeat0d,  and  too  clear  and 
decided  to  admit  of  remonstrance  or  of  doubt.  She  had  not  a  single 
male  relation  to  inflict  the  chastisement  he  deserved.  Young  Logan 
expressed  his  sympathy  in  a  sonnet,  in  which  he  lamented  that  she 
should  have 

Leaned  <m  thefdUer  hearty  and  left  the  tnte  ; 

but  he  showed  no  disposition  to  constitute  himself  her  champion. 

Scandal  began  to  be  more  daring  in  its  insinuations,  and  she  was  sent 
to  reside  for  a  time  with  a  relation  in  Cumberland. 

Her  life  was  not  a  long  one.  Once,  by  accident,  she  saw  her  former 
lover  as  he  passed  through  Carlisle. 

We  do  not  ourselves  profess  to  understand  the  pathology  of  a  broken 
heart.  By  those  who  knew  her  best  her  death  was  attributed  to  one  of 
the  various  forms  of  that  mysterious  malady ;  and  Henry  Pigott  heard  of 
it  with  little  either  of  emotion  or  regret. 

He  had  so  hi  complied  with  the  poetic  requirement  as  to  be  clearly 
off  with  his  old  love.  tLow  he  got  on  with  the  new  is  a  longer  story, 
and  not  quite  so  common  in  its  incidents. 


LYRICS. 

BY   T.   WE8TW00D. 

I. 
THREE   WATS   OP  LOVING. 

Many  Loves  there  be;  to  one  I  cried, 
Thv  good  gifts  be  this  day  mMiified ! 
Tell  me  what  thy  strength  ana  what  thy  pride ! 

"Very  strong  and  very  proud  am  I — 
Skilled  in  arts  of  subtlest  flattery. 
Winner  of  fond  kisses  in  reply. 

''  I  can  coax  and  wheedle,  clasp  and  press, 
Make  voong  bosoms  thrill  to  my  caress, 
And  aU  beauty's  queens  my  sway  confess. 


Lyrics. 

"I  am  strong,  while  srunmer  skies  are  bright — 
When  wild  winter  comes,  with  storm  and  night. 
Like  a  ghost  I  Tanish  out  of  sight." 

Then  another  Love  spoke  soft  and  low : 
"  If  mjf  gifts,  too,  thon  wonldst  haply  know. 
Hearken !  I'll  r^ieaise  them  ere  I  go ! 

"  I  can  sigh  from  mom  till  eve,  and  then. 
Prom  eve  till  mom,  stiU  sigh  and  sigh  seen, 
Lom  as  winds  that  wail  o'er  marsh  and  fen. 

"  I  can  weep,  like  autumn  skies  that  pour 
Forth  their  rainy  torrents,  shower  on  shower — 
In  my  sighs  and  tears  lies  all  my  power." 

Whereupon,  a  Loye  that  stood,  calm-eyed 

And  eamest-faced,  stole  up  and  straightway  cried : 

"All  unlike  to  these  my  strength  and  pride. 

"I  can  love  and  suffer — ^I  can  bear 
Pain  and  wron^,  and  anguish  and  despair : 
I  am  bold  and  orave  to  do  and  dare. 

"  I  can  bow  my  will  in  meekness  down. 
See  my  strong  desires  all  overthrown — 
Wear  each  patient  sorrow  for  a  crown. 

"And  my  love  survives  the  summer  hours. 
Fades  not,  like  the  earth's  poor  fading  flowers. 
Quails  not  at  wild  winter's  stormy  powers ; 

"E'en  through  Death's  dominions  passes  on. 
Till  Heaven's  blessed  portal  opes  anon — 
In  the  Better  Land  its  rest  is  won." 

Then  I  cried :  "  Such  love  as  this  be  mine ! 
Stronff  to  act,  heroic  to  resi^. 
By  self-abnegation  made  divine !" 

n. 

THISTLE-DOWN . 

She  was  fair  as  a  houri,  and  gav  as  a  l^ird, 

With  a  spell  in  each  glance,  and  a  charm  in  each  word. 

But  thistle-down,  floating  o'er  meadow  and  lea 

At  the  will  of  the  winds,  is  not  lighter  than  she. 

And  fancy  chased  fancy  too  swiftly,  to  leave 

Her  trysts  of  the  morning  remembered  at  eve. 

She  would  kugh  her  sweet  laughters,  and  sovranly  say 

To  my  whispered  entreaty,  "Fil  meet  you,  to-day, — 

In  the  garden,  or  pme-grove,  await  me.^'    Oh !  shame 

On  my  foUjr !  I  waited,  but  she  never  came. 

'Twas  her  rij^ht.  See,  the  butterfly  flits  through  the  sun. 

And  flirts  with  each  flower  though  it  keeps  tryst  with  none. 

Yet  I  won  her  at  last.    Oh !  serene  was  the  day 

Of  our  bridal,  and  dainty  my  young  bride's  array. 

She  was  fair  as  a  houri,  and  gay  as  a  bird, 

With  a  spell  in  each  glance,  and  a  charm  in  each  word ; 

She  laughed  her  sweet  laughters  unchecked  by  a  sigh, 

No  cloud  swept  her  forehc^  no  tear  dimmea  her  eye ; 

And,  royally-gracious,  in  ^ving  her  hand 

She  gave  ample  dowry — nch  castles  and  land, 

And  manors  and  farms,  and — ^to  ffild  our  bright  lot — 

Heaps  of  gold— But  her  heart  r — ^Ah  I  no— that  she  forgot  I 
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IIK 
OVEB  THB   SEA. 

Oh  !  Swallow,  Swallow,  fleet  and  free, 

Give  heed  to  my  command — 
Flyswift  across  the  sunny  sea» 

£ly  swift  across  the  land. 
Go  seek  the  unforgotten  track. 

And  over  field  and  foam; 
Oh !  Swallow  bring  me  tidings  back 

From  my  forsaken  home. 

A  lowly  cotta^  home  is  mine. 

Soft-lapped  in  pastoral  ease, 
'Mid  dewy  meads  and  dappled  kine, 

And  bowery  orchard  trees. 
Its  walls,  green  ivy,  trained  and  tressed, 

And  wandering  vines  enfold ; 
Oh !  Swallow,  'neath  its  eaves  thy  nest 

Was  hung,  perchance,  of  old ! 

Fly  round  and  round,  fly  near,  fly  near ! 

And,  Swallow,  blithe  and  wise. 
Through  door  and  open  lattice  peer. 

With  those  keen,  glancing  eyes. 
Fly  round,  fly  round,  till  faces  twain 

Look  fortn  the  leaves  between — 
Youth,  fresh  as  roses  aftor  rain. 

And  solemn  age  serene. 

A  mother's  face !    Oh !  birdie,  list, 

If  like  a  murmured  prayer, 
A  household  name,  once  loved  and  blest, 

Is  breathed,  half  unaware. 
And  that  sweet  maid,  oh !  search  and  see^ 

If  still  her  tresses  hold 
The  token-flower  she  vowed  should  be 

Twined  'mid  their  glancing  gold. 

And  tarry,  thou  mayst  hear,  alas ! 

A  struggling  sigh  steal  out. 
When,  one  by  one,  hope's  visions  pass, 

And  faith  grows  dim  with  doubt. 
Oh !  then  flv  near,  fly  very  near. 

And  let  those  sad  ones  know 
How  still  the  exile's  heart  holds  dear 

The  loves  of  long  ago. 

And,  birdie,  'neath  the  wall,  if  yet 

There  stands  a  little  tree, 
A  little  lilac-bush  I  set 

In  happy  infancy. 
Oh  I  pluck  a  leaf  the  dews  have  kissed. 

The  dear  home-breezes  fanned. 
Then,  swift  across  the  ocean  mist. 

And  swift  across  the  land,  * 
Ketum,  with  that  sole  an;osy. 

More  prized  than pearlor  gem. 
And  bring  the  gladness  back  to  me 

That  thou  hast  borne  to  them. 
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LONDON  TO  LAND'S  END.* 

Books  of  trayel  referring  to  pleasant  nooks  and  comerSy  and  written 
by  observing  men,  whose  object  is  not  to  compile  heavy  guide-books 
from  the  labours  of  others,  but  to  give  the  simple  record  of  their  own 
impressions  of  objects  and  things,  never  weary.  If  the  said  nooks  and 
comers  are  in  our  own  country,  so  much  the  better ;  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  to  a  sincere  attachment  to  British  soil,  even  if  we  cannot  g^ve  so 
large  and  unqualified  an  expression  of  regard  for  all  our  institutions. 
Poole  Bay,  Chesil  Bank,  Sandy  Beach,  Salisbury  Heath,  coves  of  rocks, 
caves,  willows,  or  pilchards,  logans  and  cheesewrings,  are  all  pleasant 
neutral  subjects.  Geologbts  and  ardueolojnsts  may  differ  as  to  whether 
the  latter  fantastic  objects  are  the  works  of  man  or  the  freaks  of  nature. 
There  will  be  no  asperity  in  their  discussions,  and  the  result  will  most 
probably  be  the  usual  compromise,  that  nature  began  the  work  and  man 
nelped  to  achieve  it,  and  then  took  credit  for  the  whole.  In  other  words, 
that  a  rocking-stone  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  object,  originating  in 
natural  and  easily  explainable  causes,  but  superstition,  ancient  traditions, 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  actual  helping  hand  of  man,  have  united  to 
place  such  within  the  domain  of  the  archaeologist  Far  different  is  it 
with  our  institutions.  The  more  one  party  upbraids  the  other  with 
favouritism  in  the  disposal  of  employment,  the  more  delight  does  the 
other  party  take  in  glaringly  parading  the  fact.  There  is  no  neutral 
territory — no  chance  or  opening  for  a  mild  philosophical  compromise 
here.  We  have  the  power,  say  those  who  are  in  place,  we  will  enjoy  it ; 
we  will  give  to  whom  we  like,  and  not  be  dictated  to.  There  is  no  such 
tlung  as  merit  —  merit  is  interest;  favour,  sufirages ;  place,  a  com- 
modity bartered  for  an  equivalent.  Such  is  the  acknowledged  form  of 
government  in  this  little  isle,  and  happy  it  is  to  shoulder  our  knapsack 
and  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  selfish  and  unpatriotic  state 
of  things,  to  refresh  our  weary  minds  (if  only  in  imagination)  with 
those  picturesque  scenes  and  historical  associations  which  delight  the 
eye  and  enrich  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  wanderer. 

Mr.  Walter  White's  work  professes  to  be  a  Londoner's  walk  to  the 
Land's  End,  in  opposition  to  Dame  Mary  Kelynack's  celebrated  walk 
from  Land's  End  to  London,  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  the 
walk  only  in  reality  x^mmences  at  Lyndhurst-road  station,  at  which 
point  the  traveller  must  leave  the  railroad  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  hollow 
cylinder  of  cast-iron  in  which  Rufus's  Stone  is  now  encased  to  protect  it 
from  wanton  destruction. 

To  Rufus's  Stone  and  the  New  Forest  succeeds  Poole  Bay— we  mean 
geographicaUy,  and  to  the  traveller,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course.  To 
Mr.  White  it  looked  like  a  lake,  ramifying  into  smaller  bays,  across  one 
of  which  the  railway  is  carried.  The  sur&ce  is  described  as  broken  by  a 
few  small  islands,  by  buoys  and  beacon-poles,  and  the  beds  of  long  trail- 
ing grass  and  taU  rushes  that  grow  on  the  numerous  shallows.     Hence 

*  A  Londoner's  Walk  to  the  Land's  End  ;  and  a  Trip  to  the  Scilly  Isles.  By 
Walter  White.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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across  the  bay — a  row  for  a  couple  of  old  men — ^to  Corfe  CasUe,  haunted 
alike  by  the  memory  of  great  crimes  and  great  heroisms. 

Cor&  Castle  has  been  a  min  ever  since  it  was  blown  up  by  order  of 
parliament,  and  it  remains  to  the  present  day  a  picturesque  object,  re- 
plete with  interesting  associations,  and  commanding  a  fine  view — for  the 
especial  benefit  of  sight-seeking  tourists.  Corfe  itself  is  also  an  interest- 
ing little  town,  consisting  of  a  group  of  old  grey  stone  houses,  which 
appear  as  if  hewn  out  di  the  Purbeck  rock,  clustered  round  an  old 
church  with  a  fine  tall  tower.  Some  of  these  houses  have  that  marked 
feature  of  antiquity  a  square  projecting  chamber  in  front,  whidi,  sup- 
ported on  short  wooden  pillars,  forms  a  portico  to  the  door,  so  low  as  to 
remind  one  painfully  of  an  Eastern  Counties  railway-camage. 

The  next  curiosity,  proceeding  westward,  is  Lulworth  Cove,  a  kind  of 
British  Balaklava,  with,  on  the  way,  the  Rimmeridge  coal  formation; 
Tyneham,  one  of  those  old-world  places  ihat  carry  you  bade  to  Saxon 
days  when  aU  was  rude  simplicity;  the  castle  of  the  Welds  and  Bindon 
Abbey.  Beyond  this,  and  after  a  long  walk  by  Shaldon  Downs  and 
Rmgstead  Bay,  in  which  the  pedestrian  meets  with  mainr  charaoteEistic 
examples  of  the  variety  and  beauty  that  await  him  further  on,  a  good 
night's  rest  may  be  obtained  at  Weymouth. 

We  may  pass  over  Chesil  Bank  and  its  millions  of  pebbles,  Portland 
and  its  quarries,  its  convict  establishment,  and  its  breakwater ;  but  we 
would  not  recommend  the  tourist  to  do  the  same — ^there  is  much  that 
will  more  than  repay  a  day's  wanderings  out  of  the  way.  The  great 
fleet,  or  lag^n,  whose  waters  are  held  back  by  the  Chesil  iBank,  we  sup- 
pose drove  our  pedestrian  away  from  a  part  of  the  coast  whidi  few 
pedestrians  visit,  and  of  which  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  give  some 
account  a  short  time  back  from  the  admirable  pages  of  Grosse.  As  to 
Mr.  Walter  White,  he  quietly  ensconced  himself  in  what  he  calls  a  half- 
forgotten  vehicle — a  stag^-coach — which  carried  him  jauntily  past  Mew 
Dun,  or  Maiden  Castle,  corresponding  to  the  Kiz  Kalahsi,  so  common  in 
the  East ;  Dorchester,  with  its  long  avenue  of  trees  ;  Bridport,  a  place 
of  refuge  for  unseated  M.P/s ;  and  across  country  to  Charmouth,  wnich, 
he  gravely  tells  us,  hath  a  charm  in  its  situation  as  well  as  its  name. 

Devonshire,  the  loveliest  of  the  southern  counties,  has  also  one  of  the 
most  charming  approaches  possible  by  Holme  Bush,  a  picturesque  under- 
cHff,  stretching  the  whole  way  from  Lyme  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axe. 

At  Beer,  one  of  the  first  villages  met  with  in  Devon  coming  from  the 
east,  the  **  Women's  Club"  were  busy  celebrating  their  anniversary. 
The  lords  of  the  creation  appeared  to  be  at  a  discount  in  this  little  com- 
munity of  fishmves  and  lacemakers.  All  along  the  underdiff  great 
hollows  are  met  with  known  as  combes  in  the  county,  the  first  of  which 
is  Branscombe,  where  three  valleys  open  to  the  sea.  Next  are  Salcombe, 
Combe  Wood,  and  Dunscombe,  eclipsed  by  the  fashionable  pretensions 
of  Sidmouth,  with  its  magnificent  red  cliffs — ^the  glory  of  that  part  of 
the  coast. 

The  first  thorough  Devonshire  village  met  with  is,  however,  Otterton. 
It  is  composed  of  thatched  cottages  built  of  '^  cob,"  a  material  much  used 
in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  consisting  of  the  red  gravelly 
earth  mixed  with  straw,  moistened,  and  trodden  down  to  form  the  walls. 
At  Otterton  another  '<  Woman's  Club"  was  being  conveyed  by  a  band 
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^  maaic  to  drink  tea  under  the  tall,  spreadbg  chesnats  at  the  end  of 
^e  street.  These  festivals  are  really  in  oommemoration  of  the  oJe  of 
**^  year's  product  of  laoe. 

Close  by  is  Hays  Barton,  Raleigh's  birthplace.  "They  had  a  book 
^  tbe  house  contaming  his  Ufe  and  writings,  out  did  notlilce  it  so  well  as 
*  XJnde  Tom's  Cabin.'  "  Also  Budleigh  Salterton,  a  village  watemig^ 
place  with  a  growing  reputation,  and  not  undeservedly,  for  it  stands  in  a 
▼alley  so  narrow  and  well-sheltered  that  myrtles  grow  in  the  open  air  all 
^e  year  round.  Mr.  White  could  not  see  why  Exmouth  had  become 
fiaxnous.  Its  immediate  neighbourhood,  he  avere,  notwithstanding  i4s 
comprehensive  and  varied  prospect,  "is  prosaic  enough  to  delight  an 
ubabitant  of  Cambridgeshire."  Dawlish,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  one  of 
those  valleys  which  nature  has  formed  along  the  coast  especially  to 
Srladden  the  invalid  and  refresh  the  wanderer !  The  valley  of  the  Teign 
also  ojffers  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery,  **  where  the  sojourner  may  find 
pleasure  and  interest  for  weeks." 

Breakfast  and  on  again ;  through  the  town  and  over  the  lengthy 
bridge,  and  along  the  Den,  past  the  ship-yards,  and  across  the  ferry  to. 
Shaldon.  Then  an  ascent  of  the  fir^crowned  Ness,  and  a  picturesque 
underdiff. 

•   More  ins  and  outs,  freatash  paths,  and  mazy  hedges,  and  so  to  Maiden- 
combe — a  dell  filled  with  trees  and  about  a  dozen  houses,  with  a  charming 
little  bay,      Maidencombe  is  followed  by  Watcombe,  a  very  rough  and 
picturesque  borseshoe-shaped  hmdslip;  and  the  sequence,  just  as  in  this 
eventful  life,  is  Babycombe,  or  Babbacombe,  another  place  for  the  hyber- 
tiation  of  consumptive  patients.     Close  by  is  Anstis's  Cove,  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  indentation  on  all  the  coast.     "  One  who  has  footed 
tbe  clifife  all  the  way  from  Lyme,  and  intends  to  continue,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  demur  to  this  conclusion."     Although  our  traveller  stumbled, 
tbroug^b  tbe  medium  of  a  torn  coat,  upon  an  enihusiastic  tailor,  who 
volunteered  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of  Torquay,  he  speaks  disj^ging^y 
of  this  ^em  of  Torbay.     '*  Imagine,"  he  says, "  portions  of  Paddingtonia, 
detachments    of  shops  from  Piccadilly  and  Regent-street,  and  a  few 
churches  and  chapels  migrated  to  the  warm  wooded  slope  of  a^higto 
Berbysbire  hill  looking  forth  on  the  sea,  and  you  have  Tcwquay.      A 
relief  to  this  perpetual  succession  of  prim  and  starch  watenng-places  la 
afforded   by  Brixham,  not  unlike  those  queer  old  places  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  tbe   Channel,  where  prevail  an  unmistakable  smell  of  fish  and 
slime. 

Next  comes  Bartmoufh,  a  rare  Itttie  town;  quaint  old  houses,  real  »tudU*H  ; 
nairowr  and  hilly  streets,  and  a  church  worth  the  trouble  of  flnding  out  th«  »«xi<ni 
to  unlock  the  gate.     Some  of  the  old  houses  have  a  piazm  m  front,  and  ib«  t>ro. 
jecting   upper    storeys,  curiously  carved  and  omamenied,  with  tlujir  aniuin^ 
gables,  are  remarkable  specimais  of  what  architecture  wis  three  hundrifid  yaiu>ft 
ago.     Mr.  Ituskiu  says  that  our  cathedrals  are  but  the  lwghei»t  exprt-^ioii  of 
what  was  then,  universal—*  beautiful  and  picturesque  style  of  buildiutf ,     \i  ^ 
whole  of  I>artmoixth  was  ever  anything  like  those  fine  old  rulujs  ntjH  Uu  71 
dignify  some  of  her  streets,  modem  "improvements"  have  mur;h  to  min>«,.-  * 

I  gjanced  but  briefly  at  all  this,  for  it  was  near  noon,  and  I  hod  ,,,11* 
breaLfasted,  ha-ving  Imgered  the  time  away  on  Berry  Head.  How  u  IS 
relished  I      And,   to  speak  of  material  enjoyments :  one  of  the  t>U»m  r 

seaside  ramble  is  the  choice  of  exceUent  fish  at  meals,  with  a  flavour  ^^J-I 
to  those  -whg^  dUrell  island.  **  XiaOEH^ 
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A  long,  stiff  pull  up  hill,  after  a  fish  breakfast,  took  the  wind  out  of 
our  pedestrian.  It  seemed  aggravating,  he  nlaces  on  r^ord,  that  while 
he  had  no  more  breath  than  the  exertion  aemanded,  three  women^  a 
little  in  advance,  had  enough  to  spare  for  a  loud  and  ceaseless  chatter. 
'<  How  was  itr*  he  asked,  on  coming  up  with  them.  '*  'Tis  the  ale  as 
does  it,  master.  We  had  some  afore  we  started.  Nothing  like  ale  for 
g^ing  up  hill." 

Slapton  Sands — a  misnomer  of  some  miles  in  length,  for  there  is 
nothing  but  shinrie,  without  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  shore — and  Slapton 
Lea,  or  lagoon,  the  Sands  Hotel,  the  cli£&  of  Torcross,  and  a  qj^ht  at  the 
fishhig  village  of  Halsands,  are  followed  by  the  Start,  which  with  Prawle 
Point  and  Bolt  Head  are  among  the  great  southerly  promontories  of  the 
island — spots  seldom  visited — and  were  attained  by  our  persevering  pedes- 
trian when  most  persons  in  the  situation  would  have  l^een  satisfied  with 
a  short  cut  from  Slapton  to  Kingsbridge. 

Had  I  time  I  would  visit  all  the  headlands  round  England.  I  like  these  out- 
stretched points  that  dispute  old  Ocean's  empire.  Whether  in  calm  or  storm 
there  is  something  interesting  about  them— oftentimes  magnificent  and  sublime. 
Drenched  by  the  salt  spray,  and  swept  by  howlinff  gales  when  seasons  are  fitful, 
there  are  times  when  the  sunlight  slee{)s  on  their  orow^  when  soft  breezes  caress 
their  sturdy  front,  and  the  ripples  whisper  low  at  then:  foot.  Hours  are  too 
short  to  familiarise  oneself  with  their  moods  and  features ;  I  wished  for  days, 
but  hoUday  limits  were  not  to  be  overstepped.  The  Prawle  and  the  Bolt  are 
the  southernmost  extremities  of  Devonshire.  It  is  something  to  sit  on  the  out* 
ward  ledge  and  think  of  all  that  Ues  behind. 

A  ferry  next  takes  the  pedestrian  across  Salcombe  estuary^  of  which  a 
boatman  significantly  said,  ''  The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  sir,  when  once 
you  are  in  it."  Then  comes  Bolt  Tail,  with  Bigbury  Bay,  and  no  end 
of  coves  and  clifis  opening  to  the  view ;  and  beyond  this — with  another 
ferry  for  the  pedestrian  at  Newton — is  Plymouth  Sound,  which  does  not 
come  into  the  category  of  nooks  and  comers. 

Another  of  the  sauntering  and  vagabond  order  of  travellers — a  plea- 
sant troop — Mr.  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  began  his  peregrinations  in  Corn- 
wall at  Saltash.  Mr.  Walter  White  took  a  more  southerly  course,  by 
Tornoint  and  St.  Antony  (the  saint  appears,  by-the-by,  to  be  dropped 
now)  to  Newton  Ferrers,  where,  as  a  first  night  s  experience  of  Cormsh 
life,  he  had  to  sleep  in  a  '*  ginger-beer  cottage/'  Already  too,  at  the 
onset,  were  the  generally  soft  features  of  Devonshire  exchanged  for  a  land- 
scape of  a  stem,  unfinished  aspect  The  day,  however,  is  gone  by  when 
Gilpin,  journeying  westwards  from  Launceston  in  search  of  the  Pic- 
turesque, saw  notmng  but  *'  a  coarse,  naked  country,  in  all  respects  as 
uninteresting  as  can  be  well  conceived,"  and  went  no  farther  than 
Bodmin ;  modern  tourists  have  leamt  to  appreciate  the  grand  and  im- 
pressive features  imparted  by  great  up-heaved  masses  of  granite,  with 
their  numerous  tors  and  strange  and  nintastic  rocks ;  the  vast  variety  of 
cliff  and  cove  along  its  shores ;  the  quaint  and  picturesque  old  fishing 
towns ;  and  not  to  disdain  even  thick  stone  fences,  when  brightened  up 
by  sunsluny  masses  of  golden  stone-crop. 

It  rained,  unfortunately,  when  Mr.  White  tmdged  into  Looe,  so  he 
does  not  indulge  in  the  same  ecstasies  anent  that  foreign-looking  place 
as  does  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Collms.  The  spirit  of  adulteration  abides,  it 
appears,  in  this  secluded  place,  for  they  colour  their  cakes  with  saffiron  to 
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save  eggs !  A  broad,  well-kept  pa&  girdles  the  lull  in  rear  of  the  cliffs 
benceto  Polpenro— <<  a  little  fischar  towne  with  a  peere,"  as  Leland 
bas.it,  and  which  is,  curiously  eoough,  the  first  place  in  England  where 
plants  awake  from  their  winter  torpor.  The  clif6  hence  are  not  to  be 
followed  so  easily  as  in  Devonshire,  and  an  amateur^s  knapsack  is  a  thing 
utterly  unknown. 

There  is  a  ferry  to  be  crossed  to  reach  Fowey,  which  was  a  place  of 
importance  when  Liverpool  was  a  mere  fishing  village,  but  parts  are 
changed  now.  A  little  beyond,  the  traveller  mt  makes  acquaintance 
with  flats  of  dirty  water  and  the  sound  of  ore-crushing  machinenr — ^the 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  county — as  first  seen  and  heard  at  Par  Consols, 
a  name  well  known  to  those  who  study  the  mining  lists  in  newspapers. 

At  St.  Austell,  the  capital  of  the  dbtrict,  is  the  Mengu  Stone — a  slab 
in  the  market-place — regarded  with  all  the  more  veneration  because  no 
one  knows  anythine  about  it,  except  that  it  is  the  spot  from  whence  pro- 
clamations and  pi3>lic  announcements  are  delivered.  Near  this  place 
are  also  the  china-clay  works — ^the  clay  being  derived  from  the  decom- 
posed felspar  of  the  granite.  More  than  80,000  tons  of  this  clay,  worth 
240,000Z.,  are  now  exported,  in  cubes  as  big  as  a  peck  loaf,  every  year, 
mostly  to  Staffordshire,  and  more  than  7000  persons  are  employed  m  its 
production  and  transport. 

^  Our  traveller,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  struck  hence  to  the 
high  road,  passing  Grampound,  once  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  those 
who  sold  seats  in  Parliament  to  ambitious  politicians ;  Probus,  with  a 
splendid  church-tower  of  hewn  granite,  dedicated  to  a  married  pair — 
Piobus  and  Grace—rare  among  the  saints,  and  where  he  witnessed  a 
Cornish  wrestling-match ;  to  Truro,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  enjoy 
the  lively  hustle  incident  to  a  weekly  market-day. 

Hence  smelling-works  at  Calenick,  mines  at  Camon,  and  foundries 
at  Perran,  lead  the  way  to  Falmouth,  of  which  a  few  vigorous  touches  of 
a  master's  hand  have  sud  almost  all  that  can  be  said : 

Open  cheery  heights,  rather  bare  of  wood;  fresh  south-western  breezes;  a 
brisk  laughing  sea,  swept  by  industrious  sails,  and  the  nets  of  a  most  stalwart, 
wholesome,  frank,  and  mteresting  population ;  the  clean  little  fishing,  trading, 
and  packet  tovm ;  hanging  on  its  slope  towards  the  eastern  sun,  close  on  the 
waters  of  its  basin  andmtricate  bay, — with  the  miniature  Pendennis  Castle 
seaward  on  the  right,  the  miniature  St.  Mawes  landward  to  the  left,  and  the 
mining  world  and  farming  world  open  boundlessly  to  the  rear  -.—all  this  made  a 
pleasant  outlook  and  environment. 

The  ferry  of  St.  Antony — a  fevourite  saint  apparently  in  Cornwall- — . 
and  Keveme,  built  of  unhewn  stone,  around  which  grows  the  white 
heath  ;  Coverack,  with  a  mill  scarcely  larger  than  an  omnibus ;  St.  Ruan^ 
vrith  its  crystal  spring ;  Cadgwith,  with  its  crater-like  hollow,  called  tVi^ 
"Devil's  Frying-Pan;"  and  Landewednack  church,  where  the  victin[xa  ^f 
the  plague  were  buried,  lead  the  way  to  Lizard  Point  and  town — ^^^ 
latter  a  poor  scattered  village,  with  a  tavern  recently  built  for  the  etx^^ 
tainment  of  such  as  wander  out  of  the  way  to  the  most  southerly  poitx*.     c 
Great  Britain.      The  Lion's  Den,  a  rude  gap  in  the  green  turf;   1>^^  ^t 
Hugo,  a  cave  below  the  same  remarkable  landslip;  the  columnar  ttx^T^^i. 
the  Bumble—  ,  ,  ^^^  of 

The  haunt  of  cormorants  and  seamews  clang ; 

and  Kynance  Cove,  are  among  the  chief  wonders  of  the  Lizard. 
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After  a  due  exploration  of  the  said  w<mder8,  Mr.  White  walked  acroM 
ooimtry  to  Helston,  whence  he  took  the  omnibus  to  Poozanoe,  arriTing 
in  time  to  get  a  berth  in  the  packet  to  SciUy  the  next  morning. 

It  was  not  without  much  tacking  and  considerable  delaj  that  these 
island  fragments  of  Great  Britain  were  reached.  Steam*communication 
has  not  yet  been  established  between  them  and  the  '^  mam,"  as  the 
isUnders  call  Enghind,  and  the  tniTeller  has  to  trust  to  the  winds  for  his 
transit  A  stranger,  says  Mr.  White,  would  have  supposed  our  voyage 
had  been  one  of  weeks  instead  of  hours. 

And  now  for  a  peep  at  St.  Mary's,  for  the  packet— onoe  Lord  Fiands 
Godolphin's  yacht — had  come  to  anchor  in  Crow  Sound,  between  St. 
Mary's  and  St  Martin's : 

The  next  morning  opened  bright  and  blue  as  the  former.  I  found  the  break- 
fast-room particnlGuny  cheerful,  opening  by  glazed  doors  on  a  small  garden, 
where  numerous  myrtles,  ample  in  girth  and  neight,  reminded  me  of  the  30ft 
and  genial  climate.  Leaning  on  the  low  inclosing  wall,  wfaDe  the  tide  ripnled 
against  its  base,  I  had  a  view  across  St.  Mary's  Pool  to  Cam  Monral,  and  of  all 
ioat  looked  so  mysterious  the  night  before.  The  low  curving  shore  is  bordered 
by  the  rejir  of  the  houses,  leaving  but  a  narrow  mamn;  so  scant,  indeed,  that 
from  some  of  the  back-doors  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  water,  serving, 
as  you  will  perhaps  see,  as  a  landine-place  for  conunodities  or  visitors,  and  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  cleansing  of  household  utensils.  The  bay  is  a  domestic 
washing-poot  as  well  as  an  anchorage. 

The  waitress,  when  I  asked  her  the  direction  of  Maypole  Hill,  replied,  "  It's 
a  lonff  way  from  here."  Scarcely  possible,  I  thought,  m  St.  Maiy's;  when  she 
added  the  qualification,  '*  At  least,  we  call  it  a  long  way  for  Sdlly." 

St.  Mary's,  thoueh  &e  hirgest  of  the  Isles,  may  be  easily  circumperambulated 
in  a  day.  Its  length  is  about  three,  and  its  breaath  nearly  two  miles.  To  take 
it  in  detail,  I  walked  first  through  the  gate  of  Star  Fort  to  the  park :  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  the  place,  lou  find  yourself  on  a  well-kept  path, 
winding  round  near  the  shore  of  an  irregular  hul,  among  scattered  boulders, 
and  gorse  and  fern  left  to  ^w  as  Nature  pleases ;  the  slofje  on  one  hand 
descending  to  the  rocky  maimn  of  the  sea»  on  the  other  rising  rid^  and  broken 
to  the  summit.  Seats  are  placed  at  the  best  points  of  view,  and  the  turf  itself 
forms  a  luxurious  couch.  Sheep  are  grazing;  and  a  herd  of  deer  startled  by 
your  approach  scamper  away  into  the  dense  Drakes,  and  rabbits  to  their  burrows. 
Had  you  imagined  a  park  for  SciUy,  you  could  not  have  produced  a  more  appro- 
priate combination  of  land  and  water,  of  vegetation  to  be  in  place  of  trees,  and 
art  to  make  it  all  subservient  to  recreation ;  though  possibly  you  may  wish 
there  were  no  necessity  for  thick  embrasured  walls,  or  cannon  on  traversing 
platforms.  St.  Agnes,  its  tall  lighthouse  and  scattered  cottaffcs,  are  in  view 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  a  group  of  islets  beyond;  and  everywhere  you  behold 
the  encircling  ocean. 

The  hill  is  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  neariy  a  mile  and  a  half  round.  On 
completiiu;  the  tour  you  perceive  it  to  be  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  krger 
portion otSt.  Mary's  by  a  sandy  neck;  and  now  you  comprehend  why  the 
houses  as  seen  from  the  hotel-garden  are  so  near  the  water.  Tor,  on  this  low 
neck  Hugh  Town  is  built,  in  total  disregard  of  consequences.  The  earliest 
settlers  may  have  had  the  excuse  of  ignorance ;  but  the  present  inhabitants,  who 
fp  on  builoing  on  the  same  spot,  have  a  perpetual  warning  of  what  wk^  happen 
in  the  Gugh,  a  small  hill  once  similarly  connected  with  St.  Agnes.  Now,  at 
high  water,  it  is  an  islet.  And  some  di^,  if  the  future  may  be  inferred  from  the 
past,  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Hugh  Town  will  be  devoured  bytiie  sea,  and  isolate 
the  pleasant  park  with  its  appendages :  the  tide  has  crossed  it  more  than  once, 
and  two  fields  have  been  washed  away.  Meanwhile  the  people  live  and  sleep 
in  tranquillity,  deeming  an  earthquake  quite  as  likely  to  happen  as  the  watery 
irruption. 
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It  was  Sunday^  and  the  Scilloaians  had  gone  to  church,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  scores  of  men,  who  were  sitting  or  lying  down  in  the  ship- 
yards under  the  lee  of  the  fences  and  piles  of  planks.  Yet  St.  Mary's 
has  no  lack  of  spiritual  exhortation.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church, 
there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  meeting-house  of  Bryanites,  or  Bible 
Christians.  Hugh  Town  has  also  a  mam  street,  with  Star  Fort  at  one 
extremity,  and  an  open  space,  which  does  duty  as  a  parade  or  market- 
place, and  along  which  straggling  thoroughfare  are  four  or  five  hotels  of 
different  quality.  One  was  shut  up,  the  owners  having  gone  on  a  six 
noionliis'  visit  to  "tiie  main."  There  is  a  prison,  apparently  more  for 
show  than  use ;  and  Bahk  on  the  side  of  a  miserable  tenement  signifies, 
as  is  8u£Sidently  obvious  without  it,  an  earthy  slope,  and  not  a  place  of 
deposit  for  notes  and  gold. 

BozBi  Sill  is  to  one  end  of  the  town  what  the  rarrison,  composed  of 
half  a  doBsn  invalids,  is  to  the  other,  except  that  it  has  a  windmill  on  the 
top,  and  oommanda  a  finer  prospect 

An  impressive  view  breaks  umm  yon  from  the  hill-top :  the  town  in  another 
aspeot ;  the  Telegraph  Hill;  a  laree  portion  of  the  Island  apparently  well  colti- 
yated,  and  Peninnis  Head.  Seen  froin  hence  the  position  of  the  smroimding 
islands  is  sudi  that  the  Pool  and  Boad  resemble  a  vast  lake.  The  anchorage  is 
accessible  bv  four  entrances ;  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  you  may  see 
tvro  hnndrea  vessels  or  more  lying  within  the  niendiy  shelter. 

Erom  St.  Agnes,  on  the  left,  to  St.  Martin's,  on  the  right,  your  eye  takes  in 
all  the  largest  of  the  groap,  while  farther  away  you  see  hummocks  of  all  dimen- 
sions, known  as  the  "Off  I^hmds."  Stone  and  turf  intermingle  evervwhere : 
here  green  slopes,  there  formidable  cliffs,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  oeaoh  of 
white  sand  gleaming  like  silver  in  the  sunli^t.  That  bright  spot  on  Tresco, 
opposite  to  Hugh  Town,  is  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Propnetor,  standing  amid 
gardens  which  are  described  as  perfect  wonders  of  horticultaral  taste  andskill : 
where  the  visitor  walks  throngh  avenues  of  geraniums,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  to 
beds  and  plantations  of  the  rarest  exotics,  r^ext  appear  Bryher  and  Samson, 
and  so  round  to  St.  Agnes  aeain.  The  sea,  swept  by  a  mighty  breeze,  rolled  in 
magnificent  waves  through  the  numerous  channels,  leaping  on  the  rocks,  and 
bmking  around  the  shores  with  a  majesty  of  motion  that  imparted  to  the  whole 
panorama  an  effect  uidBaGribable. 

Altogethmr  there  are  three  hundred  isles,  islets,  and  rocks  scattered 
over  an  area  of  ten  square  leagues.  None  but  those  above  named  are 
inhabited.  The  total  population  is  about  2700,  of  whom  more  than  1600 
live  in  St.  MarVs.  Tresco  numbers  450,  and  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Martin's 
each  about  half  as  many ;  while  Bryher  and  Sanason  have  but  130 
between  them.  Fishing,  piloting,  fanning,  and  ship-buil£ng  are  their 
oocupations.  Some  trade  in  small  vessels  on  shares.  The  Off  Islands 
are  tenanted  only  by  rabbits,  sea-fowl,  and  a  large  species  of  crayfish. 
Shsrics  make  their  appearance  at  times,  probably  with  the  Gulf  stream. 

The  eariy  potato  trade  from  the  Scilly  Islands  only  dates  some  fifteen 
years  back,  from  some  potatoes  accidentally  sown  from  a  Spanish  vessel 
Now  the  supply  is  15,000  cwt  m  the  first  half  of  the  year.     Lo^on  ia 
the  great  market.     A  Scilly  pilot-boat  carries  three  hundred  baaketa, 
each  containing  a  hundred-weight  of  potatoes,  to  Sou^ampton  for  a 
shilling  the  basket     From  Southampton  they  are  forwarded  to  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  as  some  of  the  earliest  parcels  in  February  realise  a  abUUng 
a  pound  on  the  average,  there  remains  a  handsome  profat.     In  1853  t\ie 
people  of  St  Martin's  alone  got  2000^.  for  their  crop. 
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OB9  ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  THB  HANKERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUB  GRANO- 

FATHEBS. 

Bt  Albxakdeb  Andrews. 

orime  and  petty  offences  in  the  eighteenth  centurt. 

The  impression  which  one  would  form  from  a  glance  at  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  would  be  that  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  a  coinpletely  law- 
less age— so  frequent,  so  daring,  and  so  violent  are  the  ofl&nces  which 
they  record  against  property  and  person.  Life  was  as  insecure  in  the 
^ery  neighbourhood  of  London,  despite  the  exertions  of  the  vaHant,  buff- 
coated  **  City  trained  bands"  (then,  to  be  sure,  &Ilinff  into  decay  and 
disrepute),  as  it  is  now  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  En^and,  and,  in  the 
country,  it  was  only  to  be  protected  by  the  force  of  arms.  Those  were, 
indeed,  the  <<  good  old  times"  of  which,  as  Wordsworth  has  sung  of  an 
earlier  period. 

The  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can, 

was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  rule  by  which,  in  a  great  measure^ 
society  seems  stiU  to  have  been  governed.  Yet  the  laws  were  very  severe, 
and  rigidly  enforced ;  but  they  were  insufficient  to  repress  or  restrain  the 
excesses  that  a  lax  system  of  police  had  riven  impunity  to. 

Robbery  on  the  mghway  by  mounted  highwaymen,  armed  with  pistols, 
oJr  footpads,  with  cutlasses,  Knives,  or  hangers,  was  the  occurrence  of 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  There  were  "  flying  highwaymen,"  so 
called  from  the  speed  with  which  they  travelled  (as  me  celebrated  Dick 
Tinpin),  and  which  enabled  them  to  appear  almost  simultaneously  at 
places  wide  apart,  thus  giving  them  a  semblance  of  ubiquity,  baffling 
pursuit  and  defying  precaution;  "gentlemen  highwaymen,''  who  took 
to  the  road  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  (as  Tom  ELing),  and  were 
particularly  polite  and  gallant  to  ladies  (like  Claude  Duval),  gracefully 
requesting  them  to  deliver  up  their  valuables,  and  restoring  to  them  any 
article  that  was  dear  to  them,  apologising  for  the  alarm  they  had  oc- 
casioned, and  courteously  wishing  them  good  night  and  a  pleasant 
journey ;  coarse,  ruffianly  highwaymen  (of  the  Blueskin  stamp),  who 
bluntly  demanded  "  Your  money  or  your  lifel''  or  savagely  ordered  you 
to  ''  Stand  and  deliver!"  and  '^generous  highwaymen,"  who,  like  Kob 
Roy  Macgregor  of  old,  levied  contributions  from  the  rich  to  distribute 
among  the  poor.  In  &ct,  the  romance  "mth  which  these  outrages  were 
invested,  gave  to  the  character  of  the  brigand  a  sort  of  charm  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar,  which  has  survived  even  to  our  own  day ;  for  we  all  know 
the  avidity  with  which  the  stories  of  Jack  Sheppara,  Richard  Turpin, 
Slxteen-String  Jack,  and  Paul  Clifford,  have  been  devoured  by  the 
public.  We  might  borrow  from  these  histories  a  description  of  the 
daring  exploits  of  the  freebooters  of  whose  deeds  they  tell,  but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  quote  from  romance — the  newspapers  can  tell  us  quite 
enough.     It  was  not  only  on  Hampstead  Heath,  Bagshot,  Finchley 
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Common,  Epping  Forest,  Hounslow  Heath,  Shooter's  Hill,  and  Black- 
heath  that  the  traveller  had  to  dread  the  rohher^s  pistol:  Whitechapel, 
Holbom,  the  Strand,  and  Shoreditch  were  all  infested ;  Piccadilly  was 
dangerous  after  dark;  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  next  to  impassahle. 
We  are  not  exaggerating ;  history  hears  out  our  assertions.  A  design 
was  formed  in  1728  to  stop  the  coach  of  the  Queen  of  George  the 
Seoond,  on  her  way  to  Saint  James's,  as  she  returned  firam  a  supper  in 
the  City,  and  roh  her  of  her  jewels;  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  stoppea  one  night  on  their  way  home 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  rohbed  in  Berkeley-square ;  in  1772,  Doctor 
Dodd,  who  was  afterwards  hune^  for  forgery,  was  stopped  by  a  single 
highwayman  "  near  Pancras,"  who  fired  at  him  and  robbed  him,  and  was 
executed  for  the  offence  at  Tyburn  on  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  1773* 

Such  was  the  state  of  tnings  in  1744,  that  the  loid  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London  carried  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  that 
*^  divers  confederacies  of  great  numbers  of  evil-disposed  persons,  armed 
with  bludgeons,  pistob,  cutlasses,  and  other  dangerous  weapons,  infest 
not  only  Uie  private  lanes  and  passages,  but  likewise  the  publick  streets 
and  places  of  usual  concourse,  and  commit  most  daring  outrages  upon  the 
persons  of  your  Majestie's  g^ood  subjects,  whose  affairs  oblige  them  to  pass 
through  the  streets,  by  terrifying,  robbing,  and  wouncung  them,  and 
these  facts  are  frequently  perpetrated  at  such  times  as  were  heretofore 
deem'd  hours  of  security."  The  address  concluded  with  the  following 
prayer :  *'  Permit  us.  Sir,  to  express  our  hopes  that  a  speedy,  rigorous, 
and  exemplary  execution  of  the  laws  upon  the  persons  of  offenders, 
as  they  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice,  may,  under  your  Muestie's 
princely  wisdom,  conduce  greatly  to  the  suppressing  these  enormities,  by 
striking  terror  into  the  wicked,  and  preventmg  others  enterine  into  suca 
evil  courses."  To  which  the  king  replied,  ''  Nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  to  support  the  magistrates 
rigorously  to  punish  such  heinous  offenders." 

Smollett  g^ves  us  a  similar  account :  *'  Thieves  and  robbers  were  now 
become  more  desperate  and  savage  than  ever  they  had  appeared  since 
mankind  was  civUised.  In  ihe  exercise  of  their  rapine,  they  wounded, 
maimed,  and  even  murdered  the  unhappy  sufferers  through  a  wantonness 
of  barbarity.''  And  he  iJius  accounts  for  this  lawlessness :  "  This  defect, 
in  a  great  measure,  arose  from  an  absurd  notion  that  laws  necessarjr  to 
prevent  those  acts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  liberty  of  British  subjects:  a  notion  that  confounds  all  distinc- 
tions between  liberty  and  brutal  licentiousness,  as  if  that  freedom  was 
desirable  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  people  find  no  security  for  their  lives 
or  effiacts.' 

Fielding,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Robbers," 
draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the  audadty  of  these  predatory  gangs : 

**  Have  not,"  he  asks,  "  some  of  these  (known  highwaymen)  committed 
robberies  in  open  daylight,  in  die  sight  of  many  people,  and  have  after- 
wards rode  dently  and  triumphantiy  tiirough  tiie  neighbounng  towns 
without  any  danger  or  molestation  ?  This  happens  to  every  rogue  who 
has  become  eminent  for  his  audaciousness,  and  is  thought  to  be  desperate; 
and  is,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  case  of  great  and  numerous 
gangs,  many  of  which  have  for  a  long  time  committed  the  most  open 
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ontnm  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Officers  of  justice  have  owned  to  me  diat 
Aey  nave  passed  by  such  with  warrants  in  their  pockets  against  them, 
without  daring  to  apprehend  them;  and,  indeed,  they  (»ald  not  be 
bhuned'fiyr  not  exposing  themselves  to  smre  destruction^  for  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth  that,  at  wis  very  day,  a  rogue  no  sooner  ^ves  the  alarm 
within  certain  purlieus  than  twenty  or  thirty  armed  villains  are  found 
leady  to  come  to  his  assistance." 

To  illustrate  these  &ets  by  giving  all  the  extracts  we  possess  confirma- 
tory of  them,  would  be  impossible  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
chapter;  we  shall  therelDre  content  ourselves  with  publishing  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  But  first  let  us  show  how  significantly  the  danger  is 
told  in  the  reports  of  the  means  taken  to  provide  against  it. 

In  1768,  the  Annual  Register  ^Mj&^  under  the  date  of «'  October  21st : 
A  horse  patrol,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  is  fixed  upon 
the  several  roads  near  the  metropolis  for  the  protection  of  his  Bfajesty's 
subjects.  The  patrol  consbts  of  eight  persons  well  mounted  and  armeoL" 
This,  however,  appears  to  have  be^  quite  ineffectual;  for,  in  1780,  we 
find  from  a  <<  History  of  the  Parish  of  Clerkenwell,"  that  <'it  was  custo- 
mary for  travellers  coming  to  town  to  remain  all  nieht  at  the  Ansel  at 
Islingfton,  rather  than  puni  forward  in  the  dark,  as  we  road  was  bad  and 
infested  by  robbers.*  And,  further,  *^  Persons  walking  from  the  City  to 
Islington  m  the  evening,  waited  near  the  end  of  St.  John-street  until  a 
sufficient  party  had  collected,  who  were  then  escorted  by  an  armed  patrol 
appmntied  fw  that  purpose.*'  We  have  aheady  stated  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  Marybone  and  Raneli^h  Grardens  advertised  *'  a  suitable  guard 
stationed  upon  the  road;**  that  the  stage-coaches  were  notified  to  be 
*^  well  ffuarded ;"  and  that,  in  1729,  passragers,  even  through  the  streets 
of  London,  preferred  walking  to  riding  in  a  hackney-coach,  ^<  on  account 
that  they  are  in  a  readier  posture  to  defend  themselves  or  csXL  out  for  aid 
if  attacked."  We  may  add  to  these  statements  two  notices  issued  by  the 
proprietors  of  Sadler's  Wells  in  1783,  as  instances  of  the  feeling  of  in- 
security under  which  peo|^e  must  have  laboured  even  in  the  suburbs. 
A  programme  of  the  entertainments  winds  up  thus :  ^'  A  horse  patrol 
will  be  sent  in  the  New^road  that  night  for  the  protection  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  go  from  the  squares  and  that  end  of  town.  The  road 
also  towards  the  City  will  be  properly  guarded." 

<'  June,  1783. — ^Patrols  of  h(»se  and  foot  are  stationed  from  Sadlet^s 
W^ls-gate  along  the  New-road  to  Tottenham-court-road  turnpike;  like- 
wise from  the  Cily-road  to  Moorfields.  Also  to  St.  John's-street,  and 
across  the  Spaw-fieids  to  Rosoman^row,  from  the  hours  of  eight  to 
eleven.'* 

These  were  no  groundless  apprehensions,  for,  not  only  were  the  high- 
waymen and  footpads  numerous,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  wildest  im- 
punity. To  quote  instances  from  the  lives  and  exploits  of  Torpin,  Shep- 
pard,  <Hr  Chuide  Duval  will  be  unuecessary,  after  giving  a  few  passages 
in  the  life  of  Bumworth.  After  the  attack  of  the  gang,  of  whi^  he  was 
tlie  leader,  upon  the  Earl  of  Starborough,  <<  the  number  of  atrocious 
violations  of  the  law  which  now  daily  took  place  alarmed  all  those  who 
had  a  regard  for  order  and  good  government,  and  the  king  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  apprehending  the  offenders,  and  a  pardon  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  would  impeach  his  aocompHoef,  except  Bumworth,  who  was 
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joBllj  oonsideied  as  the  princ^wl  of  the  gan^.  A  proclamatkm  wis 
issued,  and  WOL  offered  for  taking  him  into  onstcNij ;  bat,  notwithsta  ^* 
this,  he  still  appeared  at  large,  and  gave  ibe  following  among  other  ] 
of  Ins  sndacity.  Sitting  down  at  t£e  door  of  a  pablic-honse  in  Ho' 
iribere  he  was  well  known,  he  called  for  a  pint  of  beer,  and  dr«nk  i^ 
fafdding  a  pisfeel  in  his  hand  by  way  of  protection  ;  he  then  went  off  with 
Ae  giestest  apparent  miconoem.'*  So  say s  the  iVac^oCs  (JaUndar  ;  bat 
bflie  is  a  stifi  more  striking  instance  of  Ins  efirontery  :  ^*  On  the  approach 
of  evening,  he  and  his  gang  ventured  towards  London,  and,  having  got  as 
tax  as  Timimill-stieet,  the  keeper  of  Clerkenwell  Bridewell  happening  to 
we  them,  called  to  Buniworth,  and  said  he  wanted  to  epeak  with  him. 
Bomworth  hesitated,  bnt,  the  other  assuring  him  that  he  intended  no 
]BJiiry,aad  the  thief  being  confident  diat  his  associates  would  not  desert 
bm,  swore  he  did  not  regard  the  keeper,  whom  he  advanced  to  meet  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  the  other  miscreants  walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  armed  widi  catlasses  and  pistols,  Th£  singnlar  spectacle  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  jpopalace,  a  considerable  crowa  soon  gathered 
round  diem,  on  wfaidi  Bumwortih  joined  his  companions,  tmo  now 
Aougiit  their  safest  {^an  would  be  to  retreat  towards  the  fields;  where- 
fore they  kept  together,  and,  facing  the  people,  retired  in  a  body,  pre- 
senting their  pistols,  and  swearing  they  woold  fire  on  any  who  should 
offer  to  mdest  tiJiem.** 

The  ''  conffiderable  crowd"  was  evidently  completdy  pandyBed ;  not 
one  among  Aem  ventured  to  contend  for  the  300/.  reward  !  And,  after 
lUs,  most  we  not  admit  that  '^  there  is  honour  among  thieves  P"  None  of 
tibat  desperate  gang,  which  over  and  over  again  staked  their  lives  against 
a  watch  or  a  purse,  cared  to  win  dOO^.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  purtmase  a 
pavdon  for  themselves,  by  betraying  their  leader  and  aeomnplioe  I 

But  what  must  the  fields  have  been  to  which  this  danng  band  retired  ? 
More  dangerous,  we  should  think,  than  the  bw^woods  of  America  when 
eolousation  first  began !  Bumworth's,  however,  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  audacity  bas  served  to  shield  guilt  and  baffle  even  a  sopeiior  force 
by  striking  it  motionless  with  astonishment. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  with  which  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  were  filled : 

'^The  postiiov,  comiBg  witii  the  Norwich  mail  from  Epping,  was 
etopped  by  tlie  High  Stone,  near  Leytonstone,  about  four  in  the  morning, 
by  a  singfe  highwayman,  who  took  the  bags,  in  all  about  eighteen,  and 
rode  off  with  loll  speed."— ^orlin's  MueeHan^f  April,  1757. 

^^  September  llth. — A  gentleman  was  stopped  in  Holbom,  about 
twelve  at  night,  by  two  footpads,  who,  on  the  gentleman's  making  resist- 
ance, shot  him  dead,  and  then  robbed  him.  Some  of  the  villains  have 
mnce  been  apprehended.*' — Aimual  RegiHer^for  1768. 

'^  February  24th, — An  apothecaiy  in  Devonshire-street,  near  QoeoaV 
9^aare,  was,  <Hie  night  last  month,  attadced  by  two  ruffians  in  Bed  Lion- 
B&eet,  who,  presenting  fire-arms  and  menacing  him  with  death  if  he 
resisted  or  cried  out,  carried  him  to  Black  Ito/s  Hole,  when,  by  die 
ligiit  of  a  lanterD,  peroeivinff  that  he  was  not  the  intended  person,  they 
left  him  there  without  robbmg  him.  This  mysterious  transaction  has 
not  yet  been  cleared  up,  though  ihey  are  suspected  to  be  the  same 
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fellowfi  who  lately  sent  tbreatening  letters  to  Mr.  NelsoD,  an  apothecary 
in  Holbom,  and  another  tradesman." — Annual  Register  for  1760. 

^'One  Richard  Watson,  tollman  of  Marybone  tompike,  was  found 
barbarously  murdered  in  his  toll-house  ;  upon  which,  and  some  attempts 
made  on  other  toll-houses,  the  trustees  of  turnpikes  have  come  to  a 
resolution  to  increase  the  number  of  toll-gatherers,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  arms,  strictly  enjoining  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  keep  any 
money  at  the  toU-bars  after  eight  o'clock  at  night" — Jul^  2Srd. — 
Annual  Register  for  1763. 

'^  A  man  was  lately  robbed  and  barbarously  murdered  on  the  road  to 
Ratclifie  Cross,  finding  but  twopence  in  his  pocket,  they  first  broke 
one  of  his  arms,  then  tied  a  great  stone  about  nis  neck  and  threw  him 
into  a  ditch,  having  first  shot  at  and  mangled  his  face  in  a  most  horrid 
manner.  The  unmippy  man  had,  notwithstanding,  scrambled  out  of  the 
ditch  into  the  road,  but  expired  soon  after  he  was  found ;  and,  two  days 
after,  another  man  was  found  murdered  in  the  Mile-End-xoad."  — 
October  17  th.^Annual  Register  for  1763.    . 

<<  Murders,  robberies  (many  of  them  attended  with  acts  of  cruelty),  and 
threatening  letters  were  never  perhaps  more  firequent  about  this  city  than 
during  this  last  month.  One  highwayman  in  particular,  by  the  name  of 
tlie  ^Flying  Highwayman,'  engrosses  the  conversation  of  most  of  the 
towns  withm  twenty  miles  of  London,  as  he  has  occasionally  visited  all 
the  public  roads  round  the  metropolis,  and  has  collected  several  sums. 
He  rides  upon  three  different  horses — a  grey,  a  sorrel,  and  black  one — ^the 
last  of  whidi  has  a  bald  face,  to  hide  which  he  generally  hangs  on  a 
black  cat's  skin.  He  has  leaped  over  Colnbrook  turnpike  a  dozen  of 
times  within  this  fortnight,  and  is  now  well  known  to  most  of  the  turn- 
pike men  on  the  diffisrent  roads  about  town." — December  31st — Annual 
Register  for  1761. 

"Sunday  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Morris^  a  linendraper  in 
Holbom,  coming  to  town  horn  Newinston-butts,  was  knocked  down  near 
the  Obelisk  in  Sunt  George's-fields  by  two  footpads,  who  robbed  him 
of  his  watch,  three  pounds  in  money»  and  a  piur  of  silver  buckles,  which 
they  took  out  of  his  shoes," — Westminster  Journal^  October  the  29tfa, 
1774. 

"  On  Thursday  evening,  the  day  of  the  Middlesex  election,  as  Cq^tain 
Stapleton,  of  New  Bond*street,  was  returning  to  town  from  Richmond, 
in  a  post-chaise,  he  was  stopped  near  Gunnersbury-lane  by  two  highway- 
men, well  mounted,  who  demanded  his  money;  but  the  captain  joculaiiy 
calling  out  '  Wilkes  and  Glyna  for  ever!'  tiie  highwaymen  generously 
told  him  to  drive  on,  and,  declaring  that  they  would  never  knowingly 
rob  a  fnend  to  tiie  public  cause,  proved  that  the  sons  of  liberty  are  not 
destitute  of  honour,  even  ^  when  they  descend  to  be  thieves."— ^et<- 
minster  Journal,  same  day' 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  oddities  of  tiie  subject,  reminding  us  of 
Jack  Bannister,  who  was  allowed  to  pass,  with  many  apologies,  by  the 
pids  who  had'^pped  him,  when  they  recognised  the  popular  actor ;  but 
here  is  a  mtoe  tragic  tale,  from  the  Westminster  Journal  of  tlra  same 
day: 
'<  On  Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Wearipg,  silver-worker  in  Thames-street^ 
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was  knocked  down  in  the  Citj-road  by  two  footpads,  who  robbed  him  of 
his  watch,  and  about  two  pounds.  His  skull  is  so  terribly  fractured  that 
he  now  lies  without  hopes  of  recovery." 

''  One  highwayman  has  infested  the  roads  between  Hoddesdon  and 
Hertford  for  seven  weeks  past.  When  he  has  committed  a  robbery  he 
takes  shelter  in  the  woods.  He  b  often  seen  by  the  country  people,  who 
are  afraid  to  attack  him,  as  he  is  armed  with  a  blunderbuss  and  two  pair 
of  pistols."— i\i6lu;  Advertiser^  June  the  16th,  1775. 

"  Tuesday  night,  a  gan&^  of  footpads  made  their  appearance  in  the 
middle  quarter  of  Moorfields,  armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and 
robbed  every  person  that  went  that  way  until  half  an  hour  after  nine, 
and  then  decamped  to  some  other  part  The  last  man  they  stopped 
having  only^a  sinlling  in  his  pocket,  they  cut  him  across  his  head  in  a 
terrible  manner.  l%e  inhabitants  about  Moorfields  have  come  to  a 
resolution  of  ftomg  armed  in  a  body  about  their  neighbourhood  every 
night  until  eleven  o'clock,  to  dear  it  of  thieves." — Old  British  Spy^ 
September  the  2l8t,  1782. 

We  have  selected  these  extracts  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  auda- 
dty  of  the  acts  committed  as  for  their  brevity,  and  because  most  of  them 
are  anthenlicated  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  attacked ; 
and  those  from  the  Annual  Begister  more  especially,  because  we  found 
the  string  of  them  already  collected  in  Mr.  Knight's  '<  London." 

But  the  <"  Knights  of  the  Road"  and  <' Gentlemen  of  the  Pad"  were 
not  always  professed  thieves.  Many  a  distressed  tradesman  resorted  to 
the  expedient  for  the  nonce  as  the  last  desperate  attempt  to  meet  a  bill 
falling  due  on  the  morrow,  and  instances  were  not  rare  of  persons  being 
stopped  by  men  who,  although  disguised  by  crapes  or  masks,  might  bo 
recognised  by  their  voices,  and  who  have  robbed  the  travellers  with  a 
promise  of  returning  the  money  at  a  certiun  place  and  hour,  in  a  given 
time,  on  a  pledge  of  secrecy — one  which  was  generally  fulfilled — as  they 
**  were  in  great  want  of  the  money  in  their  business  for  a  few  days."  Or 
cases  similar  to  the  following  now  and  then  occurred,  telling  a  ssid  tale  of 
^t^fogglee  against  embarrassments : 

**  January  6thi — On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Browar,  print-cutter  near 
Aldersgate-street,  was  attacked  on  the  road  to  Enfield  by  a  single  hi^- 
wayman,  whom  he  recollected  to  be  a  tradesman  in  the  City.  He 
accordingly  called  him  by  his  name,  when  the  robber  shot  himself  through 
the  bead." — Universal  magazine,  February,  1775. 

Pretended  robberies  were  also  enacted,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
following  paragraph  which  we  take  from  the  '*  Gentleman's  Monthly 
Intelligencer"  dFthe  London  Magazine  for  August,  1735  : 

*^July  9th,  Saturday, — A  cheesefactor,  who  lives  near  Namptwich, 
and  his  brother,  a  cheesemonger  in  London,  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Warwick 
for  a  pretended  robberv  concerted  between  them  ;  the  one  having  robbed 
the  other  of  two  hundred  guineas  on  the  highway  in  order  to  sue  the 
hundred  for  die  said  sum.  They  were,  besides,  fined  fifl^  pounds  each, 
and  twenty  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  county,  and  obliged  to 
give  three  hundred  pounds  bail  for  their  good  behaviour  for  three  years." 
Bat^  as  this  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with,  we  are 
perhaps  no  more  justified  in  mentioning  it  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
century  than  any  foture  chronicler  might  be  in  giving  a  recent  case  of 
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sinking  a  ship  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  e£Fected  on  it,  as  a  charac- 
teristic offence  of  the  present  age. 

One  or  two  more  instances  of  the  audacity  of  highwaymen,  aad  the 
spirit  of  romance  in  which  they  contrived  to  enwrap  themselves,  and  (we 
wish  we  could  say  it  in  two  senses)  we  have  done  with  them : 

"  The  notorious  highwayman  Turpin  had  formed  a  sort  of  partnerahq^ 
with  one  King  ;  they  robhed  in  concert  for  some  years,  but  the  firm  was 
dissolved  rather  tragically  in  consequence  of  a  horse  having  been  stolea 
£rom  a  Mr.  Mi^or  one  Saturday  night,  which,  through  the  exertbns  of  a 
Mr.  Boyes,  was  discovered  at  the  Red  Lion  in  Whitechapel  on  the 
Monday.  The  brother  of  King  went  for  it,  was  secured,  and,  bein^ 
alarmed,  told  his  detainers,  on  being  promised  his  liberty,  that  there  waa 
a  lusty  man  in  a  white  duffil  coat  waiting  for  the  horse  in  Red  lion* 
street  Mr.  Boyes  went  out  to  lodk,  and  recognised  King,  and  attempted 
to  take  him  into  custody.  King,  upon  this,  drew  a  pistol,  and  presented 
it  at  Mr.  Boyes :  it  snapped,  but  did  not  go  off.  Turpin,  who  was  close 
by,  then  rode  up,  when  King  called  out  to  him,  '  Dick,  shoot^  or  we  are 
taken,  by  GodT  Upon  this  Tuipin  fired,  and  mimed  the  intended 
victim,  but  shot  King,  who  exclaimed,  ^Dick,  you  have  killed  me!* 
Turpiu  rode  ofi^  and  King  died  a  week  afterwards  of  the  wound." 

The  next  extract  relates  to  one  of  the  class  of  '*  gentlemen  Ugib- 
waymen :" 

<<  One  MacLean,  some  years  later  than  Turpin,  was  the  great  hi^- 
wayman  <^  the  day.  His  gentlemanly  deportment  was  extolled,  and  a 
sort  of  admiration  kindled  for  him  in  the  public  mind ;  his  crimes  we>e 
gaily  recounted  by  those  who  did  not  suffer  from  them ;  and  the  ex* 
cited  tales  told  no  doubt  produced  a  crop  of  young  aspirants  to  succeed 
him  on  the  road  and  at  the  gallows.  The  ladies  took  great  notice  of 
him  while  he  was  in  Newgate,  and  kept  him  well  supplied  with  monoy. 
He  finally  made  his  exit  at  Tyburn,  with  the  brief  prayer,  *  Oh,  God, 
forgive  my  enemies,  bless  my  friends,  and  recave  my  som  V  " 

We  are  indebted  for  these  two  contributions  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Aiid;  and 

another  informant,  who  "  saw  '  Sixteen-String  Jack'   pass  along  the 

Oxford-road,  on  a  hurdle,  on  his  way  to  Tyburn  for  execution,"  gives  us 

an  idea  of  the  almost  princely  sl^le  in  which  some  of  these  highwa3n]i0a 

lived.    She  waa  the  god-daughter  of  the  wife  of  one  Robert  Martin,  wlie 

appears  to  have  been  a  famous  mail-robber  of  his  day,  and  was  in  the 

habit  of  occasionally  paying  long  visits  to  her  godmother,  in  the  oouiae 

of  which  she  was  surprised  at  the  magni6cenoe  in  which  they  Uved.     A 

sideboard  of  costly  plate,  and  the  constant  attendance  of  a  livery  servant 

at  meals,  appear'  to  have  excited  her  wonder  and  admiration  moife 

forcibly.     ''  But,"  to  quote  her  own  words,  ^'  young  as  I  was,  I  thought 

there  was  something  wrong.     Martin  would  appear  uneasy  and  fidgety 

at  every  knock  at  the  door.     I  had  also  remarked  that  he  was  in  tb 

habit  of  leaving  his  home  at  night :  his  wife  used  in  vain  to  implore  him 

not  to  go.     I  have  seen  her  ding  to  him,  and,  with  tean  in  her  eyes, 

exclaim,  '  Now,  Robert,  do  not  go :  you  know  what  all  this  moat  end 

in  r     But,  disengaging  himself  from  her,  he  used  to  depart,  and  I  saw 

nothing  more  of  him  till  the  morning,  when  he  looked  haggard  and 

&tigued.     My  mother,  one  day  calling  to  see  me,  observed  the  same 

symptoms  of  a  troubled  conscience  about  him,  and,  in  alarm,  took  me 
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h(Hiie;  and,  a  short  time  afterwards,  we  heard  that  he  had  been  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  found  guilty  of  a  highway  robbery.  He  was  hanged 
at  IVbora,  and  his  wife  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty /* 

These,  then,  we  may  conceive,  were  the  days  when  travellers  who 
lived  what  is  now  within  a  threepenny  ride  of  the  City,  buckled  on 
their  weapons,  and  were  armed  cap-a-pie^  before  they  left  London  for 
their  homes;  when  gentlemen  who  understood  the  management  of  a 
pistol  little  better  than  their  horses,  rashly  persisted  in  carryiag  at  least 
a  brace  in  each  coat-pocket,  and  sallied  forth,  overflowing  with  courage 
and  with  deadly  thoughts  of  resistance  floating  in  their  brains — thoughts 
which  floated  out  of  their  fingers*  ends  on  the  approach  of  a  snspicioiis- 
looking  horseman  or  a  burly  passer-by ;  when  fe^side  stories  all  tamed 
upon  some  midnight  encounter  with  armed  and  daring  robbers ;  and  old 
ladies  returning  from  taking  a  '^  dish  of  tea**  with  a  friend,  brimful  of 
all  the  tales  tbsy  had  heard  of  their  host's  dispersing  a  mighty  band 
single-handed,  came  hurrying  through  the  streets,  carefully  shunning  some 
dark  court  or  gloomy  alley,  and  raising  their  little  lanterns  to  reconnoitre 
a  suspiaous  object,  which  perhaps  turned  out  to  be  a  handpost  or  a 
pomp — ^in  fact,  *^  shying"  desperately  at  everything  they  could  not  see 
distinctly,  coming  to  a  dead  halt,  running  round,  turning  back,  or  fairly 
«<nuddngab<^tofit" 

But  undoubtedly  this  state  of  things  was  anything  but  entertaining 
to  the  parties  concerned,  for  robbery  was  then  a  system  of  regular  and 
business-like  organisation.  The  highwaymen  had  their  meeting-rooms, 
where  the  designs  of  robberies  were  discussed  and  matured ;  their  regu- 
lar beats,  rides,  ot  walks,  which  were  sfenerally  honourably  observeii ; 
their  caverns  and  places  of  secrecy  for  tne  lodgment  of  their  booty  and 
division  of  their  spoils,  in  secluded  parts ;  and,  it  would  even  seem,  they 
kept  regular  ledger  accounts  of  their  transactions,  for  we  find  in  tlie 
Westminster  Journal  of  February  the  19th,  1774,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

^'Friday,  those  two  notorious  fellows,  Overend  and  Whitall,  who 
some  time  since  broke  out  of  the  New  Gaol,  Southwark,  and  for  the 
iffiprehending  whom  a  very  considerable  reward  was  o£Fered  by  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  were,  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  John 
Fiel£ng^s  people,  taken  into  custody  at  a  house  in  Long-lane,  and  com- 
mitted to  New  Prison.  On  searching  their  apartments  a  book  was 
found,  containing  an  account  of  the  robberies  they  have  since  committed.*' 

Robberies  attended  with  violence  were  more  frequent  and  various  than 
had  ever  been  known.  Every  means  to  entrap  the  unwary  was  adopted. 
Thus  we  read  of  cellar  flaps  being  suddenly  let  down  as  the  incautious 
passenger  walked  over  them,  and  the  victim,  thus  suddenly  precipitated 
into  some  den  of  horror,  was  plundered,  and  his  body  foully  disposed  of; 
of  persons,  carrying  bundles  in  the  streets,  being  tripped  up  by  a  rope 
held  by  two  confederates  across  the  way,  and  their  property  taken  from 
them  ;  or  of  some  such  daring  act  as  the  following : 

^'  Wednesday  morning,  two  men  armed  with  cutlasses  went  into  a  shop 
in  Whitechapel,  and,  meeting  with  the  mistress,  demanded  her  money. 
On  her  endeavouring  to  call  for  assistance,  they  cut  her  across  the  arms, 
hc,y  and  then  robbed  her  of  forty  pounds  in  cash." — From  the  West- 
minster  Journal  of  January  the  30th,  1773. 
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Here  is  another  desperate  robbery,  related  in  the  British  Gazette  of 
May  the  8th,  1796: 

"  Tuesday  nighty  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  some  villains  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  K^s,  baker,  of  Golden-lane,  and,  immediately  on  its 
being  opened  by  Mr.  Keys,  one  of  them  seized  him,  and  held  a  pistol  to 
his  head,  while  the  other  two  searched  the  drawers,  &c.  They  stayed  in 
the  house  near  an  hour,  and,  after  robbing  Mr.  Keys  of  his  watch  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  several  other  articles  of  value,  they 
departed,  very  politely  wishing  him  a  good  night.*' 

Two  more  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  frequency  and  daring  nature 
of  these  robberies : 

**'  On  Monday  night,  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell,  at  Greenwich,  was 
broken  open  and  entered  by  twelve  men,  who  bound  every  one  in  the 
house  with  cords,  and  carried  off  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  and  plate  to 
a  considerable  amount.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  watermen,  as 
they  were  seen  to  go  into  a  boat  with  the  property,  and  put  off  for  the 
Esses  shore.''— ^ri^A  (ro^^^  of  February  12th,  1792. 

^'  On  Sunday  night  last,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  most  daring  robbery  was 
committed  at  a  small  public-house  on  the  Woolwich  road,  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  Antigallican,  adjoining  Hanging  Wood,  bv  some  desperate 
villains,  who,  entering  the  house,  bound  the  master  and  mistress  and  all 
the  servants,  with  two  men  who  were  drinking  there.  They  then  began 
to  ransack  the  house  of  linen  and  cash  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pounds, 
afterwards  sat  down  and  drank,  and  smoked  their  pipes,  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  then  took  their  leave.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  two 
brewer's  servants  on  duty,  passing  by  at  eleven  o'clock,  saw  a  light  in  the 
house,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  whom  the  desperadoes  let  in,  and  seised 
and  confined  them  also.  They  were  seen  going  afterwards  to  the  water- 
side, where  a  boat  was  ready  to  receive  them,  in  which  they  effected  their 
escape." — British  Gazette  of  the  same  day. 

All  these  depredators,  we  should  opine,  were  allied  to  the  class  of 
Thames  pirates. 

Of  another  gang  it  is  recorded,  that  "  their  next  robbery  was  at 
the  house  of  a  grocer  in  Thames-street  The  watchman  passing  by  as 
they  were  packing  up  their  booty,  Bellamy  seized  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  put  out  his  candle  to  prevent  any  alarm  being  given.  Having  kept 
him  till  they  were  ready  to  go  off  with  their  plunder,  they  took  him  to 
the  side  of  the  Thames,  and  threatened  to  throw  him  in  if  he  would  not 
throw  in  his  lantern  and  staff.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  poor  man 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  injunctions."  This  statement  bears 
ample  testimony  to  tne  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  poor  old  guardians 
of  the  night ;  and  we  cannot  help  thanking  kind  fate  that  we  were  bom 
in  the  days  of  gas,  and  that,  with  all  their  faults,  the  police  (if  we  can  be 
tdlowed  to  speak  metaphorically  for  once)  watch  over  our  pillow. 
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DE  QUINCErS  MISCELLANIES .• 
RBADEB8  to  whom  Seneca  is  not  too  heary,  and  readers  agab  to  whom 
Plautos  is  not  too  lig^t, — readers  whose  hohby  is  political  economy,  and 
readers  again  who  delight  in  a  jeu  ^espriiy — they  to  whom  historical 
narrative  is  the  first  charm,  and  they  to  whom  impassioned  eloqoeDoe  is 
all-exciting, — will  all  find  themseWes  severally  catered  for  in  this  new 
Tolume  of  De  Quincey's  '^  Selections,  Grave  and  Gay."  First  comes 
that  famous  piece  of  irony,  the  Lecture  on  "  Murder,  considered  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts."  Next,  a  seasonably  published  narrative  called  ''  Revolt 
of  the  Tartars ;  or,  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Khan  and  his  people  from 
the  Russian  territories  to  the  frontiers  of  China" — of  particular  interest 
in  a  day  when  the  national  mind  is  so  much  occupied  with  war  in  Russia 
and  reliellion  in  China.  Then,  the  dialogues  of  three  Templars  (Mr. 
de  Quincey  was  himself  of  the  Temple  once)  on  Political  Economy, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  Ricardo — ^to  which  some  seventy 
(or,  by'r  ladye,  inclining  to  fourscore)  pages  are  devoted.  Af^  these, 
another  seasonably  published  essay,  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  War- 
about  as  shocking  and  audacious  a  thesis  as  drab  broaddoth,  and  the 
flesh  and  blood  within  it,  can  imagine-~drab  minds  in  the  ordinary  not 
being  imaginative,  unless  where  crumpling  up  Russia,  dsc,  may  be  oon* 
cemed.  And  lastly  comes  a  singularly  graphic  and  rhetorical  section, 
entitled  <<  The  English  Mail-Coach,"  which  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  readers  of  Blacktoood ;  and  which  we  only  r^ret  seeing 
in  this  isolated  form,  because  we  had  hoped  the  yet  unpublished  but  not 
unfinished  sequel  to  the  peerless  Sugphia  de  prqfitndis,  of  which  it  is  vir-. 
tuall3r  an  instalment,  would  be  given  to  us  with  despatch  and  completeness. 
With  lively  sympathy  we  r^  in  the  author  s  preface,  that  the  present 
series  of  raLscellanies — as  indeed  their  predecessors  also — have  been  cor- 
rected for  the  press,  and  partially  recast  from  their  original  form,  '<  under 
the  distraction  of  a  nervous  misery  which,"  he  says,  '^  embarrasses  my 
efforts  in  a  mode  and  in  a  degree  inexpressible  by  words."  If,  in 
England,  a  pension  be  '^that  winch  should  accompany  old  ace,"  when 
old  age  is  dignified  by  genius,  hastened  by  literary  toil,  saddened  by 
physical  languor,  and  strutened  in  the  res  domiy — how  is  it,  purse* 
hearers!  gprand  pensionaries!  treasury  lords!  and  all  whom  this  affects — 
how  is  it  that  Thomas  de  Quincey  is  noty  even  yet,  on  the  penrion-list? 

To  the  aesthetical  dissertation  on  ^*  Murder,  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts" — 
that  elaborate  whimsicality,  all  alive  with  fun,  broad  and  recondite— the 
author  has  appended  an  account  of  the  notorious  Williams,  the  London 
murderer  of  a  past  generation  ;  not  only,  he  says,  because  the  man  him- 
self merited  a  record  for  his  matchless  audacity,  combined  with  so  much 
of  snaky  subtlety,  and  even  insinuating  amiableness  in  his  demeanour — 
but  also  because,  apart  from  the  man  himself,  the  works  of  the  man  (in 
1812)  were  in  themselves,  for  dramatic  effect,  the  most  impr^sive  on 
record.  Southey  observed  to  the  author,  that  the  Marr  and  Williamson 
murders  '*  ranked  amongst  the  few  domestic  events  which,  by  the  depth 
and  the  expansion  of  horrors  attending  them,  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  nationai  interest."     Mr.  de  Quincey  adds,  that  this  interest  l^nented 
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also  by  the  mystery  which  invested  the  murders ;  m3r8teiy  as  to  yarious 
points,  but  especially  as  respected  one  important  question^  Had  the  mur- 
derer any  accomplice  ?  If  the  appendix  to  the  jeu  (T esprit  itself  may  be 
thought  <^too  diffuse,"  we  find  a  touching  excuse  in  die  writer's  assu- 
rance :  *^  Feeling  this  at  the  very  thne  of  writing,  I  was  yet  unable  to 
correct  it ;  so  little  self-control  was  I  able  to  exercise  under  the  affiicting 
agitations,  and  the  unconquerable  impatience  of  my  nervous  malady.** 
Its  grave  tone  comes  with  basso  reUevo  effect  after  the  droll  details  of 
the  Lecture  itself — a  lecture  read  before  a  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Murder,  or,  according  to  their  own  delicate  euphemism,  The 
Society  of  Connoisseurs  in  Murder — the  members  of  which  profess  to  be 
^'curious  in  homicide;  amateurs  and  dUeitanti  in  the  various  modes  of 
Uoodshed  ;  and,  in  short,  Murder-Fanciers" — ^who  meet  and  criticise  (as 
th^  would  a  picture,  statue,  or  other  work  of  art)  every  fresh  atrocity  of 
that  class  which  the  police  annals  of  Europe  bring  up.  The  lecturer 
argues,  that  when  indeed  a  murder  is  in  the  paulo-post-fiiturum  tense — 
not  done,  not  even  (according  to  modem  purism)  being  done,  but  only 
gmng  to  be  done — and  a  rumour  of  it  comes  to  our  ears,  we  are  then  by 
all  means  to  treat  it  morally.  '^  But,**  he  conianues,  *^  suppose  it  over 
and  done,  and  that  you  can  say  of  it,  rrrrXcarat,  It  is  finished,  or  (in 
iimt  adamantine  molossus  of  Medea)  *fifyya<rraiy  Done  it  is :  it  is  a  fidt 
accompH  ;  suppose  the  poor  murdered  man  to  be  out  of  his  pcun,  and  the 
rascal  that  did  it  off  like  a  shot,  nobody  knows  whither ;  suppose,  lastly, 
that  we  have  done  our  best,  by  putting  out  our  leg^,  to  trip  up  the 
fellow  in  his  flight,  but  all  to  no  purpose — '  abiit,  evasit,  excessit,  erupiV 
&c.,  why,  then,  I  say,  what's  the  use  of  any  more  virtue  ?  Enough  nas 
been  given  to  morality;  now  comes  the  turn  of  Taste  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
A  sad  thing  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  sad ;  but  we  can't  mend  it.  There- 
fere  let  us  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
hammer  anything  out  of  it  for  moral  purposes,  let  us  treat  it  aesthetically, 
and  see  if  it  will  turn  to  account  in  that  way.  Such  is  the  logic  of  a 
sensible  man,  and  what  follows  ?  We  dry  up  our  tears,  and  have  the 
satisfectiou,  periiaps,  to  discover  that  a  transaction,  which,  morally  con- 
sidered, was  shocking,  and  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  when  tried  by 
principles  of  Taste,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  meritorious  performance.  .  •  . 
Virtue  has  had  her  day;  and  hencefeirward.  Virtu,  so  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  to  dxQer  only  by  a  single  letter  (which  surely  is  not  worth 
haggling  or  higgling  about) —  Virtu,  I  repeat,  and  Connoisseurship,  have 
.leav6  to  provide  for  themselves."  Upon  which  principle  the  lecturer,  at 
once  virtuous  and  virtuoso,  proceeds  to  guide  the  studies  of  his  hearers, 
"  from  Cain  to  Mr.  Thurtell'* — adorning  his  progress  with  rich  and  curious 
exemplifications,  illustrations,  and  quotations,  from  Milton  the  poet  and 
Richardson  the  painter,  Spinosa  and  Hobbes,  Malebranche  and  Berkeley, 
Leibnitz  and  Kant,  olden  wise  saws  and  modem  instances.  On  the  whole, 
this  lecture  may  be  pronounced  unique  in  universal  literature ;  and  pro- 
bably one  man  alone,  of  the  livmg  or  the  dead,  could  or  would  have 
written  it — himself  b^ng  as  unique  as  this  bit  of  sesthetico-grotesque. 

Political  economy  is  a  study  to  which  the  English  Opium-eater  did 
seriously  incline,  more  than  forty  years  since.  And  in  those  days  when 
he  was  Opium-eater  in  fact,  and  not  yet  by  name,  the  perusal  of  Ricardo 
it  was  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  "  Confessions,"  when  he  says  :  "  For 
nearly  two  years  I  believe  that  I  read  no  book  but  one ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
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die  aothor,  in  diflehaige  of  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  to  mention  what 
tliat  was."     In  Bieardo  he  heliered  he  had  found  a  man  of  sound  head, 
smd  practised  in  wieldine  logic  with  a  scholastic  adroitness,  capable  of 
-faddng  np,  as  he  says,  we  whole  academy  of  modem  economists,  and 
throttling  them  between  heaven  and  earth  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  or 
liraying  their  fungus  heads  to  powder  with  a  lady's  fan.     {ConfessionSf 
Part  IL)    This  single  work,  ¥mich  **  deduced  a  priori  from  the  under- 
standing itself,  laws  which  first  gave  a  ray  of  light  into  the  unwieldy 
chaos  of  materials,"  and  constructed  what  had  been  but  a  '^  collection 
of  tentatiye  cBscussions  into  a  science  of  regular  proportions,  now  first 
standing  on  an  eternal  basis^" — availed  to  give  the   Opium-eater  a 
pleasure  and  an  activity  which  he  had  not  known  for  years,  and  roused 
xdm  to  draw  up  his  own  *'  Prolegomena  to  all  future  Systems  of  Poli- 
tical Economy ;"  which  ^  Ph>legomena,"  like  too  many  other  literary 
designs  of  the  same  author,  the  world  has  never  seen,  nor  is  likely  to 
see.     Some  writings,  however,  connected  with  this  science,  he  heu  pub- 
lished ;  the  Httle  series  entitled  ^'  Ricardo  made  Easy,"  for  instance ; 
the  ^^  Logic  of  Political  Economy ;"  and,  as  reproduced  in  the  present 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  the  so-called  "  Templars'  Dialogues'' — in  which, 
fragmentary  as  in  one  sense  the  paper  may  be,  the  confiicting  systems 
are,  he  reminds  us  in  the  preface,  brought  under  review  in  a  way  to 
settle  the  central  logic  of  their  several  polonies. 

The  ^^  Bevolt  of  the  Tartars"  is  a  remarkable  narrative,  perhaps  more 
equable  and  sustained  in  dignity  of  style,  and  impressive  emphasis  of 
diction,  than  any  other  article  whatever  by  the  same  writer,  and  of  the 
same  length.  There  are  those  who  are  displeased  at  his  common  habit 
of  abrupt  transition  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — at  his  ineon- 
tinency  of  the  passion  for  jesting,  when  to  them  jesting  seems  most  oat 
ci  place.  To  sudi  we  may  commend  this  fine  graphic  piece  of  history 
(or  mstorieal  romance  ?),  which  is  singularly  free  from  such  sudden  lapses, 
and  is  written  as  though  the  writer  had  these  objectors  in  his  mind's  eye 
at  the  time  of  composition,  and  as  though  he  had  made  a  covenant  vmh 
his  pen,  and  had  soberly  put  it  to  himself 

cor  ego  ftniiimm 

Offiendom  in  nugis  P 
The  essay  on  "War"  is  the  protest  of  one  who  feels  strongly, 
and  who  strongly  asserts,  that  the  Peace  Societies  would,  "if  their 
power  kept  pace  with  their  guilty  purposes,  work  degradation  for 
man  by  drawing  upon  his  most  efieminate  and  luxurious  cravings 
fiir  ease."  Has  an  indignant  outcry  been  uttered  against  Wordsworui 
for  tracing  the  parentage  of  Carnage  to  the  Most  High  Himself? 
De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand,  "  most  heartily,"  and  with  his  "  pro- 
fimndest  sympathy,"  goes  along  with  Wordsworth  in  this  his  "grand 
lyrical  proclamation  of  a  truth  not  less  divine  than  it  is  mysterious,  not 
less  triumphant  than  it  is  sorrowful — viz.,  tiiat  amongst  God's  holiest  in- 
struments for  the  elevation  of  human  nature,  is  '  mutusd  slaughter'  amongst 
men,  yes,  that '  Carnage  is  God's  daughter.'  "  For  he  contends  that  it 
belongs  to  the  principle  of  progress  in  man,  that  he  should  for  ever  keep 
open  a  secret  commerce  in  the  last  resort  with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
on  behalf  of  man's  most  saintly  interests  ;  and  points  out  how,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  instruments  for  upholding  or  retrieving  such  saintly  in- 
terests— ^where  the  violated  rights  of  conscience  are  oonoemed,  fior 
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example,  against  perfidious  despots  and  murdering  oppressors — should 
come  to  be  dishonoured  or  less  honoured,  in  that  proportion  would  the 
inference  be  valid  that  these  interests  were  shaking  in  thdr  foundations : 
so  that,  in  effect,  any  confederation  or  compact  of  nations  for  the  abolish- 
ing of  war,  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a  downward  path  for  man.  Let 
Manchester  chew  the  cud  of  this  "  bitter  fancy"  of  one  of  her  own  sons ; 
for  De  Quincey  is  a  Manchester  man.  But  after  all,  though  that  great 
town — great  in  several  senses— is  identified  in  popular  parlance  widi^  a 
certain  ''  School'*  claiming  to  represent  it,  there  are  multitudes  within  its 
huge  area,  who  are  not  dejure  "  represented"  by  Mr.  Bright ;  and  per- 
haps Manchester  at  krge  might  use,  mutaiis  mutandis^  John  ^>^^]ke9'B 
apology,  when  he  assured  the  king  that  he  was  not  a  Wilkite. — This 
argument  for  War,  then,  will  be  nomarrowless  bone  of  contention  for  the 
dogs  that  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  and  angry  lions  that  growl  and  figh^ 
within  the  ring  of  our  debating  clubs.  It  will  doubtless  excite  strife  of 
tongues  and  war  of  words,  as  now  issued  in  the  widely-read  *^  Selecdons," 
though  we  believe  it  was  scantily  noted  in  its  original  form  of  publication^ 
which  was  in  an  ecclesiastical  journal  without  ajpublic  on  this  side  the  Tweed. 

To  "The  English  Mail-Coach"  is  appended  the  "Vision  of  Sadden 
Death,"  in  which  the  author,  who  has  been  a  great  coach-traveller  in  his 
time,  tells  how  he  was,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
of  a  niffht  memorably  solemn,  the  solitary  witness  to  "  an  appalling 
scene,  which  threatened  instant  death  in  a  shape  the  most  terrific  to  two 
young  people,"  whom,  he  says,  he  had  no  means  of  assisting,  except  in 
so  fiEu:  as  he  was  able  to  give  them  a  most  hurried  warning  of  their  danger ; 
but  even  that  not  until  they  stood  within  the  very  shadow  of  the  cata- 
strophe, being  divided  fit>m  a  frightful  death  by  scarcely  more,  if  more  at 
all,  than  seventy  seconds.  The  third  section  is  occupied  with  the  mystic 
translation  of  this  incident  into  the  Opium-eater's  nightly  dreams — thrill- 
ing glimpses  and  dazzling  glances  of  which  we  have  all  read  in  the  "  Con- 
fessions"— ^for  the  incident,  "  raised  and  idealised,"  was  naturally  and 
very  speedily  carried  into  his  visions  of  the  night,  "into  a  rolling  succes- 
sion of  dreams."  "The  actual  scene,  as  looked  down  upon  from  the  box 
of  the  mail,  was  transformed  into  a  dream,  as  tumtdiuous  and  changing 
as  a  musical  fugue"  Hence  the  concluding  section  is  styled  "  Dream- 
Fugue  upon  the  Theme  of  Sudden  Death,"  and  well  it  bears  out  the  sug- 
gestive title.  It  is  an  elaborate  example  of  that  mastery  of  the  dream- 
dement,  that  troublous  familiarity  with  its  psycholorical  marvels,  that  in- 
terfusion of  tempestuous  agitation  with  seraphic  ciJm — ^peculiar  to  them 
who  deeply  meditate,  and  intensely  feel,  and  greatly  dream — and  again 
that  wondrous  spell  and  witchery  of  style,  in  all  of  which  combined,  Mr.  de 
Quincey  has  had  no  predecessor,  and  has  no  fellow,  perhaps  no  follower. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  "  English  Mail-Coach"  which,  apart  from  its 
intrinsic  pathos,  events  of  the  day  will  cause  many  bright  eyes  to  read 
through  blinding  tears.  It  is  where  the  author  describes  his  journey  by 
the  mail  when  the  mail  was  the  messenger  to  the  provinces  of  news  of 
batUe,  and  bore  gazettes  with  details  of  qlobious  yictobt,  in  the  time 
of  Salamanca  and  Badajoz — and  how  he  was  questioned,  as  one  that  could 
tell,  by  simple  agitated  hearts,  in  rural  districts  through  which  the  mail 
was  passing,  as  to  the  fate  of  this  or  that  brave  young  hero,  for  whom 
those  hearts  were  now  disquieted  in  vain,  and  shoiud  too  soon  ache  well- 
nigh  unto  death. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  UNHOLY  WISH.^ 


In  a  rmal  part  of  a  well-known  county  of  England,  one  boasting  a 
cathedral-town  for  its  chief  city,  which  city  we  wUl  call  Closeford,  there 
stands  a  newly-erected,  red-brick  building,  very  ugly  in  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  nearly  as  large  as  Buckingham  ralace.  It  seems  to  haye 
been  built  for  strength,  certainly  not  for  ornament ;  and  the  trayeller,  as 
he  gazes  at  its  bare,  staring  wings,  its  small  windows,  mostly  protected  by 
upright  iron  bars,  and  then  sees  the  luxuriant,  well-kept  acres  of  plea« 
sure-grounds  that  surround  it,  halts  on  his  road  and  inquires  what  it  is. 

^'  The  new  Lunatic  Asylum." 

One  traveller,  riding  past  it  last  year,  received  this  reply  to  his  question, 
and  upon  hazarding  further  remarks,  found  he  had  unconsciously  tid- 
dressed  himself  to  one  of  the  rendent  surgeons.  He  learnt  that  the  new- 
fashioned  system  of  rational  and  gentle  treatment  was  pursued  in  it,  and 
the  conversation  that  ensued  ended  in  his  being  invited  to  go  over  the 
establishment.  It  was  an  invitation  that  was  gkdly  accepted,  for,  some- 
what singular  to  say,  the  business  which  had  called  him  down  £zt>m  his 
own  metropolitan  home>  .had  reference  to  the  affairs  of  one  living  in  the 
not  very  distant  county-town,  who  had  recently  shown  symptoms  of 
aberration  of  intellect.  The  sturgeon  called  a  man  to  put  the  stranger's 
horse  in  the  stables,  and  they  went  in  together. 

The  results  of  the  system  appeared  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  so  far 
as  a  cursory  visitor  could  judge,  and  he  not  a  medical  man.  Men  and 
women,  eadi  in  their  separate  departments,  walked  about,  unrestrained, 
conversing  cheerfully  with  each  other,  and  passing  the  time  rationally. 
A  few  were  reading,  several  of  the  ladies  working,  one  was  trying  over  a 
piece  of  new  music,  her  touch  on  the  piano  exquisite,^  and  many  were 
busy  in  the  garden,  over  the  flower-beds.  All  were,  in  reality,  under 
strict  watch,  but  it  was  a  watch  that  they  suspected  not. 

In  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  an  ornamental  flower-basket, 
heaped  up  with  flowers  recentiy  gathered,  stood  on  the  table,  and  a  young 
lady  was  making  them  into  a  wreath.  A  slight,  eraceful  girl  she  was, 
dressed  in  white.  As  the  two  gentiemen  entered,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  held  out  the  wreath  towards  the  doctor  with  a  beaming  smile.  "  I 
have  nearly  finished  it" 

The  stranger  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed.  He  presumed  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  daughter  of  the  principal  of  the  asylum ;  or,  possibly,  a 
child  of  the  gentieman  then  with  him.  The  medical  man  carelessly  took 
the  wreath  in  his  hand. 

^^  I  don't  think  you  have  assorted  the  flowers  well,  Maria,"  he  observed. 
*^  Here  are  a  pink,  rose,  and  carnation  next  each  other,  and  the  colours 
dash*  I  shoidd  put  some  jessamine  between  them,  or  a  bit  of  this  cle- 
matis ;  anything  white." 

She  acted  upon  lus  advice,  the  stranger  meanwhile  admiring  her  exces- 
ave  beauty.     He  had  rarely  seen  it  equalled.     Her  features  were  refined, 
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delicate,  and  very  fair,  her  hair  light  and  curling,  and  there  was  a  sweet, 
earnest  expression  in  her  hlue  eyes. 

^<  Is  that  hotter  ?"  she  said  ;  and  the  surgeon  nodded. 

"Do  you  like  it?**  she  said,  holding  out  the  garland  towards  the 
stranger.     "  It  is  not  quite  finished." 

''  The  flowers  are  lovely,  young  lady,"  was  his  reply,  "  and  very  nicely 
assorted.  You  are  doing  this  for  some  one  of  your  unfortunate  in«- 
mates?" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  his  lips,  when  the  surgeon  turned  hastily  to 
him  with  a  look  of  caution.  But  the  young  lady  was  quick  as  he,  and 
spoke,  her  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  for  my  hridal.  But  don't  you  tell.  They  are  gone  for  the 
orange-hlossoms.  I  am  ready,  you  see,"  stroking  down  her  white  dreasi 
*^  all  hut  the  v^  and  flowers." 

"  Good  mercy  f  uttered  the  stranger^  involuntarily,  ^  she  a  victim  ! 
And  apparently  so  sensible  !*' 

.The  doctor  turned  to  leave  the  room,  motioning  his  viedtor  before  him. 
He  looked  hack  as  he  reached  the  door. 

'^  Get  on  with  your  task,  Maria,'*  he  observed.  '<  I  shall  be  here  again 
presently.  Why, you  were  taken  in!"  he  said  to  the  stranger,  as  he 
closed  the  door. 

"  Completely.  I  thought  it  was  some  young  lady  belonging  to  the 
anihorides  of  the  establishment.  She  spoke  so  rationally :  and  there  was 
no  madness  in  the  expression  of  her  eye.  What  can  have  brought  her 
here,  so  young  and  lovely  ?" 

^'  The  same  cause  that  mostlv  brings  others  of  her  sex,  when  they  come 
in  their  early  youth.  An  affair  of  the  heart,  as  it  is  ciilled.  Her  mar- 
riage was  suddenly  broken  off,  and  she  lost  her  reason.  It  was  a  de- 
plorable thing." 

"  Is  she  incurable  P" 

"'  I  fear  so.  But  time,  in  these  cases,  will  occasionally  work  marvels. 
She  is  from  this  neighbourhood :  her  father  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Remar." 

<*  Dr.  Remar !"  repeated  ihe  stranger.  **  I  heard  a  gentleman  of  that 
name  preach  last  Sunday  in  the  cathedral  at  Closeford^  d  Dr.  or  Mr. 
Remar.  A  tall,  thin,  pale  man,  peculiar  in  his  looks.  His  fair  quite 
white,  though  he  did  not  look  old,  and  worn  rather  long." 

**  Yes,  that's  her  father.  He  has  a  stall  in  the  cathedral :  he  is  in 
reffldence,  probably,  just  now.  When  this  affiur  happened,  more  than 
two  years  ago,  his  hieur  was  as  brown  as  mine.  He  has  reoendy  lest  his 
wife.     Poor  things !     Maria  was  their  only  child." 

"  But  the  simple  breaking  off  of  a  marriage,"  urged  the  stranger ;  "  it 
seems  scarcely  simdent  to  deprive  a  person  of  reason.  The  ctrcumstances 
attending  it  must  have  been  out  of  iiie  common  order." 

"  I  beueve  they  were.  I  don't  know  the  exact  particalars,  for  the 
reports  that  went  abroad  at  the  time  were  too  contradictory  to  be  relied 
upon.  Some  exposure  took  place  the  day  before  that  nxed  for  the 
wed^g :  certain  details  of  the  gentleman's  former  lifo  came  out,  I  foncy, 
which  were  not  to  his  credit     He  was  a  clergyman  too." 

The  stranger's  time  was  up.  He  thanked  his  companion  fixe  Im 
courtesy,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off:  his  thoughts  dwelling,  not  so 
much  upon  the  ^  system"  he  had  gone  in  to  witness  in  its  working,  as 
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upon  that  nofortiiiiate  giil  and  her  blight  lordiiMiB.  And  agmin  he 
nuuTFelled  what  cansea  oonki  hare  been  mfficiently  powerfiil  to  ph»e  hm 
there. 

Should  die  reader  be  wishing  to  know  the  aame,  he  can  now  learn  the 
parttcolan  which  the  surgeon  conld  not  give.  They  are  no  secret  to 
many  living  in  the  locality. 

One  afternoon,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  a  kdy  and  gentleman  were 
seated  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  handaomey  though  not  large  house, 
flttaated  in  Norfolk.  The  land  around  was  productive,  well  kept  and  well 
cultivated ;  and  the  long  grass  of  the  meadows,  and  the  healthy  look  of 
the  npening  com,  WDfk»  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  Henty.  It  was  no 
aoDoestral  property,  tibis,  descending  unafienated  from  fiiiher  to  son,  but  s 
small  estate,  which  the  gentleman  sitting  there  had  recently  purchased. 
The  room  opened  to  ti^  lawn  by  French  windows  as  they  are  eaUed, 
and  there  came  dashing  to  one  of  these  a  duld  of  six  years  old,  followed 
by  a  maid-servant  hdding  a  bonnet  in  her  hand,  both  looking  red  and 
numed* 

'*  Lavinia!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  ^  I  thought  yon  were  aheady  gone. 
Good  Heavens !  she  is  crying !     Whatever  is  the  matter?* 

Uprose  Mr.  Glynn,  himself  and  hu  nerves  all  in  a  shake  at  sight  of  the 
tears :  as  the  foolishly-fond  parent  of  many  another  dnld  haa  risen  up 
before  him.*  The  nurse  attempted  to  qieak  in  ex^anation,  but  the 
young  lady  stamped  her  feet  on  die  floor,  and  talked  out  louder  than  alL 

l%e  was  a  pretty  child,  though  just  now  she  looked  fike  a  pretty  littie 
fuiy,  her  face  crimson,  and  her  keoi  blaek  eyes  flashing. 

*^  What  have  yon  done  to  her,  nuner  demanded  Mn.  Glynn. 

^<  I  have  done  nodiing  to  her,  ma'am.  I  have  not  spoken  a  cross  word, 
or  laid  a  finger  on  her.  While  I  was  getting  her  ready,  she  suddenly 
demanded  to  have  her  best  things  put  on,  and  because  I  did  not  comply, 
the  flew  into  one  of  her  passions.  Look  at  her  bonnet  here!  with  bom 
the  strings  torn  off:  and  if  I  had  sot  got  it  fimn  her  she  vrould  have 
ripped  it  to  pseces.'' 

<'  I  amU  have  on  ray  best  thii^;B,  I  wiU,**  raved  the  young  damsel,  be- 
stowing a  few  gratuitous  kicks  on  the  maid's  1^.  '*  How  dare  sIm  say 
I  shan't?    They  are  not  bars." 

'« These  oft-repeated  aoenes  are  most  lamentable,*  bewailed  Mr.  Glyno, 
his  usually  quiet  tones  qaemlouB  with  agitation.  ^  I  cannot  think,  nurse, 
but  you  must  be  iniiinlt.  You  have  not^  perhaps,  the  knack  of  mana^g 
fittle  ones.  I  don't  hear  of  other  people's  cUUrea  being  thrown  mto 
these  distressing  paasions." 

'^  I  have  repestedly  tdd  jron,  nurse,  that  I  eanaot  and  will  not  have 
thos,"  broke  in  T/tn,  Glynn,  mipetnoosVy.  ^  You  must  keep  her  calm,  at 
any  sacrifiee.  You  know  what  the  doctors  say,  that  Ae  is^  one  of  the 
most  excitable  children  breathing.  She  will  be  laid  upon  a  sick  bed,  one 
of  these  days,  dnough  your  injudicioas  contradiction,  and  her  health 
mined. 

<^  /haive  no  objeetion  to  her  putting  on  her  best  tfamgs,"  retorted  the 
servant^  rather  sharply,  *<  but  I  Imow  the  state  they  will  be  in  far  Sunday, 
if  she  ^MS.  She  trails  along  every  dirty  place  she  can  find,  and  gets  into 
the  ponds,  and  tears  through  hedges,  and  it's  beyond  the  power  of  any 
mortel  to  present  her.* 
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"Lavinia,  my  darling,"  cried  Mrs,  Glynn,  with  some  silent  sospicaoii 
that  the  girFs  words  might  prove  true,  and  were  8O9  ^'  thb  £rock  b  a  voy 
nice  one — quite  as  pretty  as  your  new  silk." 

"It's  a  nasty  m)ck,  it's  an  ugly  frock,"  squealed  the  young  lady, 
louder  than  ever,  as  she  commenced  a  frantic  dance  about  the  room. 
''  I'll  tear  it  to  pieces  if  you  make  me  wear  it !  I  want  my  best,  and  my 
new  hat" 

'*My  poor  child!  my  sweet  Lavinia!"  uttered  4ihe  dismayed  father, 
'<  don't  excite  yourself  in  this  fearful  way.  Good  Heavens !  Mrs.  Glynn, 
the  child  will  have  brain  fever!  Why  don't  you  give  her  what  she 
wants?" 

"  Go  with  nurse,  my  precious,  and  have  everything  you  want,"  im- 
plored Mrs.  Glynn.  "  It  is  all  her  fieuilt ;  she  hias  no  business  to  con- 
tradict you." 

So  the  young  lady  brought  her  dance  and  her  sobs  to  a  stand-still,  and 
flew  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  attendant. 

"  It  is  all  that  servant's  &ult !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Glynn. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  assented  his  wife.  "  When  the  child's  properlgr 
managed,  she  is  a  perfect  little  angel." 

A  very  nice  angel  indeed  she  was ! 

^'  Well  ?"  exclaimed  a  fellow-servant,  looking  out  of  the  kitchen,  as 
the  nurse  and  the  little  tyrant  passed  the  door. 

"  The  same  as  usual,"  cried  the  nurse,  in  an  aside  answer.  '^  She  has- 
got  her  will,  and  I  am  to  change  her  clothes.  But  I  know  what :  everir 
time  that  master  and  mistress  give  in  to  her  in  this  blind  way,  it  is  a  nail 
in  their  own  coffins.     Mind  if  I  don't  tell  you  true  !" 

^'  I  know  I'd  cure  her,  if  she  was  a  child  of  mine,"  was  the  muttered 
answer.  ''  I*d  put  her  under  the  pump,  when  her  fiery  fits  came  on,  and 
pump  on  her  till  she  was  cool." 
^'Now  this  scene  really  occurred,  word  for  word  ;  and  similar  ones  had 
been  occurring  ever  since  the  child's  earliest  in&ncy.  Some  will  be  in- 
clined to  ask.  Is  it  possible  that  any  parents  can  be  found  so  culpably 
foolish  ?  It  is  not  only  possible  but  certain,  that  the  parents  of  her  wfao> 
is  here  called  Lavinia  Glynn  were  so :  and  there  are  such  still  in  the* 
world. 

The  child  was  naturally  of  strong  passions :  her  love,  her  hatred,  her 
generosity,  her  vindictiveness,  all  were  in  extremes:  and  she  had  an 
inordinate  share  of  self-will,  what  we  are  apt  to  term  '^  obstinacy."  This, 
should  be  checked  in  all  children,  but  especially  in  one  like  Lavinia 
Glynn ;  should  have  been  constantly  checked  from  her  earliest  youth* 
Instead  of  which,  it  was  fostered  by  every  possible  means. 

By  the  time  she  was  a  few  years  older,  the  scenes  of  passion  and  tear» 
had  ceased,  for  Lavinia  carried  her  wishes  without :  and  obedience  to  her 
every  whim  was  become  so  much  a  matter  of  custom  with  her  parents;,, 
that  resistance  was  never  thought  of. 

It  was  attempted,  however,  once.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glynn  had  gone  to 
London  for  medical  advice  for  the  former,  who  was  always  ailing,  and 
were  staying  at  a  private  hotel  near  the  Strand  ;  Lavinia,  who  was  then 
about  fourteen,  of  course  with  them,  for  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
trying  to  fly,  as  of  stirring  without  her.  It  liappened  to  be  Epsom  race 
week ;  and,  to  their  astonishment  and  perplexity,  Miss  Lavinia  announced 
her  intention  of  '^  gomg  down  to  the  Derby"  in  the  company  of  some 
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people  with  whom  she  had  picked  up  a  speaking  acquaintanceship,  at  the 
same  hotel.  Mr.  Glynn  exhausted  all  his  persuasion  ineflTectually,  and 
finally  told  her  she  should  not  go. 

SJiould  not^io  Lavinia  ?  He  might  as  well  have  told  the  tide  not  to 
come  up,  as  Canute  once  did.  She  flew  out  with  a  little  of  her  old  vio- 
lenoe,  and  set  him  at  defiance,  declaring  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else 
should  oppose  her  will.  So,  poor,  weak  man,  he  made  a  compromise, 
that  is,  he  fried  tojnake  it,  and  proposed  to  procure  a  carriage  and  take 
her  down  to  Epsom  himself.  But  that  did  not  do  for  Miss  Lavinia ;  she 
should  and  she  would  go  with  those  who  had  invited  her ;  and  the  next 
morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glynn  had  the  satisfection  of  seeing  her  get  into 
the  crowded,  hired  barouche  of  these  strangers. 

Oh  the  fruit !  the  fruit ! — the  fruit  that  an  education,  such  as  this 
must  bring  forth  on  a  child  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glynn  lived  to  reap  it. 
Better  that  Crod  had  taken  her  in  her  sinless  infancy. 

n. 

The  storm  was  nearly  over:  and  the  sun,  bursting  forth  from  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  for  it  was  near  its  'setting,  caused  the  drops  to 
glisten  on  the  trees,  and  lighted  up  the  hills  in  the  distance.     The  clouds 
were  disappearing  from  the  sky,  leaving  its  deep  blue  visible,  and  giving 
promise,  now,  of  a  calm  night,  whilst  the  sweet  odour  arising  from  the 
heated  earth  was  inexpressibly  refreshing.     An  hour  before,  the  scene 
had  been  difierent     Then,  the  clouds  we^  lowering  ominously,  faint 
peals  of  thunder,  quickly  growing  nearer,  resounded  in  the  still  air,  and 
heavy  drops  of  rain  had  commenced  their  descent  on  the  trees.     They 
fell  on  the  bare  head  of  a  gentleman,  striding  impatiently  to  and  fro :  he 
had  removed  his  hat,  for  it  pressed  his  brow  heavily  in  the  sultr^f  hegf , 
and  he  pushed  back  his  waving  hair,  wishing  for  a  breath  of  wind  *lo 
blow  on  it.    He  was  young,  probably  three  or  four-and-twenty,  and  of 
courtly  presence,  sufficiently   attractive  in  feature  and  form,    but  the 
lines  of  his  fisu^e  spoke  of  dissipation,  and   of  a  will  that  knew  little 
bridle.     It.  was  a  secluded  spot,  this,  to  which  he  confined  his  steps. 
Tears  ago  it  had  been  but  a  young  plantation,  on  the  grounds  of  tiie 
nobleman  whose  estate  lay  around,  but  the  trees  had  towered  up,  in  their 
might  and  strength,  till  now  they  rivaJled  those  of  manjr  an  older  forest, 
A  path  lay  tiirough  tiie  wood,  and,  striking  from  the  midst  of  this  patb^ 
.  on  the  right,  you  came  upon  a  small,  grassy  opening,  in  which  was   u. 
sort  of  idcove,  or  grotto,  formed  by  the  trees,  where  rude  seats  had  beetx 
placed.     On  the  left  of  the  wood  lay  the  sea-shore,  but  it  could  not   \>^ 
seen  firom  that  spot.     It  was  in  this  green  opening,  so  dark  and  seclude^ 
that  one,  penetrating  to  it,  might  fancy  himself  miles  from  the  haunts  o£ 
men,  that  the  young  man  \^  pacing,  and  an  impatient  exclamation, 
very  like  an  oath,  at  being  kept  waiting,  burst  more  than  once  *rottx    ViV^ 
lips.     But  now  tiiere  advanced  towards  him,  breaking  trom  ine    tkxVciV 
trees,  a  form,  young  and  handsome,  and  the  irritated  ®^y®ff  ^,  ^^^^    \vva 
face,  and  he  started  eagerly  forward.      It  was  that  ^^^^T'^fv.^.y    ^- 

But  Lavinia  Glynn  grown  up  to  womanliood.    Jf^%*™*  ^^^^^t-^ 
a  fine-giri,  tall  ^  |racefal,^  with   pale,   f^^'^^S^^^^ 
sioned  in  excitement,  calm  in  repose:   bands  of  raven  bair^sn^^.^    ^^ 
Sept — YOh.  cv.  NO.  ccccxvn. 
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bcOf  and  in  her  jet-Uack  eye  there  is  a  flanhing  lighl^  a  briUknejf 
rardy  seen  in  woman  of  these  more  northern  climes. 

With  the  increase  of  years  had  increased  Mr.  GWnn's  ailments.  He 
had  latterly  taken  it  into  his  head  that  Norfolk  did  not  soit  him;  was 
too  damp,  or  too  dry,  or  too  something.  So  he  sold  his  property  there, 
and  took  a  house  for  ux  months  in  a  remote  sea-side  viUiig^  in  Sussex. 
And  it  was  there  Lavinia  met  with  Mr.  Somerset. 

Who  was  he,  this  young  man  ?  She  knew  not  She  had  eneounterod 
him  soon  afUr  their  arriyal  at  the  village,  in  one  oi^ber  solitary  walks 
on  the  heach.  It  may  be,  that  each  was  mutually  struck  with  the 
attractions  of  the  other :  it  may  be,  that  the  loneliness  of  the  place  put 
out  of  their  minds  conventional  forms  and  ceremonies,  especiaUy  the 
common  one  of  introduction :  certain  it  is,  they  got  into  conyeraation, 
neither  quite  remembering  afterwards  which  had  made  the  first  advance 
towards  it  This  one,  formal  meeting  had  led  to  many  others  and  it 
was  to  lead  to alas !  alas ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  with  which  Lavinia 
Glynn  regarded  Mr.  Somerset  They  had  now  met  every  day  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  ay,  more  than  once  in  each  day,  and  to  designate  the  feel- 
ing which  had  grown  up  in  her  heart  for  him  by  the  name  of  love, 
would  be  to  express  it  most  inadequately.  A  more  uo^veniablepasskMi 
never  was  indidged  in :  he  had  beoome  to  her  all  in  all;  she  would  have 
given  up  heaven  at  his  bidding;  father,  mother,  ties,  kindred,  all  were 
to  her  now  as  nothing,  compared  with  this  attractive  stranger,  who  had 
arisen  to  usurp  every  comer  of  her  ill-regulated  heart. 

What  could  be  expected  of  a  girl  brou^t  up  as  Lavinia  Glynn  ?  That 
she  would  curb  this  extravagant  passion,  when  she  knew  not  whether 
him  for  whom  it  was  entertained  was  worthy  or  not  ? — that  she  would  at 
least  restrain  it  within  moderate  bounds?,  How  can  you  ask  it?  When 
a  child,  in  infancy,  is  allowed  to  indulge-  its  eveiy  mncy,  ordinate  and 
inordinate,  in  childhood  left  uncontrolled,  in  girlhood  unrestrabied,  how 
think  you  will  it  fare  with  the  stronger  passions  of  riper  years? 

Mr.  Somerset  had  told  her  nothing  about  himself.  He  may  have  been 
a  reserved  man  by  nature,  though  that  is  not  often  a  characteristic  of ' 
youth,  or  he  may  have  possessed  some  secret  motive  for  not  wishing  her 
to  know  much  of  himself  and  his  antecedents.  All  the  infcHrmation  he 
imparted  to  her  was,  that  his  name  was  Somerset,  that  his  parents  were 
dead,  and  that  he  was  fresh  from  Cambridge  University.  What  had 
brought  him  to  this  retired  sea-coast  village  ?  she  asked  him  one  day.  . 
A  love  of  roving  was  the  reply.  He  had  come  to  it  one  morning  in 
holiday  idleness,  intending  to  remain  a  day,  perhaps  two,  and  then 
start  off  again;  but— he  saw  her^  and  could  not  tear  himself  away. 
Sufficient  explanation  for  Lavinia,  but  perhaps  certain  creditors  of  the 
gentleman's  could  have  given  a  different  colour  to  his  sojourn  there^  had 
they  been  so  fortunate  as  to  learn  the  £Bct 

So  their  meetings  had  gone  on  unchecked,  from  the  few  first  accidental 
ones  on  the  sea-shore.  There  were  scarcely  any  visitors  staying  in  the 
village,  ten  or  twelve  at  the  most,  and  these  were  middle-aged  invalids^ 
devoted  to  themselves  and  to  the  recruiting  of  their  own  h^th.  Hiey 
had  passed  the  age  of  romance,  and  it  was  nothing  to  them  that  a  hand- 
some girl  and  a  styKsh-looking  man,  both  stranffers,  should  appear  to  be 
strikbg  up  a  flirtation ;  should  come  upon  earn  other,  on  the  sands^  at 
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all  sorts  of  odd  hours,  and  saunter  carelessly  away  together ;  now»  further 
up  the  beach,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  breeze  and  sea-sheUs ;  now,  back  to  the 
fields ;  and  now,  far  away  towards  the  forest,  out  of  sight  and  memory. 

In  one  of  their  stolen  walks  they  had  come  upon  this  grotto  ii^  the 
wood,  and,  tired  and  heated,  Lavinia  had  sat  down  in  it  Ah  I  it  was 
better  there  than  in  those  public  promenades,  the  wide  sea4)each,  the 
open  fields^  the  broad  wood-path ;  for  Mr.  Somerset  could  hold  in  his  that 
rair  hand  (which,  by  the  way,  was  not  £ur,  in  the  romantic  acceptation  of 
the  term,  for  though  it  was  delicate  in  colour,  it  had  never  been  so  in 
structure),  and  make  love  as  much  as  he  pleased,  unliable  to  be  popped 
upon  by  any  staring  straggler.  And  to  tixis  spot  their  steps  were,  by 
tacit  agreement,  henceforth  directed,  Mr.  Somerset  growing  more 
devoted,  and  Lavinia  more  passionately  fond  of  him  day  by  day.  But 
take  you  care,  Lavinia  Glynn,  that  you  go  not  once  too  ofiten.  It  may 
be,  you  know  not  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  these  repeated  solitary 
meetings,  when  you  are  alone  with  a  careless-principled  man,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  your  own  uncontrolled  heart !  It  may  be,  you  do  not  know 
the  light  in  which  a  man  of  the  world  always  looks  upon  one  who  can 
systematically  deceive  her  parents  and  outrage  the  usages  of  custom  to  be 
in  his  society :  the  little  respect  he  can  continue  to  feel  for  her !  It  was 
an  unfortunate  thing  that  Mr.  Glynn  should  have  had,  just  at  this  time;, 
a  renewed  attack  of  the  disorder  he  came  to  cure.  Some  days  he  did  not 
go  out  at  all ;  others,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  leaning  on  his  wife's  arm. 
Lavinia,  therefore,  was  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  course.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  when  her  absences  were  unusually  prolonged,  Mrs.  Glynn  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  how  they  were  spent  "  Readmg  on  the  beach,"  or 
some  such  plausible  excuse,  was  the  ready  reply  ;  and  it  was  never  ques- 
tioned. One  person,  however,  knew  of  these  frequent  meetings  with  Mr. 
Somerset.  It  was  a  female  servant  of  Mrs.  Glynn's,  EUiza,  a  girl  who 
had  not  lived  with  them  very  long,  but  who  had  wormed  herself  into 
Lavinia's  confidence.  She  usually  attended  Lavinia  in  her  walks-— or  was 
supposed  to  do  so ;  and  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  clandestine 
affiur  eagerly. 

And  now,  if  I  could  think  it  necessary,  I  would  say  one  word  of 
caution  to  heads  of  families  in  middle  life  against  allowing  their  daughters 
to  lapse  into  intimacy  with  female  servants.  Many  a  young  lady  has 
had  her  better  principles  undermined  through  this  very  common  mis- 
take :  and  a  most  fatal  mistake  it  often  proves  to  be.  The  associations 
of  early  life,  a  father's  precepts,  a  mother's  guidance,  a  governess's  rules, 
are  weakened,  when  once  a  female  servant  is  permitted  to  whisper  per- 
nicious counsels.  The  dependant  may  mean  well;  often  does ;  she  sees 
no  harm  in  her  young  lady  having  a  little  bit  of  innocent  fun  unknown 
to  her  parents,  not  dreaming  to  what  that  ''  fim,"  if  once  indulged  in, 
may,  in  time,  lead.  There  are  instances,  too  many  of  them,  where  a 
servant  has  thus  brought  ruin  and  degradation  into  a  home.  A  daughter, 
after  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  should  never  be  subjected  to  any 
degree  of  intimacy  with  a  servant — ^unless  it  be  a  tried,  faithful  woman 
of  mature  age,  known  and  trusted  in  the  family,  who  has  the  child's 
future  interest  at  heart,  almost  in  an  equal  de^;ree  with  the  parents.  I 
will  tell  you  of  a  case  in  point,  though  there  is  scarcely  time  for  it.  It 
ooeurred  but  a  few  months  ago.    A  sharp,  observant  maiden  lady,  not 
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young,  went  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  a  widow  with  several  sons  and  an 
on]y  daughter.  Before  she  had  been  in  the  house  a  week,  she  told 
her  sister  that  she  suffered  her  child  to  be  too  much  with  one  of  the 
eenr^nts. 

<*  Too  much  with  Jemima  !*'  exclaimed  the  mother,  rather  inclined  to 
resent  the  insinuation,  "  why  the  child  b  never  with  her.  She  is  always 
with  me  or  with  her  governess." 

'<  Jemima  dresses  Emily  in  the  morning." 

«0h,  that  of  course." 

^<  And  she  undresses  her  at  night." 

«WelL     Why  not?" 

**  And  is  with  her  each  time  a  deal  longer  than  she  need  be,  if  no 
gossiping  were  filing  on,"  persisted  the  sister.  "  Were  I  you,  I  should 
ascertun  what  tibe  gossiping  is  about :  and  let  Emily  learn  to  dress  her- 
self." 

The  mother  laughed  at  the  notions,  and,  in  relating  this  to  the 
governess,  i^as  so  £ar  wantmg  in  good  taste  as  to  ridicule  the  '^  starch  of 
old  maids."  But  not  long  after  that  sister  had  left  the  house,  on  the 
conclusion  of  her  vint,  it  came  to  light,  by  the  merest  accident  (only  the 
string  of  a  temporary  pocket  breaking,  and  the  pocket  dropping  off),  that 
Miss  Emily  had  been  carrying  on  a  love-letter  correspondence  with  the 
son  of  a  neighbour.  The  letters  contained  a  mere  nothing,  quite  non- 
sense, those  that  could  be  found  of  them,  but  that  was  a  tolerable  begin- 
ning for  a  young  lady  of  thirteen.  Emily  confessed,  crying  enough  tears 
to  nil  a  well,  that  Jemima  had  first  put  her  up  to  it,  had  stopped  in  her 
room  at  night  while  she  wrote  the  letters,  often  suggested  part  of  their 
contents,  and  finally  had  conveyed,  from  one  to  the  other,  both  hers  and 
the  young  gentleman's,  who  had  passed  the  same  mature  age  by  a  few 
months.  So  Jemima  was  dismissed,  and  is  probably  practising  m  some 
other  family,  and  Emily  has  been  schooled  and  lectured  ever  since  by  her 
mother  and  governess.  But,  lecture  as  they  will,  they  cannot  eradicate 
the  remembrance  of  notions  thus  early  thrust  into  her  heart.  Believe 
me,  my  good  lady  reader,  your  daughter  in  her  teens  had  better  dress 
herself  than  be  given  over  to  the  companionship  of  a  female  servant. 

^<  My  lovely  Lavinia !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Somerset,  as  Miss  Glynn  came 
forwards  from  the  thick  trees,  "  I  feared  you  would  never  come !" 

<^  Oh,  Arthur !"  she  uttered,  *<  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad!  I 
knew  you  were  waitbg  for  me,  and  I  could  not  get  away,  for  I  was  kept ' 
reading  to  my  father.    Had  there  been  a  fire  in  the  room,  I  think  I  shoold 
have  thrown  the  pamphlet  in." 

^  I  ima^ued  l^at  the  threatening  storm  .had  kept  you,"  returned  Mr, 
Somerset.     ^^  It  seems  to  be  coming  on  quickly." 

"  The  storm  P  she  thought  **  &  the  clouds  carried  fire  I  would  joy- 
fully walk  through  all  if  it  were  to  lead  me  to  him ! — My  mother  is  not 
well  this  evening,  and  is  in  bed,"  she  said  aloud,  ''and  papa  is  so 
exacting." 

Mr.  Somerset's  remark  about  the  storm  seemed  soon  to  be  verified. 
The  lightning  had  become  more  frequent,  more  vivid,  the  thunder  was 
nearer,  and  the  rain  fell  fisister.  He  passed  his  arm  around  Lavinia,  and 
drew  her  inside  the  grotto  for  shelter,  under  its  thick,  intertwined  roof  of 
leaves. and  branches.  She  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  at  the  egress, 
looking  out.     It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  she  saw  or  heard  the 
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signs  of  the  increasing  storm :  certainly  she  did  not  heed  them,  She 
had  no  sight  but  for  that  form  beside  her,  no  thought  but  for  that  one 
idol.  And  had  an  angePs  voice  spoken,  and  told  her  it  was  a  worthless 
one,  she  would  not  have  listened  or  cared. 

So  there  they  remained.  Mr.  Somerset  whispering  all  the  insinuating 
deceit  that  man  knows  so  well  how  to  whisper,  and  Lavinia  drinking  it 
in :  not  as  poison,  which  she  ought  to  have  done,  but  as  the  ver}"  sweetest 
incense  ever  offered  up  to  woman.  And  the  storm  soon  raged  in  all  ita 
fury  and  strength, 

ni. 

The  shades  of  night  were  gathering  on  the  earth  when  Lavinia  Glynn 
drew  near  to  her  home.  It  was  a  solitary  cottage,  standing  just  outside 
the  village,  surrounded  by  a  productive  garden :  grass,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  all  grew  together  in  that  well-kept,  agreeable  disorder  often 
observable  in  small  country  tenements.  A  privet  hedge  enclosed  it  on 
two  sides,  in  which  there  was  a  gate.  It  was  not  the  front  entrance, 
but  Lavinia  made  for  it,  went  through,  and  was  passing  stealthily  across 
the  garden,  towards  the  back  door  of  the  house,  when  some  one  darted 
out,  in  a  crouching  posture,  from  between  two  high  rows  of  kidney 
beans,  and  seized  her  by  the  arm.  Lavinia,  albeit  a  young  lady  to 
whom  '^  nerves"  were  unknown,  gave  a  startled  cry.  Yet  it  was  only 
Eliza. 

"  Where  in  the*  world  have  you  stopped,  Miss  Lavinia  ?"  was  her 
hurried  salutation.     "  There  has  been  the  greatest  rumpus :  missis  and 

master Whatever  is  the  matter  ?"  broke  off  the  servant,  as  she  noticed 

her  young  lady  more  particularly,  her  strange  appearance  and  disordered 
hair. 

"  I — ^I  am  not  well,"  replied  Miss  Glynn ;  '^  1  think  I  fainted  and  fell. 
I  am  going  straight  to  bed." 

^'  You  can^t  go  up  to  bed  till  you  have  shown  yourself,"  interrupted 
Eliza,  authoritatively ;  and  it  may  here  he  mentioned  that  Miss  Glynn's 
-confidential  familiarity  with  her  servant  caused  the  servant  to  be 
familiar  with  her — a  natural  sequence,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  follow. 
"  They  have  been  sending  the  cook  after  us  all  over  the  place,  and  I 
was  forced  to  hide  myself  out  here,  or  master  would  have  seen  me,  for 
he  has  been  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  like  one  possessed.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is.  Miss  Lavinia,  if  you  are  going  to  remain  out  at  these 
unseasonable  hours,  I  can't  undertake  to  cloak  it  with  the  pretence  that 
you  are  out  with  me.  I  have  been  off  my  head  with  fright,  almost, 
stopping  out  here  in  the  lightning  and  thunder." 

"  Has  it  thundered  ?"  demanded  Lavinia,  vaguely. 

"Have  you  been  deaf  or  asleep?"  asked  the  girl,  looking  at  her 
keenly.  **  It  was  the  thunder  that  so  frightened  master  and  missis ; 
they  thought  we  might  be  on  the  sands,  in  the  thick  of  it.  Frightfully 
loud  it  was,  too  I" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lavinia,  hastily ;  "  I  forgot.  It  has 'given  me  the 
headache,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing.  I  shsdl  go  and  sleep  it  off.  Call 
me  as  usual  in  the  morning." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  you  can't  go  till  they  have  seen  you,"  repeated  ihe 
servant.  "  Missis  has  been  out  of  her  bed  twenty  times,  inquiring  if  we 
were  come,  and  master's  more  nervous  than  he  has  been  for  months.     I 
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have  heard  it  all  from  here.  Hark  I  he's  caUiog  out  to  cook  now.  Where's 
Mr.  Somerset?" 

<<  Gone  home,  I  suppose.  How  do  I  know  ?  What  a  fiiss  papa's 
making !  Go  in,  EHza :  say  we  stopped  on  the  beach,  and  that  I  am 
tired.'* 

^^  The  beach  won't  do,"  bluntly  retorted  the  servant ;  **  the  cook  went 
there,  and  came  back,  and  reported  that  there  was  not  a  soul  all  oyer  it" 

^'  Then  make  up  a  tale  yourself,"  answered  Layinia,  darting  past  the 
maid,  "  for  I  tell  you  I  am  not  going  in  to  be  questioned  to-night.  Say 
the  thunder  frightened  me,  and  I  am  gone  to  bed,  and  can't  be  dbturbed : 
say  anything." 

For  a  short  period  these  clandestine  meetings  continued  to  go  on,  and 
the  grotto  to. be  a  witness  to  many  a  love- vow,  destined  to  be  broken,  as 
love-vows  mostly  are.  While  they  are  in  progress,  let  us  give  a  word  of 
explanation  about  one  of  the  two  parties  to  them. 

A  few  years  previously,  Arthur  Somerset — ^by  which  appellation  we 
will  continue,  for  the  present,  to  designate  him,  though  in  giving  the 
name  "  Somerset"  to  Lavinia  Glynn,  he  had  given  one  that  was  not  his 
— became  a  freshman  at  Cambridge.  His  mother  had  died  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  he  had  recently  lost  his  father,  a  clergyman.  The  property 
left  to  Arthur  was  very  small — ^scarcely  more  than  enough  to  prepare  him 
for  the  Church,  to  which  he  was  likewise  destined  ;  for  his  fatner,  though 
enjoying  an  excellent  benefice,  was  a  free-living  man,  and  spent  in  many 
ways  where  he  might  have  saved.  Before  Artnur  had  been  three  months 
at  the  university,  he  was  deep  in  everything  that  he  ought  to  have  kept 
out  of — bets,  drink,  rows,  racing,  billiards,  suppers,  headaches,  and  a 
whole  catalogue  of  other  evils,  all  helping  him  to  become  a  parson,  in 
accordance  with  our  system  of  parson-educating.  Now  Arthur  Somerset 
was  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  a  fascinating  companion,  and 
stood  high  in  university  favour,  not  quite,  perhaps,  with  the  deans  and 
proctors,  but  with  all  uie  ''  sets,"  high  and  low.  The  consequence  was, 
that  instead  of  struggling  resolutely  out  of  the  mud,  which  was  likely  to 
smother  him,  as  a  poor  man,  he  dived  deeper  into  it  with  every  term,  till 
at  last  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  obliged  to  be  made  known  to  his  uncle, 
the  brother  of  his  late  father,  a  rich  man  with  an  only  son.  Very  wroth, 
and  more  shocked  than  wroth,  was  this  good  man,  when  he  found  that  his 
nephew's  substance  had  gone  the  way  of  all  circulating  metal,  that  he 
dared  not  walk  about  for  fear  of  certain  ominous  taps  on  the  shoulder,  and 
that  unless  the  more  pressing  claims  on  him  were  settled  he  could  not 
show  his  &ce  again  at  Cambridge.  But  he  was  not  so  bad  an  uncle,  as 
uncles  go,  for  though  he  bewailed  and  lectured,  and  lectured  and  bewailed, 
making  Mr.  Arthur,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  repent  to  the  very  end  of  his 
heartstrings,  he  ended  by  paying  all  the  debts,  and  made  his  nephew  an 
allowance  sufficient  to  keep  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  terms.  So  back 
went  my  gentleman  with  flying  colours,  and  in  another  year  was  as  deep 
in  tradesmen's  books  as  ever,  and  in  others  more  pressing  than  univer- 
sity tradesmen's.  Arthur  Somerset  had  not  a  bad  heart,  and  by  nature 
he  was  not  profligate,  but  the  dissipation  prevalent  at  the  university,  the 
reckless  society  he  mixed  with  there,  drew  him  on,  almost  imperceptibly 
to  himself.  He  did  not  like  to  approach  his  unde  a  second  time^  and 
hence  lus  sojomm  at  that  obscure  little  watering-place ;  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  out  of  ihe  way  till  something  was  done,  though  what  that 
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tfomedung  would  be  was  a  pnszle  to  himself.  He  found  the  place  ezces- 
flvv^Iy  slow ;  his  own  aecount  of  it,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  was,  that  he 
was  ^^  bofed  to  deatii  f  perhaps  that  he  did  not  quite  leaye  it  (and  the 
world)  f<Mr  a  better,  was  owing  to  his  pursuit  of  Lavinia  Glynn.  But 
ffaUant  amusements  being  quite  '<  used-up*'  diversion  at  the  university, 
Mr.  Somerset  still  found  ^mself  ''  bored"  considerably,  and  one  desperate 
day  be  took  heart  and  pen,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle  full  of  self- 
oootritiony  promises  for  the  future,  and  prayers  for  assistance,  all  jumbled 
up  together  as  strong  as  the  dictionary  could  make  them. 

The  answer  came :  a  stem  summons.  Mr.  Arthur  was  ordered  to 
^*  come  out  of  that  ^sgraceful  hiding"  and  appear  forthwith  before  his 
imeie.  If  he  lost  fbur-and-twenty  hoars  over  doing  so,  the  old  gentle- 
xoBsa  affirmed  he  would  not  see  him  or  help  him.  And  he  was  one  to 
lce6p  his  word. 

"Whew!"  whistled  Arthur,  when  he  got  the  letter,  which  arrived 
about  ten  days  after  the  evening  of  the  storm,  ^  what  wOI  Lavinia  say  ?" 

What  indeed  !  Mr.  Somerset  met  her  as  usual  that  day,  and  broke 
the  news  to  her.  But,  hoping  more  effectually  to  prevent  remonstrance 
on  her  part,  he  said  the  summons  was  from  his  college. 

"  Oh  but  you  may  not  go !  you  dare  not  go !"  uttered  Lavinia,  when 
the  full  import  of  the  news  broke  upon  her  startled  mind.  *^  Arthur,  you 
know,  in  honour,  you  dare  not !" 

**  There  is  one  thmg  I  dare  not  do,"  he  replied,  "  and  that  is,  disobey 
Ae  mandate.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  power  these  college  proctors 
exercise  over  us,  Lavinia.  I  should  be  ruined  for  life  if  I  refused  to 
attend." 

"  You  must  refuse  now,"  she  impetuously  reiterated ;  "  you  cannot 
leave  me  here  alone." 

'^  Lavinia,  my  dearest,  non-obedience  is  an  impossibility,  and  go  I 
must.  But  you  have  no  cause  to  let  it  thus  affect  you ;  for  I  tell  you  I 
flhall  be  back  the  instant  I  can  get  liberty." 

**  And  our  marriage  ?"  she  continued,  in  a  whisper. 

''  I  am  as  anxious  about  all  these  things  as  you  can  be,"  was  Mr. 
Somerset's  reply.  "Let  me  obey  this  summons,  and  I  will  see  what 
arrangements  I  can  make." 

"  Where  am  I  to  write  to  you — ^what  address  ?  I  could  not  live  now, 
in  your  absence,  without  writing  and  hearing  daily." 

Mr.  Somerset  hesitated :  he  had  told  her  he  was  going  to  Cambridge, 
and  the  reader  knows  he  was  not.     Her  question  puzzled  him. 

"  I  will  write  and  tell  you,"  he  said.     "  I  don't  know  what  this  cou- 
founded  mandate  may  be  for.     The  heads  may  be  going  to  rusticate 
me :  and  I  should  not  choose  for  your  letters  to  fall  into  other  hands.     X 
will  write,  Lavinia."  .  u*  t  .» 

**  Oh  go  not  away  I"  she  resumed,  imploringly.  **  Last  night  1  dreamt 
diat  you  went,  and  the  time  went  on— on— on— and  you  never  returuea\ 
The  dream  was  so  like  reality,  that  I  have  thought  of  «/"  ^*y  ^oxxg, 
with  a  shudder.     Oh,  Arthur !  go  not  away  \     I  have  sacriticed  mxx^\^  fer 
von  '* 

He  sootbed  her  into    temporary   calmness,  into  an  unwilHxxg     ^. 
qniescence,  and  so  departed.  ,        ,       A.rf.v...  .^ 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  folloxnng  day  Twhen  Arthur  ^c^TK^^aeik 
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presented  himself  before  his  uncle,  at  his  country  residence.  The  old 
gentleman  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  library,  a  handsome  room,  well 
stored  with  books.     He  turned  sharply  round  when  Arthur  entered. 

'^  So,  sir,"  he  said,  darting  unceremoniously  into  the  subject,  without 
prefEice  or  compliments,  '^  what  has  become  of  all  your  solemn  promises 
of  amendment  that  you  made  to  me  in  this  very  room  ?"* 

"  Sir,"  cried  Arthur,  "  I  am  deeply  ashamed  not  to  have  kept  them.** 

^'  Can  you  advance  one  argument  in  defence  of  your  disgraceful  con- 
duct ?"  he  resumed,  sternly. 

Arthur  wsu3  silent :  he  knew  that  his  unde  looked  with  no  lenient  eye 
upon  the  thoughtless  follies  of  youth.  Always  a  bookworm,  always, 
even  in  boyhood,  in  delicate  health,  he  had  never,  himself,  yielded  to  their 
temptations,  and  could  make  no  allowance  for  those  who  did.  Marry- 
ing late  in  life  a  wife  fond  of  retirement,  he  had  secluded  himself  ever 
since,  on  this  his  ancestral  estate,  bringing  up  his  only  surviving  child, 
Somerset  (a  family  name :  the  reason,  probably,  of  Mr.  Arthur's  assuming 
it  when  he  was  at  fault  for  one),  on  a  most  strict,  model  plan.  They 
don't  always  answer,  though,  let  them  be  ever  so  model. 

<'  I  can  only  advance  one  excuse,  sir,"  observed  Arthur  :  ^'  the  almost 
irresistible  temptations  that  beset  us  at  the  university." 

<^  There  are  no  temptations,  none  that  may  not  be  surmounted,"  re- 
torted the  elder  gentleman,  calmly.  "  To  get  into  debt,  or  keep  out  of 
it,  is  entirely  at  a  man's  own  option.  Somerset  has  been  at  Oxford 
twelve  months,  and  he  is  not  in  debt.  He  has  not  lived  up  to  his  allow- 
ance, and  he's  younger  than  you,  by  years." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Arthur's  faults,  want  of  generous  feeling 
was  not  amongst  them,  and  he  remained  silent.  But  it  was  within  his 
knowledge  that  his  cousin  Somerset  was  already  soaring  a  few  kites  in 
the  air. 

'^  Somerset  goes  as  a  gentleman-commoner,  with  an  ample  income 
now,  and  a  large  fortune  in  prospective,"  he  observed.  '^  I  am  known 
to  be  a  poor  man,  who  will  have  to  get  on  hereafter  by  my  luck  or  my 
brains." 

"  If  your  last  speech  is  intended  by  way  of  argument,"  resumed  the 
uncle,  ''  I  don't  see  how  it  bears  upon  the  case.  I  should  say  it  tells 
against  you." 

It  certainly  did. 

**  A  very  pretty  career  is  yours,  to  fit  you  for  one  of  God's  holy  minis- 
ters !  Pray,  sir,  which  is  deepest  in  your  thoughts — how  you  shall  best 
get  out  of  debt,  or  into  divinity  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  the  university  is  not  supposed  to  fit  us  for — ^for — ^religion, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,"  replied  Arthur,  candidly.  '<I  suppose  diat 
comes  with  the  ordination — if  it  comes  at  all." 

*'  You  may  well  say  '  if  it  comes  at  all,' "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
pacing  about,  in  his  restless  manner.  ^'It  is  the  wretched  training 
of  our  young  divines  that  is  helping  to  pull  down  our  Church  Establish- 
ment. Oh,  you  laugh  I  you  don't  think  it  is  coming  down  ?  I  can 
tell  you,  sir,  that  unless  a  sweeping^  reform  takes  place,  on  more  points 
than  one,  in  a  century's  time  we  snail  all  be  dissenters.  And  the  Re- 
formed Church  will  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself — without  its  revenues^ 
though,"  added  the  speaker,  shrewdly. 

"  What  an  old  croaker !"  soliloquised  Arthur. 
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^'  How  18  a  minister  of  God  prepared  for  his  holy  office  ?  how  are 
you  bemg  orepared?"  he  continued*  wheeling  round,  and  facing  his 
nephew.  ^*  You  went  to  school,  and  there  you  were  taught  just  as  the 
other  hoys  were  taught,  irrespective  of  future  career  :  whether  to  be  a 
soldier,  a  parson,  a  rake,  no  matter ;  the  training  was  the  same  for  all. 
Then  you  went  to  the  university,  and  what  d'ye  do  there  ?" 

^<  I  only  do  as  others  do,"  deprecated  Arthur. 

''Just  so;  that's  where  it  is.  You  learn  to  dress,  and  swindle  poor 
duns,  and  feast  and  drink,  with  graver  vices  that  I  will  not  put  you  to 
shame  hy  naming.  A  few  years  of  this  folly,  each  year  growing  worse 
than  the  last,  and  you  present  yourself  to  a  bishop,  he  lays  his  hands  on 
you,  and  yon  are  turned  out  into  the  world  to  take  care  of  other  men's 
souls,  when  you  care  nothing  and  know  less  about  your  own !" 

''  What  a  confounded  old  croaker  I"  thought  Arthur  again. 

''  Well,  there  the  system  is,  and  I  can't  mend  it,  but  I  know  what  it 
will  do  for  Enghind.  The  peofle  are  becon)ing  enlightened,  and,  one 
by  one,  all  abuses  and  anomalies  will  be  swept  away." 

''Meanwhile,  what  am  /  to  do,  sir,  to  avoid  being  swept  away?'* 
hroke  in  Arthur,  coming  to  the  point.  "  Will  you  forgive  and  assist 
me?     I  promise,  on  my  honour,  it  shall  be  for  the  last  time." 

"  It  would  go  against  my  conscience  to  aid  in  making  him  one  of 
these  ffiaceless  ministers,  were  it  not  that  they  are  all  alike,"  observed 
the  old  man,  speaking  rather  in  soliloquy  than  answer.  "  How  long  is 
it  before  you  can  be  ready  to  take  orders  ?" 

"  About  twelve  months,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  in  that  twelve  months,  if  I  set  you  free  now,  you  will  be  as  deep 
in  debt  as  ever." 

"  Sir,  again  I  say  I  will  pledge  you  my  honour." 

"Honour  amongst  university  students  goes  for  what  it's  worth,  I 
expect.     I  have  no  faith  in  it" 

"What  am  I  to  say,  sir?" 

"  I  think  the  less  you  say  the  better,  after  all  you  asserted  once  before. 
Tou  are  my  brother's  child,  Arthur,  and  I  perhaps  ought  to  give  you  one 
more  triaL  Get  back  to  college,  hasten  your  studies  there,  and  give  me 
in  the  list  of  your  debts." 

"  You  are  more  generous  than  I  deserve,  sir — than  I  ejcpected,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  the  tears  rushing  to  his  eyes. 

"  Get  yourself  made  a  parson  as  speedily  as  you  can — and  a  choice 
specimen  you'll  make,  to  judge  by  these  antecedents." 

"No  worse  than  the  eenendity,  sir." 

Right  there,  Mr.  Arthur  Somerset. 

IV. 

It  wodd  seem  that  Lavinia  Glynn's  dream  had  been  prophetic,  for 
Mr.  Somerset  never  returned.  One  letter  came  from  him,  in  the  first 
week  of  his  departure,  which  stated  that  he  was  leaving  Cambridge  for 
the  house  of  a  relative,  and  it  was  uncertain  when  he  should  return  to 
the  university ;  but  he  would  write  again  shortly. 

He  never  did.  And  as  the  days,  the  weeks  passed  on,  and  there  were 
no  tidings  from  him,  no  sign  of  his  return,  no  proof,  even,  that  he  was 
still  in  existence,  LavLnia's  state  of  mind  was  terrible.  None  can  describe 
the  fierce,  conflicting  passions  that  waged  war  in  it.     She  would  wanf'* 
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and  watch  thnmgh  the  lireloDg'  day,  now  pacmg  fienely  ia  lima  (dd 
resorti^  now  hauntiag  the  pott-offioe  with  inquiries  for  lettei%  till  tlMit 
edifice  began  to  think  her  a  troabled  spirit,  and  now  die  woald  proetrafee 
herself  in  that  wide  forest,  in  its  dfeaxy  sofitade,  and  call  upon  his  name 
in  her  nncontroUed  anguish,  and  orj  cot  for  him  to  come  back  to  her. 
But  he  never  came :  he  was  onlj  proving  himself  aaodier  of  those  fiutfa* 
less  cavaliers,  celebrated  in  the  song  of  the  *' Baron  of  Mowbzay,"  who 
love  and  ride  away. 

And  that  was  all  Lavinia  Glynn's  requital  for  her  insane  wmnUpb 
VeiT  bitter,  no  doubt,  bat  verv  natural. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  the  lunatic  asylum  and  Maria  Remar.  I  had 
thought  to  get  all  the  history  into  one  paper,  but  it  has  lengthened  itself 
out.  It's  no  fiiult  of  mine;  and  patience,  dear  reader,  is  miolesoma  for 
us  both 
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IL — Granieb  de  Cassagnac* 

While  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  enjoying  the  triumphs  of  his  ex- 
perimental venture  in  dramatic  art,  in  the  success  of  '<  Christine*'  and 
^<  Henri  IIL,"  M.  de  Cassacnac  was  at  school  at  Toulouse,  and  ihere, 
with  prodigious  interest,  followed  with  his  mind's  eye  the  movements  of 
this  new  literary  emprise,  which  crossed  and  defied  the  prepossessions  of 
France's  youth,  and  the  traditions  of  her  hoary  eld.  He  likens  it  to  a 
torrent  in  its  swift  and  sweeping  power,  and  himself  as  sitting,  like 
Virgil's  shepherd-swain,  on  the  bsoiks  of  the  tumultuous  waters^  watch- 
ing, as  they  whirled  and  eddied  adown  the  stream,  now  a  Delille^  now  a 
Pamy, — here  a  La  Harpe,  there  a  J.  B.  Rousseau, — anon  a  St.  Lambert^ 
and  next  a  Voltaire.  ^*  I  was  not,"  he  tells  us,  ''  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  great  masters  to  understand  that  the  new  ideas,  which  were  thus 
ringing  out  the  works  of  the  eighteenth  centuty,  would  at  the  same  time 
ring  in  those  of  the  seventeenth.  When  I  saw  Voltaire  fidHng,  I  had 
my  fears  for  Comeille ;  and  I  set  myself  to  study  this  new  literature,  so 
imperious  and  so  aggressive,  just  as  one  studies  the  plague."  The  results 
of  that  study  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  various  articles,  more  than 
sufficiently  damaging  to  Racine  and  his  school,  and  offensive  to  their 
partisans,  who  have  cried  Havoc !  at  sight  of  their  foeman's  ravages,  and 
let  slip  their  dogs  of  war. 

This  kind  of  sport  he  rather  enjoys  than  otherwise.  He  has  plenty  of 
self-assurance,  has  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  and  is  not  to  be  put  down 
by  baying  and  barking  extraordinary.  He  only  charges  his  piece  with 
paradoxes  of  heavier  metal,  and  fires  with  an  air  of  more  teHing  execu- 
tion. Really  he  is  sorry  to  disturb  the  temper  and  the  aftemoon-of-life 
repose  of  France's  conservative  critics,  her  very  worthy  and  approved 

*  (Eavres  litt^raires  de  Granier  de  Cassagnac :  *<  Portraits  litttelres."    Paris : 

LrSOOn. 
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good  masiexvy  aU  conecty  classical,  and  conyentional,  bj  his  innorathig 
noCioiis  and  ^ireinle  eztraTaganees :  bat  he  is  conscientioas,  and  they 
mitft  bear  with  him;  he  can  argue  as  well  as  assert;  he  can  unfold  a 
series  of  reasons,  as  well  as  move  a  series  of  resolutions ;  be  onlj  begs 
them  to  govern  thor  tamper,  and  to  answer  him  if  they  can.  ^  They 
have  passed  the  age,"  sa^s  he,  ''  at  which  men  study  ana  discuss;  and  I 
am  at  l^t  when  truth  is  ih»  object  oi  pursuit ;  they  are  taking  their 
Test,  and  I  am  working,  that  in  due  time  I  may  take  my  rest  also.  I 
am  doing  what  thev  are  no  longer  doing,  but  what  once  they  too  have 
done;  thcj  have  found,  and  I  am  yet  seeking.''  Elsewhere  he  says, 
'^  The  studies  I  put  forth  on  Racine  are  not  designed  to  depreciate  the 
classical  to  the  gain  of  the  romantic  school ;  they  are  but  the  result  of  a 
very  free  but  very  sincere,  a  very  decided  but  equally  conscientious 
examination  of  an  entire  class  of  works,  upon  which  the  received  judg- 
ment was  passed  under  die  Regency,  that  is  to  say,  at  an  epoch  when 
literary  taste  in  France  was  of  the  nJsest  kind;  they  express  the  opinion 
of  a  serious  writer,  upon  poems  which  everybody  admires  and  nobody 
reads."  How  comes  it,  is  he  asked,  that  where  others  affirm,  he  denies  ? 
that  where  they  subscribe,  he  protests  ?  Does  he  believe  himself  wiser, 
better  i^Mracted,  vaoae  reasonable,  than  every  one  else?  '* Certainly 
not.  Only,  there  needs  not  to  have  better  eyes  than  another,  simply  to 
see  what  he  is  not  looking  at."  His  judicial  opponents  he  considers  dis- 
qualified for  judicial  audority,  by  this  veiy  sort  of  judicial  blindness. 
The  Bge  makes  a  great  fuss  about  being  original,  and  independent,  and 
not  taking  things  on  trust ;  but  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  is  so  common  as 
a  blind  assent  to  vulgar  creeds,  be  they  even  the  vulgarest  of  vulgar 
errors. 

The  columns  of  the  Presse  and  the  ConstUutiannel,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  small  arms  of  a  score  of  '^  petits  jouraaux,"  opened  fire  on  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  for  his  treasonable  attempt  on  Racine.  It  was  no  less  than 
lese^majesti,  his  audacious  assault  on  the  person  of  King  John.  And, 
by-the-by,  a  ci^ital  point  in  the  capital  crime  was,  the  calling  his  majesty 
by  his  Christian  nam.e,  John.  M.  de  Cassagnac  called  John  over  the 
coals,  as  coolly  as  a  Russell-square  cit  would  his  John,  for  sins  of  omission 
at  the  dinner-table,  or  of  commisrion  in  the  cellar.  M.  de  Cassagnac 
accused  John  of  bad  grammar,  bad  rhymes,  and  other  bad  qualities ;  and 
if  he  did  not  tell  John  he  ought  to  have  known  better,  why,  he  told  John's 
worshippers  that  they  ought.  Great  was  the  wrath  excited  by  this  piece 
of  familiarity.  But  even  this  wrath  M.  de  Cassagnac  turned  against  his 
assailants,  to  his  own  advantage  and  their  confusion.  '^  Many  persons," 
quoth  he,  "  have  discovered  a  culpable  degree  of  disrespect  in  the  name 
of  Jean^  given  by  me  to  Racine.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  answer,  that  I 
am  not  nearly  so  disrespectful  as  my  fault-finders  are  ignorant  It  was 
Voltaire  who^  in  a  prodigious  fit  of  reckless  admiration,  gave  Racine  the 
name  of  Jean.  I  have  only  repeated  the  word,  taking  oare  to  underline 
it,  to  imply  that  it  was  a  quotation." 

But  does  M.  de  Cassagnac  actually  disavow  all  homage  to  King  John  ? 
Does  he  recognise  no  merit  in  the  literary  dynasty  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  Has  he  no  good  word  to  say  for  such  authors  as  Fontenelle, 
and  the  elder  Cr^billon,  and  Marmontel,  and  La  Harpe, — ^no  enjoyment 
in  reading  the  prose  of  F6n61oa,  the  poetry  of  Voltaire  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  conjures  his  readers,  at  startmg,  to  take  his  word  of  honour 
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that  he  is  no  Attila,  intent  on  wasting  and  devastating  his  country's  litera- 
ture ;  that  he  never  regarded  Racine  as  a  po/won— quite  the  reverse ; 
and  that  he  sees  in  the  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of 
the  finest  spectacles  that  can  possibly  delight  an  intelligent  mind.  **  Bos* 
suet  seems  to  me  a  man  of  distinguished  taste ;  Comeille  I  have  always 
considered  the  author  aux  phis  nobles  allures  in.  our  language ;  there  are 
few  things  I  prefer  to  the  style  of  Madame  de  Sevign6;  and  much 
sooner  would  I  have  written  one  scene  of  the  ^  Fourberies  de  Scapin,*  or 
some  thirty  lines  of  the  *  Femmes  savantes,'  than  have  won  the  battle  of 
Arbela  or  that  of  Marathon."  '^  I  read,"  he  adds,  "  as  often  as  ever  I 
can,  the  prose  and  verse  of  Moliere,  and  I  read  at  no  time  and  on  no  ac- 
count a  single  hemistich  of  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  or  a  single  couplet  of 
M.  B^ranger."      Foila  his  profession  of  faith. 

Nevertheless,  Racine  is  sadly  mauled  by  him,  first  and  last  Racine 
is  argued  to  have  been  behind  his  age  in  science  and  thought.  His 
"  Athalie,"  for  a  century  pronounced  in  journal  and  playbill  "  chef- 
d'oeuvre  inimitable,"  is  subjected  to  a  jealous  scrutiny ;  in  setting  about 
which,  M.  de  Cassag^ac  prays  the  public — ^however  strange,  bold,  and 
rash  it  may  seem  in  him  to  cross  a  national  panegyric  so  constant  and 
unanimous — to  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  while  he  thus  sets  himself 
to  oppose  it,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  does  so  from  no  personal 
vanity,  but  from  staunch  literary  convictions.  The  faults  he  finds  with 
^'  Atnalie"  are  not  drawn  from  the  violation  of  certiun  rules,  imposed  by 
the  criticism  of  a  later  school ;  he  accepts  the  piece  on  the  principles  of 
its  own  type  of  art ;  he  is  not  offended  by  Racine's  employment  of  nurses, 
confidants,  and  palaces  open  at  all  hours  to  all  comers ;  nor  does  he  cen- 
sure in  '*  Athalie"  anything  which,  either  in  the  material  fabric  of  the 
drama,  or  the  agency  of  its  personm^  or  the  historical  data  of  its  action, 
might  transgress  the  rules  at  present  regnant  in  dramatic  art.  But  he 
does  complain  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  scenario  of  this  tragedy  is  con- 
ceived and  arranged  with  such  an  entire  absence  of  all  reflection,  that  the 
performance  of  the  piece,  taken  literally,  is  a  thiug  impossible — the 
locale  of  the  first  four  acts  being  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  fifth. 
'<  The  serious  oversights  with  which  Racine  is  chargeable,  in  respect  to 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are  not  the  less  strauge,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  author  of  a  professedly  BibUcal  tragedy  ought  to  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Bible,  where  the  Temple  is  as  accurately  described  as  in  the  plans 
of  an  architect."  Then  as  to  his  personages :  it  is  observable  how  fire* 
quently  the  word  "  priest"  (pretre)  recurs  in  "  Athalie :" — well ;  with 
Racine  this  word  priest  just  signifies  cure — ^in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
in  which  he  turns  the  Jewish  temple  into  a  kind  of  Christian  church, 
Mathan  into  a  verger,  and  Jocls  into  a  boy-chorister.  But  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  style  that  an  examination  of  "Athalie"  must  be  placed,  in 
order  to  be  just;  and  upon  this  ground,  therefore,  M.  de  Cassagnac 
enters  at  length  and  in  detail.  With  regard  to  stvle,  Racine,  he  observes, 
belongs  to  a  school  of  which  he  is  not  the  chief,  for  it  begins  with 
Christine  de  Pisan  in  prose,  and  with  Malherbe  in  verse ;  a  school  which, 
speaking  generally,  is  formed  on  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
and,  among  the  ancients,  of  the  Romans  rather  than  the  Greeks,  and, 
among  the  Romans  again,  of  the  rhetoricians  and  pleaders  rather 
than  the  writers  of  simplicity  and  strength.  *^  Strange !  that  although 
Racine  habitually  copies  the  Greeks,  he  always  Latinises  in  his  style^ 
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The  amplicity  of  the  Attic  iambus  charms  him  less  than  the  composed 
graTity  of  the  Latin  hexameter/'  Now,  when  Racine's  style  is  at  its  best, 
there  is  no  denying  to  it,  our  critic  owns,  a  verv  noble  and  imposing 
eflect;  marked  by  no  great  energy,  indeed,  for  it  is  too  dififuse  and  long* 
drawn-out  for  that, — nor  again  Teiy  highly  coloured, — but  by  a  beautiral 
harmony  and  balancing  of  phrase.  But  when  that  style  is  of  so-so  exe- 
eation,  it  is  really,  he  objects,  '<  something  particularly  detestable.**  The 
weakened  woof  breaks  asunder  under  the  stress  of  burdensome  epithets ; 
the  idea,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  words,  can  hardly  ever  reach  the  termi- 
xiation  of  the  phrase;  and  the  harmony  of  the  verse  is  merely  an  insuffer- 
able dangling  of  idle  terms,  parasitical  hemistiches,  and  bad  rhymes. 
And  so  we  get  ^^slab  for  plenty,  plethora  for  fulness,  and  tinsel  for 
splendour."  Such,  in  the  main,  contends  M.  de  Cassagnac,  is  the  verse 
of  *' Athalie:"  with  the  exception  of  some  fine  tirades,  it  is  a  lamentable 
heap  of  useless  epithets  and  broken  metaphors.  "It  is  the  style  of 
Voltaire  anticipated ;  for  we  may  call  the  tragedies  of  VoIUusb  a  com* 
pleted  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  faults  of  Racine."  The  choruses,  so 
universally  and  uninquiringly  admired,  are  an  "  inconceivable  lumber  of 
vulgar  and  hollow  expressions,"  such  as  no  birthday  ode-manufacturer  of 
to-day  would  put  his  name  to.  Above  all,  Racine  is  convicted  of  sins 
against — grammar  I  "  Racine,  one  of  the  creators  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, can  he  have  made  mistakes  in  French  ?  Alas  I  yes,  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  facts  will  show.  However,  we  shall  distinguish  between  cases 
where  it  is  the  language  itself  which  has  changed,  and  those  where 
Racine  has  absolutely  violated  the  unchangeable  rules  of  grammar."  For 
example,  the  following  couplet  contains  an  offence  against  the  grammar 
of  all  times : 

Aveo  la  mdme  aideur  qu'elus  voulut  jadia 
Perdre  en  vous  le  dernier  des  enfants  de  son  fils. 
Or  this  line: 

Amiez-vous  ^utt  courage  et  d^unefii  notjvellb" — 
where  we  ought  to  read  "  d'un  courage  et  d'une  foi  rumveaux,^*   Such  a 
sexual  license,  again,  as  the  next  line  ventures  to  take,  would  be  allowed, 
says  our  critic,  neiUier  by  Vaugelas,  nor  by  Despaut^re,  nor  by  Lho- 
mond — 

Tant6t  k  son  aspect  je  Tai  vu  [Athalie]  s'^vanooir. 
To  those  who  accuse  M.  de  Cassagnac  of  a  restless  obtrusion  of 
paradox  and  novelty,  in  thus  confronting  the  time-honoured  verdict  of 
France  on  its  favourite  poet,  he  answers  by  the  way,  that  after  all  he  is 
giving  expression  less  to  his  own  judgment  than  to  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  entire.  For,  as  most  people  are  aware,  when  this  same 
<<  Athalie"  was  first  acted,  in  1691,  it  was  unanimously  pronounced  a 
mediocre  production,  by  no  means  ^^  up  to"  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
^^And  yet  among  its  judges  were  names  which  are  s^ll  accepted  as 
authorities ;  these  were  m^n  like  Labruyere,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and 
women  like  Madame  de  Sevign6  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  without 
reckoning  all  the  court  of  Versailles,  a  very  world  of  men  of  wit  and 
taste,  and  without  reckoning  Louis  XIV.,  that  great  writer  in  an  age  of 
great  writers,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
the  succession  of  Charles  11."  So  that,  if  "  Athalie"  has  subsequentl^r 
been  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  if  La  Harpe  hat  cancelled  the  decree 
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Madame  de  S4vigii6,  the  question  turoB  on  a  choiee  between  aathon^as; 
and  BL  de  Cassagnac  dedineB  to  consider  his  ofifenee  as  a  hanging  matter, 
when  he  can  hale  in,  as  particeps  erimmiSy  e?eiy  hig  wig,  male  or  female^ 
which  di£Fii8ed  ambrosial  glories  throughoat  the  palmy  state  of  France. 

In  one  of  his  essays  M.  de  Cassagnac  avows  uiat  he  wooU  not  think 
of  writing  them  at  all,  if  he  had  only  to  repeat  and  confirm  cnnent 
opinions.  Accordingly,  in  all  of  them  lie  is  more  or  less  a  pcdenuc  He 
grounds  his  very  right  to  be  heard,  on  the  fiust  that  he  has  something  te 
say  which  claslies  with  ^hat  is  commonly  reeeiyed.  Writing  aboat  tiie 
Abb^  Lacordaire,  he  pn^unds  and  defends  the  highest  of  mgh  chonsli 
theories—to  the  logical  as  well  as  practical  annihilation  of  ^^  civil  power.'' 
Writing  about  the  FStes  of  July,  he  satirises,  as  our  Drummond  might 
do,  the  attempt  to  g^ve  them  a  religions  character — observing  ^bat 
^'  Sabaoth  means  Grod  of  batties,  not  God  of  emeutes."  Writing  about 
what  he  considers  a  vulgar  error,  the  identity  of  the  human  heart,  die 
eternity  ,of  tilie  moral  sense,  &e.,  he  brings  all  his  ingenuity  and  his 
reading  to  bear  on  the  other  side.  When  he  writes  about  Paris,  there- 
fore, you  may  be  sure  he  will  not  flatter,  and  wheedle,  and  &wn.  There 
are  plenty  to  do  that.  He  adopts  ano^er  tone.  He  comments  on  the 
facti  that  when  the  government  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisians,  they 
change  it  outright,  and  France  has  to  put  up  with  their  new  <^KMce;  and 
he  records,  with  <^  affliction,"  the  historical  truth,  that  the  city  of  Paris^ 
which  tiius  overrides  the  French  nationality,  has  never  shown  a  very 
fervid  deg^ree  of  patriotism  ;  reminding  her  mat,  in  tiie  r&sn  of  Charles 
VI.,  she  called  in  the  English,  and  opened  her  gates  to  them;  that  in 
1814,  she  opened  her  gates  to  the  Russians,  much  to  the  astoundment  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  said,  on  terminating  his  prodigious  French  cam- 
paign, that  a  city  of  800,000  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  entered  in  its  own 
despite ;  that  in  1815,  she  opened  her  gates  to  the  Prussians ;  and  that 
future  chroniclers  will  tell  how  Paris  has  expelled  the  Bouribons,  and 
restored  them,  by  turns.  Paris,  he  adds,  has  never  but  once  sustained  a 
siege  ;  and  that  was  when  she  held  out  against  Henry  IV.,  and  with  the 
Spaniard  for  her  ally.  Paris  has  only  put  to  death  one  king ;  but  then 
Paris  has  put  to  death  nearly  ten  prevSts;  wluch  prove  at  least  how  im- 
partial she  is  in  her  rage  and  fury.  And  indeed  the  rage  of  Paris  is, 
says  M.  de  Cassagnac,  something  very  Homeric  and  thunderous.  JEmeutes 
are  an  endemic  at  Paris,  just  as  the  plague  is  at  Cairo :  you  must  not 
be  surprised  when  you  hear  in  the  air  the  periodical  roll  of  faubourg 
thunder ;  it  is  usually  about  the  month  of  June  or  July  that  the  malady 
breaks  out,  and  it  commonly  lasts  three  days.  Things  have  been  going 
on  in  this  way  these  thousand  years  past 

He  revolts  at  the  haughty  contempt  displayed  by  the  public  journals  of 
Paris  towards  the  rest  of  France.  They  talk,  he  complains,  of  the  pro- 
vinces, much  as  the  Athenians  used  to  talk  of  Boeotia.  They  give  to 
ministerial  intrigues  an  infinite  superiority  over  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
popular  education,  and  provincial  progress.  A  great  country  is  managed 
without  resistance,  and,  in  order  to  be  the  more  easily  managed,  is  cor- 
rupted, by  a  city  rife  with  "  turbulent  instincts,''  with  **  atheistic  ten- 
dencies,"— a  city  teeminef  with  thieves  and  prostitutes, — a  city  "choked 
up  with  a  population  witinout  parallel  in  the  world,  having  more  than  one 
bastard  to  its  every  three  inhabitants,  while  one-fifth  of  its  denizens  is 
bom  m  the  hospital,  and  the  half  dies  Hbsfie.'*    Gmity  M.  de  Cassagnac 
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assozes  the  Parisians,  is  his  We  for  Paris.  But  then,  let  them  know,  he 
loYes  far  more  the  simple  champaigns  fertilised  bv  the  Adour/and  guarded 
by  the  doud-eapt  Pj^enees.  Iherey  wit  and  oadinage  may  be  scarcer 
than  at  Paris ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  God  and  home  are  a  little  more 
respected.  With  iJarm,  therefore,  he  observes  the  inroads  made  day  after 
day  by  the  poison  of  the  capital  on  the  constitution  of  the  provinces,  and 
in  a  protesting  apostrophe  upbraids  the  seducer :  '^Most  imprudent  art 
thou,  O  Paris,  as  well  as  nngratefU,  to  poison  the  springs  from  which 
thou  drinkest !  Whence  come  to  thee  tibose  orators,  whence  those  poets,  of 
whom  thou  art  so  proud,  but  from  the  provinces  at  which  thou  gibest  ? 
Nothing  which  thou  hast  is  thine  own — nothing,  be  it  the  lofty  or  the 
vile,  thy  artists  or  thy  prostitutes ;  both  alike  come  to  thee  from  afar, 
impellea  by  genius  ana  by  wretchedness ;  and  of  the  latter  thou  poUutest 
the  bodies,  of  the  former  the  soub."  So  one  of  her  journalists  reproaches 
the  capital  i^K>strophised  by  one  of  our  poets  as — 

Paris,  then  skangest  thin^  of  all  things  stssnge; 

Young  beauty,  superannuated  flirt ; 
True  to  one  love  alone,  and  that  one,  Cbaage ; 

Glittering,  yet  grim;  half  diamonds  and  Ealf  dirt : 

Thou  model  of— two  raffles  and  no  shirt ! 
Thycourt,  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  life,  a  game; 

Worn  out  with  age,  and  yet«  oy  time  unhurt ; 
Light  without  lustre,  glory  without  fame. 
Earth's  darkest  {Mcture,  set  in  Earth's  most  glided  frame. 

M.  de  Cassagnac,  it  is  seen,  then,  is  no  favourer  of  the  Progress-at-any- 
price  party.  Again  and  again  he  has  his  fling  at  the  revolutions  and 
revolutionists  of  his  native  land,  at  democracy  and  demagogues,  mobs 
and  mobocrats.  Promptly  he  fastens  on  the  saying  of  Lamennais,  that 
whatever  law  is  without  the  concurrence  of  tne  people,  and  does  not 
enumate  firom  the  people,  is  null  and  void  :  a  saying  wnich,  he  contends, 
being  interpreted,  has  thiis  signification, — that  for  six  thousand  years  the 
world  has  had  none  but  monstrous  laws,  since  there  never  has  existed  in 
the  world  a  single  country  where  the  people,  as  M.  de  Lamennais  under- 
stands that  term,  have  directly  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws, 
— and  that  the  moral  law'and  the  law  of  religion  are  each  a  nullity,  since 
they  do  not  emanate  from  the  people.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  among 
the  things  he  takes  the  liberty  to  satirise.  Count  up  on  your  fingers,  he 
says,  the  great  things  effected  by  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  it  won't  take 
you  long :  after  all,  the  liberty  of  the  press  can  only  mean  the  liberty  to 
say  all  that  is  within  our  knowledge ;  now,  if  we  know  nothing,  we  must 
either  hold  our  tongues,  or  talk  rubbish, — and  that^  the  latter  aJtemative, 
is  just  what  France  has  been  doing  for  the  last  fifty  years^  He  proclaims 
himself  one  of  the  faithful  in  faithless  times,  amid  unbelievers  innume- 
rable a  believer.  <*  There  is  one  thing,"  he  observes,  '^  that  of  itself  and 
everywhere  condemns  all  so-cailed  liberal  ideas,  and  it  is,  that  they  are 
essentially  irreligious,  that  is  to  say,  essentially  immoral,  for  morality  is 
inseparable  from  religion."  M.  de  Cassagnac's  logic,  as  well  as  his 
rhetoric,  is  sometimes  more  sweeping  than  steadfast,  more  showy  than 
sound.  But  he  is  well  worth  reading,  by  those  at  least  who  desire  fresh- 
ness and  freedom  of  thought  and  style,  who  are  weary  of  routine  in  hum- 
drum criticism,  and  can  put  up  with  a  deal  of  pugnacity  and  paradox  if 
only  for  the  novelty  and  amusement  of  the  thing. 
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THE  DANCE  ROUND  THE  PLAGUE-PIT. 

BY  O.  W.  THOBNBUBT. 

'TwAS  when  the  plague  was  mowing 

God's  creatures  down  in  heaps. 
That  five  good  men  of  the  Temple 

Awoke  m>m  their  dronken  sleeps. 
And  flask  in  hand,  and  arm  in  arm. 

Went  over  the  fields  together. 
To  see  the  plague-pit  at  Maij-la-bonne, 

In  the  hnght  and  golden  weather. 

They  strolled  along,  and  at  every  stile 

Drank  to  some  beaut/s  health; 
And  on  their  knees  (good  Lord,  to  see 

Such  uses  made  of  wealth !) 
They  Dledged  the  king,  and  toasted  the  duke. 

Ado.  haued  the  Muses  nine ; 
At  every  death-bell  tolling 

Held  up  to  the  sun  the  wine. 

On  the  green  grass  and  the  cowslip  flowers 

The  »m1,  calm  sunshine  slept; 
Then  one  laughed  out,  and  anotiier  sighed* 

And  a  third  man  fairly  wept : 
For  one  had  lost  his  wije  ana  child. 

And  one  his  younger  brother ; 
A  third  had  flea  but  yesterday 

Prom  the  black  corse  of  his  mother. 

And  when  the  milk-girls  singing  passed. 

They  kissed  them  one  and  all: 
"  We  are  Death's  five  good  brothers, 

Yeiy  good  men  and  tall." 
Then  flourished  their  swords  and  (^ipered. 

And  such  mad  antics  played: 
Thinkim?  them  madmen  or oke  away. 

Fast  flew  each  milking-maid. 

'Twas  very  o^uiet  in  the  old  churchyard ; 

The  bees  m  the  nettle  flowers 
Moved  not;  the  swallows  flew 

Silent  between  the  showers. 
But  the  chasm,  black  and  gaping. 

No  cloud  or  sunshine  lit : 
It  struck  them  cold  to  the  heart  and  bone 

To  see  the  path  to  it 

Trodden  like  any  highway 

Over  the  meadow  grass. 
Where  the  dead-cart-wheeb  by  night  and  day 

Creak  rumbling  as  they  p>ass. 
Through  suburb  road  ana  villa^  street. 

Where  playing  boys  stand  stdl, 
Where  ploughmen  stop  to  hear  the  bell. 

And  the  white  face  stares  from  the  miU. 

Oh,  how  they  laughed  to  see  the  pit 

So  black  and  deep  below ! 
Yet  above  the  sky  was  blue  and  clear. 

And  the  clouds  were  all  of  a  glow. 
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And  the  sunrise,  bright  and  rosy. 

Tamed  the  distant  roofs  to  name; 
And  one  looked  long,  with  pallid  cheeks, 

And  called  the  rest  by  name. 

One  of  the  band  was  grey  and  wan. 

But  one  was  fresh  and  fair. 
And  on  his  comely  shoulders  fell 

A  flood  of  dark  brown  hair. 
A  third  was  sour  and  sneering. 

Thin  lip,  and  cold  grey  eve ; 
The  last  were  fat-cheeked  gluttons. 

Who  dreaded  much  to  die. 

"  I  see  the  old  curmudgeon," 

Cried  one,  with  a  drmiken  scream. 
And  flung  his  glass  at  the  mocking  eyes 

Of  the  dead,  that  glisten  and  gleam. 
*'My  father  turned  me  over 

To  beg  or  rob  on  the  road ; 
Good-day,  old  lad,  with  the  drooping  jaw. 

D'ye  like  your  new  abode  P" 

**  I  swear  it  moves,'*  cried  one,  aghast. 

And  let  his  full  glass  fall : 
"  Oh,  God !  if  my  gentle  brother  Will 

Should  be  there  at  the  bottom  6f  all  I 
They  writhe — egad,  they  struggle, 

Like  fish  in  a  bellying  net ! 
I'd  rather  than  forty  shillings 

We  never  here  had  met.' 

"  There's  Chloe  yonder,  sleeping. 

Her  arms  round  a  dead  man's  neck ; 
I  call  her  twice,  and  kiss  my  hand, 

But  she  comes  not  at  my  becL 
Her  cheeks  are  still  warm  crimson. 

The  rouge  is  not  washed  off. 
But  her  curls  are  lost,  and  the  bald-pate  hag 

Is  fit  for  a  sexton's  scoff." 

The  sun  in  the  old  church  window 

Glistened  with  wavering  gold. 
Calm  praying  figures  carved  in  stone 

You  may  tnrough  the  panes  behold* 
The  poplar  slowly  wavered. 

And  stately  bent  its  head. 
As  if  in  homage  to  the  wind. 

Or  reverence  to  the  dead. 

"  Sink  me !"  cried  one,  "Canary 

Will  wash  our  dull  eyes  clear. 
And  brace  our  hearts ;  you  quakers,  * 

I  can  see  nothing  here 
But  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  faces  pale. 

That  seem  to  grm  and  stare. 
Let  us  away — I  feel  a  qualm — 

There's  death  in  the  hot  thick  air." 
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"  Rot  me !"  &  third  voice  bellows. 

And  fluBff  down  a  shower  of  wine ; 
"  This  rainll  wtke  the  fools  to  life, 

And  make  their  white  lips  shine. 
There,  in  a  snu^  nook  crouching, 

I  see  mj  motner  sits. 
She's  rather  warped  and  shnmken. 

She  was  always  vhimng  in  fits." 

"  Bom  devil,"  cried  another, 

«  My  little  Will  lies  there, 
His  blue  ^es  cold  and  faded. 

And  worms  in  his  golden  hair ; 
Crushed  by  those  black  heaps  livid, « 

Without  a  coffin  or  shroud. 
Thrown  in,  dog-like,  without  a  prayer." 

The  strong  man  wept  aloud. 

"  Excuse  me  now  proposing. 

My  gallant  Mends,  a  toast : 
Here^s  a  health  to  good  old  Rowley — 

Lone  may  he  rule  the  roast — 
To  Neli  and  Mall,  the  pretty  Whig, 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  aud  all !" 
The  sneerer  knelt,  and  "  in  a  grove  " 

Began  to  shout  and  bawl : 

"  We  all  go  mad  together. 

If  once  we  dare  to  think  " — 
He  dashed  out  the  wine  with  a  shaking  hand 

And  staring  eyeballs — **  Drink — 
Drink  till  the  brain  grows  fiery. 

And  the  veins  run  o'er  with  joy ; 
And  when  I'm  drunk,  then  twist  my  neck, 

And  let  me  join  my  boy." 

Then  one  pulled  out  the  loaded  dice 

And  threw  them  on  a  tomb, 
And  another  flung  some  greasy  cards 

Stole  from  a  tavern  room. 
And  all  the  while  the  lark  rose  i^>, 

(ray  singinff  overhead. 
As  if  the  carta  were  newly  made. 

And  Adam  were  not  dead. 

"  Room,  room  for  a  dance !— the  sexton 

With  the  dead-cart  comes  not  yet — 
A  saraband  or  a  minuet : 

Well  are  we  five  lads  met ! 
Come,  pass  the  flask,  and  fill  the  eup. 

And  send  the  bumper  round, 
j\^d  drink  a  health  to  our  friends  and  foes. 

So  snugiy  under  ground." 

Then  round  the  plague-pit  footing 

A  measure  one  or  two. 
With  scarf  and  spangled  feather, 

Roses  on  every  shoe, 
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All  hand-in-hand,  in  circles. 

With  many  a  mad  grimace, 
Boand  the  hok,  thick  black  with  bodies. 

The  dninken  dancers  race. 

Bound  and  round  in  madness 

The  nmsT  dancers  flew. 
Shaking  off  hat  and  feather, 

Kicking  off  stocking  and  shoe ; 
Bat  a  qnicker  reel  flung  one  man  in, 

Swiil  as  a  stone  from  a  sling ; 
Down — down— down !    In  the  loathsome  pit 

They  hear  the  fellow  sing. 

He  holds  his  glass  to  a  dead  maid's  mouth. 

And  pledges  the  plague-struck  men ; 
He  shouts  to  his  fellows  far  above 

To  fill  the  bowl  again. 
Bat  a  sadden  shiTcr  seises  him. 

And  he  leaps  at  the  side  of  the  erare* 
And  weeps  and  screams  for  life  and  help, 

But  none  of  them  caie  to  save. 

They  ky  down  flat  at  the  brink  of  the  pit, 

jSuod  nold  the  red  glass  up, 
And  drink  his  health,  and  ning  in  his  ^es 

The  drees  of  the  empty  cup. 
He  draws  nis  sword  in  madness, 

Hews  at  the  dead  around. 
And  tries  to  carve  out  steps  to  climb 

In  the  crumbling,  reeking  ground. 

The  dance  renews  with  &antic  speed. 

They  leap  round  the  open  pit, 
Tfll  another  reels,  with  a  cry  of  **  Lost  r 

Far  in  the  womb  of  it. 
Then  at  him,  like  a  panther. 

The  first  who  lay  there  hasgia : 
They  roll  and  fight,  and  corse  and  stab. 

Tossing  the  aead  in  heaps. 

And,  looking  down,  the  daneers  laugh. 

And  dap  their  hands,  and  sing, 
Just  as  they  would  a  bull-dog 

In  the  Paris  garden  ring. 
A  groan— then  perfect  silence — 

Both  wretches  are  struck  dead— - 
|Dnc  smitten  by  the  vapour, 

The  other  with  cloven  head. 


The  dead-cart  comes  in  the  heat  of  noon. 

The  dancers  are  all  dead, 
And  each  had  sunk  like  men  asleep. 

The  earth-heap  for  a  bed. 
^Kind  gentlemen,"  the  sexton  said, 

*'To  save  me  trouble  sure. 
Food  'U  be  aU  the  cheaper 

For  80  many  mouths  the  fewer." 
i2 
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about  its  History— A  Night  at  a  ConTent. 

The  great  sight  of  our  savage  fortress-home  is  Monte  Cavi,  which 
rises,  as  I  have  said,  majestically  behind  the  Bocca.  Troops  of  visitors 
come  daily  from  the  beautiful  environs,  through  the  chesnut  forest,  to 
visit  this  nighest  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount.  I  was  naturally  all  im- 
patience until  I  also  had  addressed  myself  to  the  ascent.  The  road  lay 
through  the  fair  overspreading  woodlands,  overmantling  all  around,  save 
the  grim  sides  of  the  Latin  Valley,  and  the  heights  ef  Tusculum,  alone 
bleak  and  bare  in  this  rich  circle  of  loveliness.  On  I  went  through  that 
charmed  wood  by  a  rough  track,  passing  by  clearings  where  those  dusky 
squatters,  the  charcoal-burners,  sit  month  after  month  by  their  smoulder- 
ing fires,  undermining  by  their  insidious  labours  the  magnificent  old 
trees,  spared  by  time  from  bygone  centuries  when  Diana  ruled  the 
woods.  On  I  go  through  parting  walls  of  lava  rock,  rbing  like  gigantic 
fortifications  on  either  han^  the  stone  of  a  ruddy  glowing  colour,  warmed, 
as  it  were,  by  internal  fires,  and  ever  palpitatmg  with  a  subdued  heat. 
How  grandly  these  ravines  open  before  me,  laced  and  embroidered  with 
a  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  vines,  clematis,  and  wild  roses  blushing  out 
here  and  there,  and  diademed  with  sombre  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  a 
rich  contrast  with  the  ruddy  peaks  and  masses  on  which  they  hang. 
Grottos  yawn  in  the  deep  sides,  leading  down  into  unfathomable  depths, 
perhaps  to  Tartarus  and  the  ghastly  circle  where  Lucifer  sits  enthroned 
amid  blue  fires.  The  merry  light  is  subdued  and  oppressed  ia*  this 
mysterious  pass,  where  eternal  twilight  reigns ;  a  solemn  awe  steals  over 
me. — After  a  time  the  defile  terminates,  and  I  emerge  into  light,  and 
life,  and  gleesome  sunshine,  on  an  elevation  about  the  Rocca,  and  the 
ever-glorious  prospect  opens  far  and  wide.  Around  me  a  valley,  cft 
rather  plateau,  appean,  carpeted  with  the  finest,  greenest  grass — a  great 
space,  perhaps  four  miles  in  circuit,  bordered  by  low  hills,  bare  and  un- 
wooded,  suggesting  bitter,  piercing  vrinds ; — a  strange,  lonely  region. 

This  space,  so  singular  in  aspect,  is  said  to  have  been  the  mouUi  of  the 
ancient  volcano ;  for  that  fact,  no  ope  can  Touch  save  some  mad-brained 
antiquarian,  nor  does  it  matter ;  but  it  matters  much  to  know  that  it  was 
the  camp  of  Hannibal,  where  that  eccentric  one-eyed  hero  encamped 
with  his  army  during  his  memorable  scappata  out  of  Campania,  for  the 
purpose  of  terrifying  the  Romans  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  led  by  himself,  and  indudng  them  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua,  too  hard  pressed  by  the  legions  for  him  to  succour  on  the  spot 
But  the  stem  Romans  budged  not  from  Capua  until  the  gates  opened  to 
receive  them  in  triumph ;  and  vunly  did  Hannibal  sound  his  loud  alaruma 
in  his  camp  on  the  Alban  Hills — ^vainly  did  he,  descending  into  the  Cam- 
pagna,  intrench  his  forces  on  the  Anio  stream,  three  miles  from  imperial 
Rome,  and  skirmish  with  his  swift-riding  Numidians  under  the  very 
walls.  The  Seven  Hills  heeded  not — the  Palladium  shook  not — the  sacred 
fire  burnt  bright  and  clear,  though  the  dreadftil  Carihagiman  and  his 
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awful  host  glittered  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  Quirites.  The  ground 
on  which  he  stood  was  bought  and  sold  in  the  Forum  by  those  immovable 
men  of  brass,  who  knew  that  it  was  written  Rome  should  stand  as  long 
as  time  endured.  A  great  army  marched  out  of  the  opposite  gates  to 
Spun — fax  off,  distant  Spain — in  mocking  defiance,  to  show  the  Cartha- 
gmians  that  Rome  had  stout  hearts  and  to  spare,  both  to  conquer  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  drive  Hannibal  back  in  shame  from  whence  he 
came.     Brave  old  Rome ! 

These  recollections  came  vividly  before  me  as  I  looked  on  the  great 
field,  formed  by  nature  for  an  encampment,  with  its  fringe  of  low  hills, 
high  enough  for  shelter,  but  too  bare  for  ambuscades.  I  thought  on  the 
day  when  Haunibal,  gazing  down  on  the  Campagna  and  the  Appian  and 
Nomentana  Ways,  stretching  away  towards  the  towers  of  Rome,  saw 
them,  as  I  did  tnen,  elistening  in  the  sun.  The  great  outlines  are  the 
same :  there,  in  the  distance,  is  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  Latin  valley,  and 
rocky  Tusculum;  but  the  foreground  is  changed — I  and  my  pony, 
instead  of  the  Carthaginian  host  and  the  great  conqueror  that  led  them ! 

Before  me  rose  Monte  Cavi,  a  conical  peak,  said  to  be  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  neighbouring  ocean — a  lovely  mountain,  green  and  luxuriant 
as  an  English  phusance.  The  road  winds  up  gently  through  the  under- 
wood and  parting  branches,  until  a  purer  air  clothes  all  around  with 
ahe^iy  light;  and  joysome  and  exhikrated  one  mounts  the  pleasant 
height,  where  Nature  in  her  sof^  mood  beckons  one  on  to  where  fresh 
beanties  rise,  unbought  by  fear  or  labour.  Here  are  no  fierce  rocks,  no 
firowning  precipices,  or  thundering  streams,  or  crashing  avalanches — all 
is  serenely  sofbly  lovely,  rich  and  hannonious  as  befits  the  smiling  land 
beloved  of  Venus,  where  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  still  are  worslupped. 
A  turn  of  the  road  brought  me  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  group  of 
Pasvonist  monks — pale,  emaciated  men — resting  on  some  stones  by  the 
wayside.  They  had  been  below  in  the  common  world,  and  were  now 
returning  to  their  sky-parlour — ^the  aerial  monastery  aloft.  Ascetics  as 
they  wer%  and  weaned  from  all  earthly  things,  these  good  monks,  like 
true  Italians,  were  full  of  courtesy;  their  abbate  hats  were  instantly 
raised  as  they  perceived  me,  and  a  *^  Buona  passeggiata  alia  Signora^^ 
was  uttered  in  dull,  cold  voices,  where,  though  no  mundane  passions 
lingered,  much  that  was  kind  and  charitable  was  expressed. 

As  I  wound  round  the  mountain,  the  panorama  grew  beneath  me  wider 
and  grander ;  the  sea,  vast  as  eternity,  outstretched  into  far-off  fields  of 
light  and  glory,  melting  dreamily  into  the  vague  clouds  fluttering  down 
to  embrace  it  There  was  old  Tiber  glittering  across  the  Campagna,  and 
the  vast  forest  enshrouding  the  descending  valleys,  and  the  two  sweet 
lakes  reposing  in  their  loveliness  within  umbrageous  banks — ^that  of 
Aibano  sad  and  solemn,  ever  mourning  the  majestic  past ;  Nemi  like  a 
fairy-cup  set  in  an  emerald  casing,  so  small  and  delicate  that  Titania 
might  have  borne  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  and  carried  it  to  fairy- 
land. Oh !  the  fair  smiling  lawns,  the  bonnie  braes  of  velvet  turf,  the 
hixnriant  fields  of  com  like  golden  rivers  winding  amid  the  woods,  the 
tnfM  knolls  and  parting  rifts  that  opened  to  my  gaze !  As  the  fleecy 
cbuds  came  and  went  over  the  mighty  landscape,  playing  ^'  antic  tricks" 
with  the  light,  one  might  deem  some  goddess  moved  among  the  woods, 
making  brighter  shadows  as  she  passed. 
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Now  I  have  reached  ihe  old  Roman  kerb-stones,  that  begin  midwaj 
up  the  ascent,  formed  of  great  polygonal  blocks,  perfect  and  well  pie» 
seryed,  the  marks  of  the  chariot* wheels  still  visible.  And  this,  theo,  is 
truly  and  Teritablj  the  Via  Triun^halify  and  these  stones  are  worn  hj 
the  chariots  of  Rome's  greatest  generals,  mounting  to  celebrate  heat 
triumphs  at  the  Latm  snrine!  Here  Julius  C»sar  triumphed  whem 
named  Dictated' ;  and  Maroellus,  after  his  cruel  siege  of  glorious  Sym-' 
cuse,  when  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  fair  southern  ewital  was 
crushed  once  and  for  ever;  and  many  other  heroes  whose  deeds  are 
chronicled  on  the  classic  page, — here  they  passed,  coming  from  out  the 
great  city  and  its  pillared  Forum.  Many  of  the  stones  bear  ^e  letten 
y.  N.,  still  plainW  visible,  meaning  Via  NuminiSy  ^*ihe  road  to  the 
clouds ;"  so  I  am  fairly  en  route  for  heaven — even  if  it  be  a  pagan  one, 
still  heaven — and  I  go  on  rejoidmg  on  my  way,  for  my  Pegasus  (meaning 
my  own  individual  Pegasus-beast,  not  the  quiet  pony  who^  poor  soul, 
cares  for  none  of  these  things)  gets  very  rampant  and  wild  at  the  notion 
of  mounting  to  the  classic  heavens,  and  meeting  the  whole  circle  of  gods 
and  goddesses  of  high  Olympus,  all  to  become  my  vtf y  good  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  converse  with  me  in  a  quite  friendly  thee-and-thott 
way.  But  mortals,  though  fsivoured  with  visions,  are  ever  denied  fruitioD. 
Oh !  ye  cruel  gods,  why  entice  me  on  this,  your  well-trodden  pathway, 
and  liien  suddenly  break  off  and  leave  me  ?  It  was  cruelly,  unkisdfy 
done. — Here  I  am  actually  at  the  summit  on  the  broad  platform,  and 
lo !  a  white  ugly  staring  monastery  and  a  church,  all  so  matter-of-fact  I 
£eel  quite  unhappy,  and  a  dog  barks,  ind  a  man  oomes  out  and  looks 
askance  and  begs  for  a  bajocchi-«-all  on  the  place  where  Caosar  trod, 
glittering  in  burnished  armour,  and  offered  sacrifices  for  a  thousand  vie- 
tories,  and  where  the  gods  of  poetic  Greece  ascended  and  descended, 
watching  over  Rome  in  the  far-off  time. 

There  is  not  a  vestige  of  the  past,  not  a  sign  to  lead  the  mind  baek  to 
the  great  feasts  of  the  Feriae  LatinsB,  when  the  forty-seven'clties  formiiig 
the  Latin  confederation  met  in  solemn  conclave.  Here  every  consul 
came,  before  departing  on  foreign  service,  to  celebrate  the  Latine  gameSL 
Fabius  Maximus,  before  advancing  against  Hannibal ;  and  Publiua  Scipio^ 
who  afterwards  vanquished  his  hosts;  Marcellus,  bef<Hre  proeeeding  to 
Syracuse;  Titus  Flaminius,  before  the  conquest  of  Greece;  Paulus.£mL> 
lius,  before  the  Macedonian  war ;  and  Dentatus,  af^  his  victory  over 
Pyrrhus.  Marcellus  is  especially  remembered  as  triumphing  first  at 
Rome,  and  then  receiving  the  lesser  triumph,  or  ovation,  on  &e  Albaa 
Mount  In  this  ceremony  the  victorious  general  did  not  ride  in  a  trii- 
umphant  chariot— in  fact,  the  narrow  road  was  too  steep  to  admit  of  the 
ascent  of  so  ponderous  a  machine — ^nor  was  he  crowned  with  laiurely 
neither  had  he  trumpets  sounding  before  him,  but  he  mounted  the  Via 
Numinis  in  sandals,  attended  by  musicians  playing  on  a  multitude  of 
flutes,  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle,  his  aspect  rather  pleasing  than  f<»r» 
midable,  and  entirely  divested  of  war's  alarms.  For  the  flute  is  an 
instrument  dedicated  to  joyous  measures  in  the  "  piping  "  times  of  peaoe^ 
and  the  myrtle  is  the  tree  of  Venus,  who,  of  all  the  deities,  is  the  most 
averse  to  war  and  riolence ;  indeed,  the  whole  triumph  of  the  ovation 
has  been  referred  to  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  rather  than  a 
warlike  solemnity. 

Not  one  stone  remains  of  the  once  glorious  temple  of  Latian  Jove, 
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pillared  <m  a  thouttuid  marble  columim,  which  once  downed  the  Aiban 
Mount  Cardinal  York,  Vandal  as  he  was,  has  taken  care  of  diat,  and 
lemoiwd  eTeiytfaing  tending  to  lead  the  mind  of  his  Fassionist  monks 
back  to  pagan  times.  There  is  a  solitary  bit  of  an  anci«it  wall,  out  of 
which  gpnowB  a  wide-spreading  beech-tree,  old  enough  to  have  ovenhrouded 
the  mysteries  of  Cjbele,  or  to  have  looked  on  when  Satumian  Juno 
descended  from  her  starry  throne,  preceded  by  bright-herald  Iris  floating 
through  the  air,  when  she  came  to  survey  tne  broad  lands  of  Latium 
mapped  below,  and  the  battle-field  where  the  annies  of  the  Lanrentinea 
and  the  Trojans  stood  forth  in  bright  array.  Who  knows  but  that. 
under  the  shadow  of  that  majestic  tree,  and  of  the  solemn  grove  cresting 
the  sommit,  Juno,  in  her  golden  chariot  drawn  by  gaudy  peacocks^  may 
not  have  first  touched  the  Ausonian  earth,  and  hither  called  Juturna, 
the  sister  of  Rutulian  Tumus,  ^neas's  murderous  rival  for  the  hand  of 
Lavinia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  pools  and  streams,  once  beloved 
by  Jove  himself.  ''  Oh,  nymph  I"  cries  Juno,  as  the  drooping  goddesa 
of  streams  approached,  '*  glorv  of  rivers  dearest  to  my  smd,  thou  biowest 
how  thee  in  chief  I  have  preferred,  and  willingly  settled  thee  partner  of 
the  skksb"  Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  from  her  eyes  Jutuma  poured 
forth  tears^  and  three  or  four  times  with  her  hand  smote  her  comely 
breast« — Sudi  is  the  legend  of  the  Alban  Mount,  which  I  remembeared 
standing  under  the  old  beech-tree. 

Then  I  tamed  and  beheld  the  goodly  lands  of  Latium,  a  fair  and  plea- 
sant prospect,  where  the  whole  locale  of  the  ^'  ^neid"  is  visible :  Civita 
Lavinia,  once  the  Pelasgio  Lanuvium,  seated  on  its  pleasant  hill,  founded 
by  Diomede,  and  famed  for  its  great  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  guarded  by 
a  hdrid  dragon,  the  birthplace  of  Milo,  and  of  Roecius,  and  the  three 
Antonines;  Ostia,  where  the  Trojan  ships  first  touched  the  Ausonian 
strand,  the  seaport  and  foreign  mart  of  imperial  Rome  in  her  greatness ; 
Antimn,  now  Porto  d'Anrio,  once  a  Volscian  city  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
where  Coriolanus,  <'  standing  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  vowed  eternal 
vengeance  against  his  ungrateful  country ;"  where  Nero  was  bom,  and 
from  whose  rains  in  after  ages  the  Belvidere  Apollo  emerged  to  astonish 
the  artistic  world ;  ancient  Corioli,  now  Monte  Giove,  whence  Coriolanus, 
heading  the  Volscian  legions,  marched  against  Rome;  Pratica,  once 
Lavinium,  founded  by  iEneas  near  the  shore,  in  honour  of  hb  wife,  the 
modest  Lavinia,  whose  blushes,  celebrated  by  Virgil,  were  "  as  if  one  had 
stained  the  Indian  ivory  with  muddy  purple,  or  as  the  white  lilies  mingled 
with  copious  roses;''  Ardea,  the  Argive  capital  of  Tumus  and  his 
Rntufians,  whose  walls,  once  stormed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  were 
afterwards  hallowed  by  sheltering  the  exiled  but  heroic  Camillus,  who 
departed  hence  bearing  the  proud  title  of  Dictator,  conferred  on  him  by 
repentant  Rome ;  Etruscan  Caere,  Mezentius's  capital,  once  a  city  of  the 
Pelasgi,  but  named  Casre  by  the  Lydians  of  the  Etruscan  League, 
whitM  the  Vestal  virgins  fled  for  safety,  bearing  the  sacred  fire,  when  the 
Gauls  conquered  Rome ;  Tosculum,  proudly  seated  on  its  rocky  heights, 
sometimes  the  rival,  but  often  the  ally  of  in&nt  Rome,  a  place  of  fabulous 
antiquity,  said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses's  son  and  the  enchantress  Circe, 
whose  hoge  Pelasgic  walls  withstood  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  but  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  miserable  feuds  of  the  middle  ages.  Near  at  hand 
Frascati,  sprung  from  Tusculum's  ruins,  and  Albano,  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  Alba  Lunga,  '^  the  long  white  city,"  and  domed  Castello, 
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with  its  castellated  palace  and  its  azure  lake,  and  many  a  pleasant  dty 
among  the  Sabine  HiUs,  where  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tiber,  the  city  of  tfcie 
Sicani  conquered  by  Camillus,  the  home  of  Horace,  and  Catullus,  and 
Propertius,  appears  embosomed  and  belted  with  olive  woods,  backed  by 
Monte  Gennaro,  Horace's  Lucretilis ;  while  further  on  Soracte  towen  in 
solitary  majesty,  ou  whose  summit  Apollo's  golden  temple  once  stood,  and 
Mount  CiminO)  leading  on  towards  ancient  Etruria  and  the  Liguiian 
lands.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  stands  Rome,  g^ed  with  her  Cyclopean 
walls,  the  walls  of  Aurelius,  the  religious  city,  no  longer  the  luxurious 
capital  of  the  Cssars,  but  consecrated  to  the  sernce  of  the  great  Christian 
temple,  whose  gigantic  dome  rises  against  the  heavens.  All  lta\j  does 
not  boast  a  braver  view — ^vast>  suggestive,  beautiful.  Would  that  1  could 
fitly  describe  its  charms,  and  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  classical  hiero- 
glyphics spread  around !  but  it  is  given  to  me  only  to  come  on  a  humble 
pony,  not  mounted  on  a  living  Pegasus,  and  I  can  but  paint  in  dull  prose 
what  I  saw,  and  how  I  saw  it. 

The  platform  on  which  the  temple  stood — ^where  were  celebrated  the 
Latin  games  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  every  year  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  the  consuls  and  other  chief  magistrates  going  forth  in  pro- 
cession firom  the  city — is  now  occupied  by  a  garden,  where  apples  and 
cabbages  grow,  without  shame,  on  the  soil  once  so  fertile  in  Roman 
laureb.  No  woman  can  enter,  for  the  Passionist  order  eschews  us  as  the 
parents  of  evil  and  of  sin,  and  where  radiant  Jupiter  once  ruled  no  woman 
can  now  approach.  Strange  metamorphosis !  But  there  is  a  path  encircling 
the  garden  wall,  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  spoils  of  the 
ancient  temple,  and  the  view  unfolds  through  the  overarching  branches 
of  the  sacied  grove  yet  fringing  the  crest  of  the  summit,  disclonng 
mountains,  valleys,  hUls,  ravines,  all  solitary  and  uninhabited,  tossed 
about  in  chaotic  confusion,  a  green  wildemed  without  form  and  void, 
melting  into  the  purple  masses  of  the  Abruzzi,  whose  lofty  peaks  shut  in 
tlie  prospect.  And  then  the  sea  peeps  out  again  near  the  rock  of 
Terracina,  that  beauteous  portal  to  the  land  of  Grsecia  Magna,  distinctly 
visible  in  the  far  distance,  and  the  small  islets  of  Palmaria  and  Pandaria 
lying  tike  dots  on  the  blue  ocean. 

Chie  more  look  towards  the  great  city  and  I  am  gone,  for  see !  the 
sun,  a  baU  of  liquid  fire,  is  sinking  beneath  banks  of  purple  clouds,  night 
has  already  spread  her  sable  wings  over  the  distant  mountain-tops,  the 
sound  of  the  Ave  Maria  rises  from  the  church  of  the  Rocca  below,  and 
the  stars  are  coming  out  one  by  one,  timid  and  pale  at  first,  but  soon  to 
rule  the  blue  expanse  with  their  queen,  the  silver  moon.  Dreamy  Italy, 
where  life  is  poetry,  and  poetry  is  life,  nought  common  or  unclean  dwells 
in  thy  romantic  realm,  thou  RaiFaelle  of  nations  i   *    *    *    * 

Maria  told  me  to  look  out  of  the  window  this  morning,  and  I  saw  that 
the  ground  before  the  opposite  house  was  strewed  with  rose-leaves. 

^'  Cosa  significa  ?"  said  I  to  the  jolly  donna  di  faoenda  (housekeeper) 
who  stood  beside  me,  with  her  scarlet  head-drapery  flying  in  the  wind, 
bridling  and  looking  full  of  mystery. 

"  Significa  Pamore,"  replied  she.  "  L'amore,  il  bel  amore."  And  she 
.  sighed  and  looked  sad  for  an  instant,  and  I  remembered  her  rage  and 
jealousy,  and  her  sewing  up  the  unfortunate  peccatore,  her  sposo,  in  the 
sheets. 

^  Ma,"  said  I  again,  *^  che  cosa  significa  ?" 
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^Asoolta,"  said  she.  <«  Opposite  Uves  the  Inker  Pietio,  he  that  wetn 
the  red  cap ;  weO,  he  has  long  loved  the  danghter  of  Fondi,  pretty 
Terasina,  hut  her  parents  said  she  was  too  yoong,  and  sent  her  to  a  eon- 
vent  for  education  for  a  year.  To-day  she  is  seventeen,  and  she  has  re- 
tomed,  and  Pietro  has  strewed  the  rose-leaves  befoie  her  door  to  dedare 
his  passion:  h  nn  oerto  modo  nostro.  He  has  strewed  the  rose-leaves ;  if 
they  are  removed,  'tis  a  sign  she  lefoses  his  soit ;  bat  if  they  remain,  vHiy, 
certo,  she  accepts  him.  Ah !  Teresina  will  not  sweep  away  the  nse- 
leaves,  ne  son  sicura ;  they  may  hde^  hot  her  love  to  Pietro,  and  Pietro's 
love  to  her,  will  only  Uoom  and  bloasom  as  time  goes  on.  Onoe^  io  fm 
cosi,  and  rose-leaves  were  strewed  before  my  door,  in  the  grey  morning 
fight,  red  rose-leaves,  to  show  the  flervoor  of  his  passion.  When  I  went 
oot  at  suniise  to  draw  the  water,  I  stepped  on  them,  and  vrhen  he  aaw 
I  smiled,  and  gathered  some  into  my  bosom — ^for  he  was  hid  behind  a 
portone  watching  me— he  came  forth  and  kissed  me,  and  asked  me  to  be 
loB  wife.  But  it  is  all  changed  now,  tempo  passato  non  d  penso  pin; 
but  still — che  bella  oosa  h  I'amore — ^I  could  have  loved  long,  yes,  and 

home  much,  Iddb  lo  sa;  but *^    And  she  pointed  to  the  fresh  roae- 

leaves,  and  tears  sprang  into  her  bright  eyes.  **  There  will  be  a  serenade 
to-night,"  continued  she,  wiping  away  her  tears  with  the  bade  of  her 
hand ;  ^'  two  guitars  will  play  sweetty  before  Teresina's  door  virion  ibe 
moon  rises,  and  she  will  come  out  on  the  balcony  to  show  Pietro  thai  she 
is  pleased,  and  accepts  his  suit.  Oh,  che  bdla  coaa  ^  Tamore  e  la 
gioventii!" 

I  must  introduce  some  more  of  the  characters  of  our  Rock  hung  up  so 
high  on  the  Via  Numinis.  We  almost  forget  we  have  any  relation  at 
aU  with  terra  finna,  and  are  inclined  to  try  an  excursion  on  the  ambient 
air,  when  the  fiee^  douds  come  hovering  down.  But,  although  the 
heavenly  altitude  affects  me  with  uncontrdlable  fits  of  longing  to  mount 
on  Pegasus  and  be  off  and  away  into  the  land  of  ideality,  the  rest  living 
up  here  are  of  the  earth  earthly.  The  marehesa  below  thinks  only  of  ha 
knight — he  of  the  Guardia  Mobile,  who  dutifuUy  comes,  tretting  on  a 
donkey  from  Frascati,  to  visit  the  deploring  frir--when  he  has  spent  aU 
his  money,  bien  eompris — she  stan(Ung  on  the  terazao  watching  his 
approach.  A  little  niece,  some  nxteen  summers  old,  has  airived  from  a 
convent  to  visit  her  aunt.  I  wonder  what  she  thiiiks  of  things  in  general, 
and  how  she  will  describe  her  aunt's  menage  to  the  pious  Sisters !  Talk 
of  Italian  ladies'  progress  in  virtue— oh  miserere !  the  sun  shall  stand  still 
in  the  heavens,  tni£  shall  become  a  liar,  the  Ethiopian  cast  his  sable 
skin,  before  Italians  learn  to  practise  yirtne ! 

Then  there  are  the  geese — ah !  they  are  for  more  interesting  than  the 
mardiesa  and  her  superannuated  loves ;  their  fote  is  a  real  tragedy — 
those  unhappy  birds  who  wandered  for  years  up  and  down  in  smcb  of 
that  *' something  unpossessed"  (riz.,  a  mossy  pond,  such  as  is  seen  in  a 
shady  English  lane,  under  the  ^ck  hedgerows),  but,  withal,  ouiet  and 
uncompUmiing  as  they  increased  and  m^tiplied ;  they  are  all  oead  as  a 
ducat !  It  fell  out  in  this  wise.  The  Padrona  Nona — she  who  sacrifices 
each  afternoon  on  her  domestic  altars  to  the  joUy  Bacchus  god — in  a 
drunken  frolic  descended  with  her  three  attendant  Furies,  or  rather  Fates 
-—for  'twas  a  black  edict  of  Fate  to  the  poor  cackling  geese — they  seised 
on  the  devoted  birds  quietly  reposing  on  the  grass,  and  cast  them  head- 
king  into  a  pool  of  water,  used  to  irrigate  the  garden,  a  high  walled-up 
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place,  fnmi  which  there  was  no  eeoape  ;  there  they  left  them,  kogfahig 
and  yellmg  like  eril  spirits  at  the  frohe.  The  geese,  unaecnstomed  to 
the  cold  of  the  chill,  unwholesome  tank,  struggled  eamestiy  to  escape ; 
plaintivelj  they  cackled,  and  heat  their  snowy  wings  with  dumb  and 
piteous  pleadings ;  hut  in  vain — their  £ate  was  seakd.  No  more  the 
hrieht  August  sun  would  shine  for  them — no  more  woukl  they  peck  the 
moist-soented  grasses  under  the  wide  chesnut-trees — no  more  rest  under 
the  pleasant  yine  arbour  in  the  garden  where  they  were  first  freed  fimi 
the  encircling  egg,  Clotho  had  drawn  their  brief  thread  of  life,  Laidieflis 
had  turned  the  wheel,  and  Atropos,  with  her  fell  scissors,  cut  the  slender 
thread.  The  poor  geese  all  died  a  melancholy  death  in  the  cold  tank. 
But  they  died  not  unlamented,  for  their  misfortunes  caused  such 
dolorous  sympathy  among  my  little  sisters,  that  after  shedding  those 
bitter  tears  that  any  strong  and  sudden  grief  so  readily  calls  to  the  e^es 
of  children  around  their  white  corpses — after  wreathing  and  garhmdmg 
them  with  flowers — they  buried  them  under  a  soUtazy  rose-bush  in  liie 
rocky  garden. 

But  away  with  melancholy — ^it  befits  not  our  cloud-home.  Yesterday 
was  a  festa ;  ihe  church  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal ;  little  cannons  ex- 
ploded firom  the  top  of  the  rock;  and  squibs  and  crackers  woke  tiie 
classic  echoes  of  Latian  Jore^s  ruined  shrine.  The  contadine  appeared 
in  their  snowy  head-dresses,  coral  beads,  and  crimson  bodices,  and  said 
their  prayers  to  the  Madonna  del  Tufo  (of  the  Rock),  and  then  a  party 
of  laughing  maidens  came  to  dance  the  tarantella  in  our  rooms.  Glee- 
some,  jolly  maidens  these,  their  eyes  already  gleaming  with  incipient 
passion,  their  girlish  forms  already  rounding  into  roluptoous  womanhood. 
Timidly  they  came  at  first,  one  by  one,  with  a  rough  curtsey,  and  a 
^'  BuoH  giamo,  Signora,"  and  sat  down  crimson  with  blushes.  But 
when  Elena,  the  fair-haired  daughter  of  the  speziale,  struck  the  tarn- 
bourine  with  a  grace  worthy  of  Terpsichore  hmelf,  and  sent  out  the 
lusty  whirring  sounds  that  the  excitable  Italians  love  so  well,  and  little 
Giuletta,  who  had  brought  an  harmonioon,  accompanied  her  with  some 
simple  notes,  then  the  bright-eyed  girls  came  quickly,  pressing  through 
the  door,  all  anxious  to  dance  before  the  signora.  They  began — Caro>- 
Kna  with  Michelletta,  sounding  the  merry  castanets,  and  encircling  each 
other — now  near,  now  distant — ^now  accepted,  now  rejected — till  at  last 
Carolina  kneels,  and  her  partner  dances  round  in  triumph.  'Twas  a  pity 
such  eloquent  dan<ang  should  have  been  wasted  on  a  girl ;  'twas  like  a 
prospect  dimly  lighted  by  an  edips^  sun — the  dance,  the  steps  were 
there,  the  form,  the  shape,  the  gesture ;  but  where  was  the  all-pervading 
spirit  ? — the  soul  of  the  universe — man  ?  On  earth  call  him  Apollo,  or 
Pietro,  or  Giovanni,  or  what  name  you  will,  like  the  great  sun  above^ 
all-enlightening,  all-inspiring,  all-powerful — scorching  in  his  love,  ohiU<* 
ing,  blighting  in  his  hate — he  rules  the  destiny  of  woman. 

After  the  dancing  had  fairly  begun,  the  pretty  maidens  excited  each 
other  to  exertion,  the  tambourine  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  many  a 
gracefol  measure  was  threaded.  Maria  danced  fast  and  furiously 'for 
a  while,  as  became  her  pasriouate  nature,  and  stamped  on  the  floor,  and 
flew  round  and  round  with  vehement  energy ;  then,  as  if  a  vision  of  the 

ds  had  suddenly  appeared  before  her,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
ds  and  rushed  out.     **  Povera  Maria,''  said  her  forsaken  partner,  "  ha 
rsuMo  aoSertBT  (she  has  suffiored  much).     The  miUer^s  love  came  too— 
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elie  before  whose  door  the  roses  were  strewn-^looking'  conscious  and 
httpfjy  a  trifle  reserved,  perhaps.  She  sat  in  a  comer  and  arranged  her 
head-dress,  and  smoothed  her  hair,  thinking  donbtless  of  the  miller,  and 
all  the  pleasant  things  he  said. 

After  the  dance  they  partook  of  wine — good  vino  sineero  of  Genzano, 
sweet  and  ereamj,  like  champagne — and  eat  salami  and  cakes,  each 
oomixig  to  thank  the  signora  for  her  gran  bont^  and  to  wish  her  all 
lands  of  felidtj,  ^'  lei  che  era  tanta  bnona."  And  then  the  meny  girls 
ran  off,  and  ^en  ^e  tambourine  was  heard  in  the  street,  and  then  funter 
and  fointer  as  they  ascended  the  hiU,  until  distance  bore  away  the  soimd, 
and  all  was  again  silent. 

Marino,  surrounded  by  castellated  walls  and  towers,  picturesquely 
nfeoated  on  a  rodsy  height  overlooking  the  Campagna,  is  a  place  I  Iotc 
to  visit— a  cosy,  Kappy*looking  spot,  little  suggestive  in  its  aspect  of  the 
dark  reputatioo  it  bears  of  being  in  its  collective  capacity  extraordinarily 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  stiletto.  There  is  a  medieval  look  about  the 
town  that  foscinates  me :  here  an  old  wall  pushes  forward,  forcing  its 
way  through  die  modem  buildings ;  there  an  old  gateway,  flanked  by 
tottering  *' towers  of  other  days,"  leads,  perchance,  up  a  lonely  lane^ 
where,  if  you  value  your  skin,  you  would  do  well  not  to  venture  alone 
after  Uw  Ave  Maria — that  pathetic  twilight  hour  the  euaasnni  love  so 
waiL  Whmever  you  hear  of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  it  is  sure  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  Ave  Maria.  The  sgrassatore  offers  up  his  hasty 
prayer  to  the  Virgin,  fumbles  over  his  corona  (for  they  are  all  wildly 
superstitious),  and,  thus  fortified,  plants  himself,  musket  in  hand,  under 
the  shadow  of  some  high  bridge  or  dark  portone,  or  in  a  wood,  or 
behind  a  wall,  from  whence  he  can  take  a  deliberate  aim  at  your  head, 
-unless  yon  will  freely  consent  to  make  your  meum  his  imtm  instantly,  and 

without  any  kind  of  palaver,  else Heaven  and  aU  its  saints  have  mercy 

on  your  soul ! 

Marino  can  boast  broad  handsome  streets,  where  the  soft  summer 
hreeEes  have  free  leave  to  palpitate ;  there  is  a  pretty  piaraa  with  an 
antique  fountain,  rich  in  gods  and  nymphs,  somewhat  coated  and  obscured 
by  moss,  but  still,  even  in  their  fallen  condition,  respectable  ;  there  is  a 
fine  middle*age  palazso,  looking  down  with  dignified  scorn  on  the  snr* 
rmmding  houses ;  and  there  is  a  duomo,  with  a  handsome  architectural 
&9ade,  to  say  nothing  of  scores  of  pretty  women  wearing  long  whits 
▼eils^  No  wonder  the  town  looks  medieval,  for  its  history  is  a  rare  old 
ofaronicle  of  the  feudal  times  ;  volumes  might  be  written  of  all  the  fights, 
the  sieges,  the  battles  fought  about  its  tottering  walls.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Castrimsenium,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny — whether  fovour* 
ably  or  not  in  regard  to  its  acknowledged  fighting  and  cut-throat  ch»* 
xaoter,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Then  it  afterwards  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  Orsini  fomily,  those  powerful  barons  whose  ceaseless 
here&ary  feuds  with  the  rival  house  of  the  Colonna  so  offcen  crimsoned 
•the  streets  of  Rome  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  and  spread  havoc  and 
mi0ery  over  the  Campagna  and  adjoining  towns.  Marino  was  to  the 
Orsini  a  mountain  stronghold  and  impregnable  fortress,  from  whence 
they  codd  defy  all  law,  human  or  divine,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
(then  weakened  by  distance,  for  those  were  the  days  when  the  terrified 
popes  had  fled  into  France),  or  the  attacks  of  their  hated  rivals,  supported 
as  iiiey  were  by  powerful  aUies,  the  walls  manned  with  stout  Geerman  ma^ 
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eenaries,  more  odious  to  the  Italians  than  the  devil  himself.  These 
the  days  of  the  great  companies,  and  Duke  Werner,  of  romaatic  bandittiy 
who  murdered  as  well  as  robbed,  of  fraud,  rapine,  and  insolence,  "  the 
oppressor's  wrong  and  proud  man's  oontumely"*-daY8  so  black  and 
dreary  and  heavy  with  crime,  one  wonders  how  the  nuserable  old  vrorld 
lived  on,  and  did  not  expire  altogether  in  that  brooding  night 

When  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  this  opaque  doom,  it  was  in  the  person 
of  Rienzi,  the  eccentric  but  generous-hearted  hero,  who,  loving  the  great 
city  which  gave  him  birth  dearer  than  his  soul,  endeavoured  to  revivify 
her  wasted  energies,  and  plant  about  her  dying  trunk  the  finesh  soil  of 
freedom.  In  this  noble  attempt  to  revive  *^  the  good  estate,"  Rienzi  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  bloodthirsty  Roman  barons,  who,  like  foul  and 
savage  beasts,  battened  on  the  general  slaughter.  The  Orsini,  as  bdng 
the  most  savage  and  remorseless  of  them  aJl,  were  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Giordano  Orsini,  expelled  from  Rome  as  a  traitor  to  all  law  and  order, 
retired  to  the  fortress  of  Marino,  where  he  was  ben^;ed  by  Riena,  but 
the  Bear  and  the  Orsini  prevailed,  and  Rienzi  was  driven  back. 

in  the  following  century,  amid  the  chances  and  changes  of  war,  Marino 
passed  into  the  possession  of  their  rivals,  the  Colonna,  who  at  last,  afker 
Laving  sacrificea  thousands  of  lives,  and  spread  misery  and  annihilation 
around,  conquered  their  ancient  foes.  ^'  Revenge  and  the  Colonna"  was 
now  the  cry.  ^'  The  Bear^'  was  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  on  some 
old  frieze^  or  capital,  or  painted  sign,  which  the  rival  house  had  not  cared 
to  obliterate.  When  Martin  the  Fifth  ascended  the  Papal  throne,  af^ 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  ended  the  disgraceful  schism  which  had  so 
long  rent  Mother  Church,  he  came  to  reside  at  the  stronghold  of  Marino, 
as  an  impregnable  fortress  where,  surrounded  by  his  powerful  family, 
whose  glory  was  now  at  its  very  acme,  and  defended  by  their  retainers,  he 
could  live  in  armed  peace. 

Many  times,  subsequently,  the  possession  of  this  stronghold  was  dis- 
puted. Once  it  was  besieged  by  Ricci,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  one  of  those 
warlike  prelates  who  loved  plated  armour  better  than  the  sacerdotal  robe, 
embroidered  copes,  or  cup  and  chalice.  Again  the  stout  fortress  was 
attacked  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth.  But  the  Colonna,  determined  not  to  lose 
possession  of  so  valuable  a  retreat,  fortified  it  anew  with  massive  walls 
and  strong  towers,  whose  ruins  still  remain,  broken  by  umbrageous  trees 
and  waving  shrubs,  frowning  down  over  the  lovely  valley  below — a  valley 
so  narrow,  and  deep,  and  mysterious,  so  belted  and  darkened  by  woods, 
such  a  still,  quiet  retreat,  that  before  descending  a  very  precipitous  hill, 
and  actually  treading  its  cool  recesses,  one  would  never  dream  that  it 
existed  at  all.  Oh!  the  romantic,  solitary  spot,  surrounded  by  Yalka 
opening  into  rocky  ravines  and  fissures,  all  of  the  same  ruddy  sunburnt 
tuDit  as  the  bare  rocks  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Great  overarching 
trees  of  living  oak,  side  by  side  with  the  ilex,  a  bubbling  stream  that 
sparkles  through  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  overhanging  woods  mantling 
the  hill-sides,  altogether  make  it  a  place  to  dream  of — cool,  murmuring, 
and  refreshing,  while  the  surrounding  lands  are  baked  by  the  fervid  sun. 
Th^  is  a  gate  beside  a  fountain  that  bursts  splashing  out  of  a  wall, 
leading  up  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  glen  through  an  overarched  walk  ' 
of  willows,  whose  delicate  spraving  branches  fall  twisting  like  ringlets 
over  the  underwood,  and  the  tall  flowers  that  spring  from  the  fat,  moist 
scmL     This  is  the  Parco  di  Colonna,  a  labyrinth  of  loveliness,  leading  on 
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under  grcrjr  rocks  OTer  wooded  braes,  by  lawns  sown  with  the  pink  and 
white  cyofaniens,  opening  oat  like  fairy  parlours  under  the  umbrageous 
rocks,  rent  asunder  by  the  descending  stream.  After  following  this 
beauteous  ravine  iot  some  time,  a  bluff  face  of  tu£a  rock,  ovennantled 
with  arbutus  and  acanthus  plants,  appears,  out  of  whose  sides  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  cool  valley,  a  sparkling  stream,  gushes  forth,  and  nils 
into  two  shallow  cinsular  reservoirs  or  basins,  before  pouring  its  waters 
through  the  emerald  grass  that  carpets  the  dell.  I  am  particular  in 
describing  the  aspect  of  this  spot,  for  this  valley — which  I  would  have 
you  admire  as  much  as  I  do — has  a  history — an  ancient,  timewom  history 
—chronicled  by  old  Livy  himself.  The  same  rocks  that  shelter  us,  tb^ 
ancient  oaks  and  sombre  ilex-trees  under  which  I  stand,  and  this  brawling 
stream,  rushing  from  the  silent  woods  to  careen  in  light  and  sunshine 
beyond,  saw  the  Latin  tribes  assemble  firom  the  day  that  proud  Alba  fell, 
and  could  no  longer  shelter  the  confederate  nations  within  her  stately 
palaces.  The  forty*seven  tribes,  forming  the  strength  of  infant  Rome, 
neld  their  triumphant  festivities  on  the  Alban  Mount,  whose  summit  tops 
the  distant  prospect,  and  met  for  deliberation  at  the  Acqua  Ferentina, 
where,  under  the  leafy  canopy,  they  sat  in  solemn  conclave  with  the 
Roman  state. 

On  a  certain  day,  when  kings  swayed  over  the  seven  hiUs  of  Rome, 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  called  the  Proud-^e  who  had  cruelly  caused  his 
&ther-in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  to  be  put  to  death,  the  husband  of  the 
wicked  Tullia,  who,  driving  from  the  Forum  by  "the  Cyprian  street, 
where  the  encdosure  of  Difuia  stood,  towards  the  Virbian  Hill,''  ordered 
her  charioteer  to  pass  over  her  fether's  corpse — Lucius  Tarquinius,  the 
last  long  of  Rome,  issued  orders  that  the  Latin  chie£si  should  assemble  at 
the  grove  of  Ferentina,  to  confer  on  some  matters  of  common  concern. 
They  came  accordingly  in  great  numbers  at  the  dawn  of  day,  but  Tar- 
quinius delayed  makug  his  appearance  until  sunset.  Meanwhile  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  various  topics  of  general  interest,  were  discussed  by 
the  assembled  chiefis  as  they  sat  by  the  banks  of  the  stream,  waiting  tfale 
arrival  of  Tarquinius,  who,  in  thus  disregarding  his  appointment,  taught 
all  men  that  he  was  with  reason  called  '^  the  Proud."  Tumus  Herdonius, 
the  chief  of  Ariccia,  was  particularly  violent  in  his  complaints  against 
Tarquinius,  and  eloquently  resented  the  a£Gront  put  on  them  all  by  his 
absence.  "  It  was  no  wonder,"  said  he,  "  that  the  surname  of  *  Proud ' 
had  been  given  him  at  Rome.  Could  any  greater  instance  of  pride  be 
given  than  by  thus  trifling  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Latins,  after  their 
chiefs  had  come  so  great  a  distance  in  obedience  to  his  summons?  He 
surely  must  be  making  trial  of  their  patience,  intending,  if  they  submitted, 
utterly  to  crush  them,  for  it  was  plain  by  such  conduct  he  aimed  at 
universal  sovereignty." 

This  and  mudi  more  was  spoken  by  Tumus  of  Ariccia.  While  he 
was  haranguing  the  people,  Tarquin  himself  appeared,  and  every  one 
then  turned  from  Tumus  to  salute  Tarquinius,  who  was  surrounded  by 
his  lictors  and  attendants — a  pompous  train  befitting  so  powerful  a 
^  king.  Standing  forth  in  the  grove,  he  apologbed  to  the  chiefs  for  his  re- 
*  missness,  saving  '^  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Rome,  having  been 
chosen  umpire  between  a  fether  and  son ;"  which,  when  Tumus  under- 
stood,  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  ^'  That  there  was  no  controversy  between 
a  father  and  son  that  ought  not  to  be  terminated  in  a  few  words,  for  that 
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a  lebellioas  ion  afaould  mS&r  the  eoDMqveaoet  o£  his  reheilioiL"  Indew], 
Tunkus  continued  ao  indignant  at  the  dight  pat  upon  the  ehiefiiy  that  lie 
VBttred  from  the  tmembly^  leaving  the  rest  in  considtatioB  ^vith  Tv- 
quinius. 

Now  this  latter  was  highly  incensed  at  seeing  Tnrnus  retire  into  die 
woods — ^^where  temporary  lod^nge  had  been]  prepaied  for  the  ohiefii  <o> 
being  a  bad  and  wicked  man,  and  fresh  from  the  nnirder  of  his  &tfaer*iti- 
kw^  be  determined  to  have  his  life.  In  order  to  effeet  thb  porpose^  he 
bribed  some  Ariodans  to  convey  a  quantity  of  swords  privately  into  Tuw 
nus*8  lodgings  during  die  course  of  the  night ;  ihen,  a  little  befeve  son- 
rise,  he  caused  die  other  chiefii  to  be  summoned  in  great  haste,  as  if  he 
had  been  alarmed  by  some  eztraordioary  cinnimstanees,  ezdaaming,  as 
they  entered,  '<  That  his  accidental  delay  of  yesterday  was  surely  owing 
to  die  £ivour  of  the  gods,  having  been  the  means  of  preserving  him  and 
them  from  destruction,  for  that  he  had  been  assured  that  Tunras  of 
Aiioda  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  ninrder  them  all,  that  he  alone  might 
rule  over  Latium*  He  was  told,  indeed,"  he  artfully  condnned,  ^*  diat  a 
vast  number  of  swords  had  been  privately  conveyed  to  his  lodging,  l&ere- 
fora  he  requested  all  the  ohicft  to  accompany  him  at  onee,  and  see  if  die 
report  were  true."  Great  commodon  was  shown  by  the  chieia  as  they 
listened  to  what  Tarqutn  said,  and  they  uldmately  followed  him  to 
that  part  of  the  wood  where  Turnus  lay  asleep,  surrounded  by  his  gnaids. 
His  servants,  observing  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  chiefi^  prepared,  out 
of  afifecdon  to  their  master,  to  oppose  their  approach ;  but  being  ftw  in 
mimber  they  were  soon  secured,  and  the  aworas  which  Tarqtunius  had 
cansed  to  be  concealed  were  drawn  forth  from  every  part  of  the  lodging. 
Then  Turnus  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  an  assembly  of  the  cfaiefii  being 
called,  and  the  swords  hmag  bnra^ht  down  and  laid  in  the  midst,  dieir 
fiuy  became  so  ungovernable  that  they  would  not  even  allow  him  to 
raeak  in  hia  own  defence,  but  at  once  commanded  that  he  ahodd  be 
thrown  into  the  reservoir  of  the  Aoqua  Ferentina — Caput  Aqua  Fermt" 
tmw — where  a  hurdle  was  placed  over  him,  and  a  heap  of  stones  upon  it, 
until  he  was  drowned. 

Extraordinary  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  Acqua 
Ferendna  still  remains  precisely  in  its  original  state,  being  the  bluff  faee 
of  rook  I  have  so  particularly  deaoribed,  from  whence  the  stream  flows 
into  a  circular  reservoir,  much  too  shallow,  indeed,  to  drown  a  man,  unless 
he  were  pressed  down  by  absolute  force. 

S..— ~  (which,  if  you  like,  shall  stand  for  Sculpture  once  move)  came 
up  to  pay  us  a  visit  foom  imperial  Rome.  (I  feel  such  respect  and  love 
for  die  dear  old  dty,  I  can  never  mendon  it  without  qualifying  it  widi 
a  majesdc  adjecdve.)  Well,  S  came  up,  and  underwent  quite  a  chapter 

of  accidents.  The  horse  sent  to  meet  him,  troubled  by  a  chronic  affeedon 
of  the  loss  of  a  fore*l^  occasionally,  waa  taken  bad  with  the  old  complaint 
on  the  road,  and  without  the  slightest  intimadon  of  his  intendon~-whieh, 
considering  die  (nrcumstanoes,  would  only  have  been  polite— nlropped  poor 
S  ■  on  a  heap  of  stones.  S  ,  bruised,  astonished,  and  indienant, 
reused  to  mount  the  treacherous  quadruped  any  more,  so  addressed  him- 
self to  the  journey  on  foot,  but  as  tne  mountain  road  through  the  macekia 
is  as  difficult  as  the  road  to  Paradise,  when  he  arrived,  what  with  the 
fodgue,  and  the  heat,  and  the  bmiaea,  he  was  inconsolable* 

The  Jwxt  moming  it  rained  an  Italian  defaige ;  notwithatandiag  wUdi 
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8'  '  '  would  ride  out  on  another  hone  throagfh  tihe  forest^  damp  as  a 
^onge  after  the  recent  moistare.  We  told  him  he  would  have  a  return 
ef  the  Roman  fever ;  bnt  all  in  vain,  off  he  went,  and  on  again  came  the 
lain — a  reepeotable  waterspout  Hours  flew  by,  the  rain  continued, 
hut  no  S— - —  appeared,  so  we  supposed  some  of  the  elderly  English 
maidens  abounding  at  L'Ariooia  had  taken  eompassion- on  him,  and 
housed  him.  Not  a  Int.  Up  comes  a  Kttle  pen<m«note,  saying  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  Palanuola,  the  romantic  convent  on  the  shores  of  the 
Alban  Lake,  and  was  so  happy  with  the  Franciscan  monks  he  didn't 
intend  to  return  till  the  next  morning.  When  he  came  back  he  told  us 
all  about  it. 

The  rain  driving  him  in,  and  an  ominous  fit  of  shivering  supervening, 
i3b»  good  monks  were  full  of  compassion.  He  was  installed  in  the 
great  sala,  looking  out  over  the  mysterious  lake^  from  a  window  with  a 
balcony  '^  alia  Giuglietta."  This  room,  grand  and  spacious  as  a  feudal 
ball,  was  lined  with  pictures  of  founders,  bene&cton,  popes,  and  saints-— 
all  good  and  holy  men,  whose  images  seemed  to  sanctify  die  sc^mn 
space.  Here,  on  a  late  occasion,  the  dear  benign  Pope  was  received 
when  he  visited  Palasroola,  and  here  all  the  woraiy  Franosoans  kissed 
Ins  hand. 

Then  they  took  him  through  long  corridora  lined  with  cells  and  dor* 
mitories  on  either  hand,  each  bed  with  its  little  crucifix  lying  demurely 
on  the  sheets,  down  into  a  beautiful  garden,  *<  quite,"  Is  he  said,  ^  unreal 
and  enchanted-looking,  like  fairyland."  Cypresses,  the  Virgin's  tree  that 
points  towards  heaven,  grew  there  in  tluek,  tangled  masses,  flinging 
around  mystic  shadows,  and  ilex  woods,  and  firesh  oaks,  and  sycamores ; 
and  long  broad  walks  stretched  across  the  formal  grass-plots  on  by  ruined 
fountains,  where  pale  lilies  grew,  to  shady  groves  beyond.  On  one  side 
the  garden  was  enclosed  by  medieval  wails  (the  plaee  is  more  a  fortress 
than  a  monastery  even  now),  castellated  and  tnrreted,  and  carved  in 
quaint  devices,  with  heavy  stanchions  and  buttresses  overiianging  the 
trackless  woods  that  are  mirrored  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleeping  lake. 

'^  Such  walls,"  said  S ^  **  reminded  one  of  Castle  Dangerous,  and 

giants^  and  dragons,  and  magicians,  and  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
dear  old  stories  one  has  tremUed-  over  in  one's  childhood." 

Well,  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  antique  garden,  along  whose  front 
ran  a  lordly  teirace,  uprose  the  solemn  rocks  on  which  the  building  stood, 
moss-grown  and  grey  with  the  hoary  dew  of  centuries — a  heaw  load 
since  the  worid  was  young ;  there  they  lay,  nitsA  and  ravined,  and  broken 
into  fantastic  glens  and  crevices— here  a  yawning  cavern,  going  no  one 
could  guess  where ;  there  a  hole,  as  deep  as  Malabolge ;  further  on,  a  deep, 
deep  rif^  bottomless  as  the  everlasting  pit.  Such  a  garden  as  S  ■ 
described  it,  with  the  sedate  friars  creeping  noiselessly  about,  their  black 
robes  and  monkish  cowls,  candled  feet  and  hempen  girdles,  harmonising, 
like  a  chord  of  sweet  music,  with  the  impressive  aspect  of  that  fiur,  sad 


There  was  no  end  to  the  ffentilezee  of  these  worthy  Fxandsoans,  who, 
after  walking  him  all  round  and  about,  through  the  vme  pergolas  and  up 
among  the  leafy  arbours  in  the  rock,  showed  him  the  estabhshinent,  the 
stables,  the  bakehouse— where  a  lay-brother  was  up  to  the  dhows  kneading 
flour ;  the  kitchen-— where  another  cowled  monk  was  labouxinfl^  among  the 
frizzling  spits,  and  pots,  and  pans;  einen  to  the  savage  dog  that  kept  the 
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gate.  Then  he  saw  the  church  and  the  organ,  where  they  dail^  sang  thdr 
psalms  of  love  and  praise ;  and,  in  fact,  everythmg — ecclesiastic,  mun* 
dane,  domestic,  romantic,  feudal — in  this  forest-home  and  convent-fortress. 

When  supper  was  ready,  the  monks,  twelve  in  number,  assembled  in 
the  refectory,  spread  with  little  tables,  each  table  being  laid  for  two 
persons ;  in  the  centre  was  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  pcuironide  wine.  The 
superior  took  his  station  at  the  top  of  the  room — an  eagle-eyed,  sharp- 
featured  man,  wearing  spectacles,  with  an  inveterate  habit  of  putting 
away  everything  into  the  overhanging  folds  of  his  right  sleeve.  At  his 
little  table  was  seated  a  friar  from  Assisi,  on  a  visit— a  personage  of 
importance;  for,  although  the  francbcans  are  a  begging  order  and 
ought  to  possess  nothing,  all  the  monks  at  Assisi  are  gentlemen  and 
Possidentis  and,  as  such,  much  regarded  b^  their  poorer  brethren. 
When  the  superior  had  pronounced  a  benedicite,  and  blessed  the  tables, 
and  the  monks  had  crossed  and  blessed  themselves,  the  cena  was  brought 
in  by  the  lay-brethren— humble,  servile  species  of  the  ''  Friar  Ti*dc^ 
pattern,  red-cheeked,  jolly,  and  cunning-looking,  and  withal  orthodozly 
smelly  and  dirty.  These  lay-brethren,  never  having  been  ordained 
priests  like  the  other  monks,  form  the  eoclesiastic  ^'profanum  vulgus,** 
A  priest  is  a  gentleman  though  penniless,  because  he  i«  a  priest,  and  can 
celebrate  mass  and  offer  the  blessed  sacrifice ;  but  these — they  are  the 

oipoUL     Well — speaking  after  S ,  for  no  .woman,  under  pain  of  ihe 

most  horrible  excommunications,  can  enter  these  doors — the  cena,  oon* 
sisting  of  the  minestra  (broth),  and  a  frittura  or  omelette,  salad,  and 
roasted  quails,  fat  and  luscious,  shot  by  Fra'  Felice  in  the  wood,  and  fidi 
netted  by  Fra'  Giacomo  in  the  classic  lake^  was  admirably  washed  down  by 
such  wine.     Ye  heathen  gods !  had  ye  then  left  behind  a  sample  of  Bac- 

chus's  sparkling  cup  when  ye  fled  from  these  your  native  wilds  ?     S 

got  qtdte  rampant  about  the  wine,  I  assure  you ;  and  said  the  monks, 
though  moderate,  seemed  to  enjoy  and  value  its  fine  flavour.  One 
frote  entering  after  the  benedidte,  kneeled  on  the  floor  before  the 
superior,  with  his  hands  clasped;  the  superior,  hotly  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  the  Possidente  from  Assisi,  not  perceivmg  him,  there  he 
knelt  motionless,  looking  like  a  penitent  ghost  come  to  be  shriven,  until 
at  length,  on  turning  round,  he  saw  him,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
him,  and  the  frate  took  his  allotted  place.  * 

After  supper  all  the  community  assembled  in  the«noble  sala,  the 
setting  sun  lighting  up  the  old  walls  in  a  glowing  haze.  Beyond,  over 
the  sea  and  the  Campagna,  bands  of  gold  and  purple  clouds  shone  for 
a  while,  then  the  blue  hills  melted  into  grey,  and  the  gloomy  mountains 
darkened  into  black,  with  here  and  there  a  pistol-shot  of  Hsht  searing 
the  heavens — the  sun  going  down  opposite  the  convent  winddw.  Then 
the.  window  was  closed,  and  the  lucema  appeared,  and  cards  were 
brought  out,  and  the  monks  played  una  partita  with  the  well- 
thumbed  pack,  which  had  afforded  amusement  to  many  a  generation  of 

tonsured  friars.     S played  too,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fra' 

Bonaventura,  an  amiable  young  monk,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  woods, 
and  remarked  from  Ids  apostle  kind  of  head.  And  then,  when  night 
was  come,  they  made  up  a  bed  for  S  in  the  great  sala,  where  he 

slept  soundly,  lulled  by  the  soft  night  breezes  rustling  among  the  forest 
trees,  under  the  custody  of  those  stem  old  images  looking  down  from 
the  walls — the  guardian  angels  of  the  place. 
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DE.  DE  JONGH'S 

LI6HT  BROWN  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

FreBcribed  with  complete  confidence  by  the  Faculty  for  its  purity,  efficacy,  and  marked 
snperiority  over  all  other  kinds  in  the  treatment  of 

Confamption,  BroncMtis,  Asfhma,  Oont,  Bhenmatinn,  Biseases  of  fhe  8km, 
Blokets,  InfiEuitile  Wasting,  General  Debility,  and  all  Scrofdlons  AflEbc- 
tions. 

It  is  entirely  free  firom  nauseous  flavour,  and  being  invariably  and  carefully  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis — axd  oklt  supplibd  in  8bai.bd  bottlbs  to  preclude  bdbsbquemt 
▲DXIXTT7SE  OK  ADDLTBRATiON— this  Oil  posscsses  a  guarantee  of  genuineness  and  purity 
offered  by  no  other  Oil  in  the  market. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    SELECT   MEDICAL    TESTIMONIALS:- 

ARTHUB  H.  HASSALLy  M.I>^  F.L.S.,  M.B.C.P. 

Chief  Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  ''Lancet/*  Author  of  *<Food  and  its 
Adulterations,*'  &c.  &c.  &;c. 

"  I  hare  more  than  once,  at  different  times,  subjected  your  Light  Brown  Oil  to  chemical  andnia;;- 
ASB  THIS  TJKEJXOWET  TO  TOURSBLF— and  I  have  always  foand  it  to  be  free  from  all  impnritv,  and  rich  in 
the  constituents  of  bile.  So  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  article,  that  I  usually  prescribe  it  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best  condition.** 


The  late  JONATHAN  PEBEIBA,  M.D.,  F.RS.E,,  F.L.S., 

Professor  at  the  University  of  London,  Author  of  "  The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics,**  &c  &c.  &c. 

"  I  know  that  no  one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  this  medicine  as  yourself,  WHOM  I  BE6ABD  AS  THE  HIGHEST  AUTHOBITT  ON 
THE  SUBJECT.  The  Oil  which  you  gave  me  was  the  rerylfinest  quality,  wnether  considered  with  re- 
ference to  its  cobur,flaTour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  AM  SATISFIED  THAT  FOB.  MEDICINAL 
FUEPOSES  NO  FINER  OIL  CAN  BE  TEOCUEBD.*' 


Extract  proh  the  '^LANOBT,"  July  29, 1854. 

'*  Cod  Lirer  Oil  has  become  one  of  the  most  generally  prescribed  and  popular  remedies  of  the  day,  and 
there  are  but  few  medical  men  who  hare  prescribed  it  largely  who  do  not  bear  witness  to  the  beneflt 
▼eiy  ft'equently  derived  fh)m  this  remedy,  especially  in  esses  of  scrofula  and  phthisis. 

"After  a  carefUl  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  OU,  Dr.  de  Jongh  fibres  the  pre- 
ferenoe  to  the  Light  Brown  Oil  over  the  Pale  Oil,  which  contains  scarcely  any  voutile  fkttv  adid,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  elements  of  bile,  and  upon  which  ingredients  tlie 
eflScacy  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  no  doubt  partly  depends.  Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Psle  Oil  ara 
attributable  to  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  especially  to  its  filtration  through  charcoal.  IN 
THE  PREFERENCE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BROWN  OYER  THE  PALE  OIL  WE  VVUjY  CONCUR. 

"  We  have  carefully  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Light  Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  for  medical  use 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  de  Jongh,  and  obtained  from  the  wholesale  agents,  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford, 
and  Co.,  77,  Strand.    We  find  it  to  be  genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine  and  the  elements  of  bile." 


Sold  ONLY  in  bottles,  capsuled,  and  labelled  with  DR.  DE  JONGH'S  Signature,  with- 
out WHICH  NONE  ASB  GBNUDnB,  hj 

ANSAB,  HABFOBD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  London, 

Dr.  Db  Jonoh'6  sole  Consignees;  and  hy  most  respectable  Chemists  in  Town  and 

Country. 

HALF  PINTS  (lO  ounces)^  Oft.  6d.;  PINTS  (flO  onnees),  Am.  9d.;  QUARTS  (40 
ounces),  9a.     IMPERIAXi  WBASURB. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


THE  CRIMEA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

At  ihe  period  when  the  Tartar  Khans  were  still  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Baktchi-Sarai,  the  Tauiic  peninsula  was  rather  densely  populated,  if 
we  regard  its  arpa  and  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  country.  During 
ihe  eighteenth  century,  however,  this  population  was  so  lowered  by  war, 
internal  dissensions,  and  after  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  country,  by 
emigration,  that  towards  the  end  of  that  century  it  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  60,000.  Since  that  period  it  has  risen  again,  owing  to  the 
zealous  exerdons  made  by  Russia  to  populate  once  more  the  desolated 
region;  hut  with  the  exception  of  Sebastopol,  which  contained  above 
41,000  inhabitants  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  Karasu  Bazar 
was  the  only  city  which  attuned  a  population  of  15,000:  even  the  old 
capital,  Baktchi-Sarai,  and  the  new  governmental  city  of  Simpheropol, 
have  each  only  12,000  souls.  But  what  is  become  of  that  civilisation, 
whose  seed  was  formerly  borne  from  the  west  to  the  shores  of  the  Pontic 
peninsula — of  the  once  so  flourishing  colonies  and  seaports  of  the  Genoese? 
kafifa,  formerly,  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  brilliant  with 
splendour  and  wealth,  and  by  means  of  its  commerce  propagating  the 
cause  of  Western  civilisation  along  the  littoral  of  Pontus,  is  now,  as  it 
were,  a  desert,  and  the  population  has  degenerated  to  4700.  According 
to  the  statements  of  Prince  Anatol  Demido£P,  the  entire  Crimean  penin-* 
sula  in  1837  had  only  a  population  of  190,000,  while  P.  von  ELoppen 
estimates  the  population  of  the  whole  government  of  Tauria,  comprismg 
the  Crimea  and  the  Nogai  country  to  the  north,  at  572,000  souls,  of 
whom,  in  the  year  1850,  245,700  were  Tartars. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Crimea  is  composed  of 
the  Tartars,  in  addition  to  whom  there  are  Russians,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Germans,  Kartiite,  and  other,  Jews  and  gipsies.  The  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  are  divided  into  mountain  and  steppe  Tartars.  Both  unite,  with 
great  honesty  and  good  faith,  with  charity  to  the  unfortunate,  with  the 
greatest  affection  to  fiunily  and  friends,  with  a  pious,  harmless,  cheerful 
temperament,  a  distaste  for  work  and  indolence.  Neither  the  great  love 
of  money,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Tartars  in  an  eminent  degree,  nor  the 
example  of  the  ever  busy  Germans,  whose  increasing  prosperity  does  not 
escape  their  notice,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  disturb  the  innate  pro" 
pensity  of  the  Tartars  for  comfortable  laziness.  The  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  are  more  civilised  and  moral  than  the  Nogais  living  to  the  north 
of  them :  they  are  good,  gentle,  and  hospitable  beings.  The  Nogais 
eat  horseflesh,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Crimean  Tartars,  who 
five  on  milk,  batter,  honey,  eggBy  poultry,  fruit,  rice^  mutton,  corn, 
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millet,  Stc  Polygamy  is  permitted  them  as  Muhammadans,  but  is  not 
so  frequent,  or  so  extended,  as  among  the  OsmanlL  They  have  retained 
their  Eastern  garb  thoroughly.  The  men  have  their  heads  smoothly 
shorn,  wear  in  winter  woollen  caps ;  in  summer,  turbans.  Their  shirts 
have  loose  sleeves,  their  jaehets  are  made  ef  silk  md  eotton,  tibeir  troa- 
ser^  bo«nd  tiehtly  bel#v  tlie  knee,  extend  in  thick  fidds  to  the  centre  of 
the  calf,  and  Siey  wear  slippers  of  Cordovan  leather.  The  festal  attire 
of  the  women  consists  of  a  red  cap^  a  coloured  silk  tightly-fitting  bodice 
with  a  cafbn,  red  or  green  silk  trousers,  and  yellow  slippers.  The 
Tartars  are  divided  into  Mursi,  or  noUes ;  Mulbhs,  or  priests ;  and  coun- 
trymen. The  nobles  wear  the  Circassian  dress,  have  a  very  stately  ap- 
nearanee  on  honeback,  and  their  elotfaes  ave  adcumed  vitk  gnM  and  silver 
fringe.  One  of  the  richest  Muni  is  Mohamed  Mnrsa,  in  the  viUaipe  of 
Saltan  Mahmud,  who  has  2%fiO0  acves  of  kmd.  The  :|hilU»  aw  held 
in  gNAt  ae^Mct  The  Taitars  are  firee  men,  and  fHito  igDonni  ef  the 
Uessings  of  seildom.  Neither  noble  »or  peasant  pays  teMi,  not  mt 
they  liaUe  to  conacnptioB.  The  ioAefceime  with  ChnstiaB  cokmists  has 
jsaoAj  entirely  destroyed  the  fanatic  hatred  ef  those  of  a  diffanni;  fivth^ 
and  tne  Tartan,  amcmg  the  Muhammadae  moes  ef  the  Eai^  urn  the 
only  ones  who,  in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  their  religioo,  jveveal  seaxesly 
a  trace  of  bigotry.  Christians  visit  the  ewsqaes  dMriog  the  nigfat  pnyen 
at  the  time  ef  Rewtaiaii,  are  prasent  at  the  stmnge  devotioos  of  iim 
Dervishes,  ezamiee  the  graves  of  saints,  aad  everywhene  aseet  with 
smiliBig  faces.  Morita  Wagner,  who  observed  the  momsftain  Tartars 
more  closely  than  many  other  travellen  have  done,  eaUs  them  hespiteUe 
and  amiable.  Aecordmg  to  his  statement,  the  Tartar  popdatiea  of  tbe 
rocky  souiiiem  coast  amoonts  to  about  20,000.  They  Inie  ie  villa^oi^ 
heving  a  very  picturesque  site  on  the  sides  of  the  gmwntaini^  ar  in  the 
▼alleys  and  zaviaes;  and,  thio^gh  tfieirparoUar  style  of  aiialiitect«zi^j^ 
easily  distinguished  from  the  viUages  of  the  Russaan  eaowm  peasav 
the  Gennan  and  Bulgarian  coloniatfc    The  aide  of  a  bill  genciilly  < 


as  the  back  wall  of  the  house ;  posts,  the  inteoBtices  bebpeen  which  ese 
£lled  up  with  stones,  day,  or  mud,  form  the  other  thin  waHs;  d» 
xoo(  which  thus  appears  to  grew  out  of  the  biU,  is  perfiMatly  fla^  eovesed 
with  mould,  turf,  or  reeds,  aed  senses  to  dry  fruit,  linen,  end  for  ether 
household  arrangements.  It  prefects  over  tb  front  wall,  end  fonos  a 
qpecies  of  venadafa  with  the  poets  whieh  sumort  at  la  die  noteanr 
ere  two  rooms  very  scantily  fureished,  bat  always  eaaMbtty  feovaded 
with  cloths  and  icarpeta. 

The  Tartan  of  the  southern  ooast-range  diitf  materially  fr«a  dioaa  f£ 
Hbe  northern  steppe  in  their  features.  Among  the  former  the  Hoa^eJlien 
type  has  ahnost  entirely  disappeared;  they  have  n^gdar,  rsJkr  hvead, 
faoes^  without  the  projecting  cheek-bones,  the  oUioue,  crafty  tyei^  nnd 
the  fiat  noses  of  the  steppe  Tartan  and  Nogau.  They  aie  generaUfr  of 
a  middle  height,  though  frequently  below  ii,  and  stoutly  huHt.  Xatt 
men  are  very  rare^  as  well  as  lean  individuals.  Gencarally,  tfiese  Tartarf 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblanoe  to  the  Turks  than  to  the  fonaticNegaas 
beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Perseop,  or  even  to  the  northecn  inhabitants  ef 
the  Tauric  peninsula.  These  Taitars  of  the  south  oeeit  n»  paohab^ 
descendaats  of  the  Turoomaa  eoBsponents  of  thew  Mongolian  h^ois  whe 
conquered  the  Crimea  under  Batu  Khan:  a  gnat.jpartun  ei  the  Ikioo- 


and  SUtppe  Tartan.  IStf 

mum  iraro  then  wtjated  to  the  Memgolb,  attd,  lib  aMqr  odmr  niifoM, 
fandiDlolk>w«iwteHi«rcCtlwvKt»r.  Tint  suppoatm  is  backed  np^ 
Mt  iMMiy  hf  the  fiuMd  configMrtMHi  of  tibe  tnh^  Inii  dso  by  the  dr- 
MDBlaace  that  the  T»t«  4ialeet»  ipcAen  ai  the  eoirth  of  the  CiiMS, 
differs  modi  WflefroMteTvkishhBigiHigvtfaeii  does  the  Ingoege  of 
Ae  steppe  Tvtsn.  Mil,  it  k  Mi  improbiMe  that  aiiMlgaiiwdoiiB  widi 
1  oi  the  larter  imee  oseuried,  end  that  eepechfly  meay  Gieek  sad 
iao  fSMsgadsfi  iatenuHrnsd  §ovmmlj  widi  the  Tarter  aaonntsin 
Serend  iBqaireie,  saaong  othen  tile  ieanied  state-eonneiyor  Ste- 
ven, in  aiaipheiopol,  are  even  off  the  opimoD  that  aeaify  the  entife  popo- 
hAou  of  the  Crimean  sondi  coast  is  deBeeDded  hom  these  rroegadw. 
Paiias  aneationi^  waumg  odier  reasess,  that  these  Tartars  reesive  Irom 
tfw  aeiAerft  slsppe  Tartan  the  oaatsmptsieus  tide  of  Tat,  as  a  sneer  at 
their  ioipasedBBaent.  The  fiwt  dnt  dMsr  hngoage  wies  so  sKght^f 
frsna  dK  TmUih,  Urnat  iaqmrefs  try  to  aeoooot  for  by  the  lepeatod 
intcjiinnias  hetweea  die  ports  of  die  Crimea  aad  Turkey,  a  sopposidea 
whieh  eettainly  pesssssse  eonsidsmlde  psobability.  On  the  odier  hand, 
die?  hmgna^e  of  this  moontain  popokdon  wookl  oonlain  many  Oieek 
and  Acmeniaa  eomponents^  were  they  really  descendants  of  renegades. 
At  the  same  dme,  some  of  die  Cireek  and  Armenian  asanners,  ensComs, 
mdeharaetflnsdcfl^  wenld  have  been  intained ;  but  ef  tins  Morita  Wagner 
iMmdaotraear 

The  steppe  Tartars,  who  form  die  greater  part  of  die  Tartar  popaisdan 
of  the  Crimea,  faaTe  the  pure  MongoJian  eonfigamtion,  and  retain  the 
ei^imd  ^Fpe  in  their  fcatares.  They  ave  a  pastoral  laoe,  aad  often 
maintain  large  herds  ef  caaiels.  Aldioogh  extremely  rongh,  they  are 
distinguished  for  dmplicity  of  manners  and  hospitality.  Bat  ^ttej  are 
inferier  te  the  moontain  Tartars  in  a  moral  aspect,  and  the  latter  indeed 
poBBcaB  maay  ef  die  honourable  qnaHdes  of  the  Turks,  but  also  many 
wtaes  whin  dm  Turk  is  %norant  e£  Among  them  are  found  few 
traoea  ef  those  mmatoral  sensual  exoesses  which  are  so  general  in  T^dsh 
towns,  and  among  the  higher  classes.  Hence  these  Tartars  are  a  race  of 
men  nMKh  mom  healthy  and  poweiM  dwn  the  degenerate  Turks ;  aad 
heaoe,.  too^  we  fiad  in  most  families  of  die  Crimean  monntaineerB  domes- 
tic pease  and  love  between  blood  relatkms,  which  is  absent  among  die 
Tories,  aad  ne^ar  can  be  foond  where  immorality  is  preyalent.  Nearly 
aft  die  Tartan  keep  themaelTCS  clean  and  tidy,  and  their  handsome 
pessons  isrm  a  pteasant  contrast  to  the  clumsy  Russian  serfs^  who^  next 
to  the  Tartasa^  form  the  chief  population  of  Ae  soudi  coast.  The 
yoaager  Tartars^  who  live  in  the  vicini^  of  Russians,  and  Tisit  the  laiger 
Burfcets,  generally  speah  a  litUe  Russian.  In  the  larger  mountain  ^- 
lages,  sadi  as  Ussen-basb  and  Badarak,  there  are  many  Tartars  T^ry  well 
off,  whoae  hooses  hate  en^en  a  second  story,  whera  the  room  of  the  males 
is  amply  supplied  widi  divans.  The  true  Nogais,  belonging  not  to  the 
golden  but  dm  blue  horde  of  the  Tartars,  never  inhabited  die  Taurie 


As  regards  die  Russian  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  and  especially  of 
the  south  coast,  they  consist,  with  die  eaeepdon  of  afow  employes^  estate- 
k^dens,  merchants,  and  free  labourem,  ot  serfs  belonging  to  Russian 
gmndaeaw  At  the  period  when  the  most  exaggerated  ideas  were  enter- 
^—'^  of  the  tetihly  of  die  Crimean  sonth  eoast,  many  rich  Russiaas 
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bought  large  tracts  of  land,  and  had  them  cultiTated  by  their  aerfir. 
}faoy  nerer  even  Tinted  their  Dew  possessions,  bat  left  mem  to  tiieir 
stewards,  and  continued  their  eztraTafi;ant  life  in  the  two  captals  of 
Russia.  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  real  nature  of  the  country  had 
been  discovered,  numerous  estates  were  purchased  on  the  south  coast  by 
Russians  of  taste,  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
Emperor  holds  Lower  Oreanda ;  Count  Witt,  Upper  Oreanda ;  Count 
Narishkin,  Mishkor ;  Count  Potocki,  livadia;  Prince  Woronsoff,  Alupka. 
As  the  aesthetic  yalue  of  the  ground  was  paid  for,  immense  sums  were 
frequently  given  for  excessively  romantic  points.  To  the  north  of  die 
mountains  the  dessatine  of  land  has  a  value  of  10  to  15  rubles ;  on  the 
south  coast,  from  500  to  1000;  even  5000  to  6000  rubles  were  oaid. 
The  ch&teaux  were  erected,  and  magnificent  parks  laid  out  at  a  frightfui 
expense.  The  most  absurd  luxury  prevailed  here,  which  extended  to  tfie 
stewards  and  servants.  The  Russian  serfs  may  be  disting^uished  by  their 
long  beards,  shaggy  hair,  and  sheepskin  coats.  There  is  no  deficiency  of 
handsome  men  among  them,  although  their  features  want  that  nolnlity 
and  elegance  peculiar  to  the  bearded  Orientals.  In  the  dependent  and 
oppressed  condition  of  these  poor  fellows  lies  the  cause  of  many  evils 
which  are  not  found  among  the  free  crown  peasants.  They  are  very  dis- 
honest, and  steal  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  to  satisfy  their  passion 
for  intoxicating  drinks.  Instances  of  the  most  fearful  debaueheiy  are  of 
daily  occurrence  among  these  serfs.  The  nobles  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
are  wont  to  send  their  mauvaxs  sujets  as  a  punishment  to  the  Crimea, 
and  regard  their  estates  as  penitentiaries,  whence  it  comes  that  the  Ger- 
man colonists  in  the  Crimea  frequently  call  the  south  coast,  in  jest, 
«  Little  Siberia." 

The  German  colonists  form  an  important  element  in  the  Crimea,  as 
they  were  summoned  thither  to  serve  as  a  model  and  incitement  to  the 
rest  of  the  population.  There  are  at  present  in  the  Crimea  nine  German 
settlements,  which  were  founded  in  1805,  with  Wurtembergeois,  Badois, 
Alsa^ans,  and  Swiss,  and  contain  4000  (according  to  some  writers,  only 
1800)  inhabitants.  Their  localities  are  Neusatz,  where  the  inspector 
resides,  and  Friedenthal,  both  about  twenty  versts  distant  from  Simphero- 
pol ;  Kronthal,  to  the  south-east  of  Simpheropol  and  north  of  Sebastopol, 
on  the  river  Bugalek  ;  Heilbronn  and  Ziirichthal,  between  Karasu  Bazar 
and  Arabat,  on  the  river  Endol.  The  four  first  are  inhabited  by  Wur- 
tembergeois and  Alsacians,  the  last  hy  Swiss.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Rosenthal  (south-east  of  Karasu  Bazar),  Herzenberg,  Sudagh, 
and  Ottus,  are  mixed,  and  emigrants  from  nearly  all  the  smaller  South- 
Grerman  countries  have  found  their  way  there.  The  majority  of  the 
settlers  are  Protestants,  but  Rosenthal  is  a  purely  Catholic  community. 
In  Kronthal  the  population  is  mixed,  and  Protestants  and  Catholics  have 
here  a  common  house  of  prayer,  and  the  greatest  toleration  prevails 
among  the  various  creeds.  Instances  have  even  been  known,  that  Pro- 
testants living  in  retired  dbtricts  have  been  married  by  the  Catholic 
priest  in  the  absence  of  their  own  clergyman.  Eadi  of  the  larger  Ger- 
man villages  has  a  church  or  chapel  and  a  school,  where  the  children  are 
only  taught  to  read  and  write  tneir  own  language ;  but  nearly  all  the 
younger  villagers  speak  Russian  or  Tartar,  which  they  have  acquired  by 
mtercourse  with  their  neighbours.     These  German  settlements,  however, 
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do  not  enjoy  dial  degree  of  prosperity  wiiieh  is  fomid  in  the  flooriiliing 
settiementB  of  the  German  Mennonitee  on  the  Molotshna*  and  in  the  sei* 
ilements  of  the  MoraTian  Brethren  on  the  Vdga.    Bat  it  mnst  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  estaUishment  of  the  Ciennan  colonies  in  the  Crimea 
took  place  under  very  nn&Tonrable  orcomstances.     Huy  were  exposed 
to  many  tmlacky  accidents ;  among  othen,  to  the  seven  years'  desolation 
caused  by  the  locusts.     But  aftenwds  the  colonistB  recoyered,  and  found 
themselyes  in  at  least  a  comfortable  position.     According  to  Wagner,  the 
colonists  in  Neusati,  Rosenthal,  and  Friedenthal,  the  mst  who  came  to 
the  Crimea,  received  eadi  twenty»two  dessatines  of  land,  and  the  poorer 
classes  an  advance  consisting  of  two  cows,  two  oxen,  two  horses,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  thoj  bound 
themselves  to  repay.     The  land  granted  was  sufl&cient  for  the  wants  of 
the  imm^rants,  but  as  the  popuhition  has  since  then  doubled,  the  want 
of  land  has  become  so  felt,  that  many  fiunilies  found  it  advisable 
to  remove  to  other  parts  of  the  Crimea.     The  settlers  have  made  variooi 
attempts  at  cultivation,  and  have  at  last  discovered  that  potatoes  are  best 
adapted  for  their  soil.     In  1843,  when  Wagner  visited  the  Crimea,  the 
inspector  of  potatoes  lived  at  Neusatz,  the  richest  German  colonist,  who 
introduced  the  cultivatibn  of  potatoes  among  the  Tartars,  and  received 
an  annual  pension  of  400  rubles  from  the  government.     The  settlers  at 
Kronthal  were  better  provided  with  land,  as  each  received  sixty  dessa- 
tines, but  as  it  was  adapted  neither  for  com  nor  potatoes,  this  colony  is 
poorer  than  the  others.     The  peasants  of  Kronthal  principally  prmuce 
wine,  of  which  there  is  a  large  amount  made,  but  it  meets  with  a  poor 
sale.     Many  also  devote  themselves  to  sheep  breeding,  and  there  is  one 
colonist  who  has  2000  sheep  and  20,000  vines.    Probably  the  richest 
settlement  is  that  of  ZUrichthal,  in  which  and  in  HeilbrcMm  the  best  com 
grows.     The  inhabitants  of  Zurichthal  are  not  only  the  richest  but  also 
the  most  moral :  crimes  very  rarely  are  committed  among  them.     The 
German  colomsti  are  generaUy  satisfied  with  their  condition.    They  enjoy 
many  privileges  over  the  other  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire;  they  pay 
fewer  taxes,  have  no  conscription,  and  possess  their  own  jurisdiction.     In 
addition  to  the  colonies,  there  are  many  Germans  resident  in  the  towns 
and  aa  the  estates  as  gardeners,  stewards,  teachers,  and  surgeons.    Neariy 
aU  of  them  are  well  off,  and  lead  a  jolly  life.     In  the  absence  of  tfaie 
nobility  they  form  the  upper  class  of  the  underdiff.     A  gardener  has  his 
2500  rubles  in  addition  to  his  board.     Still  greater  is  the  income  of  the 
surgeons,  and  teachers  of  languages  aod  music  in  the  towns.     Many 
gardeners  keep  their  carriage,  and  eadi  has  one  or  two  riding  horses.      * 
In  1816  and  1817  these  German  colonies  were  to  have  been  augmented 
by  1400  Suabian  families,  who  left  their  fotherland  partly  through  neces- 
sity, partly  through  religious  enthusiasm.   They  sailed  down  the  Danube 
horn  Ulm :  many  perished  on  the  road,  others  remained  in  Hungary  and 
Moldavia.     When  the  rest  arrived  in  the  Crimea,  the  country  did  not 

E lease  them,  and  400  fomilies,  who  were  joined  by  100  Suabian  families, 
a«tofore  settled  in  the  Crimea,  crossed  the  Caucasus,  and  founded  the 
settlements  of  Alexandersdorf,  Helenendorf,  Annenfeld,  Katharinen- 
feld,  kc. 

Prince  Anatol  Demidoff  estimates  the  Greek  and  Armenian  population 
of  the  Crimea  at  about  2600  souls;  probably  too  low  a  figure.    The 
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QkbAm  »  hm  wsmaeaas  in  tike  inteior  Huai  oa  ilm  eotstHraoM^  wheie 
the  pepnlelion  of  Faodoaa  is  prinnipelly  compoiedof  tbem:  BbUiHot^ 
toa,  watfexdbnvel^  inhalwtod  hj  them,  vniii  Laod  Baf^ba. timed  theai. 
ant  last  jeer,  eivrkg  to  weU-fenaded  auspieAOiieof  dim  attechmBat  te^  the 
Bmoeoi.  We  hare  onJbf  neandj  called  to  nind  that  the  pietant  Graeka 
of  thft  Cnmca  ace  not  dneended  fiom  die  old  cdeiuets  vho  inhahtted 
the  jminaala  under  the  Tin kkh  deosHnion,  aad  wh0|  in  the  fiist  war  of 
CatDariae  aeainst  the  Turks,  wen  renoved  te  the  Sea  of  A»^  whne 
the  J  fiamded  the  town  of  Marieepal,  m*  fiw  ficaoL  TagenisQip.  Aftor  the 
0Bcv|«tiMa  of  the  Taovie  peniaaala  by  the  RaMiaiw^  Potemlda  settled 
Iflhud  GrednaaeQloBietsatBalakhuray  Kadikoy  KamesB,  and  EaraiyeiL 
The^r  wese  foiiaetl  into  eighi  legions,  or  companiea,  and  weoe  eaifiloyed 
n  ceent-gvaadfl^  and  Paol  L  eenTerted  diem  into  die  legion  of  Be1iklftT% 
whir^  behaifed  ^ecy  creditahlj  m  1806  and  18ia.  At  the  time  of  the 
GreclE  msiinection,  a  colony  of  Greeks  was  ibonded  about  half-wi^  be- 
tween SinqdieBopol  and  fiaktahi-Saai  Geeeks  ftom  Asia  Minop  the 
mi^rity  torn  die  envinMis  of  Sinofe — whose  lives  were  thaeatened  by  the 
Turkv  fled  to  the  Crimea,  and  reeeiffed  land  horn  the  Bussiaa  govesa^ 


As  regaidB  the  iodustrjr  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  euldvation  of  the 
soil,  it  ia  dear  thatfonneidy  the  piodiuctftTeness  of  the  Tauric  peninsula 
was  gieady  exaggerated  In  q»ite  ef  the  eaeeaFagement  whidb.  the 
Bussion  govenunent,  and  especially  Woronaofi^  gave  te  the  nouioiia 
branehas  of  cultivation,  the  lesalts  ace  net  yery  brilliant.  The  expoEts 
fioaa  die  Crimea  were  never  of  any  great  importance.  In  good  yeaxa  it 
does  not  prodooe  sufficient  oera  for  home  eonsumpdon,  and  must  maka 
up  the  deficit  from,  the  ateroe  countries  beyond  the  IbUiuiittB  of  Psoocop, 
where  the  mariedes  of  com  mmriah  much  better  than  in  the  Crimea..  Bui 
good  yean>  do  not  arrive  very  often ;  bad  harvests  axe  so  fre(piant». 
owing  te  dm  want  of  ram,  that,  on  an  average,  only  onoe  in  ten  years  a 
&b  er<^.  can  be  anticipated.  A  single  sharp  spring  shower  is  freqaendy 
decisive  ia  the  Crimea  lor  the  weKue  of  thousands :  if  it  oeaar  at  the 
right  moment,  die  granaries  of  the  steppe  are  filled  with  eorai|  and  tha 
osllan  ef  the  sooth  coast  with  wine;  and  when  it  is  missed,  dieseisa 
universal  ceasplaint  and  misery.  Besides^  the  soil  is  poor ;  the  hettvy  lime 
of  the  Crimea  only  produces  on  an  average  fivefold  of  the  seed»  while  tha 
lysine  to  the  north  of  die  Sea  of  Azof,  with  their  light»  sandy  soil,  yiekl 
a  tenfold  bewest.  The  Tartan  of  the  Nogai  have  also  a  &r  better  soil 
than  those  in  the  Crimea.  Pallas  fancied  that  cotton,  oil,^  and  aU  tha 
productions  of  Goeece  could  be  grown  with  psdit  in  the  Crieiea ;.  but  this 
was  an  enoiv  of  whish  the  landowners  have  kmg  convinced  themseb^s. 
Soudiem  finjdts,  whidi*  like  oranges  and  eiten^  can  only  eadnre  a  very 
dight  degree  of  cold,  will  ne^er  he  very  success&d  even  on  die  ooast^  and. 
just  as  litde  plsats  which  requim  a  damp  soiL  In  the  mountainous  goxgea 
of  the  south  firuit*trees  flourish,  and  the  mulberry  and  widnut  attain  a 
censideraUe  siae.  At  Su<fagh,  40,000  nuts  have  been  obtained  ficonL  oaa 
tree.  The  Crimea  appeaxs  to  be  the  only  spot  in  the  immense  Europeaa 
Rttssift  wheoe  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vines  at  all  succeed&  Besidea 
the  upper  valley  of  Salghir,  fruit  (principidly  apples)  only  grows  near 
SodBgOy  Sebastopol)  and  on  die  south  coast,  which  is  generally  sent 
northwards  to  PetttDsbm^  and  Moscow. 
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^With  «U  tbek  Estate  for  wori^  with  wliidi  tU  Tul^ 
psoacbed  by  PaUw  and  BMsly  emy  -SBMeediBg  trwraUer,  imAoM.  bi 
gieatly  nuBtelotn  wem  we  to-  foppofe  thift  BAticM  entirely  ignonai  of 
agzicnkur&     Tbe  Tartan  ef  the  GriaMft  were  abiwyi  roam  iedmteiem 
thaa  the No^au:  maoy  of  theoa  am  ei^agpad  im  the  ealtivslioa  of  frai* 
and  tobacoD^  othen  buy  the  prodaee  of  tile  Bmawi  cardene  whobaala^ 
and  iliea.diipoie  e£  tbena  reftaiL     Many  hare  viaeyaidf,  though  they  do 
not  make  wine  themaeUee^  bnt  sell  the  firaah  gnpea^  and  dnr  ai^  that 
remaim  en  hand.     The  Tartav  ie  onJy  aMoooa  to  obtMB  tde  kigeil 
amoiintof  gsapeBattheleaetoiithiyeCtKMiUe^  and  oaneey eatly  he  payH 
■uo  attention  to  imffDving  the  growth*    They  are  OMet  aaeoeeifid  in  wa 
eultiTation  of  wate-meloDfl^  which  geew  to  a  gieat  aae  in  the  CriaM% 
and  are  the  Jfaronnte  food  ef  Raaaane  and  Tutan  in  the-  hot  leasoD. 
More  tobaeeo  is  planted  ia  the  Ciimea  than  will  eatiify  the  wants  of  the 
popilationy  although  the  plant  only  proepere  at  a  fewipota.  Thec«ltif»* 
tioB  of  tobacco,  howeTer,  like  that  of  many  oliier  avtidta^  haa  eimky  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  di^osiag  of  it    Fnnee  Womnmiff  paid  iaMaenae  at- 
ten^n  to  the  cultivation  A  the  we;  it  foram  the  fiiYounte  anraiement 
of  the  Raadan  nobles  in  the  Crimea^  and  has  east  both  govermnent  and 
prwate  pemeas  enormous  aums.    The  sesolt  haa  been  aaeatia&ctorT: 
only  two  sorts  of  wine  are  known  in  the  CrinMa^-ihe  light  and  tt# 
strong;    On  the  dack-coloomd  soil  whidi  letains  the  heat  the- Crimeaa 
wine  obtains  that  fire  which  distinguiehee  it     The  vineyards  at  Sisdagh, 
which  genemllT  gvow  on  a  light-coloiired  Jwia  liom,  and  mere  espeeiall j 
those  on  the  white  chalky  hHlB  of  the  Akna  and  the  Kateba,  prodnee  a 
much  weaker  wine,  but  a  nuieh  more  abundant  iwatags.  The  strong  wine 
grown  on  the  day-ekte  of  Livadia  and  Ahspka  eoats  seven  to  ei^vt 
rubUs  per  wedra;  while  the  light  wine  of  the  Alma  har^  finds  a 
pivcfaaaer  at  a  rohle«    The  wild  plants  appear  to  feel  the  effeet  of  the 
soil  equally  with  those  that  are  cultivated^     Thus  lime  seems  mem 
favourable  to  femst  vegetation  than  slate.     The  amst  remarkable  treea 
am  the  Taunc  piae  and  the  arbutus.    The  latter  gmw9  among  the  rock% 
to  which  it  adheres  with  its  branehea  and  roots  f  while  the  Tauria  ntncr 
eollecti  round  ita  stem  and  roots  a  damp  deserintien  of  aoil,  whiw  ia 
greatly  esteemed  hy  the  gardeners  fer  its  fertility.    The  oak  ef  iha 
Tanric  peninsula  d^Sen  eonsideiably  from  our  vane^,  and  has  leaves  ef 
an.  eatnesdinarily  beantifid  shape.     Syeasaores  and  tarpentine^tsaea 
contest  the  ^aee  between  the  recks,  vid  the  crawling  caper-bash  ia 
unimmlly  found.    The  pyramidal  apple-tree  is  peeuliar  to  the  €xiaMB. 
The  Ffy  appease  to  ha«>e  its  home  there,  for  it  grows  witkalarge  stem^ 
and  ramifies  to  a  considerable  distance.     In  every  paHl  of  the  south  coast 
we  meet  with'  the  comelianrcherry  and  several  varieties  e£  haael-nui, 
whiflhaM so  productive  that  their  firait  fiisma  a  eoasideraUa  article  of 
tradew 
Catde-bieediag^  fi»  whidi  the  Tartar  has  more  liking  than  wiiool- 
m,  k  veiy  important     On  the  gramy  stepper  eouidlsM  hesds  cf  cattie 
pastaae,  whi^  spend  winter  and  smamet  under  the  open  sky.    In  Ab 
sjpnngy  all  the  old  grass  is  burnt  off  the  steppes  to  make  room  for  ifaa 
finsh  cropland  the  ashes  serve  as  dung.    Large  patches  of  the  steppe  are, 
emaequtfidy,  seen  on  fire.    The  hu^  flocks  aee  feond  en  the  leaeed 
steppes.    The  shepherds  caiqrtharnoamdie:  abodes  with  dfttm  on 
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ears,  or  arabas.  FlockB  of  sheep,  amoanting  to  a  dioosand  or  more,  aie 
frequently  met  with.  The  Tartar  sheep,  however,  do  not  look  in  such 
good  condition  as  those  fowid  in  Cis-Uancasis  among  the  Nogais,  and 
appear  to  have  degenerated  more  or  less.  Formerly  we  Crimean  sheep 
of  the  Kirghis  race  were  celebrated ;  the  skin  of  their  yonng  lambs, 
called  Krimmel,  especially  at  Kertch  and  Koslov,  produces  a  magnificent 
covering  for  the  winter.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of  Merinos,  but  the  attempt  was  generally  a 
failure,  as  the  common  Tartar  sheep  are  more  productive.  Cattle-breed- 
ing is  most  successful  in  the  south  of  the  Crimea.  Cam^s  are  also  bred, 
but  they  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  Crimea  as  beasts  of 
draught.  The  Tartars  are  passionately  fond  of  sporting,  which  is  also 
the  chief  amusement  of  the  estate  holders  and  bailiffs.  The  number  of 
migratory  birds  that  visit  the  Crimea  is  extraordinary.  Swallows  and 
cranes  can  cross  the  Black  Sea  in  a  few  hours.  Even  the  quail,  which 
only  attempts  the  flight  in  fiivourable  weather,  is  said,  in  spite  of  the 
shortness  of  its  wings  and  the  weight  of  its  body,  to  cross  from  Anatolia 
to  the  Crimea  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  steppe,  bustards  are  found  in  floeks 
of  forty  and  fiffy,  and  hunting  them  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  amuse- 
ment. Though  abounding  in  wild  duck  and  quails,  the  south  coast  pos- 
sesses no  other  game ;  roebuck  are  rarely  seen,  deer  and  wild  boars  are 
no  longer  in  existence.  In  former  times  wolf  hunting  was  carried  on  in 
the  Tauric  peninsula,  but  during  the  present  century  the  number  of  the 
wolves  has  been  extraordinarily  diminished,  and  the  remaining  animals 
are  so  cowardly  and  timid  that  they  fly  even  from  unarmed  men  and  hide 
during  the  day  in  the  forests  and  caves.  On  the  mountains  bordering 
the  steppe  land  they  are  more  numerous.  The  Tartars  generally  hunt 
the  wolf  in  the  steppe  on  horseback.  The  Crimean  wolf  eats  no  pork, 
and  is  consequently  called  by  the  colonists  a  Muhammadan.  The  fisheries 
are  very  important,  and  are  carried  on  by  companies.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  herring,  which  only  goes  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Danubie, 
the  best  known  in  trade  of  the  European  fishes  visit  the  coasts  of  the 
Crimea.  The  Russians  only  distinguish  two  varieties  of  fish,  the  red  and 
the  white.  The  name  of  red  is  given  to  die  diflerent  varieties  of  sturgeon 
BO  firequent  in  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  white  genus  comprises  the  smaller 
sorts  of  fish,  of  which  the  mackerel  is  the  most  important.  Great  quan- 
tities of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes,  on  the  peninsula  of  Kertch, 
the  promontoiy  of  Zenika,  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  and  the  district  of 
Eupatoria.  When  they  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  salt  in  the  summ^, 
owing  to  the  evaporation,  the  salt  is  dug  out,  and  either  sold  immediately 
or  placed  in  the  public  magarines ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  The 
carriers,  who  take  it  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  are  called  Tchumaks. 
The  salt  trade  goes  on  the  whole  year  through.  The  manufactures  are 
very  unimportant.  The  principal  branch  is  the  preparation  of  leather  ; 
tiiere  are  also  doth  manufactories,  earthenware  works,  and  iron  foundries* 
The  Tartar  women  spin  and  weave  wool  or  cotton,  flax  and  hemp. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  there  are  silk  and  cotton  weavers, 
tanners,  &c. 

As  regards  trade,  which  is  principally  cairried  on  by  means  of  the  sea- 
ports, the  Russian  government  has  made  great  exertions  to  foster  it,  but 
the  result  has  not  been  veiy  satis&etory.     The  northern  coast  of  ihe 
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Cximea  is  cat  off  from  communication  with  the  0ea  by  the  Spit  of  Zenika, 
or  Arabaty  which  separates  the  Sirash  from  the  Sea  ot  Axo£  The 
haTens  commence  on  the  east  coast  with  Yenikale,  where  there  is  but  a 
alight  traffic,  whiJe  the  neighbouring  town  of  ILertch,  whose  harbour  has 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  dose  up  to  the  land,  is  visited  by  numerous 
-vessels.  The  harbour  of  Feodosia  is  very  capacious.  The  south  coast  forms 
an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  cliffiB,  and  possesses  only  two  good  havens, 
Yalta  and  Balaklava.  Yalta,  situated  in  the  centnd  position  between 
Odessa  and  the  Caucasian  coast,  was  the  principal  station  for  the  steamers, 
but  has  this  disftdvantage,  that  its  bay  is  exposed  to  the  south-east  winds, 
and  after  a  storm  the  sea  is  for  a  long  time  rough.  Eupatoria,  or  Koslov, 
en  the  western  coast,  has  been  quite  cast  into  the  shade  by  Odessa  and 
SebastopoL  The  coast,  which  runs  hence  in  various  angles  and  promon- 
toTiA  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  is 
desolate,  and  has  no  large  settlement  As  regards  the  routes  of  commu* 
nication  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric  penmsula,  the  rivers,  which  in  other 
countries  form  such  a  valuable  chain  of  connexion,  are  of  no  service  in  the 
Crimea  for  the  promotion  of  transit.  They  are  generally  insignificant, 
and  ahnost  dried  up  in  the  summer  draught:  even  the  largest  of  them, 
the  Salghir,  forms  no  exception.  The  Tauric  peninsula  is  intersected  by 
two  main  roads,  meeting  at  Simpheropol,  tne  present  capital  of  the 
Crimea,  of  which  one  runs  from  east  to  west,  joining  Kertch  and  Sebas- 
tonol,  the  other  from  north  to  south,  from  Perecop  over  the  mountains  of 
Alushta.  The  latter,  which  is  constantly  covered  by  trains  of  waggons, 
and  runs  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  over  the  low  steppes  to  the  moun- 
tains, forms  the  communication  between  the  Tauric  peninsula  and  the  new 
Russian  prorinces  to  the  north.  Several  defiles,  which  form  the  continua- 
tion of  tne  road  firom  Simpheropol  to  the  south  coast,  were  formerly  the 
scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts. 

We  will  close  our  account  of  the  Crimea  and  its  inhabitants  with  a 
few  details  relative  to  the  remarkable  Jewish  sect  of  the  Karaites,  who 
have  their  chief  seat,  as  well  as  the  foundation,  propagation,  history,  and 
peculiarities  of  this  race,  whom  the  other  Jews  regard  as  protesting 
against  the  Rabbinical  traditions.  Nearly  every  traveller  in  the  Crimea 
has  spoken  of  the  Karaites  in  terms  of  high  respect,  and  as  affording  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  Almost  isolated  from  the 
civilised  countries  of  Europe,  we  find  in  this  sea-girt  angle  of  the  Russian 
Empire  the  seat  of  that  sect,  which  about  eleven  centuries  ago,  and  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  great  church  schism  of  Christianity,  separated 
themselves  in  Asia  from  their  Jewish  brethren,  and  since  then,  principally 
settled  in  Europe,  form  their  own  fraternal  community.  Small  in  number 
— ^probably  wim  its  weak  filial  branches  not  amounting  to  above  12,000 
souls,  4000  of  these  living  in  the  Crimean  peninsula— but  strong  by  the 
internal  vital  principle,  this  sect  adheres  to  its  doctrines,  manners,  and 
peculiar  fashion  of  life  with  the  most  admirable  pertinacity.  The  Karaites 
nave  proved  their  endurance  by  a  history  extending  over  a  thousand  years, 
by  surmounting  g^at  impediments  in  the  first  centuries  of  their  existence, 
and  by  the  clearest  possible  comprehension  of  their  principles.  In  th\B 
respect  the  Karaites  owe  very  little  to  external  pressure,  for  during  many 
centuries  they  have  enjoyed  unrestric^ted  liberty ;  to  the  internal  pressure 
still  less,  for  there  is  nothing  resembling  clerical  intolerance  among  them; 
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nor mut  mnidtbe  sttnlmfcedto  igmaamm  snAhnikamh  iotikmj  mmi^ 
like  the  learned  wBBtmg  ifke  other  JewB,  to  acMjoke  iweign  eeiePdei^  at  &r 
as  ihej  oooid  deme-  them  firom  Arahie  soomB  ;  in  ihorty  iiie  power  ef 
Ae  iMHiite  firiiieifle  is  most  fUly  developed  in  tbsm.  Their  most  lenuBk- 
aUesettlenieiit  is  Hae  eyrie  ef  Tjiifoi  EjJ^  sitaated  above  BaktohiAmi, 
ike  Mine  whidi  the  Tartm  give  the  pboe,  while  the  Kanites  AenmAnm 
call  it  simply  Kale; 

The  name  of  Ksorailes  or  Kavaese,  Hdiraie  Karaim,  i»'ly  some  demel 
fieom  the  genend  seseption  of  iSke  Hefaeonr  JMBkra  (the  h^j  wvita^s,  frma 
Kara,  to  read)  ;  by  oihei%  firom  tfie  Arabic,  and  signified  the  esaminen 
into  the  written  history.  The  Karaites  mainly  re^t  tibe  KaUinieal 
teaditions  oontaioied  in  the  Tahmidr  and  only  recognise  a  wxittett  law* 
The  name  of  Ka.T»ift<w  is  most  genenl  among^  the  leaDDsd  ;  but  we  m»y 
lemaDk  that  the  Hebrew  pland  lon%  Kaman,  as  wdi  as  tko  eonu^ted 
Kraim,  has  beoome-  the  popular  form  by  whidi  an  indrridnal  is  daa^ 
nated  in  Rassia  and  Pobnd  in  social  life  and  in  poiise  decrees,  and  th^ 
employ  the  pfamd  form  of  Karaunen,  an  evident  redaplkatieo*. 

The  origin  of  tiie  Karaites  may  be  traced  from  an  eaiiy  period.  In  the 
centories  preeeding^iiie  diSBolation  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  by  the  Bomansy 
two  seete  existed  among  the  Jews,  who  weee  ieeqaeuikf  on  terms  e£ 
emnity  :  tiie  Pharisees  and  Saddneees.  The  Pharisees  adhered  fisady  to 
traditbn,  and  eoEested  themsel^ros  to  obtain  ite  recognition  asid  permaaaaC 
estaUUiment  among  the  Jews.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Sadduosea, 
who  only  reei^^msed  the  wriitten  word  of  the  JStble^  and  then  oafy  i»  a 
precise  significatkm.  The  partisans  of  tradition  gained  a  dadsKvepe^* 
pondonnce.  By  dsgrees  the  infiiwnce  of  Ihe  Saddocees  saide,  and  aa 
widi  the  dissohirion  of  the  Jewi^  kingdom  the  amotion  to  obtsin  a  poU- 
tusal  saptemacy  entiivly  ceased,  the  energy  of  the  contest  also  cease^ 
the  opposition  retired,  and  the  Pharisees  acqmred  tiie  mastery  aadb 
strengthened  the  canse  of  tradition  atiU  more.  Bot,  in  spite  of  this  deci- 
sive victory  of  Pharisaism  or  B^abbioism,  here  and  there  die  reaetimi  still 
Sttbsisted,  which,  if  not  actively  appearing,  continaed  its  labonm  4|nietlyy 
and  wae  handed  down  firom  generation  to  generation.  The  opposiiana 
had  been  onoe  so  deeiBixr^y  expressed,  that  it  could  not  be  entirely  over* 
thrown,  even  if  generally  sappressed  It  was  a  necessity  ikut  the  contest 
most  recommence  by  any  favouraUa  change  of  cffcmnstaaces.  This  hap«^ 
pened  at  last. 

About  die  middle  of  l^e  eighdi:  centnry,  the  spirit  was  aroaaed  both 
among  Christians  and  Mussulmans  to  dieek  the  influence  of  tradition  by 
a  more  phflosophicai  consideration  of  religion,  and  by  attracting  attsntioa: 
to  the  abases  that  had  crept  in.  In  Islamism,  the  question  whether  the 
Sunna,  or  the  tradition  going  back  as  fiEu:  Muhammad,  coohi  claim  the 
same  reHgious  value  as  Uie  Koran  itself  had  given  cause  to  a  violent  war 
of  opinions^  whidi  splito  the  Muhammadans  into  the  two  stiil  existiay 
sects  of  the  Sunnites^  who  affirmed  this  question,  and  the  Shiites,  who 
negatived  it.  This  did  not  remain  witliout  influence  on  the  East  Asiatic 
Jews,  hving  under  the  authority  of  the  Caliphate ;:  and  the  doubt  arose 
among  them  :  Could  die  striking  di£Berence  which  was  proved  to  exist 
between  the  present  rriigbus  exereises  and  the  written  word  of  the  BSblry 
and  which  was  referred  to  tradition;  be  justified  ?  The  sphrit  oB  contrap 
diatioii  to  tradition  now  roused  many  of  the  Eastern  AsheIsc  Jewavnfli 
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i  ligomr  Jigsiist  ike  idoetDnas  of  Babbiaigsi,  vhoiB  Q{i|Mai0iiti  had 
latherto  been  kept  down  hj  anadioma.  Probably  the  vehbsm  in  whidb 
«fceBaUiaaboodiotiie£a8teinAfiiaiieP«lriaii^  or  Pnooe  of  the  Capft- 
fhy  (Berfi  Gliitfaa),  did  its  part  in  eK&mUini^  tiib  oonflict.  At  any  xate^ 
hadi  forties  agree  in  referdng  to  this  ihe  raaaon  for  ibe  eatablishment  of 
am  old  seet  imder  a  sew  ioim  (the  Karaites  liMmsebres  ve&r  the  feoDida- 
tMQ  of  their  aeet  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannui^  bat  ftrietlj  deny  any 
easinezioii  widi  SadduBism,  whieh  they  segaid  as  a  aaaeast  bnmch). 
The  £]3Bt  offKMrtinuty  £or  the  pddio  appeaiaoee  of  theae  finer,  anti- 
rabbinical  Tiews  was  affiuded  by  the  ekction  (750  aj>.)  di  a  Reah 
Ghi&hay  nr  Gaon  (tide  of  tibe  prandents  of  the  Jewish  high  tdkoohi  in 
Eastern  A^ia,  and  eqwaloni  to  exoeilen^),  and  posaUy  witibont  tlra 
seaiilt  beiag  deased,  a  new  seet  aprang  mto  «dfltence,  wfaich^  thoogb 
jKver  emoyin^  any  rery  extenaive  propagation,  has  adhered  even  to  & 
poEaseDi  day  with  admiiafale  persereranoe  to  the  piindiples  it  prafesaed* 

A  diatsngmshed  teaeher,  Anan  Bea  David,  thonau^Iy  eonversaat  with 
the  Holy  Wntioiga,  IfelCahna,  and  the  Talmnd,  and  inabnicted  in  many 
ether  flcwaeea,  waa  defeated  by  his  farather,  who  waa  goeatly  his  inferior. 

whaej  


in  an  eleetion.  In  die  auan  while  he  had  attaiaed  a  oomaimUe  namher 
ef  adherents,  who  reeognised  bin  alone,  and  wiould  only  fiollow  haaau  The 
affiiir  faeeame  notorioHS  after  a  while,  and  Aaan  was  dbcown  into  prison, 
taanrait  death  by  the  ezecntioner's  hand.  An  Arab,  has  idlow^pnaoner, 
ta  whom  he  narrated  the  circumabanees,  advised  him  to  request  an 
aadienoe  of  the  Cali&  Aba  Gfaia&r  Alnanaoiv  and  ekady  ea^ain  to  him 
the  antiqattj  of  the  oppositioB  raised  againat  the  Tahnudie  innovafabms, 
the  great  eztenaioQ  of  the  opposing  party,  and  die  neoaasify  of  separate 
«ndM>rities.  Anau  hearioenea  to  dus  adyiee,  was  aUowed  to  appear 
before  theCahie,  explaitted  to  biai  the  atate  of  the  case,  and  really  earned 
bia  object.  He  is  said  to  have  aueeeeded  owing  to  his  aatrooomical  views 
afcoat  dMoometioa  of  the  Calendar,  in  which  die  Cahfit  agreed  with  hsoL 
Howiemer,  he  osdy  obtained,  even  after  the  saerifiee  of  &  kige  cansoBQ,  his 
peasonal  Ubeity  and  permission  to  qait  the  Jewish  territory  of  Babylon 
with  his  adherents,  and  enagnte  to  Palesbme  (a.d.  7S4).  AU  this  is 
vciy  chaneteristic  of  the  Cali£e  Ahnanaor,  who  loved  astronomy,  waa  very 
oavetous,  and  yet  addifitaJ  to  justice :  in  this  way  he  sadafied  all  darae 
qwalitiasat  onoa. 

Freai  dus  time  dates  die  fonndatioo — nrdbably  only  die  reeUnatiea — 
of  ihe  near  fieot,  which  vras  iannefateiy  deaignatad  by  the  najae  of 
Karaim.  lliey  beBeve  in  the  abaolate  vmtj  c?  God,  aa  Moaeataaght 
it;  in  etemai  li&  ;  aa  the  reaaneedoa  of  tbte  dead;  in  the  fireedom  of 
hianan  will;  while  the  right  road  is  indicated  by  revelttden  (die  Holy 
Bcriptores)  by  which  man  can  attain  tree  fdioty.  Of  die  woiamy  and 
anflining,  diey  my^,  not  that  they  are  r^eeted  by  dre  Deity,  bat  that  the 
gracious  Fstlwr  wishes  to  lead  diem  to  virtue,  or  to  confirm  them  thenm 
by  sufferii^.  lley  reject  all  the  Babbinical  Izaditions,  by  asserting  diat 
the  Mosaic  law  is  the  sole  permanent  source  of  all  idigiovs  Mfe,  and  must 
fiinn  the  fimndation  of  all  juridical  deoriona.  Eventually  they  were 
eompelied  to  baild  up  traditions  of  their  own,  but  diey  have  ever  n* 
msmad  firm  to  their  priaei^,  diat  eaeh  of  their  maateraia  at  Eberty  t» 
illumiaate  tire  Holy  Scriptures  with  his  own  ezegeaisy  without  reference 
ti^dre  opinions  cf  previiMS  efaMadators. 
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Anan,  soon  after  his  aniTal  in  Palestine,  established  his  sect — it  is  not 
known  exactly  at  what  spot— and  became  their  first  spiritual  head,  with 
the  title  of  Nasi :  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  and  a  long  list  under  the 
same  name,  which  was  abolished  after  a  few  centuries,  and  the  title  of 
Chacham  substitated.  They  did  not  strive  for  riches  and  external 
splendour,  but  all  the  more  for  a  religious  and  moral  course  of  life. 
Handicraft,  agriculture,  and  trading  in  provisions,  were  almost  the  ex- 
clusive resources  of  the  first  Karaites  who  settled  in  Palestine;  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  a  few  auxiliary  sciences,  their  principal  study. 
After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  they  emigrated,  some 
to  the  East,  some  to  Egypt  and  Greece ;  others  crossed  the  coast  lands  of 
Barbary  to  Spain,  whence  they  were,  however,  expelled.  A  few  centuries 
later  we  find  their  communities  in  Haleb,  Damascus,  and  other  towns  of 
Syria,  on  the  western  lands  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in 
the  southern  countries  of  the  Sdavons,  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Fez,  and 
Marocco,  and  even  as  nomades  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  seat  of  the 
Nasi,  whose  succession  nominally  extends  for  a  period  of  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred years,  was  at  that  time  in  Cairo.  The  history  of  the  Karaites  is  very 
deficient  in  great  feusts,  owing  to  their  slight  claims  on  the  world.  The 
foundation  of  their  oppomtion  to  the  Rabbis  is  the  almost  exclusive 
object  of  their  literary  activity.  The  numerous  books  written  by  them — 
and  among  them  there  are  many  very  comprehensive,  dog^matic,  philo- 
sophical, historical,  hermeneutic,  and  grammatical  works  (all  written 
partly  in  Arabic,  partly  in  a  bastard  Hebrew- Arabic) — ^have  the  same 
object,  so  that  their  entire  literature  only  possesses  the  interest  of  a 
partisan  war,  but  not  that  of  an  independent  spirit  or  new  discoveries. 

The  numerical  increase  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews  in  the  districts  where 
the  Karaites  had  settled  did  them  great  injury,  and  was  probably  the 
principal  cause  of  their  falling  o£P  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
supremacy.  Several  accidents,  entailed  by  wars,  may  have  added  to  the 
causes  of  their  diminution  by  deaths  and  the  deficiency  of  proportionate 
births.  Through  desertion  to  the  Rabbis  they  lost  formerly  many 
members,  and  once  in  Egjrpt  (in  the  time  of  Ibrahim,  a  descendant  of 
Maimomdes)  an  entire  community  :  but  such  instances  have  not  occuned 
lately.  Only  few  were  converted  to  Christianity  or  Islamism.  In  con« 
seqnence  of  the  diminution  of  their  communities,  a  great  check  has 
been  g^ven  to  their  mental  activity,  and  despite  of  their  constant  re- 
currence to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  older  works  of  their  teachers  have 
so  risen  in  value,  that  tiieir  commands  are  regarded  as  sacred,  and  the 
slights  and  attacks  upon  them  produce  the  most  violent  disputes  among 
them.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  fire  on  the 
Sabbath  allowed  the  nse  of  a  light  pn  the  previous  evening,  which  one 
of  their  most  celebrated  authors  dared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  precept  of  his  grandfather,  divided  the  Karaites  into  two  sects — one 
allowing  the  use  of  a  candle,  the  other  absolutely  prohibitmg  it 

At  the  present  day  the  number  of  the  Karaites  is :  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Wilna,  at  Torek,  Ponievies,  and  Luzk,  about  500;  in 
Gallicia,  at  Kokisev  and  Halicz,  about  150;  in  Odessa,  about  200;  and 
in  the  Crimean  peninsula,  about  4000 :  there  is  a  rather  numerous  com- 
munity in  Constantinople,  one  in  Jerusalem,  one  in  Alexandria,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  several  in  the  Persian  countries.     In  the  less  numenras 
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commumiies  th^  are  generally  veiy  poor,  and  support,  themselves  by 
their  crops,  and  by  borse-dealing ;  in  tne  larger  districts  there,  are  many 
respectable  tradesmen  and  farmers.  Externally  they  more  resemble  the 
other  nations  than  is  the  case  with  the  other  Jews.  Still  the  men  ate 
distinguished  by  the  style  of  their  clothes,  and  especially  by  their  beards. 
They  generally  lire  very  much  apart,  and  are  much  stricter  in  the 
observance  of  their  peculiar  customs  than  the  Rabbinites,  with  whom 
they  will  not  eat,  beoause  they  do  not  regard  their  food  as  clean :  they 
only  regard  the  meat  killed  by  their  Chacham  as  pure.  The  latter  u 
their  immediate  ruler;  with  his  permission  marriages  are  contracted 
and  set  aside,  he  attends  to  the  circumcision  of  the  children,  he  is  arbiter 
in  all  family  and  legal  disputes,  and  all  parties  willingly  yield  to  his 
judgment.  He  preaches  at  times,  generally  in  the  Tartar  tongue^  and 
also  holds  funeral  addresses.  Through  their  peculiar  habits  the  com- 
munity is  kept  estranged  from  foreign  influence,  but  also  from  foreign 
sciences.  Still  the  Karaites  are  not  enemies  of  the  sciences.  Their 
books  reveal  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
natural  history.  They  are  also  fond  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  Arabic 
style.  Lately  they  have  taken  to  reading  scientiflc  works  written  by  the 
other  Jews  in  Hebrew,  and  are  anxious  to  progress.  They  spare  no 
money  to  obudn  good  books,  and  expend  considerable  sums  m  printing 
their  valuable  MSS.,  in  which,  however,  they  do  not  often  succeed, 
owing  to  the  isolation  in  which  they  live. 

The  Karaites  have  numerous  prayers:  the  service  lasts  daily,  though 
quickly  performed,  one  hour ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  holidays,  above 
four  hours ;  in  this  closely  resembling  the  other  Jews.  Their  present 
form  of  service,  in  which  they  have  retained  much  appertaining  to  the 
Babbis,  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  their 
prayers,  generally  composed  of  verses  of  the  Bible,  have  been  enriched 
during  the  last  seven  centuries  by  numerous  poetical  additions  of  known 
and  unknown  authors.  In  their  synagogues  they  read  the  Pentateuch 
through  in  an  aonual  cycle,  but  in  an  order  differing  from  the  Rabbinical, 
and  ascribed  to  a  scholar  of  Anan.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  which  among  them  is  the  last,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of 
convocation,  but  on  the  next  day,  when  the  Rabbinites  celebrate  the  feast 
of  thankse^ving,  the  Karaites  keep  the  fast  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Zachariah.  Those  called  to  the  Thora  read  at 
times  out  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Haphtaroth  are  compiled  extracts  from 
the  Bible ;  they  are  read  in  the  Tartar  tongue  in  the  Karaite  communities 
in  Poland  and  the  Crimea.  No  Targum  reading  takes  place  as  among 
the  other  Je^ ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  of  Easter  and  the  first  of  Whit- 
suntide, a  translation  into  the  language  of  the  country  is  sometimes  read. 
On  occasions  of  family  solemnities,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  occasions, 
religious  lectures  are  given,  and,  as  among  the  other  Jews,  a  lecturer  of 
this  sort  is  called  Darschan.  The  Karaites  fast  greatly,  many  among 
them  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Each  visits  the  cemetery  several 
times  during  the  year,  and  prays  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The 
richer  among  them  also  make  pilgrimages  to  Palestine,  to  visit  the  graves 
of  their  forefathers  at  Hebron.  No  one  will  touch  a  dead  body — ^they 
leave  it  to  the  care  of  hirelings  until  it  is  placed  in  the  coffin,  when  they 
bear  it  to  the  grave.    The  laws  of  purification  are  very  greatly  reyerenced 
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For  lUr  001m  th^  consider  a  flpedes  of  religiooa  conaeetaCoa. 
£aah  maSie  child  u,  namely,  wa^  he  has  attained  hia  eeyendi 
year,  a  'Namxte.  On  the  eighth  biididay  the  boy  is  condaetod  to  iJie 
temple^  his  hair  is  cut  for  the  first  time,  and  some  wine  is  given  him  ;  a 
hanqnet  tcnninates  ihe  solemmty,  and  tiieneeforth  the  boy  is  kept 
entirely  apart  ficom  the  females.  With  respect  to  many  costoms  the 
Karastes  are  extremely  anziotiS)  and  caselul  even  to  die  slightest  details, 
whence  they  are  adverse  to  miHtary  duties,  and  generally  boy  themselves 
aff.  Their  monfity  is  quite  unimpeachable.  I^ey  are  die  severest 
judges,  bat  help  every  unfortunate  co-religionist  so  energetically,  that 
one  of  ihem  eonld  hardly  commit  a  crime  from  poverty.  For  many 
eentoriee  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  Karaite  having  been  criminafly 
seoteneed.  The  Karalts  tradesman  fltands  in  such  high  credit  m 
honesty,  that  tliroagh  die  whole  of  the  Crimea  his  word  is  as  valid  as  a 
written  bargaia.  They  enjoy  a  special  protection  on  the  part  of  the 
Busman  government,  and  are  enfranchised  from  the  severe  niles  laid  on 
the  odier  Jews. 

The  central  point  and  capital  of  the  Crimean  Karaites  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  fortress  of  Tjufut  Kai^  and  one  of  the  few  settlements,  if.  not  the 
only  one  in  die  world,  exdusively  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  town  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  old  Tartar  capital,  Baktchi-Sarai,  on  die  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  highest  precipices  in  the  Crimea,  whose  odes  rise  in 
die  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  rorm  a  magnificent  contrast  to  the  gar- 
deas  so  vefdant  and  blooming  at  their  foot.  This  rodnr  city  is  readied 
by  a  very  poeetpitons  road,  vi4iich,  just  before  die  gate,  becomes  so  steep, 
that  horses  can  only  clkwh  up  wvbh  extreme  difficulty.  The  powerful 
iron  gate  bears  a  Besemblaoce  to  that  of  a  middle-age  casde,  and  nu- 
merous glooaay  Cyclopean  caves,  whioh  die  Karaites  employ  to  shelter 
dietr  cattle  by  aight  and  during  storms,  and  which  are  found  above  one 
aaodier,  yaim  ia  front  of  the  visitor.  At  die  eastern  extremity  of  die 
Httle  town,  whoie  diere  is  another  iron  gate,  a  lofty  wall  boctnds  die 
place.  The  dwelling-houses  are  all  built  of  large  lumps  of  stone,  are 
small,  low,  have  no  windows,  and  are  surrounded  by  court-yards  of  large 
stone.  Into  these  you  crawi  through  narrow  stone  doorways;  and 
between  these  eavem-like  houses  die  streets  ran  irregularly,  the  rock  on 
which  they  are  bmk  serving  as  pavement.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  or  courts,  not  even  a  tuft  of  grass :  all  wears  the  grey 
stone  hue — ^it  is  a  real  rocky  eyrie.  The  synagogue  is  a  plain  building, 
differing  but  slighdy  from  an  ordinary  Jewish  house  of  prayer :  here 
are  preserved  several  valuable,  Teiy  ancient  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  on 
paidiment,  whkh  are  rolled  up  and  kept  in  handsome  vel^t  cases,  em- 
bossed with  sillier.  There  are  only  two  entrances  to  the  town,  and  the 
gates  are  lodked  every  night.  The  water  is  carried  to  Tjufut  Kale  on 
donkeys  and  nudes,  in  peoiliarly  shaped  barr^  and  leather  bags.  The. 
descent  to  the  well  is  by  a  ste^  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  whose 
position  beneadi  the  wain  would  render  the  otherwise  impenetrable  for- 
tress perfectly  valueless  in  war.  After  leaving  the  narrow  ravine  which 
leads  from  BaktcM-Sarai  up  to  Tjufrrti  Kale,  the  trayeBer  suddenly 
emerges  from  the  deep  shade  of  the  rocky  walls  on  a  gloomy,  mysterious 
spot,  densdiy  overgrown  with  mijesdc  oaks  and  beeches.  A  wining 
pith  loses  itself  ia  the  frowning  recesses  of  diis  precinct^  and  you  soon 
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find  yoonelf  walking  through  a  labyrinth  of  gravestones,  which  hare 
the  ronn  of  a  sarcophagus,  and  generally  bear  Hebraic  inscriptions. 
This  is  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  for  maoy  centuries  the  burial-place  of 
the  Karaites.  This  path  may  be  followed  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  yet 
the  grayes  do  not  cease.  Suddenly  this  collection  of  graves  terminates 
on  a  fearful  abyss,  from  whose  dizzy  height  a  magnificent  view  of  a 
rich,  -varying  landscape,  the  conical  rock  of  Tepekerman,  the  Tchatir 
Dagh,  and  the  lofty  coast-range  may  be  enjoyed.  If,  however,  we  follow 
the  crest  of  the  lime  rock  on  which  we  are  standing,  we  reach  a  spot 
where  the  prospect  over  the  opposite  coast  is  still  more  imposing.  While 
on  the  right  hand  the  weatherbeaten  old  fortress  of  Tjufut  Kale  crowns 
the  nearest  height,  the  monastery  of  Uspenskoi,  or  the  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin,  built  on  the  projecting  rock  opposite,  seems  as  if  its  buildings 
towered  to  the  sky.  When  the  Tartar  Khans  exchanged  Tjufut  Kale  for 
the  charming  valley  below,  this  fortress  again  became  exclusively  the 
residence  of  the  Karaites,  who  ever  found  here  in  times  of  persecution  a 
safe  place  of  refuge. 

According  to  Oliphant,  the  population  of  Tjufut  Kale  has  greatly 
diminished  since  trade  has  grown  brisker,  and  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  settle  at  more  convenient  spots.  A  great  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Eupatoria  consists  of  Karaites,  and  nearly  two  thousand  are 
said  to  be  still  dwelling  there,  many  of  them  very  rich  traders.  Their 
temple  is  large,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  few  lar^e  buildings  in  the 
town,  richly  decorated,  and  surrounded  by  splendid  bushes,  in  which  they 
hold  their  festival  of  tabernacles.  The  ladies*  portion  is  separated  by  a 
grating.  According  to  the  statement  of  a  French  military  surgeon  in  a 
Parinan  paper,  they  assembled  in  October,  1854,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
expiation  in  their  temple  a  day  later  than  the  Babbinical  Jews,  of  whom 
there  is  also  a  community  in  Eupatoria.  According  to  the  same  writer, 
thdr  costume  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Muhammadan  Tartars, 
whose  language  they  speak,  and  whose  manners  they  have  assumed, 
*^  while  the  other  Jews,  Germans,  or  Poles,  in  customs,  trade,  and  lan- 
guage, resemble  the  lower  classes  of  the  Alsacians,  and  speak  a  corrupt 
Jewish  Grerman."  Polygamy  is  legally  permitted  among  the  Karaites, 
but  no  one  takes  advantage  of  this  privilege.  The  German  historian, 
Dr.  Jost,  was  for  a  long  time  in  correspondence  with  the  Karaite  savans. 
The  Russian  government  has  recently  commissioned  a  member  of  the 
sect,  Abraham  Firkovitch,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
Kanutes,  who,  as  Professor  Koch  conjectures,  had  a  material  mfluence 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  Chasars. 
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CCrtJNTKT  NEWSPAPEES  AND  THEIR  EDITOKg.. 

BT  FREDEBIC  GARBIXGTOIT,  ESQ. 

I  WAS  staading  ia  the  connting-hoiUB  of  the  r-  Jtmmal  late  one 

eyeamgi  juat  as  the  paper  was  going  to  piess,  when  a  yoimg:lady)  a 
governess  out  of  place,  as  it  turn^  out^  hiimed  in  belated  with  an  advav* 
tisementy  and  requested  that  it  might  be  inserted  in  that  week's  paper. 
The  clerk  told  her  she  had  come  too  late ;  upon  witich  she  tunied 
and  addressed  me,  thinking  probably  that  I  was  somebody  in  authority, 
and  begged  as  a  particular  favour  that  I  would  get  a  place  for  her  ad- 
vertisement, as  its  immediate  appeanmce^  she  said,  was  of  some  conse- 
quence to  her.  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  oblige  a  lady  at  all  lames 
when  it  was  possible  ;  but  added,  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  impos* 
sible ;  and,  in  fact,  as  I  spoke^  the  floor  of  the  room  above  us  shook  with 
the  movement  of  the  printing-machine.  The  young  lady  had,  however^ 
either  heard  or  seen  something  of  the  process  of  printing ;  for  she  evidently 
entertained  a  belief  that  her  adyertisement  could  be  "  put  into  a^  oomeis^ 
notwithstanding  my  explanation  that  the  fonn  had  been  already  **  made 
up."  Not  many  weeks  before  the  occuorence  oi^  this  incident,  a  huge 
farmer,  even  more- positive  in  his  utter  ignorance  than  the^  youngs  lady 
was  in  her  partial  knowledge  of  printing,  came  into  ihe  countiog^Iioase, 
and  wanted,  a  copy  of  the-  Jf^urnal  some  hours  before  it  was  ready  for 
press.  In  vain  he  was  told  it  was  impossible.  ''  SuvoJy,''  he  said, 
''  you  can  print  just  one  for  me?''  And,  unable  to  comprehend  what  he 
was  told,  that  fifty  could  be  printed  almost  as  easily  as  one,  when  we 
were  ready  for  printing  one,  he  went  away  grumbling  and.  growlitig 
about  the  unkindness  with  wh^  he,  an  old  subscriber,  had  been  treated 
on  the  very  last  day  he  should  be  in  England,  in  that  we  would  not  "*gi' 
a  body  a  peaper  to  teake  the  news  wi'  un  to  Austraylyia."  Now 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  young  lady  would  haye  been  some- 
thing like  stopping  the  express-train  in  mid-career  to  take  up  a  solitsiy 
passenger ;  wnile  that  of  the  farmer  was  just  as  impossible  as  it  would  be^ 
to  ripen  one  apple  on  a  tree  before  the  season  had  anrived  for  ripening 
the  whole  crop.  Anybody,  ia  fact,  who  knows  anything  about  pnnting^ 
knows  that  such  requests  are  absurd  ;  but  as  there  ana  many  people  who 
cannot  see  the  absurdity  of  them,  I  shall  make  their  ignorance- a  reason 
for  describing  how  a  country  newspaper  is  ^*  got  up." 

I  shall  choose  for  my  subject  a  journal  published  on  SatuDdaymoniiBgv 
for  that  is  the  natural  birthday  of  a  country  newspaper.  Saturday,  being 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  paper  contains  the  news  of  the  week  instead 
of  the  news  of  fragments  of  two  weeks.  Then  it  is  the  day  that  country 
people,  coming  to  market,  can  carry  back  the  news,  while  on  Sunday 
almost  everybody  has  leisure  for  reading.  Yet  this  rule  does  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases.  An  indifferent  day,  in  truth,  is  Saturday  for  Conser- 
vative papers,  especially  for  those  which  bear  a  strict  Church  of  England 
character,  and  go  into  parsonages  and  mansions  ;  for  in  the  one  it  is  not 
considered  right,  and  in  the  others,  respectable,  to  read  or  perhaps  even 
to  receive,  the  newspapers  on  the  Sabbath.  But  for  the  liberal  journals, 
circulating  amongst  persons  who  are  chained  to  the  counter  six  days  out 
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o£  86iv«n,  and  amongst  woihing  men  ^o  stadj  the  newspaper  as  their 
beiir  pofl^e  instmctor,  Saturday  is  the  day  of  all  others,  for  pnblioalnon* 

To  begin  the  history  of  the  week,  tiien,  with  Saturday.  People 
gmiendfy  imagine'  diat  this  is  the  busiest  day  in  the  newspaper  office, 
b^n^  the  day  on  which  it  is  printed*  The  fast  is,  that  it  has  been 
printed  before  daylight,  and  there  is  little  or  nothings  to  be  done  on 
Satarday  exeept  to  (£stiibute  the  copies.  While  the  radars  have  been 
slumbramgv  tbe  prbiting^maohine  has  been  roaring  up  in  its  loft  or 
down  in  its  cellar ;  for  it  is  the  aim  to  get  the  newspaper  laid  on  the 
break£ftst-table  with  the  coffee  and  toast.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the  pub'- 
li^iing'day  being  the  busiest,  there  is  genially  nobody  on  the  premises 
till  late  in  the  evening,  except  the  clerk  at  the  counter.  It  is>carioBs, 
by  the  way,  to  note  how  the  sale  of  a  newspaper  will  fluctuate.  There  is 
absdutely  no  rale  of  computation,  so  irreguiair  is  the  publio.  demand. 
It  often  happens  that  in  a  week  when  the  editor  has  put  forth  all  his 
strengdi,  the  sale  is  low;  while  in  another,  when  he  has  done  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  neeessBcy  for  decency's  sake,  the  sale  is  high .  A  forcible  leader, 
and  a  goodseteetion  of  news,  will  often  fall  still-bom  ;  whilst  a  particular 
fact,  a  maniage  paragraph,  or  an  eulogium  of  the  dead,  will  sell  the  paper 
in  spite  of  colonms  of  rubbish.  The  sale  is,  in  truth,  as  great  a  chance  as 
fishings  depending  not  so  much  on  the  bait  as  on  the  hunger  of  the 
customer,  fint  this  is  the  most  certain  criterionrr-if  the  maiket  is  either 
very  good  or  very  bad,  the  newspaper  is  sure  to  sell  welL  Some  people 
buy  newspapers  as  others  take  strong  drink — if  they  are  merry,  to  make 
themselves  merrier  still;  if  they  are  sad,  for  the  sake  of  oonsolatbn. 

During  the  fbnst  part  of  Saturday,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  clerk  in 
the  pubtishing  office  is  the  only  occupant  of  die  premises.  As  the 
morning  advanoes,  he  is  reinforced  by  a  personage  well  known  to  the 
public,  at  least  in  name — ''  the  printer's  devil,"  as  the  youngest  apprentice 
is  familiarly-  styled,  and  whose  business  during  the  week  consists  in 
lighting  the  me»  and  sweeping  the  floors,  reading  the  copy  to  the 
corrector 'o£  the  press,  running  up-  and  down  stairs  between'  the  editor 
audi  the  prtoters^  in  and  out  of  doors  between  the-printers  and  the  pubiic- 
house — anywhere,  in  short,  that  anybody  has  to  send  anything,  and  in 
learning  the  art  and  mystery  of  printmg  during  the  intervals.  The 
printer's  devil,  I  say,  appears,  and^ — at  the  very  moment,  perhaps,  that 
before  the*  readers- he  is  bearing  the-  burden  of  last  we^'s  typographical 
errors,  or^fethering  some  joke  which  the  author  prefers  to  perpetrsate  in- 
his  name — ^he  commences  his  du^y  work^  anticipating;  probably,  with  a 
chnekle,  the  time- when  he  will  be  considered  strong  enough  and  fit  for 
the  miserable  toil  of  staying  up  all  night,  helping  to  make  the  mess 
which  he- has  to  dear  away  for  o^ers.  With  his -brush  he*  makes  a  heap 
of  the  fragments  of  ^*' copy  "  which  strew  the  £oor^  sweeping  together,  it 
may  be^  a  fdie  of  a:  sparkling  leader  with  a  leaf  of  <'  a  big  cabb^ey"  the 
beginning  of  a  "  horrid  munier  "  with  the  end  of  a.**  marriage  in  high 
life" — ^making a  literary  mosaic  more  curious,  than  beautiful.  Witb  a 
paiT'of  bellow^  too,  he  disinters  from  the  dust  lots  of  '^pie,"  that. is,  the 
loose  letters  which  have  fallen  on  the  floor  while  the  compositors  have, 
been' piddng*  them  up  from  the  cases.  After  dinner^-^when  the  office 
must  be  in  apple^ie  order — the  overteervoroneof.the  pRDters  appointed 
to  take«chaBge  of  the  printingK)ffice  for  the^dayj  comes  in  ;  happy  is^he 
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if  the  sale  is  so  dnil  that  he  is  not  sent  f<^  earlier^  tmned  out  of  bed,  or 
disturbed  at  his  breakfast,  to  get  more  papers  printed.  During  the 
aftemoon,  the  printers  call  to  recmye  their  wages,  and,  perhaps,  the 
editor  may  look  in;  though  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  remains  in  bed  till 
late  in  the  day,  or  is  too  tired  to  get  out  of  lus  house,  or  too  modi 
siekened  by  the  week's  work  to  go  near  the  office.  For,  though  Saturday 
is  a  day  of  rest  with  him,  it  is  scarcely  one  of  pleasure.  He  is  weak  wita 
long  fasting,  yet  has  no  inclination  to  eat  even  the  most  appetising 
morsels  ;  thick  in  the  head,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  chilly  and  miserable  all 
over;  eyerything  is  a  trouble — ^to  read,  to  write,  think,  walk,  moye; 
while  the  light — source  and  spirit  of  gladness — becomes  painful  to  bear, 
so  dizzy  is  his  brain.  The  sight  of  his  own  newspaper  he  abhors ;  for  to 
him  it  is  merely  a  record  of  hard  woric;  he  talces  no  pleasure  in 
reading  his  own  writing,  though  it  may  be  telling  with  the  public,  for, 
like  as  the  actor  is  annoyed  by  the  paint  and  pasteboard  of  the  scene,  so 
he  is  painfully  aware  of  the  ^Bforts  it  has  cost  him.  Indeed,  if  he  does 
trouble  himself  to  read  his  effusions,  they  haye  lost  their  freshness,  since  he 
has  already  read  them  in  the  proof ;  but  he  seldom  yentures  to  do  so,  since 
he  is  almost  certain  to  discover  some  fault,  some  slip  of  the  pen,  or  some 
typographical  sin — a  word  lefb  out  or  put  in— whi<»  mars  the  fiill  effect. 
The  editor  is  rarely  seen,  therefore,  at  the  office  on  the  publishing  day* 
I  have,  indeed,  caught  one  or  two  of  the  craf^  roaming  under  the  hedges 
with  the  schoolboys  on  Saturday  aflternoons,  and  even  walking  with  their 
wiyes  ;  but  these  are  instances  of  'Uoose  nature,"  to  use  the  free  transla- 
tion which  is  sometimes  given  to  a  well-known  Latin  expression. 

Sunday  is,  of  course,  dies  mm  in  the  newspaper  offices — ^happily  for 
printers,  reporters,  editors,  as  well  as  horse  and  ass,  and  eyerything  that 
Hves  to  work  and  works  to  live.  If  the  Sabbath  (so  to  speak)  come  afiber 
the  day  of  publication,  it  is  a  grateful  day  of  rest,  restoring  the  strength 
of  <ihe  body,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  mind  ;  if  it  come  before  the  day  of 
publication,  it  is  a  halt  in  the  march  of  toil,  a  lull  in  the  political  strife, 
a  quiet  moment  when  the  partisan  spirit  may  take  counsel  of  conscience, 
when  the  chafed  feelings  are  calmed,  and  bitterness  is  sofbened  by  the 
healing  influence  of  the  day.  But  when  the  Sabbath  comes  dose  upon 
the  day  of  publication,  it  is  a  curse — I  mean,  cursed  is  he  who  is  forced 
to  tug  at  the  oar,  a  very  galley  slave,  while  the  whole  world  is  a  holiday 
— stewed  up  in  a  den  spotted  and  defiled  with  ink,  while  the  church-bells 
are  chiming  sweetly,  and  psalms  are  swelling  grandly  up  to  heaven. 

On  Monday  morning  the  printers  come  to  work,  the  form  is  broken 
up,  and  the  leaden  words,  separated  into  their  single  letters,  are  ''thrown 
in"  the  cases,  preparatory  to  being  used  in  getting  out  the  next  week's 
paper.  But  this,  at  first,  proceeds  listlessly,  and  this  men  not  only  reach 
the  office  later  in  the  morning  than  usual,  but  leave  it  earlier.  Little 
work  is,  in  truth,  done  on  Monday  in  the  printing-office,  and  in  the  edi- 
tor's-room  none  at  all.  Perhaps  the  editor  may  drop  in  to  answer  a  letter, 
and  to  dear  his  table  of  the  debris  of  last  week's  work ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
make  some  arrangements  respecting  reports—though  they  are  oftener 
made  day  by  day  as  thines  arise.  His  hand  is  still  stiff,  and  his  head 
inclined  to  ache,  or,  at  all  events,  disinclined  to  work,  and  the  very  look 
of  the  place  is  disagreeable,  for  reasons  to  be  shown  hereaflter. 

On  Tuesday  the  editor  must  make  a  beginning  of  work,  and  accord* 
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ingty  li6  begins  tlmji.  He  j^anoes  eonorily  oTer  the  exchange  journab 
whidk  have  been  aoeunralatiiig  sinoe  Saduda^.  He  aeleets  a  oolamn  or 
80  of  paragraphs  many  and  tragical^  aneedotos,  wonders,  extracts  firom 
books,  and  other  exoerpia  which  do  not  depend  on  dates  for  their  into- 
rest — in  one  word,  ''  Varieties^''  as  they  are  technically  called — besides 
the  list  of  bankrnptSy  or  other  similar  matters,  which  are  published  as  a 
matter  of  oouEse.  These  are  giren  oat  to  the  overseer  of  the  printing- 
office,  for  the  letter  will  be  all  *'  distributed"  in  the  coarse  of  the  after- 
noon, and  if  the  printers  do  nothing  in  the  evening — ''  mike"  they  call 
it — diey  will  be  ready  to  take  copy  the  first  thing  in  Uie  morning.  During 
these  two  days,  the  editor  transacts  his  private  business  if  he  can,  visits 
his  friends,  if  he  has  any,  reads  to  keep  himself  au  courant  with  the 
literature  of  the  day,  skims  over  the  books  which  are  sent  to  him  for  re- 
view, and,  perhaps,  he  may  write  his  notices  of  them. 

On  Wednesday  the  editor  settles  regularly  to  work,  and  so  do  the 
printers — he  with  die  scissors  and  paste,  and  they  with  the  '<  composing 
stick."  The  editor  wades  through  the  newspapers  which  come  to  hand, 
column  by  column,  collecting  an  olla  podrida  of  news— a  public  meeting 
here,  a  monster  gooseberry  there — ^that  is,  accounts  of  them ;  foreign 
inteUigenoe  and  local  gossip ;  an  earthqusJce  is  followed  by  a  ball ;  an 
elopement  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  the  swell  mob  by  ballooning, 
and  so  forth.  Our  editor  now  literally  makes  a  hole  in  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  for  lus  sub-editor — thus  he  jocosely  calls  his  scissors—- 
seems  ravendus,  as  if  suffering  from  the  abstinence  of  the  last  four  days, 
and  the  printers  cry  '*  copy"  incessantly.  Already,  indeed,  begins  an 
amusing  struggle  between  the  editor  and  the  overseer,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  developed  by-and-by.  The  editor  knows,  from  unlucky  ex- 
perience, that  the  danger  of  getting  into  a  difficulty  at  the  last  hour  arises 
from  having  more  matter  than  the  paper  will  contiun,  not  from  having  too 
little.  The  latter  case  very  rarely  occurs,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
idea  that  editors  are  perpetually  distressed  for  something  to  fill  up.  The 
overseer,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that* he  must  get  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter  into  type  day  by  day,  to  get  the  paper  out  in  proper  time  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  in  a  laudable,  though  very  mistaken  desire  to 
push  his  work  forward,  tries  to  get  a  column  or  two  beyond  the  proper 
quantity.  The  one  demands  an  enormous  or  impossible  quantity  of  copy 
for  the  lime  of  the  week,  the  other  *^  starves"  the  printers,  that  he  may 
keep  the  space  as  free  as  possible  for  the  days  when  the  latest  news 
arrives.  Like  the  Jews,  the  overseer  asks  a  good  deal  more  than  he 
expects  to  get ;  and,  like  certain  ladies  who  consider  the  art  of  shopping 
consists  in  offering  less  than  they  are  asked,  the  editor  doles  out  two 
columns  of  copy  when  three  or  four  are  demanded.  This  disagreement  of 
the  officials  is  influenced,  too,  by  the  difference  of  their  ideas  about 
newspaper  making.  The  editor  wishes  to  fashion  the  newspaper  like  a 
piece  of  cabinet-work,  symmetrical  in  its  proportions  of  light  and  heavy 
matter,  the  latest  news,  if  any,  being  the  most  prominent,  and  the  whole 
forming  a  regular  design  previously  sketched  in  his  mind's  eye.  The 
overseer,  on  me  other  £ind,  cares  only  about  having  sufficient  matter  to 
fill  the  paper.  The  story  runs,  that  Shammickshire  ships  are  built  in 
lengths,  and  cut  off  as  tney  are  wanted;  in  like  manner  the  overseer 
wodld  get  up  matter,  and  cut  it  into  columns. 
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In  ^18  irsy,  then,  the  editor  prooeeds,  ooinpifing  ky  r^darriile.  'Eh 
.does  not  cram  the  paper  with  too  mvoh  of  eneihingv  eiren  if  it  happen  to 
'be;a  g^od  thing  ;  he  does  not  make  the  pi^er  all  accident,  orall  mur- 
der, or  all  joke,  or  all  politics ;  hot  he  odngles  these  elements  as  sMifally 
as  he  can,  /So  iJbAiy  when  eesred  up  in  the  broad  sheet,  tiieymaj  iana  a 
-pleasant  literary  salad.  He  gathers  an  argument  here,  an  anecdote 
th«*e,  a  £EU3t  from  another  place ;  he  strips  a  report  of  its  ▼erbiag'e, 
strikes  out  the  repetitioBs  of  a  paragraph,  perhaps  transposes  its  sentences, 
so  that  the  cart  may  come  after  the  horse — ^that  is,  the  catastrophe  or 
climax  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  narrathre  ;  adds  a  £ft0t 
to  make  it  exact,  or  a  line  that  it  may  read  more  smartly  ;  in  diort, 
he  works  up  old  materials  into  new  stuff,  or,  as  Admiral  Bnzney  says, 
•makes  new  soles  out  of  old  upper  leathers. 

Contemporaoeously  with  the  editor,  at  his  task,  the  reporter  has  heen 
attending  the  polioe  court,  gleaning  a  few  facts  amongst  the  hard-«wom 
'fictions  of  witnesses;  or  the  county  oourt,  abstracting  the  grain  of -lawfitna 
the  legal  chaff;  or  a  vestry  meeting;  or  the  town  councol;  or  with  flymg 
"fingers  he  has  been  following  the  local  orators  through  a  maae  lof  lan- 
guage ata  public  demonstration.  In  the  latter  case,  only,  he  refers  to 
the  editor  to  know  *'  how  much  the  meeting  shall  make.'*  Just  as  the 
captain  of  a  man-o'-war  orders  the  officer  of  the  watch  at  mid-day  to  ^make 
it  noon,"  and  ^'  noon  it  is,*'  so  the  editor  orders  his  aid  to  make  the  meetiiig 
(say)  three  columns,  and  three  columns  it  becomes.  As  a  general  Tule, 
speeches,  like  balsams  andcock's-combs,  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  sqfueesing, 
and  be  all  the  better  for  it — a  good  deal  of  mangling,  and  Tead  all  the 
smoother.  ^'  Speeches,"  once  said  Mr.  Perry  of  tibie  Mormng  Ckroniclej 
'^  cannot  be  made  long  enough  for  the  speakers  nor  short  enough  for  the 
leaders."  The  length  of  the  report  is  governed  by  many  coasidemtions — 
by  the  importance  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  space  that  can  be  spared. 
CJIiben  a  prominent  member  of  -^^  our  party"  gets  a  Benjamin's  portion  of 
the  report;  and  if  any  person  must  sufiFer,  then  an  opponent  is  clipped  of  his 
fine  language,  and  his  ideas  are  stripped  naked,  just  as  convicts  are  shorn 
of  their  flowing  locks  without  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  thatch  for 
their  heads.  Reporters  undoubtedly  play  havoc  sometimes  with  speakers, 
who,  not  cimtent  with  speaking  what  the  purpose  suggests,  endev^onr  to 
haul  in,  head  and  shoulders,  figures  previously  concocted  and  impevfeethr 
remembered;  but  they  never  garble  them,  as  people  who  have ^aid  foolish 
things  sometimes  say.  That  would  not  only  be  unfair  to  the  speaker  but 
discreditable  to  the  reporter,  and  injurious  to  the  journal.  If  a  speech 
is  maltreated  it  is  from  unskilfnlness  or  inattention,  not  from  maMce,  or 
because,  as  Lord  John  Russell  once  said  in  r^ly  to  an  oration  from 
Chisholm  Anstey,  <<  there  is  no  chemical  test  by  which  the  soHd  matter 
can  be  detected  in  the  quantity  of  its  fluid  contents." 

On  Thursday  the  business  grows  serious.  Whatever  ^^ontion  the 
editor  may  have  had  yesterday  to  hang  back,  to  put  ofF  woric,  to  reserve 
his  judgment,  to-day  he  must  buckle  to  the  work,  dap  his^  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  be  up  and  doing.  There  is  no  timeto  loiter  in  the  Btre^  gather- 
ing-news from  friends,  nor  for  gossiping  in  the  counting-house  with  a  cos* 
tomer ;  while  everybody  who  penetrates  into  the  *^  sanctum,"  or  the  ^  den,^ 
as  the  editor's  room  is  styled  indifferently,  is  positively  and  absohstelya 
bore.     Time  is  abreast  of  ike  editor,  and  if  the  latter  aa  not  brisk,  wiU 
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test  bam.  For  .ii««r  ihe  sMggle  is  against  tinra.  The  compilstion  of 
.^o-dsy  IS  hurried;  theti  there  is  an  acomntilation  of  matter  to  be  got 
through — reports  of  occurrences  put  aside  until  the  arrivaJ  of  the  latest 
partiflulan,  pwftgvaphs^  the  sifdng  of  >wbdoh  has  been  delayed  trndi  there 
4S  Bome  certainty  of  their  insertion,  and  other  things  to  be  written  down; 
dieve  are  also  the  letten  of  correspondents  to  be  ncked  into  shape,  and 
grtMIt  is  the  labour  and  small  the  profit  of  the  last.  Inftimoas  grammar, 
'hideoix  syntax,  execrable  spelling — words  expvessing  anything  but  what 
-the  wiikers  really  mean,  chosen  for  their  length  instead  of  their  pith — 
ttflDusoripIs  too  curious  as  regards  caligraphy  to  be  put  before  the 
priBters,  or  too  closely  lined  to  be  interpolated  with  the  necessary  correc- 
tioaa— «uch  is  the  ordinary,  or  rather  'extraordinary,  character  of  the 
oommunications  from  whence  the  editor  gleans  his  local  news.  But  still 
they  are  not  i,o  be  neglected,  for,  trumpery  as  it  may  seem  to  those  unin- 
ftemledin  the  district,  the  local  news  is  the  bone  and  muscle  of  a  country 
paper.  To  the  task,  then,  the  editor  falls,  searching  for  the  needle  in 
tiie  botde  of  hay,  thrashing  the  grain  of  wheat  from  the  bushel  of  chafi^ 
cralddng  the  coyering  of  hard  words  in  which  the  kernel  of  fact  is  en- 
eased,  'extracting  the  marrow  from  the  dry  bones  ;  and  the  result  is  his 
original  contrihuidonto  the  news  of  the  week,  and  the  quid  pro  quo  given 
to  his  contemporaries,  for  the  matter  of  which  he  has  rifled  their  columns. 
Towards  erening  the  newspaper  begins  to  assume  sometlring  like  the 
Aape  which  he  designs  it  shall  take.  The  copy  as  it  has  been  '<  set 
up,"  or  put  into  type,  has  been  **  pulled ;"  that  is,  printed  on  slips  of 
paper ;  the  reader^— who  is  often  the  editor  himself,  often  the  overseer, 
often  the  reporter,  sometimes  the  proprietor,  not  unfiequently  the  young 
gentlemen  or  young  ladies  of  the  family — almost  anybody,  in  short,  who 
ean  be  pressea  into  the  brain-cracking  work — the  reader,  I  repeat,  has 
lead  lhe-proo£s  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  printers,  and  the  *'  first  form" 
<of  the  newspaper — that  is,  two  pages,  if  it  consists  of  four,  and  four  pages 
if  it  eonsiflts  of  eight — ^is  ^^locked^up"  and  got  out  of  the  way;  and 
perhaps  printed  off  the  same  night. 

Frequently  whilst  the  editor  is  trying  to  get  through  this  compiling 
and 'Collating,  this  transcribing  and  composing,  he  also  gets  so  botnered 
and  werried  that  his  powers  become  quite  paralysed.  He  can't  think, 
he  ean't  'write ;  for  his  mind  wanders  from  tne  thing  he  is  about  to  the 
next  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  ad  infinittim; 
and  so  runs  the  time  away.  Even  when  a  leisure  hour  does  come,  he  is 
efien  haunted  hythe  **  phantom  of  tmreal  work"  which  scares  him  out  of 
Ills  aeosee.  But  if  he  can  write,  after  the  da/s  work  on  Thursday,  he 
nts'down  to  write  his  leaders,  assuming  for  the  nonce  the  potential  style 
ef  **  we."  In  London,  leadei^^riting  is  a  sole  occupation  ;  but  in  the 
country  it  is  merely  an  incident  of  the  editor's  labour.  Whilst  the  editor 
has  been  eeleetiog  his  budget  of  news,  he  has  also  ihced  upon  topics  for 
his  articlee,  seized  the  points  of  the  question,  and  perhaps,  mentalfy 
sketehed  out  the  oonrse  of  his  arguments ;  and  this,  long  before  he  is 
able  to  find  thne  to  secure  his  ideas  by  committing  them  to  the  safe 
oosted^  of  paper.  It  is  surprising,  then,  that  the  leading  articles  of 
'oomttiy  papers  are  written  so  well  as  they  are,  seeing  how  the  "writer^s 
time  iseshausted,  how  his  mind  is  distracted,  how  his  strengtii  is  ofben 
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fagged  before  he  begins  to  write ;  and  remembering,  too,  that  pailift- 
mentary  papers,  persons  in  authority,  and  other  sonxees  of  information, 
are  not  always  within  his  reach. 

But  besides  this  in-door  work,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  done 
out  of  doors  by  the  editor  ;  or  rather,  he  must  waste  much  time  in  doing 
little.  He  has  to  attend  public  meetings  to  catch  thdbr  spirit ;  to  assist 
at  the  'concerts,  plays,  and  other  shows,  requiring  superior  critidsm, 
to  hear  lectures,  cum  mulHs  aliis.  He  has  to  fish  for  information  on  the 
local  topics,  to  chase  rumours,  to  ascertain,  it  may  be,  an  is(^ated  &et, 
trifling  in  itself,  but  important  as  ^e  hinge  on  which  a  question  turns, 
and,  therefore,  the  very  citadel  of  a  cause.  And  for  tne  benefit  of 
persons  giren  to  talk  of  the  mistakes  of  *<  stupid  editors,*'  I  will  narrate 
an  anecdote  germane  to  this  part  of  the  subject  During  the  IVotestant 
riots  in  1780,  Sir  Geoige  Saville,  a  Roman  Catholio  statesman,  feared 
that  the  mob  would  attack  his  house.  It  was  agreed,  then,  amongst  a 
body  of  his  friends,  that  whilst  some  remained  within  the  house,  others 
should  sally  forth  in  various  directions,  to  obtain  intelligence  respecting 
the  rioters.  But  each  of  the  scouts  varied  from  all  the  rest  in  hu  story. 
^'  Here,  genUemeo,"  thereupon  observed  Saville,  ^'  is  a  fine  lesson  for  an 
historian.  We  have  a  fact  of  the  day  before  us,  reported  by  men  of 
integrity  and  ability,  and  willing  to  record  it  with  as  moeh  mmuteness 
as  possible ;  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  with  all  its 
inclination  to  do  right,  it  is  under  that  operation  which  in  some  degree 
prevents  it."  In  the  same  way,  the  newspaper  editor,  the  historian  of 
the  day,  if  he  asks,  say,  seven  separate  people  for  information  on  a 
given  subject,  is  almost  sure  of  receiving  seren  different  versions  of  the 
&cts. 

There  is  still  another  heavy  call  upon  the  editor's  time.  He  has  to 
hold  a  sort  of  literary  levee,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  amongst  his  visit<»8 
those  who  come  to  correct  him,  as  well  as  those  who  can  instruct  him. 
He  is  often  sternly  taken  to  task  for  neglecting  the  communication  of 
some  *^  Constant  Reader" — one  of  the  tribe  who  constantiy  write  letters 
to  the  editor,  and  borrow  the  paper  of  a  neighbour — and  he  is  also  often 
impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by  an  admirer  of  a  free  press — 
^'  Either  publish  what  I  have  sent  you,  or  stop  my  paper."  Even  the 
least  offensive  of  the  editor's  visitors  seem  to  have  no  more  idea  about 
his  convenience  than  a  Chippeway  or  an  Iroquois,  and,  like  the  noble 
savage,  come  at  all  hours,  as  if  it  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  posdbility 
that  they  could  ever  be  in  the  way.  Yet  the  pictture  should  not  be  all 
doud  and  shade.  Sometimes  the  editor  is  cheered  by  the  cordial  greet- 
ing and  hearty  grasp  of  a  real  friend,  perhaps  one  who  has  "  done  the 
state  some  service,"  ay,  and,  it  may  be,  our  editor;  or  a  country  subscriber 
drops  in  with  a  brace  of  birds  or  so ;  or  a  communication  is  recdved  in 
the  shape  of  a  vast  turnip,  or  an  enormous  cabbage,  having  a  hare 
couched  in  it,  with  a  jocular  request  that  the  editor  will  put  iluit  in  his 
paper  ;  and  whilst  on  the  subject  of  these  amenities,  let  me  say  that  I 
nave  seen  a  cask  of  sparkling  ale  rolled  into  an  editor's  room  for  his 
critical  taste.  Despatching  these— I  mean  enduring  the  bores,  get- 
ting rid  of  the  critics,  lending  ear  to  some,  thanking  others — will  occupy 
much  time,  and,  what  is  worse,  it  distracts  the  thoughts,  while  it  malms 
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^etj  little  ahow  upon  paper.    No  wonder^  then,  the  editor  is  so  often 
'*  not  in"  to  all  comers. 

The  next  day,  Friday^  is  worse  than  the  preceding.     The  only  conso- 
lation is,  that  it  IS  the  last. 

The  darkest  day, 
Liye  till  to-morrow,  will  hare  passed  away.  * 

But  how  to  tide  oyer  the  stream  of  toil  and  trouble,  which,  the  editor 
may  be  sure,  will  not  run  itself  dry  ?  The  editor  must  be  at  his  post 
betimes  in  the  morning  ;  yet,  early  as  he  may  be,  he  can  never  be  too 
early — ^the  work  is  eyer  before  him.  To  speak  compendiously,  the  life  of 
a  country  newspaper  editor  consists  in  doing  a  day  s  work  in  three  days 
at  the  b^;inniDg  of  the  week,  and  three  days'  work  in  oue  day  at  the 
end  of  the  weeL  When  he  leaves  home  on  Friday  morning,  then,  it  is 
with  very  little  hope  of  seeing  it  again  until  the  morrow  morning, 
e^iecially  if  he  shodkl  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  town,  and  beyond  its  noise,  even  though  within  ear*shot  of  its  har- 
momsed  hum.  He  eats  and  drinks  at  the  office  on  the  day  bef(»e  pub- 
lication; and  a  wife  will  sometimes  say,  a  little  sarcastically,  though 
more  compassionately,  that  he  had  better  sleep  there  also.  He  does, 
rfaith,  sometimes,  though  there  is  no  time  for  sleep ;  he  catches  himself 
napping  when  overtaken  by  night.  But  I  am  stepping  ahead  of  my 
stoij.  When  the  editor  reaches  the  office,  he  finds  awaiting  him  a  {»le  <» 
letters  on  all  imaginable  subjects ;  a  heap  of  newspapers,  from  which  the 
latest  news  has  to  be  glean^;  and,  generally,  a  file  of  memoranda  for 
paragraphs  which  must  be  written.  He  very  soon  diseoyers  that  he  has 
more  matter  than  the  paper  will  contain,  although  he  has  thrown  aside 
«<A  Patriot,"  '*A  Sufferer,"  and  ''An  Admirer,"  and  other  long-winded 
heroes,  like  so  much  rubbish.  At  the  moment  when  he  wants  most 
space  to  make  the  newspaper  complete,  he  finds  that  there  is  least  to 
spare.  Selections  &om  other  newspapers  (old)  are  in  type,  and  stopping 
the  way  of  better  matter  (new).  The  countin^house,  too,  is  pumpmg  a 
stream  of  oopy  into  the  pnnting-office,  quite  mdependently  of  him-— I 
mean  advertisements,  and  these  take  precedence  of  news,  because  they 
pay  best.  Now  commences  the  editor's  <'  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 
There  will  not  be  room  for  one  article  because  it  is  so  long ;  for  another, 
because  it  b  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  it  is  a  ''  gone  goose  "  with 
the  third,  because  there  will  not  be  time  to  dish  it  up  properly  for  the 
public  Other  articles,  agaiA,  are  rejected  because  there  is  no  time  to 
consider  them,  or  because  they  are  badly '  written,  and  the  printers  have 
no  time  to  lose  in  bungling  over  hieroglyphics.  The  overseer  i!iow  sees 
that  he  will  have  too  much  matter;  and  although  all  the  week  he  has 
been  declaring  that  he  has  been  kept  short  of  copy,  now  goes  on  the 
opposite  tack,  to  avoid  upsetting,  or,  as  he  says,  '*  oversetting."  The 
editor  is  anxious  to  get  in  all  the  latest  news,  but  the  overseer  furtively 
tries  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  he  has  enough  matt^,  although  it  is  of  the 
stalest,  to  fill  the  paper.  The  editor's  work  often  progresses  like  the 
boy  going  to  school  on  a  frosty  day-*one  step  forward  and  two  steps 
backward.  He  has  no -sooner  prepared  an  article  or  a  batch  of  news, 
when  a  long  advertisement  arrives,  and  that  must  go  in,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  every tlnnj^'^Be ;  or  a  longconummieatioii  is  reccvved,  Vm  insertion  of 
which,  for  special  reasons,  cannot  be  refused — and  thus  his  bibour  is 
imidensd  ▼son.  As  iast  as.  he  builds,  the  pressure  from  -without  over- 
throws ;  the  flood  of  matter  constantly  pouring  in  OTerflowcr  tiie  space. 
Beports,  which  have  cost  both  laboiur  and  money,  are  gutted ;  leading 
articles  are  emasculated  or  withdrawn  altogether ;  some  things  are  muti- 
lated, that  they  may  be  squeezed  in  amongst  others  that  cannot  be 
^HOitted  or  touched  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  daVswork  consists  in  Hght^ng 
'and  restowing  the  ship  again  and  again.  On  this  day  of  all  others,  too, 
people  wiU  keep  calling  to  see  the  editor :  one  to  detail  a  coek-and-^a- 
bull  story,  which  he  considers  news ;  another  to  entice  him,  in  his  huny, 
4o  shoot  the  ^^  light,  »wift  arrows  of  a  calumniating  tongue,"  to  pledge 
his  veracity  for  this  statement,  and  to  avouch  for  the  propriety  of  that 
act,  although  'he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  as  if  he 
ean  overstep  reason  with  impunity  because  he  is  an  editor.  Then  does 
he  remember  the  words  which  he  has  read  in  one  of  his  Sunday  books: 
'^  There  are  some  people  so  full  of  nothings,  that,  like  the  straight  sea  of 
Pontas,  they  perpetually  empty  themselves  by  the  month,  malang  eveiy 
person  ther  meet  their  Prepontis ;"  and  verily  may  it  be  added,  ^^  no 
.trBiee  of  what  they  say,  or  mean,  or  intend,  remains  in  the  mind,  except 
ifaat  there  has  been  an  outpour."  The  day  is  slipping  away,  -the  space 
of  the  newspaper  is  fast  filling  up,  and  the  effluxion  of  time  threatens  to 
'Settle  the  qiAstion  of  what  eiiall  appear.  The  art  of  newspaper  manage- 
ineiit  is  shown  best  in  limiting  the  materials  to  the  amount  of  spaee, 
taking  care  that  the  best  news,  which  is  that  which  comes  late^  is  not 
excluded.  But  generally  there  is  more  than  enough.  People  make  a  sad 
mistake  in  offering  their  effusions  as  ^*  something  to  fill  up  with,"  and  in 
(compassionating  an  editor,  as  they  sometimes  do,  on  having  nothing  to 
put  in  his  paper.  The  fiict  is,  there  is  generally  too  much,  but  wdy 
too  Utde.  I  believe  myself,  that  if  a  newspaper  were  as  large  as  the 
dde  of  a  house,  it  would  not  even  then  be  large  enoug^.  Take  an 
exanxple :  no  sooner  did  the  Times  double  its  sice,  than  it  was  forced  to 
add  a  supplement,  and  now  it  is  often  forced  to  double  that. 

The  da^  before  pubhshing  is,  in  short,  a  regular  scraraUe.  llie 
editor  is  m  a  continual  worry,  having  to  do  two  men's  work  wMi  one 
pair  of  hands.  He  is  contnnually  writing  and  re-writing,  arranging  and 
re-arranging,  curtailing  and  r^onrtailing.  The  overseer  is  vexed  and 
irritated  by  the  work,  and  growls  at  the  compositors  ;  while  IJiey  ^become 
ill-tempered  through  fiatigue  and  harsh  language,  and  all  the  less  inclined^ 
kfy  driving,  to  **pull  up."  Lights  are  fl^4ng,  doors  are  baoDgmg,  the 
*< devil"  rushes  up  and  down  stairs  perpetually;  and  at  stated  hours  of 
Ae  evening  arrive  processions  of  cups  and  cans,  and  saucer-K^overed 
basins  (home  by  boys,  and  ^rls,  and  women,  bat  never  by  men),  hugely 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  overseer,  who  thinks  t^t  to  eat  and  'drink  whikt 
he  is  in  die  throes,  is  downright  skulking.  The  limbs  and  contentB  of 
"the  new^aper  are  strewed  about  the  printing-office — ^here  a  oolomn  of 
4Ufofe,  there'a.gAkley  of  loeaXpcsrs;  one  man  is  in lihe  midst  of  a  paiiia- 
vsentary  debate ;  another  has  ^* the  cholera;"  another  has' taken  part  of 
"a  dMadfol  nmrder ;"  another  is  finishing  ** a  railway  accident ;"  -and 
vlheM  ham  shared  '^  4Aie  Bank  of  Ei^ad"  amongst  them  ;->-4here  is  4i 
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state  eF  eoirfiisioii  wbieb  erery  hour  seems  to  render  worse  confbmided. 
But  order  gradually  comes  oat  of  chaos  as  the  night  advances.  The 
^ftor's  wotk,  if  dt  has  not  been  dnlyfinishedyis  stopped  abruptly  by  the 
sartbnd  of  ^fae  honr  when  it  is^osdess^  give  out  more  copy ;  the  oTerseer 
ooUects  the  news  together  into  columns ;  the  columns  are  arranged  in 
proper -eeqnenoe;  and  the  *^  second  form''  is  made  up.  With  a  loud 
WnmeBEing,  which  invades  the  repoee  of  the  neighbours,  it  is  locked  np, 
and  loweKd  bodily  on  the  bed  of  tiie printing-machine;  and  while  the 
maohine-man  is  '^  making  ready/'  the  overseer  grins  wearily  a  sickly 
emile  at  having  once  more  saved  the  post. 

The  printing-maohine  is  soon  at  work,  growling  and  crushing ;  the 
form  is  shot  backward  and  forward  Hke  xnad ;  the  great  iron  cylinder 
tnms  'moodiJy  round,  taking  in  the  white  sheets  of  paper  at  top,  and 
throwing  them  out  printed  at  bottom.  The  editor  casts  ids  eye  over  the 
pages  now  printing  to  see  that  all  is  right — ^that  the  corrections  have 
been  made,  that  the  columns  are  in  their  proper  places ;  and  as  he  does 
Msy  is'perhaps  struck  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  ^ery  litUe  shown  on  the 
faee  of  die  paper  for  all  his  thought,  anxiety,  and  long  hours.  And  then, 
amidst  the  noise  of  the  machine,  and  the  shouts  of  the  workmen,  he  slips 
into  the -quiet  street,  perhaps  easting  his  eyes  up  to  the  sky,  consoling 
himself  with  the  idea  that  they  make  no  newspapers  there,  and  skulks 
home,  watched  suspiciously  by  the  police.  With  fingers,  arms,  legs, 
head,  aching,  now  that'.he  has  time  to  feel,  he  tlurows  himself  on  his  bed, 
inwardly  ejaeolsding  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  invented  sleep  I" 

Such  is  the  routine  of  a  country  newspaper  editor's  fife.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  work  flows  in  any  given  channel 
week  by  week.  The  compilation  is  not  always  done  at  stated  times,  but 
often  by  fits  and  starts  ;  the  leading  articles  are  not  always  written  on 
certain  days,  but  often  as-sHps -and  parings  of  time  aflbrd  opportunities. 
Sometimes,  too,  important  events  occur  on  the  morning  or  evening 
before  publication,  and  comments  must  be  written  upon  them,  although 
other  things  are  thrown  aaide.  It  is  this  power  of  writing  at  any  time, 
almost  on  any  subject,  which  constitutes  an  editor's  excellence ;  and  it  is 
Iheneeessity  he  is  under  of  always  being  up  to  his  work,  will- he  nill-he, 
side  or  well,  that  tells  upon  his  strength.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  certainty 
in- the  work  of  a  country  newspaper  editor,  except,  indeed,  in  its  always 
being  sufficiently  hard.  He  leaves  home  in  the  morning  anticipating  a 
li^ht  day,  and  nnds  at  the  office  no  end  of  work.  Alpnses  aftser  Alp,  as 
he  proceeds ;  the  horizon  extends  the  farther  he  sails.  It  will  happen, 
sometimes,  that  advertisements  and  a  press  of  other  matter  pour  in  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  render  it  useless  to  attempt  a  compilation  of  news,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  editor's  work  to  the  mere  filling  up  of  the  crevices 
wlneh  are  left.  But  these  are  rare  occasions  ;  and  if  they  were  fi^quent 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cure  the  plethora  by  enlarging  the  newspaper, 
and  restoring  the  balance  between  the  dead  matter  dbd  the  news  which 
oreales  the  ciroulation.  And  thus  the  editor's  life  goes  on,  until  the  irre^ 
'gttlar  hours,  the  constant  exertion  in  and  out  of  season,  the  mental  ex* 
'Otteraent,  and  the  ills  of  a  sedentary  occupation,  tell  npon  the  health,  and 
wear  ont  the  enthusiasm,  reducing  the  work  to  tlie  dull  round  of  the  mill. 
At  leiq^  a  oold,  or  an  extra  -^fort  at  a  time  of  exhttsstion  does  the 
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cest ;  and  the  editor  some  morning,  generailj  earij  in  his  jMun^  fiimishlBS 
a  paragraph  in  the  obituary  of  his  own  paper. 

I  haye  selected  for  iUustration  a  jounud  of  moderate  pretenstoiuL  Hie 
description  does  not  apply  to  aU  the  ooontry  newspapera ;  bat  it  does  to 
tfie  bulk  of  them.  There  are  some  £ew  coantiy  newspapers  which  lunre  a 
large  staff-— editor,  sub-editor,  writers,  and  two  or  three  reporten — and 
these  are  amongst  iJie  able  and  prosperous.  Every  man  is  charged  with 
a  department,  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible,  and  he  has  plenty  of 
time  to  do  the  work  well ;  while,  if  there  should  be  a  push,  the  extra 
labour  is  scarcely  felt,  being  distributed  am<»igst  so  many  persons.  There 
are,  again,  some  other  journals — ^happOy  for  the  sake  of  hmnanity  thdr 
name  is  not  legion — of  which  the  editor,  sub-editor,  and  reporter^  like 
Cerberus,  are  ''  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,"  or,  rather,  one 
single  gentleman  torn  into  three.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  work  of 
these  newspapers  is  done  with  the  scissors  and  not  with  the  pen,  and  that 
the  contents  are  pitchforked  together  hap-haxard,  not  compiled.  There 
are  other  journals,  again,  which  are  edited  in  London — ^that  is,  the  leading 
articles  are  written  there,  and  the  news  is  put  together  by  the  printer  in 
the  country.  These  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  want  of  acooid  be- 
tween the  articles  and  the  locality.  In  this  they  resemble  the  govern- 
ment  steam-ships,  the  engines  of  which  are  built  in  one  place,  and  the 
hulls  in  another,  and,  in  consequence,  it  generally  happens,  that  either 
the  hulls  are  too  large  for  the  engines,  or  the  engines  lor  the  hulls.  The 
greater  number  of  country  newspapers  are,  however,  managed  as  I  have 
described,  and  the  *'  craft"  wiU,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  mine  is  an 
'*  over-true  tale," 
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What  I—Mrs.  Dickson — ^living  in  the  rural  districts,  and  engrossed 
with  domestic  cares,  should  have  to  do  with  getting  lost  in  a  fog,  is  so 
entirely  above  even  my  own  comprehension,  that  I  am  obliged  to  write 
down  this  my  true  history,  if  only  to  assure  myself  that  my  senses  have 
not  got  mystified.  There  is  Dickson,  now— good,  comfortable,  honest 
man— with  his  easy  slippers,  cosy  arm-chair,  and  pile  of  newspapers,  he 
does  not  look  like  a  man  likely  to  suffer  by  fogs ;  I  should  say  he  was  an 
antidote  to  them  in  himself ;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that  the  suffer- 
ing from  them  has  been  reserved  exclusively  for  me.  I  am  sure,  con- 
sidering it  was  November — and  die  is  always  such  an  agmsh,  influ- 
enza-ish  sort  of  lady,  that  we  can  never  be  secure  in  her — I  say,  con- 
sidering it  was  November,  the  day  wore  quite  a  bright  promise.  The 
sun  rose  through  a  veil  of  tears — as  a  poet  would  expross  it— «and  the 
earth  broke  into  smiles  beneath  that  glad  reflexion.  Dickson  and  I 
were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table;  the  urn  hissed,  and  the  muffins  were 
quite  refreshing  to  look  at;  but  ah!  who  can  say  what  a  post  shall 
bring  forth  ?  and,  alas !  that  our  brightest  days  may  be  bounded  by  a 
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fog.  I  saw  by  IKdcson'a  coontenanoe  that  something  was  wrong  directly 
ihose  letters  were  opened,  but  who  oonld  haye  thought  that  they  would 
have  involred  a  Tisit  to  town  ?  Ah !  well,  certainly  London  people  have 
no  conscience.  Bailroads  and  quiet  country  people  are  regarded  by 
them  as  legitimate  property,  and  they  think  no  more  of  asking  you  to 
trayel  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  and  be  with  them  in  town  at  a  specified 
bour,  uum  I  should  think  of  hesitating  in  asking  Mrs.  Jones  to  drop  in 
to  tea. 

It  is  a  proud  thing,  though,  when  a  wife  can  be  a  helpmeet  for  her 
husband ;  and  so,  in  a  spirit  of  conjugal  devotion,  I  sacrificed  myself  to 
Dickson — I  would  go  up  to  town  for  h^m.  I — ^<  an  unprotected  female** 
-^would  achieve  that  mighty  undertaking  of  supplying  myself  with  a 
raairoad  ticket,  and  proaecutmg  this  solitary  journey !  The  omnibus 
started  firom  Higglestone  at  ten  precisely,  and  as  I  took  my  place  in  it 
I  discovered  opposite  an  unwholesome-looking  man,  who  smelt  so  strongly 
of  warm  breald-poultices,  that  I  think  he  must  have  been  swathed  in 
them ;  whilst  close  to  my  side  was  seated  a  very  jolly-looking  woman, 
between  forty  and  fifty,  the  owner  of  an  umbrella  carefully  covered  up 
in  oil-skin,  a  pair  of  bright  yellow  gloves  strained  tightly  over  some  very 
red-looking  wrists,  and  a  sort  of  white  bonnet  transparency,  with  alarm- 
ing red  roses  placed  next  her  cheeks.  Neither  she  nor  the  unwholesome- 
looking  gentleman  uttered  a  word,  though  each  of  us  were  evidently 
intent  in  trying  to  find  out  who  were  our  companions,  and  preserving  at 
the  same  time  our  John  Bullish  ungraciousness. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  we  reached  the  station,  and  our  beautiful 
day  had  mizzled  into  rain.  The  train  was  not  due  in  town  till  six 
o'clock ;  and,  how  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  most  unintentionally  on 
my  part,  I  got  myself  seated  in  a  railroad  carriage  with  the  same  jolly- 
looking  lady  of  the  omnibus,  and  another  man,  with  lank,  dark  hair  and 
wrinkled  phynognomy,  who  eat  sandwiches  out  of  a  greasy  brown  paper, 
and  drank  from  a  bottle  labelled  ''  Soda  water.''  He  assured  me  this  was 
a  most  comfortable  and  economical  way  of  dining  whilst  travelling,  but 
he  never  offered  me  any  of  his  delicacies.  I  am  glad  to  say  he  soon 
lefitus. 

Afiter  this  my  companion  opened  out  wonderfully.  She  seemed  to 
have  determined  in  her  own  mind  that  I  might  be  considered  harmless ; 
and  gave  me  little  episodes  out  of  her  private  history,  which  were,  how- 
eyer,  of  so  mild  a  description,  that  I  was  continually  losing  the  thread  of 
them,  and  finding,  by  the  time  she  had  concluded,  that  my  thoughts  had 
drifted  right  away  in  some  contrary  direction,  and  had  to  be  brought 
back  quickly  to  consult  the  physiognomy  of  her  expression,  when  I  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  falling  in  rignt  agun,  and  as  I  was  expected  to  do,  with 
ber  sentiments.  All  this  time  the  train  went  on  through  a  sort  of  drizzly 
mist  that  settled  down  into  intense  darkness,  with  a  wet-blanket  feel  upon 
your  face  if  over  you  were  rash  enough  to  open  the  carriage-windows  for 
a  moment,  while  the  signal-lamps  flashed  drearily  in  across  us  as  we 
passed  them ;  and  my  companion  beg^  to  shuffle  uneasily  with  her  feet, 
and  to  yawn  audibly.  At  last  I  ventured  to  look  at  my  watch.  It  was 
already  past  the  hour  when  we  were  due  in  town ;  and  instead,  the  train 
moving  on  at  a  sort  of  slow,  muffled,  funeral  pace,  with  nothing  to  be 
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heard  but  the  monotony  of  the  steam*-engine'6  laboured  woxidngs^— 
nodiiag  seen  bat  a  long  bla(&  line,  on  which  we  might  be  prooeediag 
anywhere,  and  a  black  indistmctness  of  country  beneath  us,.  &om  whkk 
lights  flashed  forth  ever  and  anon  like  sparks  mm  a  blacknnitfa's  forge. 
I  opened  the  window  and  called  the  guard,  but  no  gnaxd  responded  to 
my  sammons;  whilst  my  felIow*companion  assured  me  solemnly  that  we 
had  got  lost  in  the  mist.  I  thought  of  Dickson,  with  his  feet  comfortably 
planted  in  his  slippers,  his  lamp  placed  close  to  his  nose,  and  the  EvemiMg 
Timet  before  him ;  and  I  would  have  put  up  even  with-  that  disagreeable 
trick  he  has  of  picking  at  hu  whiskers,  could.  I  have  found  myself  but 
once  more  comfortably  near  him.  No  s^ch  good  fortune^  Slowly  aod 
painfully  the  train  dragged  itself  along — now  a  stoppage — now  a  mnimm 
of  voices  in  dispute— 4iow  the  slow  groaning  and  creaking  of  a  luggage* 
train  as  it  passed  us.  We  were  an  hour  behind  time. already.  Btut  thece 
is  an  end  to  all  things ;  and  now  we  are  stopped^  jeri^ed  forward^  stopped 
again  suddenly,  and  with  a  jarring  concussion  and  a  light  thrust  in  our 
faoes  they  demand  '<  our  tickets."  Yes !  this  is  the  London  station ;  but 
where  are  the  cab%  the  oikinibases,  the  porters?  The  very  pkitform. 
seems  deserted. 

My  companion  and  I  link  arms  together  in  a  fdlow^foding  for  our 
mutual  helplessness,  and  make  our  way  to  a  hazy  dude  of  light  thrown  oat 
by  a  lamp-post.  The  figure  of  a  man  comes  driftixig  up  against  us.  We 
catch  hold  of  his  arm  as  he  passes,  and  beg  him  to  secure  us-  a  cab. 
There  is  not  a  cab  on  the  standi — ^not  a  carriage  of  any  description ;  the 
fog  has  driven  them  all  away  long  ago.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  He  is  sure 
he  cannot  tell  us ;  he  would  advise  us  to  go  to  the  nearest  hotel  for  the 
night.  But  how  are  we  to  get  there  ?  Ofa»  he  will  try  and  secure  as  a 
guide,  if  we  will  not  move  from  where  we  are,  so  as  to  get  lost. 

And  away  he  goes,  lost  immediately  in  the  dense  thickness  of  the  fog, 
which  can  be  ta^ed  as  well  as  felt.  There  was  a  pause,  in  which  I  y&s 
aware  that  my  companion  grasped  her  oil-skin  umbrella  closer  to  her,  and 
then  a  gruff  voice  at  our  ears  made  me  start.  It  was  the  promised: 
guide,  but  he  had  come  upon  us  so  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  borne  down  upon  unexpectedly,  and  discovered  in  the 
act  of  doing  something  I  should  not  He  was  as  benevolent,  though, 
as  the  fog  would  allow  him,  for  it  certainly  made  his  voice  hoarse^ and  his 
movements  unsteady;  and  assaring  us  there  was  &  very  g^ood  ooffee-^house 
about  two  streets  distant,  where  we  could  be  taken  in  for  the  night,  he 
finally  profiered  both  of  us  an  arm,  and  off  we  started  with  him..  It  was 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my  companion's  fauie  on  die  other  side  — 
scarcely  my  own  hand  as  I  held  it  up.  A  few  yards  from  us  was  one 
black,  impenetrable  wall,  whilst  between. we  were  sofibaatedwith  dark 
rolling  vapours  of  wet  fog,  that  got  down  our  throats  and  sat  heavily 
upon  our  chests,  producing  a  sort  of  spasmodic  cough.  There  were  no 
carriages  going  in  the  street,  but  the  road*  was  blocked  np  with  innu* 
merable  link-boys,  who,  holding  their  pitohy  compounds  alofib  ia  the  air, 
looked  like  imps  of  darkness  moving  about  in  their  own  marsh-lights* 
Some  of  these  beset  us  with  offers  of  guidance ;  others  proposed  to  mark 
out  the  pavement  for  us  (a  thing  very  necessary^  as  in.  the  thick  obsoozity 
we  could  not  keep  our  mark,  and  were  continually  slipping  off  into  the 
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mud-gutten).  A  carriage  of  some  kind  was  drawn  up  in  the  street,  but 
the  driver  refused  to  take  any  passenger  anywhere  under  a  guinea  fare, 
and  as  he  would  neither  ensiwe  our  safety  from  being  lost  or  upset,  and 
expressed  his  own  private  opinion  that  he  should  not  reach  our  destina* 
tion  under  daybreak,  or  till  the  fog  was  likely  to  dear,.  I  thought  it  most 
prudeut  to  decline  his  offiec  My  companion  had  said  littie>  all  this  time ; 
but  now  I  hsAzd  a  groan  of  thankfulness  coughed  forth  as  our  guide 
infouned  us  ^'  them  lights  were  our  hoteL"  We  had  gone  like  ships  at 
sea  until  now,  coughing^  groaning,  swaying  wildly  about,  on  and  off  the 
pavement  and  up  against  people  ;  but  now  we  took  courage,  and  hasten^ 
ing  our  steps,  rolled  in  with  a  great  cloud  of  fog  at  the  open  door  of  the 
coffee-house.  Th»  chambermaid  came  up  to  us  withaflazing  light,  seen 
like  a  farthing  candle  through  the  mist  ia  the  passage,  and  u&ered  us 
into  a  small  parlour  that  smelt  of  murt,.  stale  bnsad,.  stale  tobacco,  and 
damp  iog  altogether.  She  endeavoured  to  light  a  lamp  for  u%  which, 
howevex^  went  out  instantly ;  but  here  my  compamonfs  managing  qua* 
lities  came  into  request,  and  whilst  I  sat  down  on  a  chair  coughing, 
chokingv  and  shivering,  she  scolded,  bustled,  set  the  bells  ringing,  and 
finally  suoeeeded  ia  getting  ua  up  a  blazing  fire,  and  &  tray  of  eatables 
placed  upon  the  table. 

The  &se  disapated  the  fog ;  the  good  waon  tea  and  fowl,  heated  up  for 
us,  thsew  off  agmn  from  our  systems  all  the  noxious  vapours  we  had 
inhaled,  and  we  became  talkative.  What  I  mi^t  have  confided  under 
the  ciocumstacices  to  my  jolly  companion  I  am  not  in  the  least  aware.  I 
have  only  got  a  confused  remembrance  in  my  mind  of  an  account  she 
gave  me  of  going  up  the  Pyramids,  and  something  about  a  donkey  that 
sheroda.  It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  she  rode  the  donkey  up  the 
Pyramid^  but  I  think  I  could  not  have  been  quite  dear  of  fog  at  the 
time;  and  I  know  she  impressed  upon  me  a  grand  idea  of  her  own 
clevomesa,  manag^g  powers,  and  a  certain  gentleman  who  had  been 
broken-hearted  beoanse  she  would  not  accept  him.  What  became  of  her 
ultimately  I  am:  not  aware.  We  widied  good-night  and  parted  at  our 
respective  bedroom  doors ;  and  as  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  had  only 
witli  me  Edgar  Poe's  ^' Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination,''  which  I  perused 
by  the  flickariog  candle  to  the  hoarse  voice  of  an  unearthly  church-clock 
that  struck  all  the  quarters  outside  my  window,  and  showed  me  w«ii>d 
ghost-like  fi^uoes  peeping  in  through  the  fog,  I  did  not  get  much  rest^ 
I  fell  asleepf  however,  widi  my  hcM  under  me  bedclothes  at  last,  having 
put  the- climax  to  my  horrors  by  perusing  Poe's  '*  House  of  Esher ;"  and 
when.  I  w^ke.  up  again  the  early  sun  was  shining  cheerily,  and  this 
veritable  history  of  a  fog  had  passed  away  like  a  mist  of  the  mornings 
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miNGS  AS  THEY  AKE  IN  AMERICA. 

*'  Lord  Caruslb  ia  a  great  friend  to  America. •  He  is  the 

only  English  tniTeller  who  evw  mote  notes  on'  onr  ooantry  in  a  real 
spirit  of  appreciatioD.  While  the  HalU  and  the  TWlopes  and  all  the 
rest  could  see  nothing  but  our  breaking  eggs  on  the  wrong  end,  or  sncsh 
matters,  he  discerned  and  interpreted  those  points  wherein  lies  the  real 
strength  of  our  growing  country.  His  notes  on  America  were  not  rery 
extended,  being  only  sketches  deliyered  as  a  Lyceum  lecture  some  years 
after  his  return.  It  was  the  spirit  and  quality  ratheiHhan  the  quantity 
of  the  thing  that  was  noticeable."  Thus  wrote  from  Rose  Cottage,  Wal- 
worth, on  the  2nd  of  May,  1863,  to  her  dear ,  the  authoress  of  one 

of  the  latest  books  of  English  travels,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Four 
months  later  than  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
another  "  great  friend  to  America,"  Mr.  William  Chambers,  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  long  cherished  wish,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  die  same 
premeditated  design  of  '<  writing  notes"  as  that  which  influenced  and 
ruled  the  conduct  of  his  noble,  learned,  and  candid  predecessor.  Henee 
is  to  be  sought  the  reason,  that  Chambers  and  Carlisle  are  names  which 
do  not  appear  coupled  in  comprehensiTe  brackets,  as  the  patronymics  of 
those  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  authoress  of  ^^  Sunny  Memories," 
were  content  to  "  write  notes"  upon  her  country,  to  use  the  lady's  words, 
'4n  a  real  spirit  of  appreciation,"  or,  to  venture  to  interpret  the  lady's 
meaning,  in  a  spirit  <^  real  appreciation.  The  meed  of  praise  i/riiich 
we  presume  to  imagine  that  Mrs.  Stowe  would  feel  disposed  to  award  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  is  not  the  only  sentiment  contained  in  the  periods  we 
have  borrowed,  which  she  would  probably  not  deny  to  be  applicable  to 
the  labours  of  that  gentleman.  We  opine  that  lt&.  Chambers  would, 
equally  with  Lord  Carlisle,  be  adjudged  capable  of  discerning  and  of  in- 
dicating ''those  points  wherein  lies  the  strength"  of  that  '^ growing 
country,"  the  United  States.  We  are  convinced  that  his  notes  on 
America  would  be  pronounced  to  be  ''  not  yery  extended ;"  that  his  re- 
cord of  things,  of  places,  and  of  people,  would  be  decided  to  be  '<  only 
sketches;"^ that  his  descriptions  of  men  and  of  manners — ^though  just — 
would  be  considered  but  mere  outlines  of  manners  and  of  men,  as  they 
appeared  during  a  short  and  rapid  tour  to  a  wandering  Hawadju  And 
we  could  well-nigh  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  would  declare,  that  not  the  ''  quantity  of  the  article  was 
noticeable,"  but  that  the  "  spirit  and  the  quality"  was  chiefly  remarkable 
in  "  Things  as  they  are  in  America,"  by  the  editor  of  Chambers's  Edinr 
burgh  JoumaL 

The  opmions  which  we  have  thus  adumbrated  as  the  not  impossible 
sentiments  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  are,  in  truth,  those  to  which  we  propose  to 
adhere  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  work  from  which  we  intend  to 
glean.^  The  title  is  bold  and  uncompromising,  and  with  the  prefix  of  the 
adjective  some,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Some  of  the  things,  hot 
by  no  means  all,  or  a  large  portion,  of  tibe  things  as  they  are  in  America, 
are  treated  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  are  treated  ably.  But  an  absence  of 
at  the  most  not  more  than  four  months  fit)m  England,  a  reridence  of  not 
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xjpaJUd  three  months  in  the  States,  a  volume  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
ored  and  seventy  pages,  and  a  fault  not  very  unusual — of  book-making, 
scarcely  warrants  the  assumption  on  the  title-^age  of  a  record  in  extenso 
of  **  Things  as  they  are  in  America."     From  his  antecedents  and  hia 
|M)fiii<m,  we  anticipated,  in  the  pemsal  of  his  wotk,  to  find  the  author 
positively  emfaarraiBsed  with  a  superabundanee  of  notes  upon   social, 
political,  and  moral  questions  which  agitate  our  transatlantic  brethren. 
We  expected  to  be  treated,  mayhap  occasionally,  when  the  author  was 
incumbered  with  materials,  to  be  satiated  ,ad  nauseam  with  the  discus- 
tton  of  points  connected  with  trade,  with  navigation,  with  commerce, 
with  science.     We  had  even  considered  it  not  improbable  that  we  should 
here  and  there  discbver,  dropped  from  his  profusion,  lucubrations  upon 
ihe  present  state  and  the  future  prospects  of  religion,  sectarian  or  other- 
wise, which  obtained  in  America.     We  must,  however,  first  confess  our 
-own  want  of  penetration,  and  then  we  must  do  justice  to  the  author,  to 
assert  that,  if  he  at  one  time  was  conscious  of  prodigality  of  raw  material, 
he  has  succeeded,  with  an  amount  of  success  which  does  him  credit,  to 
conceal  every  the  least  trace  of  such  misfortune ;  and  that  he  has  pursued 
A  course  which  few  authors  are  wont  to  follow,  technically  termed  weeding^ 
-to  such  an  extent,  that  an  uninitiated  reader  would  imagine  that  the 
writer,  in  his  anxiety  to  present  a  neat  appearance,  liad  rooted  from  his 
garden  not  only  all  the  weeds,  but  also  many  of  the  herbs.     Without 
doubt  we  are  fitvoured  with  a  general  account  of  American  religion,  we 
Are  introduced  to  the  interior  of  an  American  prison,  we  are  lectured 
upon  American  education,  we  are  taught  the  peculiar  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty in  some  parts  of  American  territory,  and  we  are  at  once  amused 
and  instructed  with  statistical  or  descriptive  accounts  of  American  "rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  other  things."     Yet  is  the  feeling  one  of  disap-r 
pointment  at  teaching  the  close  cf  the  volume  to  discover  that  our  time 
and  attention  has  been  mainly  occupied  with  incidents,  engaging  enough 
in  themselves,  of  travel;  with  descriptions  of  hotels  and  shops,  and  cities 
and  scenery;  with  scraps  of  history;  with  hints  to  emigrants,  advice  to 
Yankees,   cautions  to  alL      Of  course— few  otherwise  ito  "adapted" 
title  woidd  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  present  paper-— of  course  some 
wheat  is  mingled  with  ihe  chaff,  and  this  (or  some  of  it)  it  is  our  duty  to 
disoover,  to  sift,  and  to  place  upon  record  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
But  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention  our  regret,  that  one  who  has  proved 
himself  eaapsMe  to  instruct  the  world  upon  so  many  matters  of  practical 
ntiltty,  baa  fiuled  to  notice  many  '^  things  as  they  are  in  America"  which 
we  should  be  gkd  to  learn,  and  has  succeeded  in  describing  many  things 
which  we  are  altogether  indifferent  to  know. 

The  style  in  which  Mr.  Chambers  undertakes  to  convejr  to  English 
readers  his  impressions  upon  things  as  they  are  in  America,  is  one  which 
requres  some  little  notice.     As  a  self-taught  genius— and  the  latter  ap. 
peUadve  is  certainly  due  to  the  author— it  would  be  no  less  ungeuerous 
than  unjust  to  try  him  undefended  at  the  bar  of  criticism ;  and  as  aueVi 
we  can  find  but  little  of  which  to  complain.     But  when  «^«;j^thor,  ^^^ 
instiractor  in  certain  directions  of  a  large  portion  «^/*^«-  W«»  Wv^^ 
the  path  originally  traced  for  himself,  and  strikes  out  a  fr^J^^^        ^^\ 

pro^ses  to  We^his  readers  ««««?P«^y.  ^'"?^:^L^  SS^  ^^  WV 
WitTgwater  minuteness  into  both  Ae  aubject  selected,  and  th^  ^^^^^ 
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m  vhkli  it  is  treated,  dian  we  shotild  be  disposed  to  ▼icnr  imder  otlvr 
ciKunMtaDoefl.  That  the  style  of  Mr.  Chambers's  book  is  not  o£  tbst 
descriptibn  whidi  eairies  the  reader  miwesried  from  the  oommeneement 
to  the  dose  of  the  volume;  and  that  adyentores  are  described,  and 
^  things"  are  seen,  in  a  quiet,  hamdrom  manner,  which  £Euk  to  impsit 
to,  or  to  acquire  from,  the  subject  life  or  interest,  is  possiblj  caosed 
by  the  reader's  want  of  imagination  or  want  of  taste.  But  that  a  writer 
Msames  peculiarities,  affects  mannerisms,  employs  ardiaisms,  and  eopiea 
Americanisms,  is,  we  opine,  ^a  faolt  for  which  the  reader  is  scaveely  ra- 
sponsible.  And  to  this  charge  we  conceive  Mr.  Chambers  to  be  iiaUe. 
For  example,  to  justify  our  opinion,  and  to  take  but  a  few  instances  wfaera 
many  may  be  quoted,  Mr.  Chambers  indulgps  in  the  use  of  the  VDamaly 
not  to  say  of  the  obsolete,  words  iumberim^^,  maundermgj  amciiomms^. 
Equally  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  he  invariably  misapplies  and  misunderstands 
the  particle  quUe;  and  although  he  assures  us  that  the  ^  talk  of  the 
Yankee"  is  as  pure  as  that  of  a  well-bred  Anglican,  yet  the  author's  dioit 
residence  in  Ammca,  and  his  indisputable  facility  of  imitation,  directly 
belies  his  statement.  We  learn  that  in  some  quarters  the  enstom  c^ 
<<  taking  tea  to  dinner"  obtains.  We  read  that  during  his  pwegrinatioDS^ 
on  one  occasion,  <'  fine  scenery  v>a»  dkcUmedJ*  A  loquaeioos  frUow-tra- 
veller  is  described  as  being  of  a  *^prattiing  ham  qffnmd.*'  ^  Instmctkm 
of  the  best  quoHt^  maybe  obtained  at  certain  institutions.  In  New 
York  the  streets  are  environed  with  shops.  In  the  spring,  the  inhidn* 
lants  are  ofttimes  chilled  with  ^  sudden  snaps  of  cold  weather."  A 
**  cram"  in  a  Boston  omnibus  is  not  described  in  terms  of  satisfieictiaBi. 
*'  Breaking  of  huUC^  is  a  common  practice  upon  Ameriean  lines  of  rail- 
way— vnigice,  changing  of  goage.  To  these  peccadilloes  may  be  added 
many  expressions  and  terms  drawn  from  what  we  are  woot  to  ooneider 
American  sources.  To  wit :  The  oid  oouniry  serves  Mr.  Chambers  fsr 
his  native  land;  pnblie-hoases  go  by  the  name  of  groggeries;  we  read 
of  mewsUanes  and  of  snutrt  houses  ;  sitting-rooms  are  called  pssHiounj 
and  gentlemen's  prolongations  are  called  pants;  and  the  employment  of 
the  odious  word  party  annoys  the  fastidious  reader.  In  the  **  language 
of  the  line''  the  author  is  hardly  more  suocessfiil ;  stations  he  tenuB  dep6ti 
or  siaiion'houseSy  substantives  usually  applied  to  mercantile  magVEines 
and  police-conrts ;  carriages  he  dnbs«nrs;  lines.  Stacks;  guards,  ^Mt* 
doctors.  Nor  are  his  nautical  expressions  less  open  to  exoeption,  sinee 
wSoregs  and  floors^  by  figures  of  speech,  are  used  for  decks.  Sho^  of 
course,  are  ydepted  stores;  and,  to  cut  short  a  long  list,  ooaclm  s«e 
eaHed«€ff^es,  and  to  indicate  looomotioa  dierein,  Mr.  Chamfaers  employs 
the  verb  to  ride, 

'<  Things  as  they  are  in  America"  appear  to  be  very  much  changed 
from  things  as  they  were  in  America  in  the  tames  of  eariier  and  less 
enlightened  travellers  in  the  New  World.  Purity  of  dietion  and  ab- 
sence of  paiois  Mr.  Chambers,  as  we  have  seen,  has  established  to  be 
one  of  the  points  on  which  improvement  has  taken  place.  To  paximn- 
larise  the  other  matters  with  equal  diffuseness,  time  and  space  would  fril ; 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  mention,  with  becoming  bxerity,  some 
other  instances  in  which  a  diange  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream. 
To  take  the  nastiest  case  first,  and  to  have  done  with  i^  we  read  tinnb 
although  amidst  mirrors,  mivHile  tables,  vdvet-eovered  aofM  (wo  quote 
from  the  volume),  brown  earthenware  s]^tootts  are  profrndy  scattared  in 
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y 6t  U  eiBBOt  be  sftid  tbii  ihev--«flie  eftiiiiMftw^ 
aow-«-dajB  in  umich  re4{aMt;  end  that  aithongli  toniigte  weia 
formerly  wont  to  be  annoyed  And  to  complain  of  tobaeeo  and  of  Hi  acci- 
dentals, yet  our  author  is  sddom  annoyed,  and  bnt  once  (we  beHeye) 

eomplains  of  the  old-fashioned  and  antiquated  custom  of .     The 

scramble,  haste,  and  hurry,  to  sav  nothing  of  breaches  of  etiquette  at  the 
American  tables  ^h&te^  with  wnich  we  are  all  familiar,  Jku*.  Chamhecs 
ever  tried  to  perceive,  but  ever  tried  in  vain ;  indeed,  the  dinners  which 
the  anther  describes  are  modeb  of  propriety,  regidarity,  and  order,  car- 
ried to  waxki  an  extent,  and  conducted  with  such  matter-of-faet  ezadfcneai^ 
as  absolntely  tooonsame  fully  one  twenty-fonrth  part  of  a  day's  existence. 
Drinking-,  riot,  and  disorder  likewise  at  the  bars  of  the  hotels,  are,  or 
were,  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  To  suppose  that  the  polite  American 
ever  manoeuvres  in  railway  ^*  cars'*  for  the  seat  farthest  removed  from 
the  centre  of  heat — the  stove — is  to  do  the  polished  nation  a  gross  injii»> 
tice.  Wi4h  '^  helps,"  domestic  fracat  are  now  but  seldom  known — the 
Irish,  sayeth  Scotch  Mr.  Chambers,  having  become  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  enlightened  nation.  In  opposition  to  much  we 
have  lately  heard — and  here,  indeed,  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
might  enter  a  protest — on  the  subject  of  slave  sales,  the  auctions  of 
liuman  creatures,  Mr.  Chambers  avers,  upon  autoptical  evidence,  are 
attended  with  "•  entire  absence  of  ^notion  in  men,  women,  or  children,^ 
Whilst  to  meotiDa  a  oondnding  example  of  what  we  affirm,  it  chanced 
that  **  oae  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  antkjualed  class  cfdiaraeton  sop- 
posed  to  be  peeuliar  to  America,"  of  the  genus  ^  loqnaciotis  traveller  of 
an  inquisitive  and  prattling  turn  of  mind,*'  it  was  the  author^s  good  for- 
tune to  encounter  between  Ohio  and  Cincinnati.  The  cause  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  species  may  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Chambers's  words: — '^  In 
the  nresent  day,"  he  says,  ^  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  too 
much  to  do  to  mind  anybody  or  anytUiig ;  and  so  £nr  hom  troubhag  yen 
with  <foestsons,  they  are  abaohiteiy  iadiffeMnt  as  to  who  or  what  yon  are, 
and  let  yon  go  on  yonr  way  in  peace." 

Wiljb  a  hearty  congratulation  to  the  Americans  on  their  improvement 
in  social  ethics,  and  to  Mr.  Chambers  for  his  discovery  thereof,  let  ns 
turn  from  things  as  they  were,  to  such  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day 
in  America.     In  the  subjects  we  have  selected  for  extract  and  for  par- 


iieular  aotioe  from  the  ioonal  of  our  author,  we  have  been  rather  guided 
bv  llie  dears  of  instrBccing  than  of  amvsing  the  reader — hence  we  have 
wosen  soeial  matters  conneeted  wiih  prisons,  skwes,  and  sehods.  We 
have  likewise  been  anxious  to  afford  'die  largest  amount  of  enjoyment 
to  the  reader — hence  we  abandon  criticism,  and  allow  the  author  to  tell 
in  hb  own  words  as  much  of  the  story  as  our  space  permits.  In  pur- 
■uaace,  then,  of  this  plan,  we  extract,  in  the  fint  place,  '*  a  few  facts 
Mspecdag  the  system  of  edneatioii"  aasployed  in  the  parent  state  of 


In  the  first  place,  the  education  is  conducted  at  the  public  expense,  and  there- 
fore no  fees  are  paid  by  pupils.  The  doctrine  on  this  point  is — ^that  "  thepubfic 
hk'hway  is  not  more  open  and  free  for  eveiy  man  in  the  commimi^,  than  is  the 
pnhlio  school-house  for  every  child ;  and  each  parent  feeb  that  a  free  education 
as  as  secure  a  part  of  the  oirthright  of  his  offspring,  as  Heaven's  bounties  of 
Vght  and  air.  The  state  not  only  commands  that  the  means  of  education  shoxdd 
be  provided  for  all,  but  she  denounces  penalties  against  all  individuals,  and  all 
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towm  and  cities,  however  populous  or  powerfiilthi^  nay  be,  that  shall  presume 
to  stand  b^;wee&  her  bonntj  and  its  reciinents.  m  her  ri^teoos  code,  the  in- 
terception of  knowledge  is  a  cnme ;  and  if  parents  are  nnable  to  supply  their 
children  with  books,  she  becomes  a  parent,  and  supplies  them." 

The  next  remarkable  feature  of  the  common-scoool  system  of  Massachusetts 
is,  that  it  is  under  the  administration  of  a  general  board  of  education,  with 
local  boMds  elected  by  all  who  pay  school-rates.  No  corporations,  lay  or  eccle- 
siastic, have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter.  Schools  are  erected  in  districts,  or 
divisions  of  towns,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  as  ascertained  by 
ft  periodical  census.  The  laws  regulating  the  number  of  schools  are  exceedingly 
jninute  in  their  provisions.  In  1850,  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was 
994,499,  or  dose  unon  a  million.  Two  years  later— that  is,  in  1S52 — ^there 
were  in  the  state  202,880  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  for 
whose  education  the  sum  of  921,532  dollars  was  raised  by  public  means,  being 
very  nearly  a  dollar  for  every  inhabitant.  Of  the  above  number  of  children, 
the  mean  average  attendance  at  the  common  schools  was  144,477.  It  appears, 
however,  that  20,812  attended  private  schools  and  academies;  so  that  the 
entire  number  of  children  habitniuly  at  school  was  165,289,  or  about  1  in  6  of 
the  population.  In  none  of  the  reports  coming  under  my  notice  is  any  expla- 
nation given  of  the  cause  why  the  attendance  falls  so  far  short  of  the  actual 
number  of  diildren.  On  inquiring  into  the  circumstance,  it  was  said  that  many 
parents  were  satisfied  with  sending  their  children  three  months  in  the  year  to 
school ;  the  extreme  temperature  in  winter  and  summer  was  abo  said  to  cause 
irregularibf  of  attendance ;  and  a  heavy  complaint  was  made  against  foreigners^ 
more  particularly  Irish,  for  not  taking  care  to  send  their  chiklren  regularly  to 
the  free-schools.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  laws  against  truantcy ;  parents 
who  neglect  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  free-schools,  or 
any  private  school  of  their  own  choosing,  bemg  luble  in  penalties;  but  I  fear 
these  laws  are  loosely  executed. 

In  the  appointment  of  teachers,  no  religious  test  is  imposed ;  it  being  suifi- 
cient  that  they  are  of  a  sound  moral  character,  and  competent  for  their  duties. 
I  believe  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  teachers  who  w^  attach 
themselves  permanently  to  their  situations ;  and  the  constant  shifting  tends  to 
interrupt  and  injure  the  routine  of  instruction. 

The  state,  in  enjoining  universal  education^  does  not  consider  itself  entitled 
to  prescribe  instruction  in  an^  specific  religious  doctrines — these  being  left  to 
be  taught  by  parents,  by  religious  pastors,  or  bv  other  private  agencies.  The 
teacher,  however,  is  recommended  to  be^n  the  duties  ol  the  day  by  reading  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  absence  of 
direct  religious  instruction  is  represented  by  a  recent  Idiglish  traveller  as  a 
defect  in  the  New  Enj^land  system,  which  is  leading  to  universal  demoralisation. 
I  feel  assured  that  this,  like  some  other  faults  witn  which  the  Americans  are 
charged,  is  a  sross  misrepresentation,  founded  on  the  views  of  interested  parties 
— ^f or. even  in  New  England,  certain  denominations  are  chagrined  at  not  being 
allowed  to  monopolise  the  duty  of  imparting,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  their 
own  peculiar  tenets.  Much,  I  was  told,  is  done  to  extend  religious  instruction 
on  a  footing  of  kindly  interest,  by  means  of  Sabbath-evening  classes ;  and  so 
far  as  I  may  judge,  from  what  fell  under  my  notice  at  Boston,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  attention  is  given  to  this  kind  of  instruction  by  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  connected  with  different  congregations.  I  may  add,  that  if  the 
people  are  not  animated  by  moral  and  reugious  convictions,  they  greatly  belie 
outward  appearances ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  such  scenes  of  loatlisome  vice  or 
intemperance  are  seen  in  Boston  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow. 

I  can  positively  affirm,  from  personal  observation,  that,  in  point  of  general 
discipline,  the  American  schools  greatly  excel  anv  I  have  ever  seen  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Canada  and  in  the  States,  every  suitable  provision  is  made  for  the 
purposes  of  decency— a  thing  usually  neglected  in  the  parish  and  buigh  school* 
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^tem  of  Seotlaud.  I  vas  mach  pleased  with  the  anrangemenis  in  the  Ame* 
noan  sdiools  to  prevent  disorder,  or  improper  interferenoe  one  with  another 
among  the  popils.  All  are  seated  at  small  deskfl,  not  more  than  two  together^ 
in  rows;  so  that  the  teaeher  can  conveniently  reach  every  seat  in  the  school. 
It  is  coatomary,  likewise^  to  canse  all  the  pnpils  to  eater  and  depart  slowly  ana 
decorously,  instead  of  being  suffered,  as  I  observe,  even  in  some  of  the  more 
pretentious  sdiools  of  Edinoureh,  to  rush  rudely  out  like  so  many  wild  animals* 
In  Massachusetts,  and  generally  in  the  States,  the  jdan  of  imparting  a  free 
education  according  to  abilities,  is  pursued  through  several  grades— primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar  schools^  such  as  have  been  noticed  in  New  York; 
and  I  would,  from  the  bare  knowledge  of  this  fact,  ask  any  one  to  compare  so 
wide  a  range  of  instruction  at  the  public  cost,  with  the  meagre  and  antiquated 
routine  of  elementary  education  legally  maintained  in  Scotland,  and  which  some 
persons  complacentlv  represent  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  Boston^ 
with  a  population  of  about  150,000,  appropriates  330,000  dolliurs  for  the  sup* 
port  of  public  schools,  being  more  than  a  K>urth  of  the  whole  city  taxes ;  and 
as  the  number  of  pupils  is  nearlv  23,000,  the  yearl^jr  cost  of  educating  each 
diild  is  therefore  a{)out  fifteen  dollars.  In  what  city  in  Qreat  Britain  could  we 
find  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  taxing  themselves  to  give  every  child  an  eduea« 
tion  at  3/.  a  head  P  Besides  her  elementary  and  advanced  schools,  her  normal 
schools,  and  her  university,  Massachusetts  supports  a  State  Beform  School  at 
Westborough.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  an  industrial  institution — ^work  of 
yarious  kinds,  including  field-labour,  being  given  to  the  inmates.  To  this 
school,  young  persons  from  seven  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  are  sent 
by  courts  of  justice,  for  pettj  offences.  Of  724  committed  since  tne  opening 
of  the  school,  115  w^re  bom  in  foreign  countries,  mostly  in  Ireland. 

Looking  at  Massachusetts  as  a  small  and  comparatively  sterile  state,  of  onlv 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  she  does  so  much 
for  social  amelioration.  "  For  public,  free  education  alone,"  says  Horace  Mann, 
in  the  paper  already  quoted,  *' Massachusetts  expends  annually  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  To  support  religious  institutions  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  sne  annuaUy  expends  more  tlian  another  miUion;  and 
what  she  gives  away,  in  the  various  forms  of  charity,  far  exceeds  a  third  sum  of 
equal  magnitude.  For  the  support  of  the  poor,  nine-tenths  of  whose  cost  origi- 
nate witi^  foreigners,  or  come  from  one  prolific  vice,  whose  last  convulsive  ener- 
gies she  is  now  stn^gling  to  subdue,  she  annually  pays  more  than  300,000 
dollars ;  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  public  highways,  she  pays  a  muqti 
luger  sum ;  and  within  the  last  dosen  or  fourteen  years,  she  has  invested  a 
capital  in  railwavs,  within  and  without  the  state,  of  nearly  or  (jfuite  sixty  millions 
of  dollars."  Whence  comes  all  this  wealth  P  asks  this  fervid  writer ;  and  the 
answer  is  ready:  "One  copious,  exhaustless  fountain  supplies  all  this  abun- 
dance. It  is  Education — the  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli^us  education  of  the 
people."  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  this  as  the  opinion  of  cme  who  may 
be  presumed  to  te  better  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  gene- 
rally imparted,  than  any  stranger  who  makes  a  casual  visit  to  Massachusetts. 

The  next  subject  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  attention  is  embodied  in  a 
scene  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  acted  at  the  office  of  a  slave  auctioneer 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  that  slave-cursed  town.  Of  the  tone  in  which 
the  account  is  written  we  are  not  altogether  prepared  to  approve,  yet  the 
evident  candour  which  is  impressed  upon  it  bears  truth  upon  its  fac^ 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  overdrawn  pictures  elsewhere  to  be 
viewed.  For  this  cause  only  we  allude  to  this  degrading  topic.  Rich- 
mond— which  the  author  visited  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
working  of  the  slave  trade — 

Bichmond  is  known  as  the  principal  market  for  the  supply  of  slaves  for  the 
south— a  cmmmstance  understood  to  originate  m  the  fact  .that  V  urgmi^  as  a 
matter  of  husbandry,  breeds  negro  labourers  for  the  express  purpose  of  sale^ 
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HATBig  beard  ihatsnek  was  tbe  ease,  I  was  interested  in  knowing  bjirbstneaav 
and  ofr  what  piioes  stares  are  offered  to  porchasers.  Witfaottt  mtrodwtaoaa  ci 
anj  iiad,  I  was  thrown  on  mj  own  resonrces  in  aoqnixing  this  inldrmaitioik. 
Fortonati^y,  however,  there  was  no  impediment  to  encounter  in  the  reaeaich. 
Dhe  expoeare  of  ordinary  goods  in  a  store  is  not  more  open  to  the  public  than 
are  the  sale  of  slaves  in  Biehmond.  fiy  consnlting  the  loeal  newspapers,  I 
learned  that  the  sales  take  place  hj  auction  every  morning  in  the  offices  of  cer- 
tain brokers,  who,  as  I  nnaerstood  by  the  terms  of  thdr  advertisements,  pur- 
chased or  received  slaves  for  sale  on  commission. 

Where  the  street  was  in  which  the  Innkers  oGndaeted  their  bnsmess,  I  &1 
not  know ;  bnt  the  discovery  was  easily  made.  EamUing  down  the  main  street 
in  the  citj^,  I  fonnd  that  the  subject  of  my  search  was  a  narrow  and  short 
thorou^are,  turning  off  to  the  left,  and  terminating  in  a  similar  cross  thoroogh- 
fare.  Both  streets,  fined  with  brick  houses,  were  dull  and  silent.  There  was 
not  a  person  to  whom  I  could  put  a  question.  Looking  about,  I  observed  the 
<^ee  of  a  commission  agent,  and  into  it  I  stepped.  Conceive  the  idea  of  a 
large  shop  with  two  windows,  and  a  door  between;  no  shelving  or  counters  in- 
side ;  the  interior  a  spacious,  dismal  apartment,  not  well  swept;  the  only  fior- 
niture  a  desk  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  a  bench  at  one  side  of  the  shop,  three 
feet  hiffh,  with  two  steps  to  it  from  the  floor.  I  say,  conceive  the  idea  of  this 
dismal-looking  place,  with  nobody  in  it  but  three  negro  children,  who,  as  I 
entered,  were  playing  at  auctioning  each  other.  An  int^elv  black  little  neero, 
of  four  or  five  years  of  afe,  was  standing  on  the  bench,  or  block,  as  it  is  caUed« 
with  an  equally  black  girl,  about  a  year  vounger,  by  his  side,  whom  he  was  pre* 
tending  to  sell  by  bids  to  another  black  child,  who  was  rolling  about  the  floor. 
^  My  appearance  did  not  interrupt  the  merriment.  The  httle  auctkneer  con- 
tinued ms  mimic  pky,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  joke  of  selling  the  girl,  who 
stood  demurely  by  nis  side. 

"Fifty  doUa  for  de  gal— fifty  doUa— fifty  dolla— I  sell  dis  here  fine  eal  for 
fifty  dofia,"  was  uttered  with  extraordinaiy  volubility  by  the  woolly-headed 
urcnin,  accompanied  with  appropriate  gestures,  in  imitation,  doubtless,  of  the 
scenes  he  had  seen  enacted  aaily  on  the  spot.  I  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  little 
creatures,  but  was  scarcely  understood ;  and  the  fan  went  on  as  if  I  had  noi 
been  present :  so  I  left  them,  happy  in  rehearsing  what  was  likely  soon  to  be 
their  own  fate. 

At  another  offiee  Mr.  Cbambers  ingratiates  himself  with  a  ''  gentle- 
man," the  anetiooeer,  who,  upon  an  expressed  desire,  "  with  muehpoliia* 
ness  stepped  to  his  desk  and  began  to  draw  up  a  note  of  prices"  of  humaa 
flesh  and  blood,  *^  at  the  same  time  making  the  observation  the  maricefe 
was  dull  at  present,  and  that  there  never  could  be  a  more  &vourable 
time  for  buying."  The  following  is  ^*  a  copy  of  the  slave-dealer's  prices 
current :" 

Best  Men,  18  to  26  years  old 1200  to  1300  doDais 

Fair  do.  do.  do 960  to  1050      „ 

Boys,  5  feet 850  to    950      „ 

Do.    4  feet  8  inches  700  to    800     „ 

Do.     4  feet  5  inches   500  to    600      „ 

Do.    4feet  375  to    450      „ 

Young  Women 800  to  1000     „ 

Girls,  6  feet 750  to    850     „ 

Do.    4  feet  9  inches  700  to    760      „ 

Do.    4  feet 350  to    452      „ 

(Signed)  , 

Biehmond,  Virginia. 

The  sale  at  this  *'  gentleman's"  office  being  delayed  in  conscquenoe  o£ 
a  wftirt  of  biddei%  our  anthor  wanders  down  ma  street^  ia  oeaich  of  otliflc 
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and  moie  fiwhionaUe  leMMrto.  He  stop*  whwt  a  crowd  has  collected, 
but  on  eDienng  he  finds  tbai  *^  the  lota  for  sale  had  not  made  their  ap* 
peanaee."     In  about  fife  ninuteBy  however. 

They  were  ixshered  in,  one  after  the  other,  under  the  cbaig^  of  a  mnlatto, 
who  seemed  to  act  as  principal  assistant.  I  saw  no  whips,  chSns,  w  anv  other 
engine  of  force.  Nor  did  sach  appear  to  be  required.  All  the  lots  took  their 
seats  on  two  long  forms  near  the  stove ;  none  showed  any  sien  of  resistance ; 
nor  did  any  one  utter  a  word.  Their  manner  was  that  of  peifect  humility  and 
resignation. 

As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  there  was  a  general  examination  of  their  respec- 
tive merits,  bv  feeling  their  arms,  looking  into  their  mouths,  and  investigating 
the  quality  of  their  hands  and  fingers — thb  last  bein^  eviaently  an  important 
particular.  Yet  there  was  no  abrupt  rudeness  in  making  these  examinations — 
no  coarse  or  domineering  language  was  empbyed.  The  three  negro  men  were 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner — in  grey  woollen  clothing.  The  woman,  with 
three  children,  excited  my  peculiar  attention.  She  was  neatly  attired,  with  a 
coloured  handkerchief  bound  round  her  head,  and  wore  a  white  iq)ron  over  her 
gown.  Her  children  were  all  girls,  one  of  them  a  baby  at  the  breast,  three 
months  old,  and  the  others  two  and  three  years  of  age  respectively,  rigged 
out  with  clean  white  pinafores.  There  was  not  a  tear  or  an  emotion  visible  in 
the  whole  party.  Everything  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  the  change  of  owners  was  possibly  looked  forward  to  with  as  much  indif- 


ference as  oruinary  hired  servants  anticipate  a  removal  from  one  employer  to 
another. 

After  Bnaking  the  oheervation  to  which  we  have  above  referred  on 
fllave  sales,  Mr.  ChamberB  proceeds  to  state  that  his  belief  is 

That  none  of  the  parties  felt  deeply  on  the  subject,  or  at  least  that  any  &- 
tress  they  experienced  was  but  momentary— soon  passed  away,  and  was  for- 
gotten. One  of  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  rests  on  a  trifling  incident  w^aA 
occurred.  While  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  sale,  one  of  the  ireii- 
tleraen  present  amused  himself  with  a  pointer-dog,  which,  at  command,  si.'jsd 
on  its  hmd  legs,  and  took  pieces  of  breaa  from  his  pocket.  These  tru^  pacij 
entertained  the  row  of  negroes,  old  and  young ;  and  the  poor  wonum,  wiKiie 
heart  three  minutes  before  was  almost  broken,  now  laughed  as  heartfly  wt  tsj 
one. 

"  Sale  is  goine  to  commence— this  way,  gentlemen,**  cried  a  man  at  the  door 
to  a  number  of  loungers  outside ;  and  all  liavrng  assembled,  the  mukno  aftsi»- 
tant  led  the  woman  and  her  children  to  the  block,  which  he  helped  her  to  mount  , 
There  she  stood  with  her  infant  at  the  breast,  and  one  of  her  giris  at  eac^j  %ide. 
The  auctioneer,  a  handsome,  gentlemanlv  personage,  took  his  plaee,  vith  rjne 
foot  on  an  old  deal  chair  with  a  broken  £ack,  and  the  other  raim  on  the  some- 
what more  elevated  block.    It  was  a  striking  scene. 

••  Well,  gentlemen,"  besan  the  salesman,  "  here  is  a  cajKtal  woman  and  1«t 
three  children,  all  in  good  health— what  do  you  say  Cor  them.  Give  m^  an  o5«2r. 
(Nobody  speaks.)  I  put  up  the  whole  lot  at  850  doUais — ^ 
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(speaking  veiy  &st)—85($  dollars.  Will  no  one  adraaee  vpoa  that?  A  xt-rr 
extraordmarv  bargain,  gentlemen.  A  fine  healthy  baby.  Hold  it  un.  ^'^'  * 
ffoes  up  the  first  step  of  the  block ;  takes  the  baby  from  Ae  woman's  brea4.n 
holds  it  aloft  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  show  it  was  a  veritable  BQrjk:!)^-^^^* 
That  will  do.  A  woman,  still  young,  and  three  dhfldrea,  all  for  ^JjO 'r^o  ■ 
An  advance,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.  (A  Toioe  bids  860.)  Thank  t'>\^  " 
860;  anv  one  bids  more  ?  (A  second  voice  sajs,  870;  and  so  on  t^  -^j, 
coes  as  far  as  890  dollars,  wnen  it  sU^.)  Tliat  won't  do,  gentlfctn^m,  1  ^^ 
lake  such  a  low  price.  (After  a  panse,  addressing  the  Bohato  :  >  «^^  ^^  , 
down.**  Down  from  the  block  the  womiui  and  her  chikbea  were  tb»-rrf—  .^ 
ducted  by  the  assistant,  and,  as  if  nothing  had  oocnmd,  thej  caioilT  aw— 
their  seats  by  the  stove. 
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The  last  subject  for  extract,  in  which  again  America  is  famous  amongst 
civilised  nations,  consists  of  one  upon  prison  arrangement  and  prison 
management.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  *^  celebrated  Cistern  Penitentiaiy 
of  Pennsylvania,  which,  ori^nating  in  the  efforts  of  a  few  humane  indivi- 
duals interested  in  the  subject  of  penal  discipline,  has  formed  the  model 
for  the  system  of  prisons  now  authorised  in  Great  Britain." 

The  plaa  adopted  is  that  of  the  separate  system^  as  it  is  called,  but  with  con- 
siderable modim^ations.  About  eleven  acres  of  ground  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  thirty  feet  high,  with  battlemented  turrets ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
closure is  the  prison,  designed  on  the  principle  of  corridors  radiating  from  a 
central  point.  The  cells  open  from,  and  are  ranged  along,  the  corridors,  in  the 
ususJ  manner,  each  oontaimng  a'conviot,  who,  from  entry  to  dismissal,  lives  and 
works  in  his  cell,  and  is  allowed  no  communication  with  other  prisoners.  In 
England,  it  is  customary  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  have  out-door  exercise  at 
certain  hours  in  court-yards.  Here,  a  more  humane  and  reasonable  practice  is 
followed.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  small  court-yard,  into  which  the  unhappy 
inmate  may,  during  the  day,  step  at  pleasure.  The  door  into  this  little  ainng- 
sround  is  at  the  end  of  the  cell  opposite  the  door,  and  according  to  taste,  is 
laid  out  partly  as  a  parterre  of  flowers,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  prisoner 
may  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  his  confinement.  In  several  instances,  on  en- 
tering ^e  cells,  I  found  the  inmates  in  their  court-yards  reading  in  the  sunshine^ 
which  stole  over  the  top  of  the  high  bounding-w^s ;  and  I  thought,  that  this 
open  communing  with  nature  must  nave  in  it  something  soothing  and  improving 
to  the  feelings.  Hand-weavmg  at  small  looms,  and  shoemakmg,  seemed  the 
principal  crafts  pursued  by  the  prisoners.  In  one  of  the  cells,  occupied  by  a 
shoemaker,  there  was  a  pair  of  pigeons,  which  sat  meekly  on  the  edge  of  a  pail 
by  the  man's  side ;  and  on  questioning  him  respecting  these  animals,  he  said  he 
prized  them  as  companions.  "  They  do  me  good,  he  said,  "  when  I  look  at  them  : 
their  cooing  cheers  me  when  I  am  alone."  I  was  glad  that  the  prison  authorities 
allowed  the  unfortunate  man  this  simple  pleasure.  But  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  directors  of  the  institution,  to  n^lect  no  means  of  operating 
on  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  prisoners.  Though  styled  the  separate  system, 
the  discipline  admits  of  the  freest  intercourse  with  respectable  visitors.  The 
best  people  in  Philadelphia  call  upon,  and  hold  converse  with  the  convicts,  who 
doubtless  receive  no  small  benefit  through  sudi  agencies. 

The  last  cell  I  visited  was  double  the  size  of  the  others,  and  occupied  by  a 
man  who  was  busily  engaged  at  a  bench,  making  chairs  with  carpentry  tools. 
On  our  entry,  he  did  not  look  up,  but  continued  at  his  employment.  He  was  a 
stout- made  young  mim,  probably  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  good- 
humoured  expression  ot  countenance,  and  was  dressed  in  a  linen  blouse,  con- 
fined round  the  waist.  A  more  unlikely  person  for  a  criminal  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  After  a  few  introductorr  obsen'ations,  I  inquired  the  nature  of  the 
offence  for  which  he  was  committca.  His  answer  was  the  single  and  startlbfr 
word-"  Murder!" 

"  Whom  did  you  kill  ?"  I  asked.    His  reply  was  affecting. 

"  I  killed  m^r  wife ;  but  it  was  in  self-defence.  She  was  a  bad  woman ;  she 
had  been  drinking  with  some  men  in  my  own  house,  and  when  I  returned  home 
after  a  short  absence,  she  ran  at  me  with  an  axe.  I  saved  myself  by  holding  out 
my  razor,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  pocket  at  the  time ;  it  unfortunately 
struck  upon  her  necK,  and  she  bled  to  death.  I  was  tried,  and  condemned  to 
twelve  years'  imprisonment."  Such  was  the  man's  story ;  and  if  true  in  all 
particulars,  it  seems  to  infer  scant  justice  in  the  tribunals.  On  looking  about, 
1  observed  a  child's  chest  of  drawers,  whicli  the  prisoner  said  he  had  made  for. 
his  daughter,  who  came  at  times  to  see  him,  and  whose  visits  afforded  him  the 
only  gleam  of  happiness  in  his  lot.  I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  interested  in 
this  individual ;  and  I  ventured  to  throw  out  the  hope,  that  by  good  conduct 
he  might  by-and-by  obtain  a  remission  of  his  sentence. 
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bad,  and  indifferent,  about  our  enemies,  and  if  any  reading  Englishman 
can  still  be  found  ignorant  of  their  external  characteristics,  the  mult  does 
not  assuredly  rest  with  our  indefatigable  liiierateurs,  Beminiscenoes 
bave  been  looked  up^  and  note-books  sedulously  examined,  to  see  wheiher 
something  relative  to  the  Russians  might  be  selected,  to  be  converted 
into  shekels  with  our  much-suffering  publishers,  and  though  the  resalli 
has  not  been  exactly  the  most  satisfactory,  stidl  tbe  good  will  of  the 
authors  to  impart  their  mite  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

For  a  while  the  epidemic  appeared  to  break  out  in  the  shape  of  the 
narrative  of  so  many  years'  resiaence  in  Russia,  and  we  have  now  on  our 
Kbrary  table  ^^  Nine  Years  in  Russia,"  by  Mr.  Harrison,  published  by 
Mr.  Newby ;  and  '^  Thirty*three  Years'  Recollections  of  Russia,"  by  a 
German  Nobleman,  translated  by  onr  old  contributor,  Mr.  Wraxall,  and 
forming  tbe  new  volume  of  Constable's  Foreign  Miscellany.  From  these 
two  sources  we  propose  to  oull  such  matter  as  appears  to  us  to  throw 
light  upon  a  subject  so  fearfully  interesting  tb  ourselves  as  the  vitality 
and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  coarse,  the  com- 
moner must  yield  precedence  to  the  nobleman. 

From  internal  evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  German  was  ambas* 
sador  of  one  of  the  smaller  German  powers  at  Petersburg,  although  he 
maintains  a  truly  diplomatic  mystery  as  to  his  individuality.  In  this  he 
is,  perhaps,  not  to  blame,  for  the  Russian  government  has  notoriously  a 
fearfully  long  arm,  and  he  might  be  carried  off  to  atone  for  his  outrageous 
sin  of  Speaking  the  truth,  and  left  to  meditate  on  tiie  consequences  of  hia 
crimes  in  the  oubliettes  of  Schliisselburg.  Nor  is  this  danger  quite 
imaginary-— instances  have  occurred,  and  that  not  a  hundred  years  back, 
when  the  Russians  laid  down  the  law  in  Berlin.  The  editor  of  Spener's 
News  wrote  an  article  agiuust  the  Russian  General  Tottleben,  in  which 
be  openly  expressed  his  feelings.  The  Russian  commander  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Prussian  capital  with  his  military  machines.  Russian 
justice  sentenced  the  editor,  in  the  year  1760,  to  run  the  gauntlet.  He 
saved  bis  back  from  laceration  by  humiliating  himself,  and  crawling  in 
the  dust  to  beg  for  mercy  from  the  Russians. 

The  opening  incident  of  the  book  g^ves  the  key-note  to  his  way  of 
regarding  the  Russian  character,  and  an  extract  will  serve  better  than 
pages  of  description  to  show  what  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  German 
must  have  been  at  such  a  sight : 

Not  far  from  the  doorway  of  the  customs  inspector's  house  two  voung 
Russian  officers  were  standing,  who  had  evidently  some  amusing  subject  lo  dis* 
cuss,  for  they  laughed  immoderately.  Close  by  their  side  two  sofdiers  were 
tanning  something  motionless,  with  the  regularity  and  speed  of  the  ticking  of  a 
watch.  I  supposed  that  the  object  was  a  post,  over  which  a  grey  goat-skm  had 
been  hung,  ana  that  the  two  workmen  were  trying  to  render  it  more  supple. 
I  could  not  tell,  of  course,  how  long  they  had  been  at  their  labours ;  but  in 
some  ten  minutes  the  soldiers  stopped,  the  post  moved,  and  crawled  to  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  kughers,  who  repulsed  it  with  kicks.  It  was,  I  now  learned,  an 
officer's  servant,  who  had  committed  the  heinous  crime  of  forgetting  to  carry 
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his  master's  lon^  tobacco-pii>e  to  a  neighbourmg  house,  and  so  the  geatlemazi 
had  been  compelled  to  fetcn  it  himself.    The  fancied  goat-skin  was  the  shirt  of 

the  servant,  wnich  had  at  lAst  become  dyed  of  a  blood-red  hne 

Hhe  bleeding  wretch  crept  up  to  express  his  thanks,  and  was  greeted  with  kicks. 
What  a  docQe  animal  is  man  I 

The  first  citj  tke  aatkor  visited  in  Rossia  was  Petersburg,  and  ihe  de- 
ienptimi  he  gives  of  it  varies  extremely  from  that  with  whicli  Dr.  Gira&viUe 
&veared  tbe  world  a  few  years  boek.  The  prominent  characteristic  of 
ike  Rossiaa  aation  is  vanity,  and  thie  is  evident  in  the  city  itsel£  The 
hoandaries  have  been  thrust  oat  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  the  populatioii, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  yoa  may  walk  for  hours  within  the  city,  and 
not  see  even  a  house.  The  public  squares  are  of  an  immense  nze^  which 
facilitates  the  commission  of  mmrders,  and  enables  the  police  to  aneet 
any  one  who  tries  to  prevent  any  such  horrible  deeds.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  is  quoted  by  our  author,  but  we  have  not  space  to 
eoctract  it. 

The  character  of  Ihe  Russian  nation  in  this  truly  remarkable  book  is 
brought  out  in  the  most  striking  relief,  but  unfortunately  the  pictures 
have  all  a  true  Rembrandt  hue,  and  the  light  is  concentrated  on  a  mar> 
veHously  small  point.  The  Russian,  however,  appears  in  his  beet  cha- 
racter, when  pure  from  the  taint  of  European  civilisation,  as  understood 
by  the  Rusnan  government.  It  might  be  very  possible  to  find  men 
possessing  what  we  should  look  upon  as  sentiments  pertaining  to  man  in 
the  abstract,  but  such  must  not  be  sought  anywhere  beyond  the  lowest 
strata  of  society.  The  Russian  Mnjik  is  really  an  estimable  chaiaelsr 
among  tbe  vauriem  of  every  grade,  whom  the  Russian  system  so  sedu- 
lously fiwters.  He  has  a  very  Asiatic  tinge  about  him — ^a  connderable 
amount  of  ferocity  with  the  concomitant  cowardice ;  he  is  given  to  in- 
toxication, but  that  only  as  a  relief,  and  that  he  may  forget  for  die 
while  he  is  the  property  of  another;  he  is  religfious,  if  his  feelings  are 
not  preyed  upon  by  the  popes;  hospitable,  in  as  fer  as  his  master^s 
covetousness  will  allow  him  to  display  such  a  laudable  propennty.  Alto- 
gether, he  is  well  adapted  to  be  converted  into  a  defender  of  his  father- 
land ;  and  the  fc^lowing  is  the  process  by  which  he  attains  his  training, 
which  the  government  fondly  hopes  will  make  him  more  than  a  matdi 
for  free  men : 

When  the  appointed  number  in  the  ^vemment  is  filled  up,  the  new  defenders 
of  the  fatherland  are  sent  to  the  regiments,  the  tallest  among  them  to  the 
gnard.  Now  begins  the  trainii^.  A  soldier  first  receives  the  recruit,  to  give 
him  elementary  instruction  in  military  bearing  and  carriage.  For  every  lesson 
the  |Hipil  must  pay  at  least  a  ^lass  of  vodka,  or  else  he  receives  tremendoua 
digs  in  the  ribs.  A  non-commissioned  officer  then  undertakes  the  humanities. 
The  scholar  must  learn  to  balance  himself,  to  stand  on  one  foot  and  stretch  out 
the  other,  till  it  forms  a  ri^t  angle  with  the  thigh.  In  this  position  he  standa 
as  long  as  the  teacher  thinks  proper,  and  hand  and  foot  form  the  graphometer, 
if  the  ang^e  is  contracted  a  few  degrees.  By  the  time  the  first  classes  with  the 
pedal  exercises  are  over,  the  face  of  the  recruit  b^^ns  to  assume  the  pale 
tmirack  hue,  his  cheeks  have  grown  thinner,  and  he  is  readv  to  studv  in  the 
benadt  court  the  thundering  volleys  of  "Hurrah!"  The  invincible  onh 
awaits  a  foe.  Suc^  is  the  solmer's  school  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  Fc^and,  and 
the  whole  of  Russia. 

Out  author  appears  to  have  a  special  aversion  to  ihe  Tchinovoiki^  os 
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diss  of  tttukr  nobilitj,  wbo  occupy  die  posts  o£  govcsnmciit  offioab  and 
detks,  and  bis  stotenciaits  senre  to  show  inat  his  aBimosity  is  well  founded. 
These  men  are  the  true  curse  of  Russia,  and  bj  their  eolleetiye  strength 
render  any  amelioration  in  the  system  utterly  impossible.  Even  Nicholas, 
with  his  iron  will  and  inflexibility,  found  tliese  gentlemen  more  than  a 
match  for  him,  and  after  years  of  struggling  was  obliged  to  give  up  in 
despair  every  hope  of  improving  the  Russian  goveniment.  Bribery  ia 
with  them  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception ;  and  any  one  who  has  a 
cause  to  win  must  first  sow  his  money  broadcast  ere  he  has  a  hope  of 
succeeding,  and  then,  probably,  find  in  the  end  that  his  opponent  has 
gained  the  cause,  because  he  has  bribed  higher.  We  have  selected  the 
following  anecdotes,  which  we  have  strung  together,  to  show,  what  our 
author's  opinion  of  the  Tchinovniks  is : 

A  German  bought  a  bouse  on  the  Petersburg  side.  Bdore  he  could  guard 
against  it,  Russian  tridLcry  had  got  him  firmly  m  its  clutches.  He  had  bought 
ine  house  described  as  No.  so-and-so.  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  house 
was  inscribed  under  two  numbers,  and  consequently  the  government  ofGlcial 
wished  to  deprive  bhn  of  half  of  it.  A  lawsuit  was  inevitable.  At  this  moment 
an  offer  was  made  to  destroy  the  old  document  for  five  hundred  rubles,  smd 
interpolate  a  new  one  in  the  purcbaser'a  favour.  This  was  a  good  deal  to  give 
£Dr  nothing  at  alL 

A  collegiate  councillor  lived  en  ffrmnd  seigneur,  and  in  the  summer  received 
his  guests  in  an  elegantly  furnished,  hired  countrT-house.  In  1845  his  villanj 
was  exposed,  for  instance,  he  had  swindled  eight  instrument-makers  of  theur 
j^aoofortes,  and  sold  them.  When  one  of  them  threatened  to  give  him  in 
charge,  he  calmly  replied,  "  If  you  dare  to  hand  in  a  complaint,  I  will  give 
up  my  situatioii  and  take  Moe  in  the  police,  and  then  you  will  get  nothing 
at  an.'* 

One  Yassili-Ostroff  a  merchant  was  robbed  of  a  large  chest  of  plate.  He 
announced  the  robbery.  In  a  few  daj s  he  was  summoned  to  the  police-office. 
*•  Have  you  any  portion  left  oi  tout  silver  ?  Could  you  send  us  any  patterns  ? 
Thieves  "have  been  detected,  ana  a  good  deal  of  silver  has  been  found  at  theiE 
houses ;  by  comparing  it  with  specimens  of  yours,  we  could  easily  find  out  your 
property .''  The  merchant  immediately  sent  specimens  of  the  spoons,  &c.,  to 
the  police — end  never  saw  one  of  them  again ! 

From  the  officials  to  the  police  is  but  a  step,  and  we  find  similar 
instances  of  venality,  t}Tanny,  and  extortion  in  that  interesting  class* 
Bat  to  add  to  the  annoyance  entailed  on  the  Russians  by  the  public  police, 
there  is  a  section  called  generally  the  "  third  section  of  the  Imperial 
Chancery,"  which  may  be  safely  translated  "  spies."  These  iniquitous 
scoundrels  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel ;  no 
<me  is  safe  from  their  denunciations,  and  fathers  of  families  are  frequently 
seised  and  immured  in  the  casemates  without  it  being  known  what  has 
become  of  them.  The  German  Nobleman,  by  his  acquaintance  with  one 
ef  the  lieutenants  of  police,  was  enabled  to  detect  the  true  man  from  the 
£dse ;  but  even  he,  already  well  broken  in  to  the  Russian  system,  was 
utterly  horrified  at  the  persons  he  found  performing  the  honourable  metier 
of  spies.  No  rank  appears  to  feel  a  shame  in  supplying  specimens--^ 
Dobiliiy  and  ignolnlity  vie  witk  each  odier  in  making  money  in  tins  dis* 
graceful  way,  and  the  methods  they  employ  to  gain  Uieir  ends  are  extra- 
evdinary. 

A  nun  belongmg  to  an  old  noble  ficunily  informedhu  friends  of  his  disagreeable 
Conviction  that  the  secret  police  had  an  agent  in  his  house,  and  yet  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  detect  the  fellov.  Long,  long  iras  it  ere  aecideat  led  to  tiie 
diaeoveiy.  A  Eossian  merchant  had  a  free  servant.  He  was  fortaitonslr  fonnd 
to  be  a  spy.  He  had  orders  to  report  who  visited,  and  what  was  saia  at  the 
nobleman's  honse.  For  this  purpose  he  paid  court  to  a  girl,  made  her  namenms 
presents,  and  promised  to  marry  her.  This  sirl  was  on  friendlj  terms  with  a 
serf  girl  in  this  house.  The  maid-servant^  in  her  innocent  gossipry,  repeated  all 
the  secrets  and  conversations  she  overheard  to  her  conndante  on  Sunday  at 
church,  as  they  had  no  other  opportunity  of  meeting. 

These  spies,  too,  appear  to  exercise  a  surveillance  within  the  paUoe  of 
the  Czar  himself,  resembling  that  which  Fouche  instituted  over  Napoleon. 
A.  dangerous,  t.  e.  a  revolutionary,  book  had  been  smuggled  into  Russia. 
The  Emperor  heard  of  it,  and  immediately  ordered  the  book  to  be  seized, 
and  the  owner  sent  to  the  fortress.  Within  a  few  days  the  officer  an- 
nounced that  the  work  in  question  would  be  found  on  the  writing-table 
of  the  Empress,  behind  the  first  row  of  books — and  there  it  was. 

But  these  spies  have  one  advantage  over  the  other  branch  of  the  police : 
they  are  satisfied  with  denouncing  their  victims,  but  do  not  add  personal 
suffering.  The  conduct  of  the  police  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
following  extract : 

An  elderly  Eussian  was  brought  to  the  police-station  one  evenmg  by  a  police- 
man, on  suspicion  of  being  about  to  steal,  but  mthout  any  further  proof  of  this 
comecture,  than  that  he  had  been  found  as]^ep  in  the  ground-room  of  an  empty 
and  dilapidated  house.  On  his  denial  of  the  charge,  the  policeman  seized  him 
bj  his  ffrey  locks,  dragged  him  back  and  forwards,  and,  as  his  fury  increased, 
struck  nis  head  against  the  wall  and  the  bade  of  a  chair  in  turn.  The  blood 
streamed  down  the  old  man's  face.  The  policeman  threw  him  on  the  groimd, 
stamped  with  ail  his  strength  upon  hia  chest,  stomaoh,  and  sides ;  then  seized 
him  again  by  the  hair,  ana  dra^d  him  round  the  room.  "  Take  him  away  l" 
he  yelled  to  the  bystaudiug  solmers.  Two  of  them  seized  the  bleeding  man,  who 
lay  like  one  dead,  draffgeahim  out  by  the  hair,  as  if  he  had  been  a  log  of  wood» 
and  cast  him  among  the  other  prisoners ;  and  yet  the  magistrate  was  compelled 
to  dismiss  him  the  following  morning,  as  he  could  not  l^  proved  guilty  of  any 
crime ! 

But  in  the  higher  classes  the  same  wantonness  of  cruelty  may  be  found. 
The  Englishwoman  in  Russia,  though  evidently  anxious  to  gazer  un 
peu,  threw  a  lurid  light  on  the  fiend-like  propensities  of  Russian  ladies 
(Heaven  save  the  mark !),  and  our  author  adds  further  details  to  complete 
the  picture.  He  knew  ladies  who  would  themselves  fiog  their  servants 
for  trivial  offences  as  long  as  they  could  stand  over  them,  and  another,  a 
hyena  in  woman's  garb,  invented  an  instrument  of  torture,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  under  the  Roman  Empire.  She  attached 
a  pin  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  while  calmly  reading  the  latest  romance 
from  Paris,  would  thrust  the  pin  into  the  arm  of  her  shrieking  chamber- 
maid, with  the  same  nonchalance  as  if  she  were  amusing  herself  with 
working  one  of  the  new-fashioned  collars,  the  principal  art  in  which 
appears  to  consist  in  digging  holes  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  then  sewing 
them  up  again.  The  following  anecdote  speaks  volumes  for  the  amiability 
of  Russian  ladies : 

Eight  years  ago  four  serfs  came  to  Petersburg  to  their  lady  of  the  manor,  to 
beg  her  to  accept  a  smaller  obrok  for  this  year,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
crops.  They  complained  about  the  ill-treatment  of  the  steward  (a  state* 
councillor,  by  the  way),  and  one  of  them  exposed  his  bleeding  arm,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  remainder  of  hia  person.    And  the  gracious  lady  r — *'  You  oeasts. 
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yoa  oaoaiUeb  jou  broies,  yoa  wont  paj!  You  want  to  domplainP  Who  gare 
you  leaTe  to  oome  to  me  ?  Yon  aball  not  eome  again  V*  Tiie  poor  fellows  were 
logged, — ^and  sinoe  that  period  they  have  not  come  again. 

Thii  tyranny  to  inferiors  is  naturally  combined  with  the  utmost  cring- 
ing and  deference  to  superiors.  The  Czar  is  regarded  as  a  species  of 
terrestrial  sun,  round  which  the  satellites  circuit,  and  happy  is  the  niaa 
on  whom  his  beams  happen  to  fall  benignantly.  The  emperor,  fully 
aware  of  this  feeling,  seeks  to  keep  it  up  by  those  small  presents  which 
Rochefoucauld  so  aptly  describes  as  serving  to  entretenir  tamiiie,  in  the 
shape  of  crosses  and  orderlets,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  no 
nation  in  Europe  which  displays  so  many  decorations  as  the  Russian.  In 
every  ball-room  these  rewards  pour  le  mirite  glisten,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  as  a  general  axiom,  that  the  more  crosses,  &c.,  a  man  has,  the 
greater  scoundrel  he  is. 

The  nobility,  if  free  from  the  coarser  vices  of  the  Tchinovniks,  are  yet 
lamentable  specimens  of  the  blessings  of  civilisation  :  they  are  eaten  up 
with  vanity  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  the  aosurdities  they 
commit  would  be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  that  they  summon  up  so  mournful 
a  picture  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Russians.  The  most  senseless 
extravagance  is  constantly  found,  and  the  nobles  pledge  one  estate  ader 
the  other  at  the  imperial  Lombard,  whence  there  is  but  slight  hope  of  their 
extrication.  The  property  reverts  to  the  crown,  and  the  serfs,  being 
emancipated  by  the  Czar,  are  employed  to  build  up  a  middle  class,  which 
may  serve  to  check  the  power  of  the  nobility.  Whether  the  present  em* 
peror  will  continue  these  exertions  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  indeed, 
what  can  be  expected  from  a  race  of  men  who  are  exposed  to  the  auto- 
cratic sway  of  a  tyrant,  and  who  may  be  condemned,  unheard,  to  Siberia 
or  the  knout  ?  Witness  the  following  anecdote,  referring,  it  is  true,  to  a 
more  remote  period;  but  the  spirit  which  dictated  such  a  punishment  is 
still  rife : 

The  Princess  Lapuchin,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  at  the  court  of  the 
Emoress  £IizaJ)eth,  was  condemned  to  the  knout,  aa  participatoir  in  a  conspiracy. 
Without  knowing  anything  of  this  sentence,  she  was  led  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment^ when  terror  at  the  preparations  made  for  her  torture  almost  deprived  her 
of  her  senses.  A  hangman  tore  her  little  cape  from  her  bosom.  In  a  second 
she  stood  naked  to  the  waist,  exposed  to  the  sight  of  a  gaping  mob,  which 
thronged  to  the  'scene  of  blood.  A  second  hangman  seized  her,  and  raising  her 
on  the  back  of  his  comrade,  placed  her  in  the  position  most  suitable  for  the 
punishment.  He  tiien  seized  the  long  knout,  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  measured 
the  requisite  space  for  the  blow,  and  the  knout,  whizzinff  through  the  air,  tore 
away  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from  the  neck  along  the  bacx.  These  blows  he  re- 
peated, until  the  entire  skin  of  the  back  hung  down  in  rags.  Immediately  after, 
ner  tongue  was  plucked  out,  and  she  was  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  were  unmitigated 
brutality  toward  inferiors,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  Potemkin, 
for  instance,  had  a  merchant  dragged  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg  by  the 
police  in  order  to  show  a  lady  his  immense  beard,  about  whose  length  she 
nad  doubted.  The  merchant  was  brought  to  the  capital  and  kept  in  chains 
for  months,  until  Potemkin  happened  to  think  of  his  beard.  After  the 
curiosity  had  been  inspected,  the  Muscovite  returned  home,  with  shattered 
health,  to  find  his  fortune  ruined  and  his  wife  dead  of  grief.  Or  take  the 
following  anecdote  about  the  same  unmitigated  scoundrel : 
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Major  TcheclovBki,  beeaoie  he  had  }iidbed  up  a  lady's  gkife,  was  sent  bjr  tlie 
jealous  PotemJcm  to  Siberia^  with  such  indeoent  haste,  that  the  chasseur  did  not 
even  allow  him  to  take  leawe  of  his  mother.  In  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilder- 
ness he  built  a  wretched  hut  with  his  own  hands^  wherein  he  passed  sevmiw  years 
4>f  his  miserable  existence.  Since  this  took  place  in  1774,  Catharine  11.,  Paul  L, 
Alexander,  and  Nicholas  have  ruled,  wUhout  justioe  aud  all  her  officials  havine 
once  thought  of  this  man,  until  accident  brought  an  officer  into  contact  with 
him.  On  nis  return  to  Petersburg  in  1844,  he  announced  his  discovery  to 
i^  Minister  of  War ;  and  no  delay  took  place  in  telHngthe  oircamstaaoe  to  the 
I^peror. 

We  will  close  our  review  of  this  book,  which  we  strenaonsij  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  oar  readers,  by  offering  a  few  remarks  about  Siberia,  a 
country  apparently  condemned  by  Heaven  to  sterility,  and  which  now 
serves  as  the  abiding-place  of  unhappy  exiles.  These  unfortunates  are 
condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines,  quarries,  in  the  forests,  or  in  building 
new  ostrogs  (wooden  forts)  for  the  reception  of  future  transports  ;  they 
drag  post-boats  and  provision-barges  up  the  rivers  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Any  one  not  condemned  to  tibe  mines  can  purchase  a  house  in  the  desert, 
where  he  must  contrive  to  support  life  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
ostrogs  in  the  mines  are  inhabited  only  by  those  compelled  to  work  in 
them,  who  are  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  driven  to  labour  in  chains.  Few 
questions  are  asked  if  a  man,  who  no  longer  possesses  a  name,  but  is 
only  enrolled  and  known  by  a  number  (like  cattle  driven  to  market),  dis- 
appears and  another  placed  under  this  number.  If  the  exile  is  condemned 
to  hard  labour  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  his  body  is  strong^ 
enough  to  survive  this  period,  a  place  of  residence  is  afterwards  allotted 
to  him.  He  cannot  expect,  however,  to  live  by  his  daily  labour,  for  there 
is  no  one  to  Inre  him.  The  most  fear^l  form  of  punishment  is  the  Bara- 
binsk  steppe,  on  immense  barren  district,  where  Catharine  TI.  had  the 
first  ostrog  built.  We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a  description  of  the 
departure  from  Petersburg  to  Siberia : 

The  exiles  are  usually  removed  from  the  prisons  of  the  governmental  towaa 
at  early  dawn.  In  Petersburg  they  are  driven  in  a  van  to  the  Moscow  bazrier, 
where  the  escort  awaits  them,  and  friends  and  relations  bid  adieu  for  life  to  the 
banished.  They  are  here  fastened  to  a  chain,  and  the  devil^s  music  commences. 
The  pirocession  moves  on,  and  it  grows  larger  at  every  town.  The  chain  in 
itself  is  painful.  H  one  of  the  prisoners  seat  himself  the  others  must  either 
follow  his  example  or  stand  in  u  stooping  position.  When  one  rises,  he  drags 
up  the  rest.  The  chain  is  never  taken  o£  In  their  escort,  made  up  of  Tartars 
and  Cossacks,  every  spark  of  compassion  is  extinguished,  throug^h  the  frequency 
of  the  sight,  and  they  even  rob  the  miserable  men  of  a  portion  of  their  daOj 
bread.  Compassionate  persons  along  the  road  hand  the  exiks  a  few  kopeks,  but 
if  they  did  not  share  them  with  the  armed  men  they  would  expose  themselves  to 
ill-treatment.  Just  imagine,  in  addition  to  the  scanty  fare  of  bread  aud  water, 
the  dimate,  savage  as  the  natkm — nHiere  in  winter  the  tear  it  firozen  on  the 
cheek,  and  in  summer  the  son  bums  like  ved-kot  iron  on  the  head  and  on  the 
ieet,  swathed  in  rags.  The  chain  nrates,  the  frost  eats,  or  the  peispiratiaA 
scalds.  IhoB  they  proj^ress  about  fifteen  miles  daily— the  third  day  is  one  of 
rest.  The  end  of  the  journey  lies  at  a  distance  of  from  two  thousuid  to  tea 
thousand  versts. 


Mr.  Harrison's  journal  of  his  nine  yean  spent  in  Rasata  is  of  a  1 
eheeEfnl  tone  than  the  GermsEn  NflUemmn's.     He  does  noi  aj^ear  to  hme 
been  a  very  proforad  observer,  bni  what  he  has  to  teil  he  desoribes  in  «a 
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iBMj,  pleftMnt  manner.  Of  ooone  no  gveftfc  valae  can  be  attached  t^^as 
Btatenieiits  of  things  whidi  did  not  eome  within  hie  penottal  observation^ 
Imt  the  iiwi  tns^mdle  forms  ^eiy  sgreeable  Beading.  The  following 
descnption  of  MenchihofF,  for  instaoce,  is  interesting : — **  The  first  time 
I  saw  Prince  Mendiikoff  was  in  the  performance  of  an  act  of  Jdndness  to 
ihe  memory  of  a  most  estimable  man,  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  know^ 
the  late  M^or  Whistler,  an  American,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Peters 
burg  and  Moeeow  Railway.  He  eame  to  attend  the  firoefal  of  tins  gen- 
tleman, and  I  witnessed  a  little  incident,  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  hot 
£or  the  (notoriety  which  the  personages  conoemed  have  lately  aequiied. 
His  highness  was  seated  in  the  yestry  of  the  British  chapel  among  the 
friends  who  had  asBembled  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  deceased,  when, 
with  the  pompons  bluster  that  so  <^iten  characterises  naturalised  foreigncn 
who  hold  official  situations,  there  entered  General  d'Estrem.  Exposing 
liis  breast,  covered  with  orders,  and  showing  his  beavy  epaulettes,  the 
latter  began  to  patronise  the  company,  consisting  mostly  of  civilians,  in  a 
loud  and  unbecoming  tone  of  voice,  -when  miSady  he  observed  the 
smiling  gentlesBan  in  a  military  cloak  quietly  sitttng  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wuL  The  change  that  came  over  him  was  almost  ludicrous.  Befeve 
the  Emperor's  minister  and  favourite,  pomposity  became  servility,  aad 
with  many  low  bows  the  decorated  general  c£  engineers  inqnired  a&er  his 
highness  the  prince's  health." 

Our  literature  lelaiing  to  the  Russians  may  be  divided  into  two  deatfy 
marked  phases,  namely,  the  exaggerated  laadaticD,  of  which  Dr.  Gran- 
ville's work  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  the  equally  exaggerated 
abuse,  which  has  been  the  offsprinp  of  the  present  war.  Hence,  the  im- 
portance we  are  disposed  to  attach  to  the  German  Nobleman's  work  is 
augmented,  for  it  happened  to  be  written  long  prior  to  the  war,  or  any 
rumour  of  it.  The  conclusion  we  are  led  to  arrive  at  is  assuredly  a 
melancholy  one  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  civilisation  has  produced  the 
exactly  contrary  effect  to  what  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated, 
speaks  ill  for  the  chances  of  Russia  ever  becoming  the  mistress  of  Europe 
— mentally  we  mean,  of  course,  for  the  Allies  will  eternally  prevent 
the  actual  realisation  of  such  a  prospect,  as  once  flattered  the  vision  of  a 
Peter  the  Great,  or  a  Nicholas.  The  war  has,  therefore,  had  the  most 
beneficial  effect :  it  has  peoved  the  intecnal  weakaees  of  Russia,  and  the 
bugbear  of  her  supremacy  has  been  utterly  overthrown.  The  prestige 
which  she  has  been  striving  so  aealously  to  obtain  has  been  destroyed 
vrith  the  downfal  xif  Sebastopol,  and  tlis  deadi-biow  given  to  her  pre- 
tensions will  be  feit  long  after  the  war  is  terminatod. 

The  only  thing  in  which  Russia  is  strong,  is  in  a  wonderful  amount  of 
passive  endurance;  but  even  this  must  have  its  limits.  No  nation  will 
continue  a  hopeless  contest  beyond  a  certain,  time,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
may  be  accompanied  with  a  climax  which  the  Russian  government  is 
probably  far  from  expecting — namely,  the  uprisbg  of  the  nation  against 
a  system  of  despotism  which  tries  to  AeA  even  free  thought.  If  such 
a  consummation  take  place,  more  vrill  be  efiected  to  bring  about  the 
Utopia  of  the  peace  party  than  all  the  solemn  humbug  of  congresses  can 
produce.  Let  those  gentlemen  exert  themselves  to  expand  knowledge 
over  the  .fiiee  of  the  ^obe,  and  the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  in 
paving  the  way  Car  the  mJllwuiiBm  of  peace.     But  so  long  ns  a  nation  is 
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kepjk  down  by  the  despotism  of  an  individaal,  so  long  will  it  be  employed 
to  pander  to  his  aspirations,  for  the  power  of  even  the  most  enlightened 
autocracy  is  supported  by  the  bayonet.  But  why  need  we  attempt  to 
prove  our  position  in  our  own  weak  words,  when  we  can  quote  the 
tv€a  vrtp6€VTa  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  a  republic  ever  produced : — ^^  All 
despotism,  whether  usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhoirence.  We 
regret  it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  and  insult  to  the  human  race.  Bat 
toward  the  hereditary  despot  we  have  more  of  compassion  than  indigna- 
tion. Nursed  and  brought  up  in  delusion,  worshipped  from  his  cradle, 
never  spoken  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth,  taught  to  look  on  the  great 
mass  of  his  fellow-beings  as  an  inferior  race,  and  to  regard  despotism  as 
a  law  of  nature,  and  a  necessary  element  of  social  life — ^such  a  prince, 
whose  education  and  condition  almost  deny  him  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring healthy  moral  feeling  and  manly  virtue,  must  not  be  judged 
severely.  Still,  in  absolving  the  despot  from  much  of  the  guilt  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  absurd  power,  we  do  not 
the  less  account  despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse.  The  time  for  a  &U  we 
trust  is  coming.  It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has  long  enough  wrung 
from  the  labourer  his  hard  earnings ;  long  enough  squandered  a  nation's 
wealth  on  its  parasites  and  minions ;  long  enough  warred  against  the 
fineedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  truth.  It  has  filled 
dungeons  with  the  brave  and  good,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood  of 
patriots.     Let  its  end  come.     It  cannot  come  too  soon  I" 

And  the  bells  chimine  merrily  for  the  downfal  of  Sebastopol  cheer- 
fully carol  to  us  that  the  blessed  hour  has  arrived. 
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<<XLLE  EST  81  DOUCE,  LA  HABOTTBRITE." 

I  DO  hoxnage  to  the  Bose,  and  low. 

To  the  Lihr  8  grace,  my  head  I  bow ; 

On  meek  Miffniouette  my  praise  I  shower, 

And  greet  softly  the  sweet  Cuckoo  flower; 

In  mv  love  the  Violet  hath  its  part. 

But  I  dasp  the  Daisy  to  my  heart — 

Clasp  it  dose,  the  while  my  lips  repeat, 
"£lle  est  si  douce,  la  Marguerite  !^' 

Other  blooms,  as  fresh  and  fair,  may  be-^ 
Gentianella,  pale  Anemone, 
SnowyMeadow-sweet  and  scented  Clover, 
And  Wild  Woodbine,  that  unshackled  rover ; — 
In  my  love  these  flowers  have  all  their  part. 
But  I  clasp  the  Daisy  to  my  heart — 

Clasp  it  close,  the  while  my  lii>s  repeat, 
"£lle  est  si  douce, la  Mazgaeriter 
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n. 
"in  thb  goldkn  morning  of  the  world.'' 

Ik  the  golden  morning  o(  the  world, 
When  Creation's  freshness  was  nnfarled. 
Had  Earth  truer,  fonder  hearts  than  now  ? 
One  at  least,  in  this  our  da;^,  I  know— « 
(Whisper  soffc,  ah !  benedicite !) — 
Eaithfnl-fond  as  any  heart  could  be 
In  the  golden  morning  of  the  world. 

And  were  faces  in  that  orient  time 

Hushed,  in  sooth,  with  more  resplendent  prime. 

More  consummate  loveliness  than  now  ? 

Nay,  one  maiden  face  at  least  I  know — 

(Whisper  soft,  ah  I  benedicite !) — 

Just  as  fair  as  any  face  could  be 

In  the  golden  morning  of  the  world. 

But  dark  shadows  reign,  and  storms  are  rife 
In  the  once  serene,  clear  heaven  of  life. 
Oh !  sweet  Angel  at  the  shining  gate. 
By  God's  mercy  keep  one  earthly  fate, 
OJitf  dear  life— (ah !  benedicite!)— 
Happy,  calm  as  an^r  such  could  be 
In  the  golden  morning  of  the  world* 


in, 

UAIB  MAItOARET, 

And  what  shall  I  bring,  Maid  Margaret, 

From  the  lands  beyond  the  sea? 
A  feather-plume  white,  or  a  necklace  bright. 

Or  a  girale  of  gold,  for  thee  ? 
*'  You  shall  bring  me  buick,"  said  Maid  Margaret, 

"  What  now  you  take  from  me." 

And  what  shall  I  take,  Maid  Margaret, 

To  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  ? 
**  A  curl  of  my  hair,  and  a  ring  to  wear. 

And  the  love  I  give  to  thee — 
You  shall  keep  them  aU,  whate'er  befal, 

And  bring  them  batok  to  me." 

He  took  the  curl  from  Maid  Margaret — 

'Twas  ^Iden  as  curl  could  be ; 
He  took  uie  ring,  and  a  sweeter  thing. 

Fond  kisses,  two  and  three. 
*^  No  more,  no  more !"  said  Maid  Margaret, 

"  Till  you  come  back  o*er  the  sea !" 


Oct. — ^voL,  cv.  NO.  occcxvm. 
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IT* 

•      " 'twas  IN^  THE  BLXAKDBGSMBEB." 

« *TwAS  in  the  bleak  December," 

On  a  dark  and  dreaiy  day« 
I  heard  the  wares  lamentii^r 
To  the  headlands,  grim  and  grey— 
**  Oh!  the  wind  has  rest  from  blowing; 
And  the  flower  has  rest  from  growmg; 
Bat  for  our  sad  billowB  flowing. 
No  rest,  no  rest !"  said  they. 

Thereat,  to  the  wailing  waters. 

The  headlands,  mm  and  giey. 
Made  answer,  softly  sighing; 
On  that  DecembNer  oaT— 
"  There  is  joy  for  the  bird  in  loying. 
There  is  joy  for  the  cloud  in  roring, 
But  for  ns,  for  us,  tmmoYing, 
No  joy,  no  joy !"  said  they. 

Ah  then  to  the  waves  of  ocean, 

To  the  headlands,  grim  and  grey, 
Sweet  angels  seemed  to  whisper. 
On  that  December  day — 

'*  Cease,  cease  your  lameniatioiL  I 
Seek  rest  in-resignotiom. 
Seek  joy  in  duty  s  station, 
And  love  in  all !''  said  they.  I 

j 


CLA8PIK08* 

Listen,  darling !— lo !  the  winter  bkst 
Bows  the  bare  woods,  rushing  wildly  past ; 
Clouds  are  gathering  fast,  the  nifht  is  nigh— 
Draw  the  curtains,  pile  the  wooo-flre  high. 
Listen !  how  the  mad  winds  rave  and  wnine ! — 
Lay  your  cheek,  love,  closer  still  to  mine  1 

Now  the  storm  breaks — ^hark !  the  sudden  rain 
Patters,  beats  against  the  window-pane 
Fast  and  faster ;  now  the  swollen  rills 
Leap  adown  the  hollows  of  the  hills ; 
Now  the  North-wind  rages  fierce  and  fi:«e — 
Darling,  dasp  me  dose,  as  I  clasp  thee ! 

Bitter-keen  will  be  the  night,  when  soon, 
Through  the  bkck  cloud-battle,  gleams  the  moon. 
When  the  ice-wind  o'er  the  land  doth  pass. 
And  the' hoar-frost  glitters  on  the  grass — 
Darling,  for  the  cold,  that  pains  and  parts. 
Let  there  be  no  room  between  our  hearts ! 
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oil,  IliL1IBnA.TIOm  OF  TBB  MAMmBS  AMD  OIWrOMfl  OF  Dim  QMknO* 

WATWBBB. 

Br  AiAXANuaa  AnDsswa. 

CHOCS  AND  FSTTT  OFFENCES  IK  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

Of  Bomworth's  gang  we  read:  <'  The  cjrcnmgtance  of  Marjoram 
haraig  turned  evidence  being  the  public  topic  of  oonyersationy  John 
Barton  prorided  a  loaded  piatol,  and  placing  himself  near  Goldsmiths' 
Hally  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  officers  were  conducting.  Marjonm 
befere  the  lord  mayor,  to  fire  at  him ;  but  Marjoram*  obttrring  him 
advancing,  stooped  down,,  so  that  the  ball  graaed  his  back  only.  The 
fluddenness  of  this  action,  and  the  surprise  it  occasioned,  gave  Barton  an 
opportunity  of  eseapuog." 

Even  the  pidqtoekets  accompanied  their  depredations  with  acts  of 
violenoe,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Gazetteer  of  JiUy  the  17th,  1789  : 

"  To  snfih  daring  outrages  have  pickpodcets  arrived,  thai,  on  Tuesday 
lasty  as  the  Society  of  Sols  was  going  into  Pentonville  Chapel,  Islington, 
eight  or  ten  sumMinded  a  gentleman  who  lives  near  the  spot,  and  was 
standing  to  see  the  society  pass.  '^^Y  Jostled  him,  and  tamed  hia 
breedies-pockets  out.  He  cried  aloud,  *  Take  care  of  your  pockets!'  In 
a  few  minutes  one  came  up  to  him,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  on  the  head^  which  knocked  him  down.  A  person 
who  was  standing  near  informed  the  gentleman  that  his  pocket  was 
picked^  on  which  they  knocked  him  down  also,  and  dragged  him  about 
the  road  by  his  hair,  and  then  dispersed,  no  person  choosing  to  secure 
them,,  though  it  was  noonday,  and  hundreds  present." 

These  were  strange  scenes  for  the  streets  of  such  a  metropolis  to  wit- 
neas  ; .  or,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  times,  a  struggle 
between  a  band  of  smugglers  and  a  troop  of  soldiers  would  take  place 
on  Blaokfriara^bridge,  such  as  there  was  in  1778.  These  smugglers 
took  advantage  of  the  unprotected  state  of  the  City  streets,  for  some  time 
even  aialdng  a  dep6t  for  their  contraband  stores  at  the  Fleet  Prison ! 
They  had  storehouses  and  places  of  safe  deposit  for  their  wares  in  all 
parts-of  London ;  and  from  the  Westminster  Journal  of  October  the  29th, 
1774,  we  find  they  used  to  carry  their  articles  pretty  openly  : 

M  Wednesday  moruing  early,  three  custom-house  officers  stopped  a 
postchaise  and  four  on  the  Deptford-road,  in  which  were  Indian  goods 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  pounds,  wliich  they  seized.  It  is  said 
th^  were  designed  for  &  capital  smuggler  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  that  the  officers  got  the  information  by  making  one  of  his  servants 
drank." 

In  another  paper  we  find  that,  in  the  article  of  tea  alone^  the  revenue 
waa  estimated,  in  17S4,  to  be  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  one  millioa 
atorling  annually  ! 

At  another  tuoae  we  raad  of  a  band  of  smugglers,  armed  to  the  teeth^ 
eaoorting  a-cwakadeof  run*'  goods,  as  they  were  termed,  in  the  veiy 
CaoOiof  theoffieecs,  .fi»MnBoole  to  London.  Ihe caravan  consistod  of  some 
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eight  or  ten  waggons  and  carts,  drawn  by  six,  four,  and  two  horses 
respectiyelj,  and  the  officers  did  not  dare  to  meddle  with  its  progress 
until  it  aniyed  in  the  streets  of  London,  when  the  result  of  a  pitched  battle 
was,  that  the  constables  and  revenue  officers  were  worsted,  and  the 
smugglers  carried  their  merchandise  to  its  destination  in  safety,  or,  as  the 
newspi^er  account  has  it,  '^  re-formed  the  procession,  and  carried  their 
arms,  which  consisted  of  blunderbusses,  pistols,  cutlasses,**  &c. 

Fierce,  indeed,  and  for  life  or  death,  were  these  encounters ;  for,  from 
the  Continent  being  closed  to  us  by  successive  wars,  and  foreign  goods  con- 
sequently commanding  a  high  price  in  the  market  which  could  be  legiti- 
mately supplied  with  them,  the  gains  of  these  smugglers  were  enormous ; 
although  not  greater  than  their  risks,  for,  by  the  Smuggling  Act  of  1747, 
all  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  enjoined  to  use  every  effort 
to  apprehend  them,  on  pain  of  being  convicted  of  ''an  high  misde- 
meanour;'' to  <' repel  force  by  force/'  and  adopt  ''any  violence  and 
hostiiities  which  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  and  subdue  them,  or  bring 
them  to  justice  i"  and  to  "  raise  the  posse  comitatus,  or  use  die  whole 
power  of  the  county  capable  of  bearing  amis,  and  any  military  force  in 
those  parts,  to  assist  them."  For, ''  the  assembling  and  going  armed,  to 
the  number  of  three,  to  assist  in  any  sort  of  smuggling,  or  receiving  or 
protecting  run  goods,  or  rescuing  persons  guilty,  and  the  resisting  officers 
of  the  customs  or  excise  by  the  like  number  of  armed  men,  are  made 
felony,  without  benefit  of  the  clergy." 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  smuggling  occasionally  going  on  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  the  hackney-coach  or  chair  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  carrying  newly-dead  and  disinterred  bodies  from  the  chnrcnyards 
to  the  surgeons !  Assisted,  like  all  the  other  crimes,  by  the  inefficiency 
of  the  poHce  force  and  the  dreariness  of  the  streets,  it  was  also  much 
encouraged  by  the  high  price  which,  in  a  scarcity  of  ''  subjects,"  the 
anatomists  would  pay  for  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  Large 
parties  of  "  body-snatchers,"  or  "  resurrectionists" — often  in  league  with 
the  parish  sextons  or  gravediggers — were  constantly  prowling  about,  and 
watching  around  the  churchyards ;  and,  the  night  after  a  funeral,  they 
would  disinter  the  body,  toss  it  into  a  sack,  or  a  chair,  and  carry  it  off  to 
the  dissecting-room. 

In  the  winter  of  1778-9,  it  is  estimated  that  this  trade  was  carried  on 
in  London  to  the  extent  of  something  like  fifty  or  a  hundred  bodies 
weekly.  Some  ludicrous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  doings  of  the 
resurrection  men.  One  runs  thus:  A  young  swain,  who  was  returning 
from  courting,  chanced  to  observe,  as  his  way  lay  past  a  churchyard,  a 
cart  standing  at  the  gate^  in  whidi  a  figure,  dressed  m  a  great-coat  and 
slouched  hat,  was  sitting,  erect  and  stiff.  Lubin,  having  a  glimmering 
of  the  truth  dawning  upon  his  mind,  jumped  into  the  cart,  and,  finding 
his  suspicions  correct,  stripped  the  corpse  of  its  great-coat  and  hat,  and 
putting  them  on  himself,  unceremoniously  placed  it  by  the  roadside,  and 
took  its  seat  in  the  same  grave  posture  in  which  it  had  been  propped  up. 
On  the  return  of  the  body-snatchers  from  filling  up  the  grave  which  they 
had  robbed,  one  jumped  up  to  each  side  of  the  fancied  corpse,  and  the 
horse  was  started  off  at  a  gallop,  each  fellow  taking  hold  of  one  of  the 
arms  to  steady  and  support  their  prize.  After  a  short  time  the  warmth 
of  the  body  startied  one  of  the  rascals,  who  exclaimed  to  his  companion, 
"Why,  Jack,  the  body's  warm!"     "Ay,"  cries  Lubin,  turning  fiercely 
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•upon  them,  <*and  TU  warm  you  in  a  minute,  by  G— 1"  The  fellows, 
with  a  wild  shriek,  sprang  out  of  the  cart,  and  as  they  rolled  over  in  the 
mud,  Lubin  drove  on,  with  a  horse  and  cart,  ffreat*coat,  and  hat,  to 
begin  his  married  life  with,  for  it  need  not  be  said  that  they  were  never 
claimed. 

Another  band  of  resurrectionists  alighted  upon  a  man  who  was  lying, 
drunk  and  insensible,  in  the  streets,  and  "  bagging"  him,  carried  hipn  off 
to  an  anatomist,  to  whom  they  sold  him.  The  unfortunate  bacchanalian 
was  duly  stowed  away  in  the  dark  cellar  for  dissection  in  the  morning, 
but,  on  coming  to  his  senses  during  the  night,  shouted  for  his  liberty. 
On  the  return  of  the  snatchers  with  another  body,  the  surgeon  told  them 
of  the  deception,  and,  much  embarrassed  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  case, 
demanded  what  he  was  to  do  with  his  noisy  subject  ?  *^  What  are  you 
to  do  ?"  they  repeated,  coolly;  *'  why,  keep  him  till  you  want  him" 

There  was  another  class  of  desperadoes,  happily  now  extinct,  who  were 
called  '^  invisible  thieves,"  from  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their 
operations.  It  was  about  the  year  1730  that  letters  were  freely  circulated 
to  wealthy  persons,  threatening  them  that,  unless  they  deposited  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  a  particular  place,  they  would  be  assassinated,  or  their 
houses  set  on  fire.  These  threats  were  frequently  carried  into  execution, 
till,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  their  extortionate  requests  were  pretty 
generally  complied  with.  One  rich  merchant  in  Bristol,  who  resisted  their 
demands,  had  his  house  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  miscreants ;  and  pre- 
suming upon  the  impunity  they  enjoyed,  they  had  at  last  threatened  one 
of  the  judges,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  their  alarming  pro- 
ceedings : 

^*  William  Lee,  Esquire,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  having 
received  a  letter  signed  *  Honesty,  Trusty,  Fidelity,'  requiring  him  to 
lend  them  fifty  pounds,  and  to  lay  it  in  a  certain  plaice  therein  mentioned, 
and  threatening  to  murder  him  in  case  of  refusal,  his  Majesty  has 
promised  his  most  gracious  pardon,  and  two  hundred  pounds  reward,  to 
any  one  who  shall  discover  his  accomplice  or  accomplices  in  writing  or 
sending  the  said  letter." — London  Magazine,  December,  1735. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  increasing  audacity  of 
these  invisible  bands  became  so  great  that  the  king  issued  a  special  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  persons  from  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  setting 
a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  upon  the  heads  of  the  incendiary  letter- 
senders — a  step  which,  in  a  short  time,  put  a  stop  to  their  infamous 
practices. 

Street  tumults,  it  may  be  imagined,  were  frequent,  and  sometimes  rose 
to  an  extent  that  required  the  use  of  military  force  to  repress  ;  the  mob 
were  fond  of  displaying  their  power,  and  that  power  was,  for  a  time, 
almost  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  absolute.  In  the  forty-ninth  number 
of  the  Covent  Garden  Journal,  the  assumed  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
mob  are  recited :  such  as  those  of  insulting  all  passengers  on  the  river 
Thames ;  obstructing  the  footpaths  with  chairs  and  wheelbarrows,  and 
the  streets  with  cars,  drays,  and  waggons ;  and  the  disputing  possession 
of  the  country  roads,  so  that ''  a  gentleman  may  go  a  voyage  at  sea  with 
little  more  hazard  than  he  can  travel  ten  miles  from  the  metropolis." 
Encouraged  by  success,  they  at  length  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
parks  on  Sunday  evenings ;  and  ladies,  without  regard  to  their  rank  or 
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beauty,  w«i*e  suammfly  expelled  from  ^Ae  pec^le's  grounds''  hy -Am 
popular  means  of '^mobbing." 

But  there  were  feuds  even  anoogtUs  commonwealth;  fbryinMayaiid 
June,  1717,  opoQ  war  was  dedared  between  the  botchers  and  the  footmen 
of  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  which  the  former  made  an  alliance  with  all 
dieir  brethren  of  <he  London  markets,  and  the  latter  with  die  Bridewell 
boys.  The  weavers  were  also  very  turbulent  about  this  tune,  and 
attacked  all  ladies  whom  they  met-  in  the  streets  wearing  foreign  nlks 
and  satins.  At  a  later  period,  the  London  mobs  delighted  in  stonnisg 
the  hearses,  and  attacking  the  mourners  at  funerals ;  in  tearing  up  the 
pavements  before,  and  broking  the  windows,  and  even  pulling  down  the 
houses  of  persons  who  offended  them.  At  different  times  the  Irish,  the 
Portuguese,  the  Catholics,  the  Jews,  and  the  Quakers  were  the  objeefes 
of  King  Mob's  aversion,  and  scenes  as  closely  bordering  upon  anarchy  ae 
many  that  have  received  the  name  were  constantly  occurring. 

A  few  specimens : 

*^  April  13^ — A  quarrel  happened  in  St^ney-fiekk  between  aome 
English  and  Portuguese  sailors,  in  which  three  of  the  former  were  kiUed.'* 
^^Anwwtl  Begisierfor  1760. 

^^  April  15M. — This  evening,  as  an  Englidh  sailor  was  walking  in 
IMQll-yard,  Whitechapel,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  Portugueee 
sailor,  and  instantly  died.  The  murderer  was  pursued  to  Rag  JFatr, 
where  the  mob  nailed  him  by  his  ear  to  the  wall.  Some  time  after  he 
broke  from  thence,  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  it,  and  ran;  but  the  nieib 
were  so  incensed  that  they  followed,  cut  and  wounded  him  with  knives, 
till,  at  last,  he  either  fell  or  threw  himself  into  a  puddle  of  water,  where 
he  died." — From  the  same. 

A  JeW'Seiaes  the  opportunity  of  a  consternation  occasioned  by  an  acci- 
dent at  the  postern  gate  of  the  Tower,  to  pick  a  sailor's  pocket,  and  the 
sailors,  in  a  body,  retaliate  upon  the  whole  eommuntty : 

'*  June  4th. — During  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  accident,  a 
sailor  had  his  pocket  picked  by  a  Jew,  who,  after  undergoing  the  usual 
discipline  of  ducking,  hopped  out  of  the  water,  pretending  to  have  hie 
leg  broke,  and  was  carried  off  by  some  of  his  brethren.  But  the  sailors, 
discovering  the  trick,  and  considering  it  as  a  cheat,  pursued  him  to 
DokeVplaee,  when  at  first  they  were  beaten  off  by  the  inhi^itants ;  but, 
presently  returning  with  a  fresh  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the  pkee^ 
entered  three  houses,  threw  everything  out  of  the  windows,  broke  the 
glasses,  tore  the  beds,  and  ripped  up  the  wainscoat,  leaving  the  honses  in 
die  most  ruinous  condition.  With  the  furniture,  three  children  sidk  of 
the  small^z  were  thrown  out  of  Uie  window.'' — Annual  Register 
far  1763. 

An  execution  or  a  parliamentary  election  were,  of  course,  galas  for  hie 
Majesty  King  Mob.  At  an  execution  in  1721,  at  Tyburn,  some  of  the 
criminals  had  their  eyes  almost  beaten  out  by  the  missiles  diat  were 
flung  at  them;  but,  generally,  the  sympathies  of  the  populace  seem  to 
have  been  with  the  culprit : 

^' As  soon  as  the  execution  of  several  criminals,  condemned  at  kst 
sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey,  was  over  at  lybura,  the  body  of  Cornelius 
l^anders,  executed  for  stealing  about  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  house  of  Mrs* 
White,  in  Lamb«street,  Spttdfields,  was  carried  and  laid  before  her  dooTi 
where,  great  numbess  of  people  assembling,  they  at  last  grew  eo  eofc- 
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*«ig«oai'ttwt««g«ud  of  ffoMieis  was  Mnt  for  to  8t»p  i^mt  pvoMcdrngv; 
*aotwilfaltendiBg  whieh,  they  forced  open  *^e  door,  pttdied  oat  ^aII  the 
^galmon  taWytnoet  of  the  hcNuehold  fbmitave,  piled  them  on  a  heap,  and 
•et  fiPB  <to  them,  and,  to  prevent  the  g^rds  from  eztingaiihmg  tiie 
flames,  pdted  Aem  off  with  stones,  and  would  not  disperse  till  the  'sA6\d 
wm^mnumA/'— Annual  Begisterfor  1763. 

^  3k^j — ^The  criminal  condemned  for  Tetnming  from  transportatiou 
actiihe  assnoais^  and  afterwards  executed,  addressed  himself  to  the  popu- 
lace'at  Tyhavn,  and  told  them  he  eould  wish  they  would  carr^  his  hody 
and  isy  it  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Parker,  a  butcher  in  the  Minones,  who»  it 
aaems»  was  the  principal  evidence  against  him ;  which  being  accordingly 
^OBCy  the  mob  behaved  so  riotously  before  the  man's  house  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  disperse  them." — Annual  Begisterfor  1764* 

^^AuguMt  19M. — A  terrible  storm  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
ignoiant  populace  assembled  to  see  a  criminal  executed  on  Kennington- 
eoBiHoo,  that  the  sheriff  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  seeretaries  of 
state  for  a  military  force  to  prevent  a  rescue,  and  it  was  near  eight  in 
the  eTCfBing  befoxe  he  suffered.'* — Annual  Begisterfor  1763. 

Bsit  an  ekctton  was  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  display  of  their  pi^ 
pensitiee.     Here  is  a  series  of  scenes  enacted  at,  and  arising  oat  of,  the 
eleotran  of  Lord  Warkworth  for  Westminster,  on  March  the  15th,  1763: 
^'The  guard  placed  over  a  large  quantity  of  beer  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace,  gettin?  drunk,  stove  the  casks,  and,  in 
tiie- struggle  to  get  at  l^em,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  a  party  of 
saiiovs  and  some  Irish  chairmen,  when  the  former,  getting  the  b^er, 
drare  the  others  from  the  field,  and  destroyed  all  the  chairs  tiiey  could 
meet  vrith,  except  one,  having  on  it  these  words:  'This  belongs  to 
EngKsh  chairmen/     The  disturbances  were  renewed  on  the  17(1),  when 
a  party  of  guards  was  obliged  to  interfore.     20th. — Search  being  made 
by  the  peace  officers  at  the  houses  of  ill-fame  about  Tower*hill,  several 
woman  of  -Uie  town  and  some  sailors  were  taken,  and,  next  morning, 
aarried  before  tho  justices  for  examination ;  but,  intelligence  being  giyen 
to  their  shipmates,  a  large  body  of  them  assembled  and  threatened  tha 
jastieoB  if  they  should  proceed  to  commitment.     The  justices  applied 
for  a  goard  to  the  commanding  officer  at  the  Tower,  and,  a  few  mus- 
queteers  being  sent,  they  were  found  insufficient  to  intimidate  the  sailors, 
whose  nambers  increasing,  a  second  and  third  reinforcement  were  de- 
mandedy  and  an  engagement  would  certainly  have  ensued  but  for  the 
address  of  a  sea  officer,  who,  by  fair  words,  called  off  two-thirds  of  the 
sailors,  jnst  as  the  word  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to  fore  upon  them. 
The  justiees  proceeded  to  business,  and  made  out  the  mittimus  of  eight 
of  ve  street-walkers;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  they 
mme  going  to  Bridewell,  under  a  guard  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men, 
they  'Were  rescued  in  Chiswell-street  by  a  fresh  party  of  sailors,  who 
carried  them  off  in  triumph,  afber  one  man  had  been  shot  in  the  groin." 
'^AmmdBegisierforlieZ. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  tumultuous  disposition  of  the  chair- 
men,  which  could  only  be  checked  by  calling  out  the  military  : 

*^  On  Wednesday  night  last,  about  twelve,  there  was  suoh  a  great  riot 
in  Windmill-street,  near  the  Haymarket,  that  near  a  hundred  gentlemen 
and  ethers  were  all  engaged  at  one  time,  some  with  swords,  and  others 
rnth  atiaks  and  canes,  wherein  abnndanee  were  dangerousty  woonded. 
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The  watchmen  that  came  to  put  an  end  to  the  affray  were  knocked  dowa 
and  barbarously  used ;  at  last  the  patrol  of  horse  guards  came,  and, 
finding  them  obdurate,  rode  through  them,  cutting  all  the  way  with  their 
swords,  yet  we  hear  of  none  that  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  though  many, 
it  is  thought,  cannot  recover  of  their  wounds.  When  they  saw  their  own 
time  they  gave  over,  and,  upon  summing  up  the  matter,  the  quarrel  began 
with  two  ^airmen  only." — Original  Weekly  Journal^  May  2l8t,  1720. 

Much  mischief  arose  out  of  the  corrupt  manner  in  which  justice  was 
administered,  the  magistrates,  even  in  the  metropolis,  being  often  indo- 
lent, iraorant,  or  mercenary  men,  while  those  in  the  country  were  as 
often  distinguished  by  their  cruelty,  severity,  and  actual  brutality — all 
equally  injurious  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order.  The  London  maM- 
trates  were  at  one  time  notorious  for  receiving  bribes  from  such  brawlen 
as  porters,  chairmen,  and  the  like,  and  openly  compounding  with  the 
keepers  of  disorderly  houses.  Henry  Fielding,  in  the  *'  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon,"  declares  that  during  his  career  as  a  Middlesex  magis* 
trate,  he  reduced  the  emoluments  of  his  office  from  500/.  down  to  300/. 
a  year,  by  adopting  a  purer  course  of  conduct,  although  Smollett  un- 
generously insinuates  that  he  was  one  of  the  class  known  as  *^  Trading 
Westminster  Justices."  In  his  comedy  of  *'  Rape  upon  Rape,"  Fielding 
draws  a  portrait  of  one  of  these  trading  justices  and  his  minions,  the  con- 
stables, m  the  characters  of  Justice  Squeezum  and  Staff.  The  ignorant 
and  tyrannical  country  justice  of  the  time  is  well-drawn  in  his  character 
of  Squire  Western ;  and  even  All  worthy  is  in  some  haste  to  commit 
wenches  to  Bridewell  for  indiscreet  connexions.  The  Justice  Gobble  of 
Smollett's  ^'  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves"  was,  no  doubt,  no  exaggerated  cari- 
cature, but  the  type  of  a  large  class. 

Neither,  we  may  here  incidentally  remark,  were  juries  always  incor- 
ruptible, for,  in  the  London  Evening  Post  of  April  the  2nd,  1774,  it  is 
boldly  asserted  that,  in  all  crown  cases,  Middlesex  special  juries  ^'  are 
allowed  an  elegant  dinner  at  Appleby's,  and  five  guineas  a  man,  if  a  ver- 
dict be  given  for  the  crown  or  government,  otherwise  they  pay  their  own 
expenses."     This  by  the  way. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  in  which  we  spoke  of  public  sports  and  amuse- 
ments, we  have  shown  what  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  mob  by  con- 
tumacious householders  who  refused  to  **  light  up"  at  the  time  of  an  illu- 
mination. We  are  not  told  whether  the  following  attacks  arose  out  of 
any  such  causes,  but  they  are  pretty  fair  samples  of  the  mob  violence  oS 
the  latter  part  of  the  century : 

/<  A  few  days  since  three  men  were,  by  William  Addington,  Esq.,  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  on  a  charge  against  them  on  oath,  for  riotously  and 
tumultuously  assembline^  together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
and  for  demolishing  and  pulling  down  four  dwelling-houses,  situate  in 
St.  AnneVlane,  Westminster,  belonging  to  the  governors  of  the  Grey- 
coat School."— 0/(i^nVwA  Spy,  January  4th,  1783. 

*'  Convicted  at  the  old  Bailey  on  Monday,  Thomas  Biggett,  for  having 
feloniously  and  riotously  assembled,  with  divers  other  persons,  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  Luke  Case,  in  Golden-lane,  and  begun  to  demolish  and 
pull  down  the  said  dwelling-house." — British  Gazette.  September  28th, 
1794. 

The  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  mob  during  the  Saochaverel,  or 
<<  High  Church"  riots,  and  demolition  of  meeting-houses,  in  1710,  and 
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in  the  memorable  **  Riots  of  Eifi^fatj" — the  burning  rf  Newgate  and  de« 
straction  of  the  gaob,  the  poTliDg  down  of  Roman  Cath(^  places  of 
wonhip,  and  the  other  enormities  of  the  mad  mob  that  folbwed  mad 
Lord  George  Grordon,  and  who  frightened  poor  Kennet,  the  Lord  lllajor 
of  London  at  the  time,  into  a  state  of  perfect  helplessness,  are  folly 
recorded  in  history ;  but  the  savage  proce^ings  of  a  dnb,  which  took  ita 
name  from  a  savage  nation  as  illustrative  of  its  practices,  have  not  been 
so  elaborately  reported.  We  allude  to  the  Society  of  Mohawks,  established 
in  London  ror  the  benevolent  purpose  of  terrifyiog  and  ill-using  the  nn« 
protected  passengers  in  the  streets  at  night — one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary combinations  that  ever  set  law  at  defiance,  startled  society  in  its 
securest  resting-places,  and  disgraced  the  character  of  civilised  and  rea- 
soning beings,  to  which  its  members  pretended.  Senseless  in  its  pur- 
pose, and  destitute  of  feeling,  fear,  or  shame  in  the  execution  of  that 
purpose,  this  club  of  fiends  kept  the  metropolis  in  a  state  of  .constant 
alarm  by  its  atrocities,  and  astonishment  at  its  andacity,  and  almost  leaves 
us  in  doubt  whether  it  can  belong  to  history,  or  is  not  the  o£Bipring  of 
some  wild  romance.  However,  to  the  shatne  of  human  nature,  it  was  no 
unsubstantial  tenor  that  Gay  alludes  to  in  the  following  lines : 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohocks'  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  firom  their  blows,  or  new-invented  wounds? 

Worthy  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  on  going  to  the  playhouse,  was  so 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Mohawks,  that  we  find  him  guarded 
by  Captain  Sentry  and  a  whole  posse  of  his  own  servants,  the  former 
armed  with  the  very  sword  with  which  he  fought  at  the  batUe  of  Stein- 
kirk,  and  the  latter  with  stout  oaken  flails  and  staves. 

The  account  which  the  Spectator  gives  of  their  rules  and  practices  is 
certainly  somewhat  appalling,  and  justifies  all  these  preparations  for  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  his  friend  Sir  JKoger,  before  he  sallied  out  by  night : 
^An  outrageous  ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  is  the  great  cement  of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification 
required  in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert  this  principle  in  its  full 
strength  and  perfection,  they  take  care  to  drink  tnemselves  to  a  pitch 
that  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  attending  to  any  motions  of  reason  or 
humanity,  then  make  a  general  sally,  and  attack  all  that  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  walk  the  streets  through  which  they  patrol.  Some  are 
knocked  down,  others  stabbed,  others  cut  and  carbanadoed.'' 

We  might  be  inclined  to  speak  Kghtly  of  this  society  of  rabid  **  young 
men  about  town,"  did  not  the  publications  of  the  time  treat  the  matter  so 
gravely  as  to  force  upon  us  a  conviction  of  the  demon-like  nature  of  their 
midnight  orgies.  The  Mohawks,  taking  their  name  from  a  nation  of 
Red  Indians,  almost  rivalled  them  in  the  barbarities  they  practised.  The 
president  of  the  club  was  named  *'  Emperor  of  the  Mohawks,*'  and  the 
club  itself  divided  into  several  classes,  each  of  which  took  its  particular 
department  One  party  would  sally  forth  for  the  purpose  of  '*  Tipping 
the  Lion,"  op  violently  flattening  the  noses  of  passengers  who  fell  in  their 
way,  and  gouging  out  their  eyes ;  another  tribe  would  give  pursuit  to 
some  trembling  passer-by  with  frantic  shouts  of  ^*  A  sweal !  a  sweal  V 
and  on  overtaking  him,  tiiey  would  form  round  their  prey,  and,  with  the 
dance  of  a  set  of  imps,  prick  him  with  their  swords  till  they  had  exhausted 
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-bim.  Thnt7iiiere*^Qre'tiie^<T«mbleni,"  wlio  devoted  themaelws  espe- 
^ally  to  tke  divereian  of  turaiDg  fiemaies  upon  tkeir  heads ;  and  the 
<^  Daoeiog  Mmtoro/*  who  took  their  name  from  their  skUl  in  keeph^ 
-their  victiin  in  ocmateBt  notion  hy  runoiDg  dMir  swords  into  his  lega. 
One  trihe  delighted  in  tfanuting  females  into  barrels,  and  then  setting 
ihem  rolling  doim  hill;  anoUier  derived  its  chief  sport- from  beating  and 
ill-nsing  tlie  watehmen.  In  fact,  they  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
dty,  and  that  they  might  not  he  inclined  to  stop  at  any  atrocity,  tiiey 
made  a  point  of  drinking  till  they  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  frensy,  before 
th^  saUied  forth. 

They  itkAj  frightened  Smffc  out  of  his  evening  walks,  and  appear  to 
baTe  been  a  per^ct  nightmare  in  his  thoughts.  He  sends  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  them  to  Stella,  such  as : 

'<  March  %ih^  1711-12.— Did  I  tell  you  of  a  race  of  rakes  called  the 
Mohocks?  that  play  the  devil  abovt  this  town  every  night,  slit  people^e 
noses,  and  bid  them,"  &e. 

''9^&« — Yeung  Davenant  was  telling  us  at  court  how  he  was  set  upon 
by  the  Mohocks,  and  how  tliey  ran  his  chair  through  with  a  sword.  It  is 
not  safe  being  m  the  streets  at  night  for  them.  The  Bishop  of  Saliebuxy's 
son  is  said  to  be  of  the  gang.  Tbey  are  all  Whigs,  and  a  great  lady  sent  to 
me  to  speak  to  her  father  and  to  Lord  Treasurer  to  have  a  care  of  them, 
and  to  be  careful  likewise  of  myself,  for  she  heard  they  bad  malicious  in- 
tentions against  the  ministers  and  their  friends.  I  know  not  whether 
there  may  be  anything  in  this,  though  others  are  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  \2th, — I  walked  in  the  park  this  evening,  and  came  home  early  to 
avoid  the  Mohocks.  My  man  tells  me^  that  one  of  l^e  lodgers  heard  in  a 
eolRra-bouse,  publicly,  that  one  design  of  tiie  Mohocks  was  upon  me,  if 
they  could  catch  me  ;  and,  though  I  believe  nothing  df  it,  I  forbear 
walking  late,  and  they  have  put  me  to  the  charge  of  some  shillings 
already.  I  came  home  in  a  chair  for  fear  of  the  Mohocks  from  Loid 
Treasurer's,  and  have  given  him  warning  of  it  too." 

^  \^th, — ^I  came  home  a*foot,  but  had  my  man  with  me.  Lord 
Treasurer  advised  me  net  to  g*o  in  a  chair,  because  the  Mohodcs  insult 
ohairs  more  than  they  do  those  on  loot.  They  think  there  is  some  mis- 
chievous design  in  these  villains.  Several  of  them,  Lord  Treasurer  told 
me,  are  actui^  taken  up.  I  heard  at  dinner  that  one  of  them  was  killed 
last  night.  We  eball  know  more  in  a  little  time.  I  do  not  like  them  as 
to  mmi." 

"16/A. — Lord  Winchelsea  told  me  to-day  at  court  that  two  of  the 
Mohocks  caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's  at  the  door  of  their 
house  in  the  park,  with  a  candle,  and  had  just  lighted  out  somebody. 
They  cut  all  her  fSeice,  and  beat  her  without  any  provocation.  I  hear  my 
friend  Lewis  has  got  a  Mohock  in  one  of  the  messengers'  hands." 

*^\Hth, — There  is  a  proclamation  out  against  the  Mohocks;  one  tA 
those  that  are  taken  is  a  baronet.  I  met  Prior,  who  made  me  go  home 
with  him,  where  I  stayed  till  twelve,  and  eould  not  get  a  coach,  and  was 
alone;  and  was  afraid  enough  of  the  Mohocks.  I  will  do  so  no  more, 
though  I  got  home  safe.'' 

"  19lA.-^We  stayed  till  past  one  (at  Lord  Masham's),  but  I  had  my 
man  to  eome  with  me." 

<*  26iAr-^ar  Mc^ooks  go  on  still,  and  c^rt  people's  fMes^evety-nigh^ 
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but  Vkey  shaift  cot  mine.  I  fike  it  better  as  it  is.  The  dogs  will  cost 
me  at  least  a  crown  a  week  in  chairs,^  %Be,,  %De. 

Here  tKen  is  the  town  talk  of  three  weeks  about  the  Mohocks,  but  w« 
never  heard  Swiffis  statement,  that  they  were  attached  to  any  political 
party,  confirmed.  We  attribute  it  to  his  prejudices  against  the  Whigs^ 
and  his  desire,  which  often  peeps  out  in  his  Jourual,  of  impressing  upon 
Stella  that  he  was  a  mark  of  note  among  his  party,  which  the  Whigs 
ml  way  8  had  their  eyes  upon. 

In  1720,  the  young  "  bucks^  and  rakes  had  changed  their  sport,  and, 
in  the  same  deprared  taste,  had  conceiyed  a  new  o^er  of  clubs,  called 
"The  Hellfires.**  These  infamous  assemblages  were  held  at  yarious 
taverns,  and  frequented  by  the  most  dissipated  of  the  higher  classes,  who, 
first  maddening  themselves  with  ardent  spirits,  took  pleasure  in  uttering 
erery  kind  of  horrible  blasphemy.  The  Trinity  was  a  favourite  subject 
for  tiieir  profane  jests  ;  and  in  obscene  derision  they  would  shock  the 
feelings  of  some  quiet  company  by  entering  a  tavern  and  calling  for  a 
*'Holy  Ghost  Pie,"  or  proposing  a  toast  that  made  the  blood  run  coKL 
Women  were  of^n  among  their  number,  and  at  their  meetings  assumed 
the  character  of  the  "  Mother  of  Christ,"  and  gave  utterance  to  all  kinds 
of  horrible  ribaldry  and  lewd  jests.  The  horror  which  the  reports  of  these 
revels  caused  in  tne  public  mind  induced  the  government  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, enjoining  their  immediate  and  entire  suppression,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  28t*i  of  April,  1721. 

But  the  **  choice  spirits"  of  the  age  were  not  to  be  restrained  by  law 
or  public  opinion,  for,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  "  London,"  we  may  infer  that 
tile  old'Mohock  spirit  was  among  them  as  lat^  as  1735  : 

Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam. 
And  sijgn  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  tiU  he  kills  his  man^ 
Some  frohc  drunkard  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provdkes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 
Yet  evffli  these  heroes,  misehievouslv  gay. 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way, 
Jlushed  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  ana  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine  ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeaux'  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train  and  gilded  coach. 

Ho!  ho!  even  in  your  lawlessness.  Messieurs  Mohocks,  you  feared  tk# 
rich  and  trampled  on  the  poor !  If  there  could  have  been  a  redeeming 
point  in  your  conduct,  it  would  have  been  that  you  paid  no  respect  to 
per80]i8>  but  treated  all  alike  ! 

The  "  Nickers  "  were  another  class  of  "  gentlemen  "  street  offendens. 
Their  sport  was  more  harmless,  and  smacks  somewhat  of  more  modem 
tastesj.for  Gay  tells  us — 

His  scattered  pence  the  flying  Nicker  flings. 
And  with  the  copper-shower  the  casement  rings. 

If  these  worthies  had  broken  the  windows  with  golden  guineas  mstead 
•f  coppvr  penee,  it  wouki  have  been  more  generous.  Many  an  h<Mieit 
Cit  would  ^en  rather  have  beard  the  Nicker  at  his  wiadow  than  tiM 
■  at  his  door. 
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.  In  the  chapter  on  ^<  Travelling/'  we  have  said  that  we  hear  of  few 
river  pirates,  but  we  have  just  alighted  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  Crctfts^ 
man  of  May  the  12th,  1787,  which  proves  that  they  not  only  existed, 
but  were  rather  formidable  characters,  although  their  aesigns  seem  mostly 
to  have  been  against  the  property  lying  on,  rather  than  the  persons 
travelling  by,  the  "  silent  highway  "  of  the  Thames : 

"  Thursday  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the 
Calais  Packet^  Captain  Thomas  Meriton,  lying  in  the  Thames,  at  Lady 
Parsons'  Stairs,  was  boarded  by  eight  men,  armed  with  pistols  and  cut- 
lasses, who,  with  horrid  imprecations,  went  between  decks  to  the  mate, 
demanded  his  money,  asked  for  the  captain  (who  happened  not  to  be  on 
board),  robbed  the  vessel  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  custom-house  officers,  stationed  on  board  the  same  ship,  of  ail  th^ 
moneys,  and  then  got  safely  off  with  all  their  booty.  Information  being 
immediately  given  at  the  public  office,  East  Smithfield,  Messrs.  Dawson, 
Mayne,  and  Whiteway  went  in  pursuit,  and  apprehended,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  eight  notorious  fresh-water  pirates,  and  brought  them 
before  Robert  Smith,  Esquire,  at  the  sud  office,  who  committed  them  to 
New  Prison  for  further  examination  on  Thursday  next." 

And  here  are  three  other  paragraphs,  the  last  of  them  proving  the 
determined  character  of  these  robbers: 

"  Wednesday  night,  as  three  fresh-water  pirates  were  attempting  to 
board  a  merchant  ship  near  Shadwell  Dock,  the  mate,  who  had  hid 
himself  behind  the  mainmast,  being  armed  with  a  large  blunderbuss,  let 
fly  at  them,  killed  one  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  two  are  so  mudi 
wounded  that  it  is  thought  they  cannot  live.  They  were  conveyed  to 
the  London  Hospital." — Craftsman^  February  the  17th,  1787. 

^'  Friday  night,  some  fresh- water  pirates  boarded  a  merchant  ship  in 
the  river,  near  Church  Stairs,  from  which  tliey  carried  off  different 
articles  to  the  value  of  near  one  hundred  pounds." — British  Gazette^ 
February  the  19th,  1792. 

*^  On  Monday  evening  last,  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a  gang  of 
water  pirates,  well  armed,  attempted  to  rob  the  Red  House  at  Batteraea, 
kept  by  Mr.  Diston.  A  neighbour  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  Mrs.  D. 
and  another  lady,  and,  upon  hearing  a  noise  in  the  taproom,  he  went 
out  to  know  the  cause,  when  he  was  seized  by  five  villains  masked,  who 
threw  him  down  and  stabbed  him  several  times  in  the  breast  near  the 
heart.  The  lady,  hearing  the  scuffle,  opened  the  door,  and  seeing  Mr. 
Gray  wounded,  she  and  Mrs.  D.  ran  up-stairs,  and,  concealing  them- 
selves, they  put  out  the  lights.  The  robbers,  having  bound  the  servants, 
were  proceeding  to  plunder,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
some  neighbours,  and  took  precipitately  to  their  boat." — British  CtazetU 
of  same  date. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  catalogue  of  crime,  from  the  murderer 
to  the  street-rake — from  the  men  who  broke  heads  to  the  men  who 
broke  windows ;  but  we  have  only  seen  it  at  present  out  of  doors — ^let  as 
visit  it  at  home. 

Hogarth  has  opened  up  to  us  the  home  of  crime  in  his  Night  Cellar 
scene  of  *'  Industry  and  Idleness,"  and  recent  improvements  in  the  Ci^ 
disclosed  a  haunt  in  which  vice  and  crime  had  lurked  secure  for  centuries. 
The  print  of  Hogarth  presents  all  the  features  of  those  dens  of  horror, 
the  night  cellars  of  thieves  and  murderers.     The  trap  through  which  a 
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corpse  18  being  floDg  for  ooncealment  U  part  of  the  machinery  of  which 
8o  much  was  brought  to  light  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smithfield,  in  the  demolition  of  a  house  which  had  served  as  the  hiding- 
place  of  guilt  to  generations  of  highwaymen  and  assassins — with  its 
secret  spouts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  stolen  property  from  floor  to  floor 
or  underground,  in  case  oi  search ;  its  spring  panels  in  the  wainscoting ; 
its  subterranean  passages;  its  drawbridges  across  the  Fleet  ditch;  its 
fidse  floors  and  double  ceilings. 

In  these  cellars  the  first  lessons  of  vice  were  taught,  and  the  last 
qualms  of  conscience  laughed- to  ^corn,  and,  in  their  foul  and  foetid  ur, 
the  last  feeling  of  virtue,  compunction,  or  repentance,  sickened  and  was 
stifled;  in  these  cellars  robberies  were  planned,  the  plunder  shared, 
gambled  away,  or  secreted,  and,  if  necessary,  the  mutilated  victims 
bidden  where  the  murderers  took  refuge.  In  1747  one  of  these  cellars 
in  Chick-lane,  Smithfield,  was  so  notorious  for  almost  daily  murders, 
that  it  was  called  the  "  Blood  Bowl  House  f  and  although,  while  these 
fungi  swarmed  till  lately  about  the  root  of  London,  they  were  seldom 
used  for  such  bloody  purposes  as  those  of  the  previous  century,  yet  they 
still,  in  the  character  of  lodgings  for  the  idle  and  the  poor,  were  the 
nursing-places  of  vice,  and  the  traps  in  which  straying  feet  were  caught. 

Such,  then,  were  the  cradles  of  crime  in  the  last  century.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  view  its  graves,  the  cross-roads,  the  stake,  and  the 
prison-ceU. 


"PAUYRB  PETITB  CHASSE"  OF  M.  LOUIS  VIAKDOT  IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  Frehch  sportsman  b  in  his  own  country  a  very  eccentric  personage. 
His  apparel,  his  equipage,  and  his  modes  of  proceediing,  are  alike  morum 
generum.  What  must  he  be  in  England  ?  It  has  been  our  misfortune 
to  see  him  in  his  own  country — alone,  with  a  lark  in  his  capacious 
gibeciere,  and  in  company  witn  another,  both  emptying  their  double- 
barrelled  fowling-pieces  at  the  same  moment  into  an  unfortunate  covey 
of  partridges,  and  then  quarrelling  as  to  who  killed  the  solitary  victim  of 
the  hap-basaid  and  multitudinous  discharge !  A  real  sportsman,  say  what 
they  will,  is  a  rare  individual  among  our  gallant  neighbours  and  excellent 
friends.  They  have  not  even  a  word  to  express  the  thing.  Chasse  and 
chasseur  do  not  mean  sport.  They  meant,  originally,  hunt  and  hunter, 
and  have  only  been  accepted  by  custom  in  the  former  sense.  In 
almost  all  that  regards  sport,  as  in  all  matters  that  concern  railways, 
they  have  had  to  borrow,  to  express  themselves,  from  the  English,  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  and  discomfiture  of  certain  pedagogpiish  old  members  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise,  who  never  cease  to  declaim  against  innovations. 
The  last  public  anniversary,  for  example,  of  the  Academies,  held  on  the 
14th  of  August,  was  enlivened  by  an  EpUre  a  DesprSaux  by  M. 
Viennet,  which,  we  are  told,  obtained  <^  a  brilliant  and  legitimate  suc- 
cess,'' and  in  which  occur  jhe  following  passages,  protesting  against  the 
btroduction  of  English  words  into  the  French  language : 

Faut-il  pour  cimenfcer  im  merveilleux  accord. 
Changer  Tardne  en  twf  et  le  plaisir  en  tport. 
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DemandeE  a  des-^«^  raimable  causerie^ 
H^tnr  du  nom  de  grooms  nos  valets  d'^nrie, 
Traiter  nos  cavaliers  de  gentlemen  riders^ 
Et  de  Bacine  un  jour  parocBant  les  vers^ 
Montrer,  au  lieu  de  Pfcfedre,  une  lionne  IkgleK, 
Qui,  dans  un  kandiaip  oa  dsns  un  steepie^ikate. 
Suit  de  roeal  un  imk^  de  iporimem  eaboirU, 
Et  fayaot  snr  le  tmf  par  un  tr9iek  emput^? 

Railway  expressions  appear  to  be  peculiarly  obDonotti  to  the  poe^ 
aosdemieian : 

On  n'entend  que  des  mots  k  ddbliirer  le  fer, 
Le  railm^y  le  iutmel,  ie  ballait,  le  tetUhr, 
Expins,  trueh  et  icoffoiu.   Une  booche  fran^aiie 
Semble  broyer  du  verre  et  mftcher  dela  braase. 

Then  we  have  a  final  question,  pat,  we  suppose,  by  ilie  academionui  to 
a  sportsman  as  a  settler : 

Si,  pour  me  garantir  d*un  cbeval  qui  galope,. 
Au  lieu  de  I'arrfiter  il  faut  que  je  le  stoppe  ? 

To  inundate  France  with  the  jargon  of  English  grooms  and  railway 
officiaJa  is,  pereha&oe,  an  objectionable  evil,  but  to  cury  French  ideas  of 
sport  into  England  is  simply  suggestive  of  the  ridiculous.  We  have, 
for  example,  before  us  an  account  of  a  Chaste  en  AngleUrre  by  M. 
Louis  Viardot  It  was  not  (he  tells  us)  one  of  those  national  and 
characteristic  chasses,  one  of  those  famous  fox-huntings,  where  all  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  a  distiict,  assembled  in  red  coats,  black  caps, 
top-boots>  vnth  their  hunting-knives  suspended  at  their  sides^  gallop 
away  in  the  rear  of  some  fifty  chiens  denterprise^  les^  at  the  sound  of  a 
horn  (!)  over  hedges,  ditches,  and  rivers,  in  order  to  give  to  the  country 
the  spectacle  of  a  real  steeple-chase,  under  pretence  of  hunting  a  fox,  or, 
as  M.  Viardot  has  it,  sous  preteccte  de  foreer  un  tenard*  Alas  I  no,  he 
sighs  forth  (inwardly,  we  suspect,  with  great  sclf^saetiabotion),  such 
good  luck  was  refused  me !  I  only  made  one  pauere  peiUte  chaeee  owe 
perdreaux,  sane  tamhowr  wi  trompett^  ei  eomme  dit  M,  Prudkomme, 
pedihus  cumjambis. 

Oar  sportsman,  aooompanied  by  his  lady,  was  attended  upon-  at'  the 
Gloucester  station  by  his  anonymous  host,  who,  making  the  two  take 
their  places  in  the  inside  of  a  <*  magnificent"  fbur-borsed  eoaeh,  himself 
took  the  reins  and  drove  them  to  his  halMtation  in  the  fiald%  an  elegant 
and  tolerably  comfortable  cottage^  suriDnnded  by  an  En^ish  garden, 
oombed  and  brushed  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  fonaality.  The  master* 
himself  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  an  Englishman  &om  bead  to 
foot,  without  and  within,  intus  et  in  cute,  of  pure  blood  and  ancient  stock* 
He  had  never  gone  beyond  Ins  own  island.  He  hunted,  made  bels^ 
attended  the  races,  read  his  Biblo  every  Simday,  oahtvated  his  lands, 
raised  cattle,  and  his  house  was  full  of  silver-  cups  that  lie  had  won  at 
agricultural  competitions,  whefiier  for  having  made  on  aere  of  land  yield 
a  few  more  sacks  of  com,  or  for  having  presented  to  the  delighted  jury 
the  fattest  ox  or  the  most  woolly  sheep.  On  seeing,  on  the  one  side,  his 
t^iro  daughters,  young  misses,  ^r,  slightly  formed,  mild  in  oaanners  aisd 
language,  and,  on  tm  other,  his  tall,  spare,  imperbi»  better  half,  wIk» 
spoke  in  sharp  harsh.tones,  with  her  teeth  .protruding  out  of  her  mouth, 
like  her  pet  dog  when  it  bazJtfed,  it  was^imposiifaie  aotuto^feel  the  justice 
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of»aii  ofaMTvatioii  long  ago  maie  upon  EngHth  Itdies'.dnii  tiiej  are 
OEtrene  in  soodiieflB  oar  woidiletsaeflB^  either  hatufeoiiM  or  ugly,  good  or 
-wioked^  witnont  any  inediuinJ  Laddly,  the  giik  took-  aft«r  the  fathor, 
who  waa  one  of  the  bost^hearted  men  auve.  Ha  gave  ap  to  ni  the  best 
joom  in  the  housa^  half  filled  bj  a  vaat  bed,  h  ki  duekeisef  which  wai 
plaeed  in  ita  centre^  its  tall  canopy  snpperted  on  £DQr  piUaitixiBiiig  up  to 
the  ceiling.  People  lio  down  in  sneh  beds  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  oead 
in  their  cataCidques.  We  washed  oar  hands  in  silTer  ba&DB,  due  no 
doubt  also  to  the  generosity  of  agricidtiml  sooietie*.  Lasdy,  to  place  a 
climax  upon  the  honour  done  to  us,  to  furtiier  astound  us,  and  to  make 
his  hospitality  so  sumptuous  and  so  magnifieent  diat  we  should  remain 
proud  of  it  for  the  rest  of  our  days^  our  brav§  gentlemao  had  innted  at 
the  same  time  as  ourseWes  two  lords,  members  of  parfiament,  wfaoae 
oountiy  mansioas  lay  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Up  tO'  this  point  aU 
went  on  marvelloasly  well. 

Next  morning,  as  the  dock  struck  tan,  the  bell  totted  for  breakftst* 
No  oaa  had  yet  lefi  his  room.  We  found  the  family  assembled  round  a 
colossal  tea-urn.  The  eldest  of  the  daughters  offered  me  a  cup,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  decline,  nerer  having  been  able  to  train  my  European 
stomach  to  Chinese  habits,  and  preferring  the  smallest  trifle  at  the  end 
of  my  fork  to  all  the  infiuions  in  the  world,  no  matter  bow  sweetened 
and  perfumed.  My  objection  to  drinking  tea  caused  the  greatest  possible 
surprise  among  all  present,  mingled^  I  bdiere,  with  some  feelings  of  pity, 
and  I  am  sure  with  a  great  deal  of  contempt.  "  What !  you  donH  take 
tea?"  the  fSither,  mother,  and  children  exeliumed  all  at  once.  I  had 
heard  them  ask  in  Murota,  ^'  What  do  people  breakfast  upon  in  comitries 
where  there  are  no  oranges  ?"  No  doubt  my  kind  hosts  in  England 
were  saying  to  themselyes :  *^  What  do  pec^ile  breakfast  upon  who  don't 
drink  tea?"  The  ftet  is,  that  not  one  of  them  thought  of  offi«ing  me  an 
egg»  That  day  and  the  following  I  had  to  satisfy  my  matutinal  hunger 
widi  brown  bread  and  buttor.  (Strict  adherence  to  troth  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  slight  sketch  of  this  kind,  manifestly  penned  for  effect ; 
but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  in  the  whole  ooura».of  our  own 
experience  we  never  sat  down  to  a  country  breakfittt,  especially  where 
there  was  company,  where  there  were  not  eggs,  and  also  baloon,  or  viands 
oi  some  description  or  other.) 

A  few  hours  were  afWwards  passed  in  theparionr,  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  aa  carefully  separated  as  in  a  mosque,  with  needleworic  on  one 
side  and  newspapers  on  the  other,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  frigid, 
starch,  and  affected  conversation,  as  carefully  regulated  as  it  was  formal 
and  serious.  Then  at  a  certain  hour  we  all  went  to  take  a  walk  in  a 
certain  path  of  the  garden,  keeping  a  regular  pace,  and  preserving  an 
invariable  order :  any  one  would  have  said  that  we  were  prisoners  in  a 
yasd.  This  accomplished,  every  one  got  to  his  or  her  own  room.  Five 
o'clock  struck^  and  the  bell  summoned  us  once  more  to  the  dining-room. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  rainy ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  daughters 
of  our  host  were  dressed  as  if  for  a  ball,  in  gowns  of  white  muslin,  with 
their  neck  and  arms  bare.  They  were  actually  shivering  in  such  absurd 
garbe;  Their  skin  wbs  in  places  of  a  violet  hue,  and  in  others  spotted 
by  Im  shair  de  pmd^  attesting  to  the  eyes  of  all  to  what  suffering  they 
were  exposed.  My  wife  reproached  them  amicably  for  such  an  act  of 
impruMee^  which  she  thoi^t  she  might  have  indirectly  contributed  to 
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by  her  presence.  *'  Oh,  no,"  one  of  them  answered,  ingenoooslj,  ''  we 
did  not  dress  in  white  for  you ;  erery  day,  were  my  father  alone  in  tbe 
house,  we  come  down  dressed  thus  for  dinner.    Jt  is  customary  to  do  so." 

She  might  also  have  added,  like  an  eccentric  acquaintance  of  mine^ 
who  was  seen  walking  in  a  cold  rain  in  the  month  of  June  in  white 
trousers :  *'  Are  you  mad  ?"  exdaimed  one  of  his  friends,  meeting  him 
thus  attired.  '^  It  is  not  me  that  is  mad,"  he  replied,  '*  it  is  the  weather.** 
But  let  us  get  back  to  our  society.  Besides  the  two  lords,  who  no 
doubt  reserv^  their  eloquence  for  the  time  when  parliament  should  lay 
chum  to  it,  and  their  appetite  for  the  time  of  holidays,  for  they  eat  mn^ 
without  speaking  even  a  little,  there  was  a  third  stranger  guest:  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  fomily,  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
among  the  invited  on  the  present  occasion,  for  he  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  taking  a  place  at  the  paternal  table  without  an  express  in- 
vitation. It  is  not  the  custom.  For  fear  that  any  mistake  should  happen 
in  the  proper  distribution  of  the  plates  and  the  morceaux,  tlie  master  of 
the  house,  seated  alone  at  the  head  of  the  table,  cut  up  the  meat  and 
served  it  out  himself.  This  is  the  invariable  order  in  which  the  bits  were 
presented  upon  their  accompanying  plates  :  first  to  my  wife,  as  married 
woman  and' stranger ;  then  to  the  two  lords,  beginning  with  the  highest 
title ;  then  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  according  to  age ;  then  to  myself 
— ^low  plebeian ;  then  to  has  son ;  then  to  himself.  Then  were  served 
out  the  soup  with  ibices,  the  fish  with  lobster-sauce,  the  immense  roast 
beef,  reminding  one  of  the  terga  bow  of  the  Homeric  repasts,  the 
vegetables  cooked  in  water,  the  pudding  au  rhum^  the  fruit-pies,  and 
the  Chester  cheese,  as  large  as  a  millstone:  and  thus  were  they  in- 
variably served  out  at  each  succeeding  repast.  (Those  who  have  seen  a 
Frenchman,  as  we  have  done,  eat  a  salt  herring,  as  an  entremets  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  courses,  will  not  be  surprised  at  M.  Viardot's 
astonishment  at  the  regularity  of  our  repasts.  There  is  much,  however, 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  stiffness  and  affectation  of  English  sodety,  and 
its  exceeding  formality,  and  the — what  he  elsewhere  desiraates  vrith  some 
justice — insupportable  tyrannic  des  usages  Anglais,  vrnich  is  well  de- 
serving of  the  ridicule  that  he  heaps  upon  it.) 

A  jocose  traveller,  returning  from  England,  said  that  it  is  a  country 
where  nothing  is  polished  except  the  steel,  and  no  firuit  is  ripe  except 
baked  apples.  I  (our  sportsman  intimates)  do  not  admit  the  fint  part  of 
this  definition ;  for  politeness  is  entirely  a  conventional  thing,  that  changes 
with  the  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said, 

Est-ce  k  la  tienne  a  juger  de  la  n6tre ! 

Out  of  politeness  we  take  off  our  hats  where  the  Orientals  take  off  their 
shoes.  But  when  the  same  traveller,  meeting  nothing  bnt  green  meadows 
and  gloomy  brick  houses,  compared  England  to  a  plate  of  spinach 
flanked  with  toast,  and  especially  when  he  added,  in  a  more  serious  spirit, 
"  subjected  to  its  customs  as  a  monk  is  to  the  rules  of  his  order,  England 
is  one  vast  convent,  and  all  its  houses  are  cells,  where  the  same  things  are 
done  invariably  at  the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  manner,"  then  I  think 
that  he  says  that  which  is  strictly  true.  But  truth  is  not  carried  to  its 
whole  extent.  For  it  might  be  imagined  that  such  austere  rules  only 
affect  the  monks  of  the  convent,  by  which  I  mean  the  people  of  tiie 
country.    Not  at  all ;  a  stranger,  the  moment  he  puts  his  foot  upon  the 
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soil  of  EnglaiKl,  most  abo  asBiime  the  monk's  g«ib  and  (■!»  tbe  vows. 
Elsewbere  no  one  is  supposed  to  ignore  the  kws ;  here  no  one  is  p«^ 

^ If  hr 


mitted  to  be  ign(»ant  of  costom.  One  is  jndlgnd  soielj  by  soch.  If  bj 
chanoe  a  person  should  so  fiur  forget  himself  as  Co  take  off  his  hat  in  tlie 
street^  he  is  an  ill-bred  man,  a  low  fellow ;  if,  at  table,  he  diould  ventare 
to  touch  his  6sh  with  a  koife^  he  is  a  down.  To  us,  who  lire  at  our  ease, 
in  perfect  frankness  and  freedom,  and  eat  and  drink  just  when  we  like, 
and  as  we  like,  (his  perpetual  tyranny  of  the  ^^  fFkat  will  p^tpie  m^  f* — 
this  life  shut  up  within  a  cirde  as  narrow  and  as  monotonous  as  the  bouts 
of  a  dial — seems  to  be  positivdy  insupportable,  and  it  is  a  punishment 
which  multiplies  itself  geometrieilly  by  its  duration.  Alas,  the  peneco- 
tions  of  custom  held  us  fast  bound  in  the  eountry,  and  we  bettme  the 
same  deplorable  Tictims  to  it  within  the  eonfined  precincts  of  a  cottage 
as  we  had  been  in  the  soIohm  of  the  West  End. 

Luckily,  the  month  of  August  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  shoot- 
ing season  c^ned  on  the  Ist  of  September.  It  is  only  in  France  that, 
lightly  or  wrongly,  MM.  the  Prefets  grant  to  their-  permit-bearen  a  con- 
cession to  shoot,  the  period  of  which  is  regulated  each  year  by  the  state 
of  the  harvest.  Every  where  dse  the  shooting  season  opens  upon  a  given 
day,  good  year  or  bed  year,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  earlier  in  the 
norih  than  in  the  south :  in  Russia,  on  the  29th  of  June  ( 12th  of  July) ;  in 
Germany,  on  the  2dth  of  August ;  in  England,  on  the  1st  of  September; 
as  also  in  Spain  according  to  the  law,  which,  however,  is  practically  and 
really  little  regarded.  With  the  prospect  of  this  proximate  and  powerfrd 
diversion,  of  this  unequalled  pleasure,  the  return  to  which  ia  so -much  the 
more  appreciated  as  it  has  been  long  waited  for,  I  was  enabled  .to  take 
patience.  '^  The  day  of  my  ddivery,"  I  svd  to  myself,  "  approaches  ; 
the  day  of  liberty  is  near !" 

It  came.  I  wished  to  start  with  sunrise^  to  come  back  at  sunset.  But 
costom  ordained  that  we  should  drink  tea  vrith  the  ladies,  and  that  at  the 
precise  hour  of  dinner  we  should  be  seated  at  table  in  black  coats  and 
white  cravats.'  There  only  remained  then,  for  shooting  and  for  the  two 
toilettes,  the  time  that  separated  the  two  repasts  from  one  another.  At 
last,  at  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  we  had  omr  gaitors  on  our  feet 
(at  leiast  M«  Viardot  had)  and  our  guns  in  our  hands.  We  started  three 
or  four  sportsmen  vrith  one  dog,  which  was  kept  in  hand.  He  was  called 
Pedro.  He  was  the  handsomest  and  the  best  pointer  that  I  ever  met 
with  in  my  long  career  as  a  sportsman.  Most  assuredly,  had  I  been 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hereford,  his  master  should 
Lave  received,  for  so  docile,  so  beautiful,  and  so  educated  a  dog,  a  silver 
vase  as  large  as  Barclay  and  Co.'s  most  capacious  vat. 

Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  in  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  little  enclosures,  hermetically  sealed  by  hedges  and 
gateways.  This  enables  the  frffmers  to  do  without  cowheids  or  shep^ 
herds.  It  is  an  economy  of  men.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  hunt  in 
such  a  country  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  open  plains,  or  as  is  done  in 
Brittany  and  Berry ;  to  attempt  to  force  one's  way  through  the  hedges  of 
ihoms  at  the  expense  of  one's  dothes  and  of  the  flesh  that  they  cover, 
would  be  alike  inconvenient  and  against  all  established  rule.  Hence  this 
is  the  manner  in  whidi  the  sport  is  conducted.  We  went  along  the  little 
roads,  well  kept  and  quite  cleanly,  which  separate  the  different  properties^ 
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talking  politics,  literature,  or  about  agrieultaral  committees.     Arrived  «t 
a  gateway  which  it  was  necessary  to  open  with   a  key,    Pedro  was 
turned  into  the  enclosure  by  himself,  and,  galloping  off,  he  took  up  tbe 
wind  with  maryellous  skill,  and  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time  had  ecc* 
plored  the  whole  of  the  ground.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  an  almost  in- 
cessant rain  had  made  the  harvest  extremely  late,  many  fields  of  com  still 
remained  uncut,  which  probably  never  ripened,  and  hence  access  waa 
allowed  to  the  dog  only  to  such  enclosures  as  the  com  had  been  removed 
from.     No  milttter,  custom  wills  that  shooting  shall  commence  on  the  Ist 
of  September.     When  Pedro  returned,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark  of  Noah, 
without  having  found,  we  went  to  another  gateway  and  made  another 
trial.     But  if  a  covey  of  partridges  happened  to  be  there,  the  good  Pedro 
snufled  them  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces,  and  once  he  had  pointed  tfaeniy 
he  would  have  died  of  hunger,  and  the  partridges  also,  before  he  or  diey 
would  have  thought  of  leaving  the  place.     Upon  such  occasions  we  pro- 
ceeded into. the  enclosure,  quietly  and  with  the  utmost  gravity,  one  after 
the  other  ;  taking  our  places  in  a  line,  at  equal  distances,  one  from  the 
other  ;  after  which  we  marched  upon  the  g^me,  die  position  of  which  was 
intimated  by  the  direction  of  tline  dog's  muzsle.     At  the  first  sound  of 
a  partridge's  wings,  at  the  first  shot  fired,  Pedro  lay  down  with  his  belly 
to  the  ground,  as  frightened  to  pick  up  the  dead  bird  as  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  covey  take  flight.     With  the  English,  to  fetch  and  carry  is  consi* 
dered  a  detect  in  a  dog.     As  to  the  ot^er  sportsmen,  the  sound  of  • 
fowling-piece  seemed  to  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder ;  they  were  petrifiec^ 
nailed  to  the  spot.     Not  one  made  a  step  forward,  or  a  movement  to  the 
right  or  left,  till  their  companion  had  reloaded— an  operation  which  he 
proceeded  with  with  so  much  deliberation,  as  in  the  Prussian  exercise 
would  have  sufficed  to  load  and  reload  twelve  different  times.     Then  all 
started  again,  keeping  in  a  line  and  in  the  same  positions,  till  i^  whole 
covey  had  got  up  and  made  its  way  over  the  hedge  of  the  endoeure.    As 
to  me,  I  looked  at  what  was  going  on,  incapable  of  understanding  or 
appreciating  so  formal,  so  disciplined,  so  moumful  a  pastime,  ^rtii^^iMn 
time  to  time  a  po&r  kap-hazard  Bhot^  with  as  much  gramiy  and  moart^ 
fulneM  as  my  companions. 

This  sport  amid  enclosures,  always  the  same  thing  over  i^^ain,  lasted 
two  or  three  mortal  hours.  Who  would  have  said  to  me  tlmt  I  should 
ever  have  called  hours  of  sport  hours  of  mortal  dulness  ?  And  that  the 
first  day  too !  But  after  a  time  we  arrived  at  an  open  plain,  level,  with 
a  clear  horizon,  no  hedges  or  ditches,  and  diversified  by  cultivation.  For 
the  moment  I  felt  myself  in  Brie,  and  seeinr  no  more  enclosures,  I  felt  as 
happy  as  a  bird  whose  cage  has  been  opened  to  him.  But,  alas !  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  custom  in  England.  First  of  all,  Pedro, 
my  delight,  was  made  fast  and  sent  home.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  asked 
ibr  him  to  be  permitted  to  remain;  he  was  only  used  in  enclosures.  An- 
other  dog,  a  very  handsome  and  very  good  spaniel,  was  brought  to  us  by 
a  reverend  gentleman,  a  neighbour  of  my  host's,  an  agriculturist  like  him, 
and  also  a  sportsman,,  who  had  trained  his  dog  for  tJbe  open  country.  I 
languished  to  escape  from  the  ranks  and  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a 
war  of  gtierillas,  even  if  I  had  to  beat  the  potatoes  and  the  clover  with  my 
feet  or  the  butt-end  of  my  gun.  But  the  same  eternal  order  of  battle  waa 
resumed ;  we  were  again  disposed  in  a  line,  and  had  to  march  on  at  equal 
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distances,  like  recruits  at  drill,  and  to  stop  as  regularly  whenever  one  of 
^e  party  discharged  his  fowling-piece.  The  same  spaniel  beat  the 
country  in  front  of  the  line.  At  last,  wearied  to  death  and  seriously 
discomposed  by  the  weight  of  such  heavy  constraint,  I  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  little  oblique  morements,  skilfully  dissimulated,  in  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  Une ;  and  when  I  had  no  neighbour  except  on  one  side, 
I  kept  gaining  in  distance  on  the  other,  till  at  last,  like  a  dishevelled 
eomet  laundied  from  its  planetary  system,  I  fairly  got  out  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  which  I  had  been  so  long  forcibly  restrained.  '  1  was  free— 
I  was  my  own  master !  liye  free  or  die  !  i  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
ftnd  thanked  Heaven ! 

Turning  my  eyes  in  every  direction  in  order  to  ascertain  how  I  could 
best  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  which  I  had  conquered,  I  perceived 
St  no  great  distance  from  me  a  spacioas  field  of  beans,  still  erect,  and 
presenting  what  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  cover  for  game.  Italiamj 
Jtaiiam!  I  hastened  to  the  land  of  promise,  and  threw  myself  bodily 
amidst  the  alimentary  pods  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  convicts  and 
prisoners,  and  whose  sturdy  stems  reached  up  to  the  middle  of  my  waist. 
1  had  not  made  a  few  paces,  before  co,  co,  co,  co  coq,  away  went  a  imt  phea- 
sant from  beneath  my  feet.  The  beautiful  bird,  spreading  out  his  golden 
wings  to  the  sun,  opening  his  tail  like  a  fiin,  and  lifting  up  his  pinple  and 
azure  head,  rose  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  described  a 
semiciiiele  round  me.  My  f^an.  was  pointed,  I  was  carefully  adjusting 
his  exposed  flank,  my  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  when  a  loud  voice  called 
out  at  my  ear.  No !  while  a  heavy  hand  held  back  my  arm. 

Le  vHain  retoume  la  tlte» 
La  oolombe  Tentend,  part  et  tire  de  long. 

I  tamed  round  to  see  what  ant  had  come  to  sting  me  in  the  heel,  as 
the  well-known  fkUe  has  it  It  was  my  host's  gamekeeper,  who,  seeing 
me  g^ide  away  so  stealthily,  he  had  sent  afber  me,  either  for  fear  that  I 
should  lose  my  way,  or,  more  probably,  in  order  to  arrest  the  deserter  and 
bring  him  back  to  prison.  Nevertheless,  as  this  good  gendarme  did  not 
hold  me  by  Uie  collar,  but  kept  at  a  respectful  distanoe  after  havmg  let 
out  his  formidable  No !  I  bmm  to  recover  my  assorance,  and  with  it  to 
oontiniie  my  |nigrimage  in  ^  bean-field.  Soon  after,  a  hen  pheasant 
got  up,  to  whose  person  I  showed  due  respect,  and  then  a  fiat  old  cock, 
like  toe  first.  Once  more  my  fowling-piece  was  raised  to  my  shoulder, 
and  my  finger  pressed  the  trieger,  when  another  No !  came  from  the  old 
quarter,  and  the  same  heavy  hand  laid  an  embargo  on  my  arm. 

The  untoward  monosyUaUe  was  uttered  without  anger  or  even  ezcite- 
ment,  nay,  almost  in  a  respectful  tone,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  an 
offidal  notice  than  of  a  reproachful  menace.  It  was  evidently  an  order 
diat  he  was  putting  into  force.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  keeper  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  all  sport,  I  lowered  my  crest,  uncocked  my  fowling- 
piece,  shouldered  the  useless  arm,  and  walked  forth  &om  the  field  of 
beans  rubo  enire  piemaSj  like  a  dog  that  awaits  punishment  The 
vsvezend  sportsman  came  to  meet  me ;  he  had  seen  my  adventure  from  a  j 

distance,  and  hastened  complacently  to  explain  to  me  the  origin  of  this  | 

terrible  No ! — ^this  constitutional  veto  given  to  the  keeper  to  prevent  an 
old  cock  pheasant  being  killed  on  an  open  and  licensed  sporting  day. 
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^^  On  the  ist  of  September,"  he  said  to  me,  ^^  we  Idll  pAitridges ;  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  pheasants;  and  the  1st  of  November,  hares :  that  is  the 
custom.'' 

So  that  really  and  in  sober  earnest,  in  order  to  introduce  the  same  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  among  beasts  that  exist  among  men,  and  in  order  to 
establish  a  social  hierarchy  among  game,  English  sportsmen  depriye 
themselves  of  the  greatest  attraction  that  country  sports  possess — variety 
and  the  unknown.  And  this  rule,  like  all  others,  becomes,  from  the 
moment  it  is  admitted  as  such,  so  inflexible,  that  it  does  not  even  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  an  otherwise  good,  kind-hearted,  hospitable  man,  to 
disfranchise  his  host  from  such  a  penalty  for  a  day,  and  to  give  to  a 
stranger,  who  will  not  be  in  England  on  tiie  1st  of  October,  the  permis* 
sion  to  shoot  a  pheasant  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Alas !  what  pleasure  in  spoiling  all  that  is  agreeable,  what  harsh  and 
despotic  manners !  Upon  contemplating  such  a  state  of  things,  I  asked  my- 
self, not  where  is  the  equality — ^for  who  does  not  know  that  England  is  the 
country  of  castes  as  much  as  India  or  Egypt  ever  were,  and  that  the  popu- 
lation IS  composed  of  beds  or  layers  superimposed  one  upon  another,  like 
the  beds  of  a  tertiary  formation  ? — I  asked  myself.  Where  is  liberty  ? 
In  the  law,  possibly  so;  but  most  assuredly  not  in  the  manners.  The  one 
is  praiseworthy,  the  other  is  detestable.  It  is  a  powerful,  magnificent 
secular  tree,  that  holds  forth  promises  of  shade  and  peace,  and  yet  under 
its  branches  nothing  but  rushes  and  brambles  thrive,  or  as  Werther  Potior 
before  said,  <<  L'on  ne  pent  naturellement  faire  un  pas  sans  s'emberlificoter 
les  jambes."  How  strange  it  is  to  see,  on  the  one  hand,  such  jealous  efforts 
to  gain  and  to  preserve  that  personal  independence  which  has  for  ages  its 
proper  and  accepted  name  in  legal  language,  the  habeas  corpus — so  many 
guarantees  obtamed  for  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  home;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  servile  submission  to  the  most  puer  i]<  exigencies  of 
habit !  One  is  really  tempted  to  s^,  turning  Montesquieu's  definition 
npside  down  :  "  The  law  gives  to  the  English  the  liberty  of  making  them- 
selves slaves  to  their  manners."  Is  it  really  credible  that  so  great  and 
so  powerful  a  nation,  which  has  given  to  the  world  so  many  men  of  geniiis, 
so  many  proud  intellects,  and  such  free  thinkers;  which  has  seen  issue 
from  its  bosom  Bacon,  Hampden,  Shakspeare,  Locke,  and  Newton,  should 
demean  ijtself  by  such  miserable  trifles,  unworthy  o^ femmelettes  (less  than 
women),  and  yet  making  affairs  of  state  of  such;  and,  free  by  the  laws 
which  she  has  conquered,  voluntarily  degrading  herself  into  servitude  to 
manners  and  customs  which  she  imposes  upon  herself?  England  is  a 
country  which  requires  to  be  seen,  not  to  be  dwelt  in ;  to  be  admired  in 
all  things,  to  be  imitated  in  few;  where  all  may  find  much  to  instruct 
them,  but  none  will  find  anything  to  please  them.  And  truly,  when  the 
next  morning  we  bade  good-by  to  the  good  family  of  the  county  of  Here* 
ford,  which  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  English  and  of  living 
in  English  fashion,  we  could  not  help  saying  to  the  trees  in  their  garden : 
"Unfortunates!  how  much  are  you  to  be  pitied  at  having  been  planted 
there,  and  not  to  be  able  to  go  and  flower  elsewhere!"  (There  may  be 
some  justice  in  this  long  Reclamation  against  the  tyranny  of  English 
social  manners  and  customs,  but  as  founded  upon  not  being  permitted  to  \ 

shoot  a  pheasant  in  September,  it  is  based  upon  a  most  unsportsmanlike  | 
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A  mSTOST. 

IX. 

•  THE   TIDE* 

Stbangb  reports  were  circulated,  from  time  to  time,  at  Stoke  DottereIl| 
as  to  the  fortunes  of  Blake  Whitmore. 

A  tradesman,  who  had  heen  to  visit  a  relation  at  Epping,  said  that  he 
had  seen  him  at  a  great  house  near  London,  with  horses  and  carriages  at 
his  disposal,  and  that  he  was  apparently  its  master. 

**  What  made  you  think  so  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

^*  Because  I  heard  him,"  replied  the  tradesman,  <^  call  from  the  top  of 
the  steps  to  a  groom,  <  We  shall  none  of  us  want  the  horses  to-morroW| 
Thomas ;  hut  tell  the  coachman  to  hring  round  the  carriage  this  oTening 
at  eight ;'  and  the  gproom  touched  his  hat,  and  said, '  Yes,  sir.'  I  thought 
of  going  up  to  the  door  and  asking  to  see  him,  but  I  was  afnud  that  he 
would  not  like  to  be  inquired  after  by  a  poor  man  like  me." 

"  You  had  no  right  to  think  so,"  said  his  friend,  **  for  young  Whit- 
more had  never  the  least  bit  of  pride  about  him." 

**  Yes,  but  you  never  saw  him  as  he  is  now,**  rejoined  the  tradesman ; 
**  wh  v,  the  house  is  as  big  as  Sir  Jonah's,  and  handsomer  a  great  deal." 

"  And  how  did  he  look  ?" 

**  Why  pale,  as  usual,  and  rather  thin." 

Amongst  the  company,  also,  at  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  called  the 
Dove,  where  a  few  of  the  electors  of  Stoke  held  nightly  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  borough,  which— as  they  firmly 
believed — ^included  those  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  it  was  confidentially, 
but  very  confidently,  stated  that  he  had  been  offered  a  high  poet  under 
government ;  but  whether  it  was  secretary-at-war,  or  one  of  the  police 
magistrates,  they  were  rather  in  doubt. 

His  father  alone  could  have  told  upon  what  substratum  of  truth  these 
rumours  rested,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  make  his  son's  affiiirs  the  subjectT 
of  conversation. 

Mr.  Fairfield  had  often  thought  of  his  old  friend  Sir  Thomas's  sugges- 
tion, that  he  should  give  up  his  business  and  go  abroad.  In  their 
pleasant  evening  reunions  they  frequently  talked  of  it ;  while  Ellen  and 
Blake  might  be  seen,  like  chiefs  before  a  battle,  at  a  table  covered  over 
with  maps,  and  were  in  deep  consultation  for  hours  upon  every  ima^« 
nable  route  which  might  lead  them  to  the  sunny  South.  But  Mr.  Fair- 
field had  had  the  management  of  affairs  too  extensive  or  important  to  be 
hastily  transferred  to  others. 

The  morning  after  one  of  these  agreeable  discussions  upon  the  carte 
rouiiere  de  VEuropCy  he  received  a  note  from  Lord  Weybndge,  desiring 
to  see  him  at  his  official  residence,  on  the  subject  of  some  town  properties 
which  were  likely  to  be  required  for  throwing  open  a  populous  locality. 

When  their  immediate  business  was  disposed  of,  "What  do  our 
friends  in  the  City  think,**  said  Lord  Wey bridge,  "of  the  preient  itate  <^ 
parties  f" 
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"We  were  glad,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Fairfield,  "to  see  your 
majority." 

"  Oar  majority,  Mr.  Fairfield,  had  neariy  been  a  defeat.  We  were 
deficient  in  good  speakers.  You  smile,  I  see,  and  think,  as  others  do 
(rightly,  perhaps,  in  the  main),  that  few  speeches  have  ever  gained  a  vote. 
This  was  more  the  case  formerly  than  now.  When  there  were  only  two 
great  parties  in  the  House,  men's  minds  were  pretty  sure  to  be  made  up ; 
but,  at  present,  when  we  are  split  into  sections  innumerable;  when  there 
are  members  who  fiiney  that  it  argues  a  degree  of  superiority  not  to 
belong  to  antf  party  ;  and  others  who  have  not  yet  consciendoosly  deter- 
mined which  section  will  best  forward  their  individual  interests,  a  few 
stray  votes  may  be  caught  at  the  moment  by  a  good  speech ;  and  it  tella 
with  the  public.  I  do  not  mean  the  flashy  harangae  that  owes  its  brief 
success  to  personal  invective — on  the  same  prindple,  I  suppose,  that  vege- 
tables are  preserved  in  acids.  I  wish  for  no  such  aid.  The  only  speakmg 
that  can  now  produce  any  effect  in  parliament  is  that  which  teUs  ua 
something  we  were  not  before  acquainted  with,  and  commands  our  atten- 
tion by  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  good  sense.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Whit* 
more?" 

^*  I  do,  and  esteem  him  highly,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield. 

"  So  Sir  Thomas  Franklin  told  me,"  said  Lord  Weybridge.  **  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  his  views  ?" 

Mr.  Fairaeld  stated  in  what  way  he  had  himself  become  acquainted 
with  him ;  that  he  had  intended  to  have  given  him  a  share  of  his  prac- 
tice, and  to  have  considered  him  as  replacing  his  son ;  that  his  respect  for 
him  daily  increased ;  and  that,  should  his  own  retirement  from  business,*  or 
Mr.  Whitmore's  being  called  to  the  bar,  prevent  his  carrying  his  original 
intentions  into  effect,  he  should  still  always  regard  him  as  one  of  hb  most 
valued  friends,  if  not  as  an  adopted  child." 

"  Then  you  will  have  no  objection  to- introduce  him  to  me  ?"  said  Lord 
WeybridffS. 

"  He  snail  wait  upon  you,  my  lord,  at  any  hour  you  will  name.*' 

**  To-morrow  morning,  then,  at  eleven." 

And  Mr.  Fairfield  retired. 
•  "  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Ellen,  in  the  evening,  "  that  it  would  be 
better  to  g^  into  Germany  first,  and  then,  by  the  Tyrol  or  Styria,  intoi 
Italy.  I  cannot  fimcy  encountering  the  <  ^a,  mcttl  ^riuUltC  of  the 
Germans  after  being  used  to  the  doice  <  Si  Signorina'  of  the  South.  But 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Whitmore,  you  must  already  have  been  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, or  how  could  the  routes  be  so  familiar  to  you  ?" 

"  I  might  say  just  the  same  of  yourself,"  said  Blake.  '*  Books  and 
prints  have  now  put  ail  who  choose  to  consult  them  as  much  upon  the 
ground  as  if  they  had  themselves  travelled  over  it.  I  have  never  been  out 
of  England  but  once.  A  captain  from  our  little  port  of  Stoke  offered  me 
a  passage  to  Havre,  and  while  he  was  discharging  and  reloading,  I  ran 
up  for  a  fortnight  to  Paris." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?"  asked  Ellen. 

"  I  was  astonished  and  delighted.  It  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise* 
I  found  the  people,  as  I  expected,  a  great  moral  antithesis ;  but  I  went 
tbere  merely  to  be  amused;  and  there  were  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
peculiarly  fortunate.     An  old  liitSrateur,  whom  (partly  from  ignorance) 
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I  had  paid  raibar  libexally  for  some  work  upon  which  I  had  emplojed 
bim  at  the  royal  library,  showed  his  gratitude  by  procuring  me  an  ad- 
mission to  witness  the  reception  of  De  Lamartine  at  the  Academy ;  a 
fflght  that  I  would  not  have  missed  on  any  account." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  interesting,"  said  Ellen.  ^^  And  what  wag 
their  great  poet's  appearance  ?" 

^<  Ellen,  my  dear  child,*'  interposed  Mr.  Fairfield,  '^  we  have  got  into 
a  very  bad  \aikkt  of  sitting  up  late.  It  cannot  but  injure  your  nealth ; 
80  ring  for  candles,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  will  tell  you  all  about  the  poet 
lo-morrow." 

On  the  morrow  he  had  his  interview  with  Lord  Weybridge. 

After  entering  upon  the  objects  of  their  meeting,  ''  I  find,  Mr.  Whit- 
vore,"  said  the  minister,  '<  that  we  have  already  had  your  support.  They 
tell  me  that  the  article  '  On  Some  Events  of  the  Session^  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review^  was  yours." 

Mr.  Whitmore  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  the  paper  referred 
to»  That  he  had  observed  some  very  erroneous  opinions  were  becoming 
prevalent  upon  the  measures  then  under  discussion,  and  he  thought  it  de- 
arable  they  should  be  corrected. 

"  And  you  did  us  service,"  said  LcMrd  Weybridge.  "  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  statements  you  so  ably  made  had  considerable  effect  in  reassuring 
some  of  our  timid  friends,and  in  staying  the  tendency  to  defection.  Are 
jou  ^posed  to  devote  yotffself  to  public  life  as  a  profession  ?" 

Blake  explained  that  he  had  no  private  fortune,  and  scarcely  anything 
to  inherit,  but  that  his  previous  reading  and  experience  left  little  to  be 
done  in  preparing  for  the  bar,  and  as  long  as  his  views  in  that  respect 
were  not  interfered  with,  he  would  do  anything  of  which  Lord  Weybndge 
might  think  him  capable. 

^'  In  short,"  said  the  minister,  '<  you  wish  to  have  something  to  fall 
back  upon.  For  the  present  you  are  right  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  why 
I  ahoi^d  tempt  any  one  into  the  course  I  wish  you  to  pursua.  It  has 
9borteDed  my  own  life ;  and,  if  ambition  is  the  charm,  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  far  as  it  can  contribute  to  happiness,  I  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  I  gained  my  first  prize  at  Oxford.*  But  it  is  a  noble  game,  and 
the  stake  is  worth  playing  for.  This,  then,  is  what  I  propose.  My 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Lascelles,  will  very  soon  join  the  embassy  at 
Vienna.  In  the  first  instance,  and  till  I  can  make  some  better  arrange- 
ment for  yourself,  I  should  wish  you  to  succeed  him ;  and,  when  parlia- 
ment meets,  I  could  bring  you  into  the  House  for  Selborough.  Will  these 
plans  suit  you  ?" 

Blake  Whitmore  fancied  that  the  tide  of  his  affairs  was  clearly  at  its 
floody  and  though  he  did  not  very  distinctly  understand  what  the  duties 
of  a  private  secretary  involvedf ,  he  determined  tliat,  as  far  as  it  depended 
upon  himself,  his  after  life  should  not  he  bound  in  shallows.  To  all, 
therefore,  that  had  been  proposed,  he  assented. 

*  This  was  said  bj  a  deceased  statesman :  one  of  the  greatest,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  most  eloquent,  of  our  public  men. 

t  He  might  have  consulted  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton;  though,  to  this  ease,  the  gifted 
teronet's  description  would  not,  in  all  respects,  apply.  We  recollect  an  instance 
af  such  an  a|^intment  being  rejected  as  below  his  ambition  by  a  young  member 
of  parliament  who  now  fills  an  office  of  some  danger  and  difficulty,  and  of  small 
emolument,  in  one  of  our  colonies. 
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But  we  Bhould  be  aorrY  if  any  of  oar  fair  leaders^aiid  we  shall  doubt- 
less have  fnany)— shoula  suppose  that,  in  all  these  changes^  he  had  fop- 
gotten  Helen  figott.  His  affection  was  based  in  feetings  on  his  part, 
and  in  qualities  on  hers,  which  made  it  indestructible.  It  might  be  rent^ 
as  we  may  pierce  through  the  Alps  themselves ;  but  it  was  as  unlikely  to 
be  destroyed  as  they  are.  He  had  learnt,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  its  truth,  thesuln 
stance  of  Henty's  letter  to  Sir  Jonah  Foster ;  and  he  deemed  that  it 
would  be  utter  selfishness  to  influence  her  by  his  presence  in  a  matter  that 
seemed  to  involve  her  own  future  position  in  society,  and  the  wishes  and 
fortunes  of  her  family. 

Still  it  was  to  her  alone  his  thoughts  of  affection  were  constantly  tamed, 
and  her  image  was  never  absent  from  the  brilliant  vista  that  appeared  to 
be  opening  before  him. 

He  had  latterly  passed  his  evenings,  as  well  as  mornings,  in  London  ; 
and  as  the  period  was  approaching  when  his  occupations  would  oUige 
him  to  be  there  almost  entirely,  he  determined  that,  during  the  winter, 
he  would  be  as  much  as  possible  with  his  friends  at  Wanst^bd. 
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<'  I  ABMiT,"  said  Mr.  Keely  to  his  niece,  **  that  he  behaved  noUy  or 
that  dreadful  night,  which  I  can  never  think  of  without  trembling ;  and 
if  you  are  determined  to  marry  Mr.  Pig^tt,  I  shall  not  object  to  it.  I 
must  only  insist  that  your  pn^rty  shall  be  settled — as  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  already,  by  your  father's  wUl — strictly  upon  yourself." 

"  Not  o/^r  said  Mary. 

''  Ay,  all,"  replied  Mr.  Keely,  *^  except  a  house  and  furniture ;  and  the 
time  may  come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  having  recommended  it." 

But  before  anything  irrevocable  was  done,  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  accept  an  invitation  which  they  had  received  from  Mrs.  Pigott 
<'  We  may  as  well  see  what  they  are  like,"  suggested  Mr.  Keely. 

The  prospect  of  their  visit  produced  something  of  a  revolution  at 
Abbey  Grange.  The  apartineuts  were  rearranged  under  the  tastefol 
supenntendence  of  Helen.  Their  servant  Anne  had  the  provisional 
assistance  of  that  domestic  impostor  a  ''  professed  cook."  Mr.  Figg,  the 
town  waiter,  was  engaged  en  permanence  as  butler  for  a  month— just  as 
ladies  on  the  eve  of  other  important  events  engage  a  monthly  nurse — and 
a  party  was  invited  to  meet  the  expected  guests  at  dinner  a  day  or  two 
SLtter  tneir  probable  arrival. 

Mr.  Keely  and  his  niece  were  delighted  with  Abbey  Grange.  To  the 
residents  of  a  street  in  Liverpool,  the  house  with  its  romantic  aspect  and 
its  pretty  garden,  and  the  woods  around  it,  and  the  rocky  coast  in  the 
distance,  had  unaccustomed  charms.  At  present,  persons  of  their  ample 
means  would  not  reside  in  Liverpool  at  all ;  but  the  emigrations  from  die 
town  to  its  beautiful  neighbourhood  were  not  then  so  general  as  they  have 
since  become. 

They  were  cordially  welcomed.  A  feeling  that  we  are  promoting  oor 
own  interests  makes  us  uncommonly  corditd ;  and  with  oetter  feeling* 
Mary  Redpjne  drew  towards  Helen  Pigott  with  a  sister's  attachment 
from  the  first. 
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ABtoBfa>Pigott,«hewigiiowidioily  eagrotaedwiA 
tho  dimier* 

When  a  neigfabonr  is  inrited  to  dme  with  yen  in  tlie  oomitry,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  inditidnal  will  eone  beeanse  yon  wish  it ;  on  the 
contrary^  there  is  sometinies  a  pleasue  in  thinkiDg  that  the  reAnal  will 
be  an  annoyanoei.  Those  who  do  eome  have  genenlly  aome  indiTidoal 
motiTe. 

It  was  thoB  in  Mrs.  Pigott's  case.  Sir  Jonah  Foster  eame^  beeanse  he 
was  the  friend  and  patron  of  her  son,  and  beeanse  (eneonrsged  bj 
Henry)  his  passioB — ^we  do  not  eall  it  aflection — for  Helen  was  indo- 
mitable. The  rector.  Dr.  Digby,  came,  beeaose  he  made  a  point  of  going 
whererer  he  ahoold  meet  Sir  Jonah ;  bnt  his  wife  would  not  come.  Two 
of  the  fire  Miss  Lavldnses  eame,  because  they  had  heard  that  the  rich  Mr. 
Keely  was  a  widower.  Mr.  Bam  came,  because  be  was  Sir  Jonah's  great 
supporter  in  the  borough ;  Mrs.  Bam,  because  (contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  things)  she  was  obliged  to  do  whaterer  her  husband  wished; 
and  Mrs.  Freelove  came,  because  she  was  too  amiaUe  to  refuse  anybody. 

Mrs.  Hgott  was  Tery  much  gratified  to  find  that  ihe  reeCor  had  ac- 
cepted her  invitatioQ,  for  he  was  somewhat  ezclosiTe,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  notabilities  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  tall, 
dazk,  handsome  man — '^  much  like  the  son  of  Kish  thai  lofty  Jeu^ — was 
not  beyond  middle  age,  of  polished  manners,  well-informed,  and  related 
to  nobility.  No  one  erer  dressed  more  carelfiilly;  but  he  was  as  change- 
able in  his  costume  as  his  opinions.  One  day  inclining  to  the  evangelical 
—-and  then  he  clothed  himself  as  plainly  as  a  servant  out  of  Kvery  when 
**hisfamiii^  are  in  mourning.  At  another  time,  while  dallying  with 
tractarianism,  he  wore  a  shovel  hat,  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  waistcoat,  and 
'*  bishops'  boots ;"  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  hr  he  might  have  gone 
in  this  directioD,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ridicale  he  encountered  in  con- 
sequence of  having  covered  his  altar  with  certain  brocaded  silks.  They 
had  formed  part  of  the  dresses  of  a  deceased  old  lady;  and,  hating  been 
recently  sold  by  auction,  were  unfortunately  recognised  by  many  of  his 
parishioners  as  Mrs.  Peaeoch*s  petticoats.  This  trivial  circumstance 
drove  him  back  towards  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  peculiar  silk  waistcoat  was 
replaced  by  plain  kerBcymere.  But  whatever  might  be  his  changes  of 
dress  or  of  doctrine^  and  with  all  his  foibles,  Dr.  Digby  was  a  good  man. 
A  man  of  active  benevolence ;  and,  as  a  clergyman,  regardful  of  his 
duties.  He  certainly  sometimes  contended  that  the  Church  was  not 
merely  a  ministration  but  a  power,  and  a  power  that  ought  to  be  in- 
creased ;  but  we  may  hope  that— in  his  hands  at  least— it  would  not  have 
been  very  dangerous.  His  only  strong  antipathy  was  an  untitled 
reformer. 

'  Having  determined  upon  her  guests,  numerous  were  tiie  consultations 
between  Mrs.  Pigott  and  her  montiily  butler. 

•*  Pray,  Pigg,"  she  said,  **  how  many  will  the  dining-Uble  accommo- 
date T 

<<  Only  twelve,  ma'am,  if  we  are  to  have  room  to  pass  with  the 
dishes.'' 

<^Then  let  me  see:  there's  Sir  Jonah,  one;  and  the  rector,  two; 
and  Mn.  Freelove,  three;  and  Mr.  Keely  and  his  niece,  five.  Five  ? — 
let  me  be  sure ; — yes,  £tve :  and  the  Bams,  seven ;  and  the  two  Miss 
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Lar1diiM8»  niaa;  and  Henrj  and  iiiyfleif,  eleven.  Blees  me  1  we  afe  one 
short."  And  again  she  ooanted  them  upon  her  fingers.  '^  Helen  will 
not  oome  down  to  dinner.**  (She  pleaded  iU-health.)  ^'Who  ean  I 
possibly  ask  ?  It  will  never  do  to  invite  Mr.  Camp^-^a  man  who  baa 
served  them  at  his  counter."  (This  was  siud  aside.)  "  Oh  I  there's  the 
elergyman  who  is  with  the  reading  party  from  Cambridgeii  Be  xeadj^ 
Figg,  to  take  a  note  to  him  immediately." 

"inie  iavitatian  to  Mr.  Cube  was  sent,  and  accepted ;  and  the  im- 
portant day  antved. 

Considering  the  undisciplined  nature  of  her  forces,  the  bas^-^aaumhs 
of  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  sideboard,  the  great  event  did  not  go  off  so 
badly  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Prudence 
Good,  the  lodging-house  keeper  and  pastrycook,  to  whom  the  prepara- 
tion of  several  of  the  side-dishes  had  been  entrusted,  had  not  de^atched 
them  from  her  domicile  so  as  to  arrive  exactly  at  the  moment  they 
should  have  been  upon  the  table  ;  and  one  of  the  flues  in  the  kitchen 
having  gone  wrong,  the  boiled  turkey  had  been  partially  peppered  with 
^'bladEcs;"  and  the  turbot  might  have  been  hotter;  but  in  time  the 
dinner  was  yery  respectably  served  by  the  perspiring  Mr.  Figg,  and  the 
company  were  in  time  duly  marshalled  pretty  nearlv  as  it  was  intended 
they  should  have  been.  There  were  the  usual  ^^llave  the  goodnees^ 
Mr.  Bam,  to  divide  the  ladies."—''  Sir  Jonah,  this  is  your  seat" — *'  May 
I  trouble  you.  Dr.  Digby,  to  say  grace  ?** — "  Amen !" — "  Figg,  the  aoup> 
dLates."  And  then  the  great  business  of  the  day  commenced.  Mrik 
Figott  had  been  overheard  to  say  that  if  the  dishes  to  be  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Prudence  Grood  should  not  arrive  from  Stoke  in  time  (or  the 
second  course,  she  should  eertainly /ain^.  They  did  not  arrive  in  tiuM^ 
but  she  did  not  faint ;  she  was  too  much  occupied. 

The  monthly  butler  was  assisted  by  the  servants  of  Sir  Jonah,  Mia. 
Freelove,  and  Mr.  Bam ;  and  though  they  conducted  themselves  in  a 
very  proper  and  dignified  manner,  they  evidently  regarded  Mr.  Figg's 
perplexities  with  an  air  of  malicious  superiority.  When,  in  removing  a 
dish,  for  instance^  he  had  knocked  off  the  top  of  a  decanter  which  stood 
by  H«iry  Pigott,  Sir  Jonah's  man  very  coolly  replaced  it  by  an  empty 
one,  at  the  very  moment  that  Henry  was  asking  Sir  Jonah  to  take  wine 
with  him.  Mr.  Bam,  too,  radical  as  he  was,  was  so  delighted  at  being 
asked  to  take  wine  with  the  rector,  that  in  reaching  at  a  bottle^  he 
seriously  damaged,  and  had  indeed  nearly  overturned — to  the  honor  of 
Figg — a  splendid  obelisk  occupying  the  place  of  a  centre-piece^  which 
had  been  ingeniously  constructed  by  Mrs.  Prudence  Good  with  no  more 
durable  materials  than  threads  of  barley-sugar. 

While  these,  the  principal  performances,  were  going  forward,  there 
was  what  some,  perhaps,  might  have  considered  a  very  pleasant  accom- 
paniment at  the  lower  end  of  the  room.  Mr.  Figg  had  a  son,  who  was, 
for  some  short  time,  in  the  service  of  a  lady  residing  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  in  the  character  of  one  of  those  little  pests  caUed  a  page ;  but  he 
bad  been  discharged  on  account  of  too  great  a  prc^nsity  for  having  a 
finger  in  the  "  family  jars."  His  father,  with  a  laudable  regard  for  lua 
future  welfiire,  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  permission  to  bring  his  boy 
wherever  he  went  on  duty,  as  well  for  assistanoe  as  improvement ;  and 
as  the  young  gentleman  might  be  had  (buttons  included)  for  the  vecy 
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oKxIflMte  charge  of  a  sbilltiigy  the  requcft  was  genenilLv  aeeedsd  to. 
At  prweot  he  was  oocupyiog^  himadf  at  a  fraall  table — ^bfooght  from 
Mrs.  JPigott's  dressing-room  as  auxiliary  to  the  sideboaid-^  where  ha 
was  iodeiaiti^ahle  in  producing  an  agreeable  rattiing  of  knives  and  forks, 
vasied  ooeasionaUy  bj  the  sound  of  a  broken  glass  or  two ;  a  kind  ol 
OMveinent  ihat  answered  the  doable  purpose  of  ^ving  a  brilliant  ind]»* 
tinctniess  to  the  eonTersatioa,  and  of  acting  with  a  yerj  peeuliar  effeel 
vpon.  gentlemen  who  were  biiiouSy  or  upon  ladies  whoae  temperament 
was  nervous. 

The  conversation  was  as  animated  and  intellectual  as  it  asuallj  is  al 
banquets  of  this  description. 

While  the  decanters  were  making  their  first  after-dinner  promenadi^ 
^  Pray^  Mrs.  Pigot^"  inouired  Sir  Jonah,  ^  where  did  jou  get  those 
handsome  eandeUbra  which  stand  in  the  comers  behind  yon?'' 

**  Those,  Sir  Jonah,  were  amongst  the  fancies  of  your  old  firiend  my 
foor  dear  husband.  The  pillars  were  the  lower  posts  of  a  veir  findy* 
oarved  oak  bedstead,  which  were  slightly  altered,  and  branches  tot  lights 
put  upon  the  tops.** 

*<  Ah  r  sud  the  baronet,  <'  that  accounts  for  it ;  but  I  never  belbta 
knew  the  exact  meaning  of  the  twinhUng  of  a  bedpost^  And  so 
brilliant  a  joke  from  the  only  titled  guest  was,  of  course,  well  reeeiyed* 
We  should  be  satisfied  if  the  great  man  of  a  party  would  never  make  a 
worse. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  finished ;  and,  after  sundry  settling  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  interchange  of  some  expressive  looks,  as  if  something 
were  about  to  take  place  at  which  they  had  better  not  he  present,  tha 
ladies  retired ;  and  though  the  subsequent  conversation  which  amused 
oar  fbiefothers  on  such  occasions  is  now  happily  unknown — except 
asBODgst  a  certain  class  of  railway  directory  and  persons  of  a  similar  tone 
€)f  nKxrality— it  was  remarkable  to  see  how  much  restraint  appeared  to 
have  been  removed. 

After  speaking  of  the  state  of  his  schools,  and  expressing  a  doubt  ai 
to  the  expediency  of  any  system  of  education  but  his  own,  the  doctor  ro" 
peaAed  the  opinion  of  a  great  political  economist,  that  no  zm^^e  or  smous 
question  should  ever  be  discussed  after  a  generous  meal ;  for  if  done  well, 
it  was  bad  for  the  body,  and  if  not  done  well,  it  was  bad  for  the  mind* 
To  show  his  sincere  belief  in  this  comfortable  doctrine,  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  enjoyment  of  some  excellent  filberts,  and  to  a  state  of  mental  and 
physical  repose;  not  so  profound,  however,  but  that  his  faculties  would 
easily  have  been  recalled  into  activity  by  a  proposed  encroachment  upon 
the  glebe^  or  a  doubt  as  to  apostolical  succession. 

When  the  rector  had  retired  within  himself,  and  was  in  a  platonio  kind 
of  reverie*  **  They  teQ  me,  Mr.  Keely,"  said  Sir  Jonah,  *^  diat  you  are 
immensely  rich:  how  do  you  mercantile  gentlemen  mahe  so  much 
money  ?" 

^'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  Sir  Jonah,  that  my  fortune  was  chiefly 
nalised  as  a  wholesale  drysalter  in  Manchester,"  answered  Mr.  Keelyi 
wilh  a  quietness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Brununel. 

"  How  extraordinary !"  ejaculated  Sir  Jonah — "  how  veiy  extra* 
eadiniu!^!  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  a  property  such  as  yo« 
are  said  to  possess  can  have  been  extracted  from  smoked  hams  and  red-* 
herrings." 
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**  Morally — tmpossible,^  said  Mr.  Cabe ;  >¥ho,  had  be  used  the  phrase  at 
«  later  period,  might  have  been  suspected  of  having  paid  a  furtive  visit  to 
ike  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket 

Mr.  Keely  and  Henry  laughed ;  and  Mr.  Keely,  with  something  like 
pride  at  being  able  to  correct  the  ignorance  of  a  baronet,  explained  that 
the  articles  he  had  dealt  in  were  the  dyeing  materials  used  by  manu&c- 
turiers,  and  not  the  comestibles  which  had  been  so  delicately  aUuded  to. 

**  And  how  was  I  to  know  that  ?**  rejoined  Sir  Jonah ;  ''  if  men  of 
business  use  such  ridiculous  and  unintelligible  terms,  are  other  men 
bound  to  comprehend  them  ?* 

**  I  hear,"  said  Henry,  wishing  to  restore  the  equanimity  of  his  friend 
acnd  patron,  **  that  you  are  sure  of  your  election  for  the  borough.*' 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  if  there  is  any  faith  in  man.  They  tell  me  that 
the  revised  lists  show  an  unquestionable  majority ;  and  I  have  secured 
Camp  by  having  him  put  into  the  commission  for  the  county.  ReooUect^ 
Mr.  Bam,  that  as  soon  as  you  inform  me  of  having  completed  your 
purchase  at  Warehill,  ^our  name  will  also  be  added.  The  lord -lieutenant^ 
besides  being  with  us  in  politics,  is  my  particular  friend,  and  I  have 
merely  to  express  my  wishes." 

*^  Thank  you,  Sir  Jonah,"  said  Mr.  Bam ;  *'  but  do  not  be  too  sure  of 
Mr.  Camp. 

Tie  riffid  John  Camp^  that  inflexible  perfon, 

as  he  was  called  (in  one  of  the  squibs  attributed  to  young  Whitmore  at 
the  last  election),  will  do  whatever  comes  into  his  head  at  the  time.  He 
afiPects  to  be  the  Borough  Aristides." 

**  Ah  !  we  know  what  that  means,**  said  Sir  Jonah.  *^  A  Borough 
Aristides  is  Aristides  the  Just— just  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
his  private  interests.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  Borough 
Demosthenes,"  bowing  to  Mr.  Bam,  who  bowed  so  profoundly  in  return 
as  not  to  see  that  Sir  Jonah,  while  glancing  at  Henry  Pigott,  regarded 
his  *^  talented  supporter"  (as  he  usually  designated  him)  with  somewhat 
of  a  contemptuous  smile. 

Durin?  this  colloquy — much  of  which  was  only  made  audible  to  a 
privileged  circle — ^the  rector,  with  his  filberts  and  his  sherry  before  him, 
had  wisely  remained  in  a  state  of  agreeable  repose. 

Coffee  was  now  announced,  and  they  joined  the  ladies  in  time  to 
interrupt  similar  interchanges  of  kindly  feeling  on  their  part,  as  well  as 
to  relieve  Mrs.  Freelove  from  the  fatigue  of  defending  everybody. 

The  next  great  event  was  a  ball,  or  rather,  as  Mrs.  Pigott  affeci&i, 
with  modest  precision,  to  call  it,  <'  a  small  quadrille  party."  To  this  the 
whole  of  the  Misses  Larkin  were  invited,  and  two  Miss  Camps — ^but 
without  papa  or  mamma  (people  bear  such  things  where  society  is  in  a 
state  of  transition) ;  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Pennivant,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  boarding-house ;  and  a  distinguished  party  from  Bath — mo 
Beaumonts,  who  were  connected  with  the  secretary  of  Lord  Monteagle  ; 
and  all  the  reading  party  from  Cambridge;  and  two  of  the  young 
Framptons,  though  their  parents  and  the  Pigotts  did  not  visit ;  together 
with  some  of  those  more  obscure  individuals  who,  either  from  the  un- 
aristocratic  aspect  of  their  names,  or  their  known  insignificance,  are 
usually  included  in  an  <«  &c.,  dsc." 
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Mn.  Fhid^ice  Good  was  again  ealled  upon  to  produce  the  highest 
effoi:t8  of  her  art ;  and  the  forms  totally  unlike  anything  in  ^^  earthy  or 
airy  or  oeean^  which  she  produced  in  jelly  and  blanc-mange,  and  cakes 
and  cream — and  which  entirely  covered  tne  supper-table — ^were  beyond 
whatever  <'  the  most  fertile  imagination "  could  hare  conceived.  Ships 
with  halyards  as  thick  as  their  cables,  and  sails  as  solid  as  their  bulwarks; 
horses  that  seemed  to  have  been  horn  wind-galled,  and  with  bent  legs ; 
forts  with  walls  not  so  high  as  the  soldiers  who  were  storming  them ; 
and  flowers  which.no  botanist  could  have  classed,  were  amongst  the  least 
extravagant  of  her  inventions.  Sir  Jonah  had  privily  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Good,  when,  with  the  pride  of  a  great  artist,  she  showed  him  what  she 
bad  done,  that  to  all  these  she  should  add  the  figure  of  a  gentleman, 
with  a  ham  in  one  hand  and  ^*  ten  thousand  poundls'*  in  the  other ;  but, 
suspecting  some  mischief,  <*  upon  this  hint"  sne  did  not  act. 

To  Mary  Redpyne,  who  had  been  prevented  by  her  mother^s  religious 
opinions  from  taking  part  in  such  amusements,  and  who  had  learnt  the 
figures  of  a  quadrille  by  tact  and  by  stealth,  the  ball  was  indeed  an 
enjoyment.  Her  expressive  features  were  radiant  with  pleasure.  For 
ihe  moment  she  was  as  happy  as  if  she  had  been  on  the  deck  of  the 
Cherub;  and,  as  she  moved  with  light  and  gracefiil  ease,  everybody 
declared  that  Henry  Pigott  ought  to  ^nsider  himself  a  lucky  fellow,  for 
that  she  was  ^'  a  fortune  in  herself." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  all  would  run  on  smoothly. 
One  of  the  &iling  inodents  of  Mrs.  Pigott's  party  was  a  want  of  space. 
In  the  early  stages  of  society  at  Stoke,  dinners  were  confined  to  the 
family  circle,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  friend  or  two,  and  other 
evening  reunions  were  given  at  the  public  rooms,  for  in  those  days 
Stoke  was  a  watering-place.  Abbey  Grange,  though  a  mile  from  the 
town,  partook  of  the  usual  character  of  its  internal  accommodations ; 
indeed,  our  domestic  architecture  generally,  during  the  war-— (in  the 
days  of  George  III.) — was  both  internally  and  externally  of  a  very 
mesguin  order.  On  the  night  we  now  record,  the  drawing-room  was 
devoted  to  dancing;  the  dining-room  to  tea  and  supper;  and  the  only 
other  apartment  (which  was  a  small  room  near  the  door)  was  filled  with 
the  superfluous  coverings  of  the  guests,  together  with  such  articles  of 
furniture  as  it  was  desirable  to  stow .  away ;  and  it  was  here  tbat  the 
Hon.  Miss  Pennivant,  who  '<  could  not  live  without  her  rubber,"  was 
obliged  to  cut-in  at  the  only  table  which  could  be  provided  for  her.  On 
a  sofa  near  the  card-table  lay,  wrapt  in  not  inaudiole  slumbers,  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bagge ; — ^the  innumerable  hats  piled  above  his 
head  and  shoulders  might  have  been  taken  for  black  cherubs  watching 
over  his  repose.  He  had  been  out  shooting  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
looked  forward  to  Mrs.  Pigott's  refreshments  as  what  Paul  de  Kock  calls 
a  ^*  dejeuner  soupatoire,**  In  the  mean  time,  yielding  to  his  fatigues,  he 
had  come  to  annoy  the  whist-players.  Mbs  rennivant,  whose  temper 
bad  just  been  tried  by  the  payment  of  seven  points  lost  through  her 
partner's  stupidity,  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  suflerable ;  and  ex* 
claiming  in  general  terms  against  the  society  of  ill-bred  persons,  she  took 
lefiige  in  the  dancing-room.  But  this,  like  many  other  changes  both 
social  and  political,  was  not  for  the  better.  She  was  just  able  to  get 
within  the  entrance,  when  a  couple  of  waltzers,  moving  urith  more  of 
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■ffility  than  g^rBoe,  approached  to  where  she  was  resutbg,  wHh  acme 
diffieultjy  the  preirare  from  without.     The  lady's  head  rested,  as 


*>wial, 
on  her  partner^s  left  shoulder ;  bat  his  right  arm  was  thrown  forward  in 
an  angular  position  of  very  unusual  extent,  and,  in  the  freniy  of  his 
whirling  enthosiasai,  descending  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room  like  a 
Terpsidioreao  avalanche,  he  struck  against  Miss  Pennivant,  and  she  fell 
backwards.  This  might  have  been  borne;  but  her  cap  and  wig  fell 
backwards  also ;  and,  turning  round  in  horror,  i^e  found  herself  aiqH 
ported  in  the  arms  of  the  hateful  Mr.  Bagge.  The  laugh  that  foi- 
lowed  was  too  much.  Her  good  breeding  obliged  her  to  acknow* 
ledge  his  services ;  but  she  did  it  with  a  curtaey,  by  which  a  more  sea* 
aitiTe  person  than  Mr.  Bagge  would  have  been  annihilated.  She  then 
roshed  to  the  cloak-room,  and,  without  waiting  for  conveyance  or  escort^ 
returned  on  foot  to  ^'the  boarding-house''  at  Stoke,  in  a  frame  of  mind 
diat  thi^eatened  to  deprive  the  neighbourhood  for  ever  of  ihat  consider- 
able portion  of  its  nobility  which  was  indiided  in  her  own  time-honoured 
person. 

Take  it  altogether,  however,  the  visit  to  Abbey  Grange  was  thooght^ 
by  those  moat  interested,  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Maiy  was 
pleased  with  die  Pieotts  and  then*  acquaintances,  and  delighted  with  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  Mr.  Kedy  l^  all  a  merchant's  respect  for  leetoia, 
magistrates,  and  country  baronets  who  oould  put  people  into  the  oom* 
mission  of  the  peace  by  the  mere  expression  of  a  wish. 

So  they  returned  home  with  feelings  that  advanced  Henry  very  ooa- 
riderably  in  the  progress  of  his  suit. 

**  Eg^,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Macness,  one  day  that  be  was  dSning  with  liimy 
**  you  have  not  made  a  bad  business  of  it.  Now,  how  mnch  do  you  sup- 
pose Miss  Redpyne's  fortune  will  amount  to  ?" 

Henry  thought  it  might  be  about  seventy  thousand  pounds. 

'*  More,  Bir-~more !  You  have  not  calculated,  this  time,  with  your 
Qsnal  accuracy.  It  will  ultimately  be  nearer  a  hundred  thousand.  Yon 
are  not  aware  that  remittances  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  made  for  the  pro- 
perty invested  in  America.  You  have  risen  at  once  to  wealth  by  going 
up  a  bricklayer's  ladder." 

"  But  I  understand,"  said  Henry,  ^  that  it  is  sirictfy  eeUledJ* 

<<And  what  does  that  signify'?  Settled,  sir!  Egad,  I  think  that 
vrith  such  a  giri,  and  such  an  income,  you  ought  to  consider  youraelf 
fortunate,  settled  or  not.  Besides,  if  you  are  the  kind  husband  yon 
ought  to  be,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  your  own.  Thai 
bonny  lass  will  have  it  in  the  bank,  and  they  will  let  you  draw  it  as  yon 
like.'*^ 

''  But  suppose  she  should  die  ?" 

^^  And  can  you  many  Maiy  Redpyne  speculating  upon  her  death  f 
Don't  lower  yourself  in  my  good  opinion,  Henry.  Take  her  as  yon 
may ;  and  trust  that  the  same  Providence  which  has  given  you  such  s 
blessing  will  watch  over  her  as  long  as  you  live.  There  are  fifty  ways  of 
taking  care  of  yourself,^ 

^  Egad,"  said  the  worthy  Scotchman,  as  Henry  closed  the  door  on  his 
departure,  <<  I  am  afraid  that  he's  but  a  selfish  fellow  after  alL  I  begin 
to  be  «orry  that  I  have  agreed  to  hb  arrangements." 

The  only  palliation  we  can  urge  on  his  behalf  is  the  painfol  but  not 
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Tery  prafonnd  troth  that  ali  men  are  selfish.  We  differ  only  in  degiee ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  we  had  ceased  to  he  amiable  as  well  as  pure 
from  the  moment  of  our  ftrst  parents'  fall. 

A  pn^ne  wit  makes  Adam  exclaim,  after  quarrelling  with  the  serpent, 
^<  (Test  memyahle  !  nous  ne  tammes  encore  que  trcu  iires  raisannMei 
sur  la  terre^  et  nous  sommes  dija  deux  qui  ne  pauvons  nous  souffrir. 
Qn^esi'ce  que  nous  ferions  done  si  nous  etions  quatre  ?  Nous  Jerions 
U  diable-^  quatreP 


THE  RHINE. 

BT  MABT  C.  F.  MONCK. 

The  Bhine !  the  Ehine !  the  glorious  Rhiiie ! 
Its  name  inspires  this  lay  of  mme ; 
iniere  is  no  land  like  the  shore  it  laves, 
No  waters  shine  like  its  foamy  waves. 
To  its  Tine-clad  hiUs,  and  its  castled  slopes, 
GUng  the  exiled  wanderer's  dearest  hopes; 
And  in  mj  prayers  on  a  foreign  steand. 
Axe  yearning  thoughts  of  my  fatherland, 

j^txA  the  Bhine !  the  Bhine ! 

I  know  where  the  lindens  droop  and  sway 

By  the  ghu»y  reaches,  niffht  and  day ; 

And  the  humblest  weed  that  springeth  there, 

Jif^fiiiing  no  charm  to  earth  or  air. 

Is  more  to  me  than  the  costliest  gem 

That  graces  a  monarch's  diadem, 

For  by  those  lindens  a  few  white  stones 

Mark  the  graves  of  my  kindred's  bones, 

By  the  Bhine !  the  Bhme! 

The  Bhine !  the  Bhine  I  ah  !*  how  hath  past 
The  tide  of  life  since  I  saw  thee  last  ? 
The  boy  who  laved  in  thy  ^Iden  tide — 
The  passionate  youth  by  his  loved  one's  side — 
And  now  a  man  on  a  foreign  shore, 
Dying  to  see  thy  hee  once  more, 
Through  toil  and  sorrow,  despair  and  pain. 
The  song  of  thy  surge  is  in  m  v  brain, 

Ah  Rhine!  sweet  Bhine ! 

Ah  Bhine !  bright  Bhine !  at  mom  and  eye 
Hiere's  one  who  comes  to  thjr  shore  to  grieve. 
But  her  bitter  tears  mav  fail  in  vain — 
I  never  shall  tread  thy  banks  again. 
In  a  foreign  land  I  f amt  and  die. 
In  a  stranger  soil  my  dust  shall  lie. 
And  the  latest  prayer  of  my  heart  shall  be. 
For  my  love  and  my  fatherland,  and  thee, 
My  glorious  Rhine ! 
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FRANCE  AND  ITS  HOPES. 

BT  CTRU8  REDDIKG. 

The  alliance  of  France  and  England  for  a  defensive  object  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  great  European  family,  causes  manj  to  lose 
eight  for  the  moment  of  the  progress  and  position  of  our  ally.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  under  a  ruler  who  crushes  political  outbreaks  that  the 
popular  action  is  more  extended  than  before  in  the  arts  of  improvement 
and  peace.  We  see  a  great  development  of  the  national  resources,  and 
confidence  where  but  a  little  time  since  all  was  mistrust  and  concision. 
The  existing  system  of  rule,  although  arbitrary,  has  performed  miracles. 
Paris  is  no  longer  political  France.  The  thirty-six  millions  beyond  the 
barriers  are  now  to  be  reckoned  as  possessed  of  their  share  of  influence 
in  deciding  the  choice  of  a  ruler.  Venality  or  republicanism  within  a 
small  compact  limit  no  longer  marshal  their  followers  to  meet  and  plot 
away  preceding  forms  of  government  at  their  own  wild  will.  The  nght 
of  participation  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers  being  acknowledged  by  the 
reception  of  the  suffrag^es  of  all  the  people,  obtains  confidence  in  return 
to  a  system  which,  while  it  admits  their  local  importance,  establishes  io- 
temal  peace  and  protects  industry.  The  people  find  that  the  government 
exists  for  all,  and  therefore  g^ve  it  support.  What  but  Ma  interpretation 
can  be  put  upon  the  tender  of  the  sums  by  individuals  in  private  life  for 
the  loans  recently  opened,  leaving  the  money-jobbers  and  scrip-mongers  in 
arrear  ?  Not  only  does  this  speak  extraordinary  confidence,  it  tells  of  the 
peace  and  industry  that  have  been  the  causes  of  great  private  accumula- 
tions, and  of  the  alteration  of  manners  and  views  during  a  long  period  of 
tranquillity  in  the  country  parts  of  the  kingdom,  despite  change,  trouble, 
and  revolution  in  the  capital. 

We  were  no  strangers  to  France  in  the  days  of  her  humiliation,  when, 
under  the  rule  of  the  last  Bourbons,''foreign  armies  trod  her  soil.  Our 
sojourn  of  years  made  the  people  of  that  time,  and  their  modes  of  think- 
ing, familiar.  Since  that  renowned  era  we  have  continued  to  observe, 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  different 
factions  which  disturbed  its  tranquillity  during  the  passage  into  eternity 
of  an  entire  generation.  Many  temporary  traits  of  character  flickered 
before  the  vision  during  that  period,  and  passed  away.  These  belonged 
rather  to  petty  factions  than  to  any  considerable  body  of  the  nation,  and 
some  were  of  a  character  almost  too  insignificant  for  record.  The  changes 
since  the  belligerent  era  of  the  first  Napoleon  seem  scarcely  credible,  they 
were  so  sudden  and  evanescent.  During  their  continuance  the  manners 
and  habits  of  thinking  were  ever  varying,  and  the  former  by  no  means 
improved,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
tended  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry — that  Frenchmen,  in 
shorty  are  at  present  more  rational  and  pacific  than  formerly.  If  less  en- 
thuiastic,  less  elevated  and  chivalrous,  they  have  become  better  men  of 
busmess,  and  more  inclined  to  friendship.  We  do  not  know  them  as  well 
as  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  French  do  not  yet  know  us,  despite  our  more 
frequent  intercourse.     We  are  ofi;en  unconsciously  imitators  of  each  other 
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in  matters  by  which  we  are  mutually  benefited,  and  yet  our  difierenoe  of 
eharacter  is  as  strongly  d^ed  as  ever. 

How  dissimilar  from  the  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day  were  those  we 
encountered  after  passing  across  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  That  plain 
had  then  the  aspect  of  a  waste.  We  remember  directing  our  horse  to- 
wards some  ploughmen  turning  up  black  shapeless  lumps  with  the 
coulter,  and  lacking  them  on  one  side.  These  were  horses'  heads  not 
wholly  divested  of  integument,  that  had  been  buried  the  year  before  after 
the  fighting  between  the  French  and  Russians  beyond  the  barriers. 
Eleven  years  afi^rwards  there  were  flourishing  trees  firom  new  plan* 
tations  again  upon  that  plain,  the  avenues  that  were  originally  there 
having  been  cut  down  and  burned  by  the  allied  armies.  Twenty  years 
more  and  we  entered  the  good  city  of  Paris,  no  longer  over  a  paved  road 
along  green  avenues  in  a  slow  diligence,  but  over  a  road  of  iron,  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  making  all  that  had  passed  resemble  a  dream,  or  an 
imaginary  tale  of  bygone  perished  things.  Paris  no  longer  resembled 
what  it  was  when  we  first  knew  it.  It  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  the 
former  city.  Then  in  ''old  Paris,"  if  it  may  be  so  called,  foreign  mili* 
taiy  thronged  the  streets,  and  sullen  glances  were  exchanged,  and  the 
Bourbon  ruled  all,  covered  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  of  the 
allied  armies.  If  London  has  improved  since  that  time,  Paris  has  im- 
proved sevenfold.  If  we  have  built  wider  streets,  and  planted  nobler 
parks,  we  must  not  name  our  edifices  with  those  of  Paris,  where  purity  of 
architectural  taste  vies  with  solidity  of  construction.  In  former  times 
the  people  of  the  other  countries  on  the  Continent  used  to  say,  ''  There 
is  but  one  Paris  ;"  they  -may  repeat  the  same  remark  now  with  more 
justice.  Our  countrymen  there,  on  the  contrary,  are  unchanged  in  their 
habits  and  conduct.  They  seem  now  as  they  did  of  old,  when  in  the 
French  capital.  They  still  herd  together,  and,  except  those  who  visit 
ihe  Bourse,  comparatively  few  in  number,  tiiey  are  as  great  strangers  to 
the  Frendi  institutions  as  they  are  to  those  of  the  time  of  George  I. 
We  fear  railways  will  not  mend  the  matter.  Men  can  travel  farther, 
and  proportionally  increase  their  pseudo-knowledge  with  the  increase  of 
surface  trBversed — the  knowledge  of  a  superfioes  attained  from  deep 
cuttings  and  the  summit  of  dyke»— 40  that  in  fancy  they  return  fully 
qualified  for  discussions  at  a  travellers'  club. 

To  return.  We  see  so  much  of  the  effect  of  the  French  revolution  on 
Western  Europe,  that  the  good  and  evil  of  that  tremendous,  but  not  un- 
foreseen, convulsion  become  a  study  when  viewed  in  regard  to  their  effects 
upon  the  progress  or  retrogradation  of  the  people,  not  of  France  alone, 
but  of  the  neighbouring  states.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  evils  which 
accompanied  &at  event  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  request  to  put  it 
down  had  not  been  made  to  foreigners  at  the  solicitation  of  the  princes, 
to  whom  the  king  fell  a  victim  ?  But  the  inquiry  is  superfluous,  because 
it  would  be  now  without  a  purpose. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  present  goTemment  of  France,  its  popu- 
larity cannot  be  doubted — a  popularity  grounded  upon  the  pacific  state 
it  has  upheld  in  its  domestic  relations.  The  present  system,  too,  by 
uniting  the  larger  proportion  of  the  popular  will  in  its  favour,  renders 
France  a  more  powerful  bar  to  the  extension  of  Cossack  rule,  ever  seek* 
ing  to  be  universal.     Should  Prussia  or  Austria  be  compelled  at  a  future 
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^me  to  Tesign  a  portion  of  territory  to  preserve  the  remdaJBr  from 
Russian  domination,"^  this  is  important.  France  will  in  noh  a  eoolin^ 
gency  lead  in  sopport  of  it  that  irresislable  war  of  opinioD  fer  carrying 
out  which  many  of  the  German  petty  states  ha^e  feelings  perfecdy  iipe» 
and,  as  well  as  Italy,  only  await  the  support  of  a  great  power.  A  emfla* 
gration  once  kindled,  it  will  be  diffiealt  to  extinguish.  This  event  will 
not  happen  until  Germany  ceases  to  be  the  dupe  of  Northern  barbarism 
by  losing  its  characteristic  stolidity,  and  disooreriag  its  real  interest 
Prussia  and  the  Bund  will  find  the  felly  of  die  game  t^ey  now  plaj  when 
too  late,  l^e  alliance  of  the  people  everywhere  must  tiius  be  with 
France  and  England,  because  no  other  can  be  formed.  The  pnsent  m* 
terest  of  the  powers  most  concerned  is  therefere  obviou&  It  is  unfinte- 
nate  that  the  obrious  nature  of  a  measure  has  often  no  weight  wbere  one 
mind  is  absolute  dictator.  It  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  publie  freedom 
that  tyranny  is  subject  to  obscurities  of  vision  iriiich  soareely  ever  visit 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  England,  liberty  was  tbeworic  both  of  peers  and  oommonerk  Nolnfity, 
or  what  the  French  would  style  the  *'  noMease^**  ceased  to  exist  here  in  in- 
tegrity soon  after  the  Restoration.  Peers,  merely  thular  nobles^  bspe  been 
continually  created ;  but  nobles  are  not  necessarily  peers,  thongk  they  am 
confounded  in  vulgar  opinion.  In  tracing  the  results  of  the  Freneh  revo- 
lution, l^e  real  extmetion  of  the  noblesse  was  early  in  the  dote  of  Aat 
event  after  the  extinction  of  their  power.  When  the  renown  and  property 
of  the  old  noblesse  of  France  are  considered,  without  referemee  to  those 
who,  from  narrowness  of  pecuniary  eireumstances,  resided  in  die  provinoes, 
their  early  extinction  surprises,  from  the  non-recoUeetion  of  die  feet  diat 
tbe  crown  had  absorbed  all  their  power  and  infloence  long  before.  Thmr 
remained  exclnsives,  unsoiled  by  contact  with  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  intellect  They  were  only  appendages  to  the  court ;  the  jE»vies^^  of 
die  noble  had  lost  all  hold  on  the  attachment  of  the  peo^e^  The  nobles 
were  destitute  of  the  true  knowledge  of  their  position.  Tbey  would  fein 
be  as  their  fediers  had  been.  The  tiers  Staty  or  third  estate,  and  the  crown 
were  the  real  possessors  of  politick  influence.  The  third  estate  comprised 
men  of  literature,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  all  engaged  in  trade,  mam* 
features,  or  agriculture,  down  to  the  smaller  fermete — a  poweiAil  and 
compact  body,  stron?  in  union  of  numbers,  enlightenment,  and  wealdi. 
The  noblesse,  though  politically  cyphers,  affected  to  despise  the  third 
estate.  A  nobleman  would  sometimes  condescend  to  submit  to  a  marriage 
with  the  rich  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged 
degradation,  falsifying,  in  feet,  the  lofty  pretensions  of  his  oideR  This 
did  not  pass  without  observation  among  a  people  peeuliariy  awake  to 
similar  inconsistencies.  Their  ignorance  was  anodier  lowering  thing 
when  hauteur  of  carriage  was  the  order  of  time.  Continually  at  die 
heads  of  offices,  diey  were  ridiculed  for  their  non-«cquaintanoe  with  their 
duties.  To  be  ridiculed  was  ever  in  France  to  lose  mflueoee,  if  not  to 
become  despised.     At  length  the  tiers  ktat  diought  it  not  at  all  desimble 

*  This  ifl  no  improbable  thing  if  Pmssia  become  the  dose  ally  of  Russia.  ' 

Among  the  papers  of  the  Archduke  ConstantiDe  at  Warsaw,  one  was  fbund  con-  I 

taining  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Pioodsindri,  by  I 
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to  be  coafonnded  in  anjihing  with  tiie  nobility.  It  had  its  own  diatinctiYe 
chBracter  to  maintain,  while  the  pride  of  toe  nobles  was  wounded  on 
fleeing  the  yacnum  caused  by  their  own  inc^acity  filled  by  dw  learned 
and  men  of  the  law,  whom  tbey  hated.  Certain  offices  conferring  titles 
became  macketable  among  other  corruptions  of  the  time,  somewhat  like 
our  baronetdes  in  die  time  of  James  I.  The  purchasers  of  such  posts 
were  repnobated  by  the  tiers  etat,  which  was  essentially  the  people,  and 
that  same  estate  gorems  opinion  in  France  to  this  hour,  although  no  more 
alike  in  name.  Thus  the  real  noblesse  were  not  merely  titi^.  Thej 
were  the  old  gentry  of  the  nation,  who  could  show  a  certain  number  (n 
descents*  In.no  country  but  England  is  this  distinction  misunderstood : 
a  peer  is  called  a  nobleman  here.  He  may  be  made  a  peer  for  his  ser- 
TioeS)  legal,  naval,  or  military,  and  his  posterity  may  become  noble  by 
timet  but  he  cannot  himself  be  noble  unless  bom  so.  In  England  tlie 
House  of  Peers  is  only  partially  noble ;  the  old  gentry  are  the  true  nobility 
of  the  country,  proving  their  descent  for  two  or  three  centuries,  or  at 
least  from  the  tmie  of  the  Heralds'  visitations  ceasmg,  or  1609.  la 
France,  therefore,  among  the  noble,  precedence  was  not  given  to  title,  but 
to  birth.  The  noblesse  were  only  the  three  hundredth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  French  nobility,  the  first  in  Europe  for  descent,  began  to  decay 
some  considerable  time  before  the  revolution.  Many  impoverished,  re* 
sided  in  obscurity  on  their  properties.  Extravagance  ruined  others.  As 
many  poor  as  ridi  were  reckoned  in  its  ranks.  The  crown  had  long  be- 
fore absorbed  the  influence  and  power  of  the  nobles  as  a  body,  together 
with  the  privileges  of  the  provincial  bodies  and  municipalities.  It  held 
the  rein  in  its  own  hands.  Hence  the  royalty  and  the  democracy  con- 
stituted all  the  real  power,  nor  did  the  democracy  grudge  at  last  leaving 
the  power  in  the  monarch's  hands,  provided  the  noblesse  were  excluded, 
for  whom  it  had  no  sympathies.  The  sovereign,  therefore,  became  abso- 
lute. Had  the  three  last  monarchs  of  the  fiourbon  race  been  men  wise 
enough  to  know  how  to  govern,  the  revolution  would  in  all  probability 
not  have  oocuired  so  soon,  or  the  popular  predominance  have  manifested 
itself  in  a  manner  much  less  violent. 

Despotism  bad  little  influence  in  controlling  opinion,  however  severe 
it  exhibited  itself  towards  action.  There  was  muan  freedom  in  the  com- 
munication of  ideas,  the  inevitable  eflfeot  of  which  upon  action  was  over* 
looked  by  the  crown.  The  liberty  which  is  comroonlv  supposed  to  have 
been  generated  at  the  revolution,  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period  in 
Frencn  history,  and  to  the  states-general  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeen^  oentuzy,  of  which  that  body  was  afterwards  deprived.  The 
notion  of  a  divine  monarchical  light  constituted  a  stronger  security  for 
the  throne,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  superstition  of  the  day,  than  any 
simple  notion  of  blind  obedience  to  the  temporal  power  could  possibly  have 
done,  when  that  power  became  adverse  to  the  national  feeling.  When 
the  revolution  occurred,  the  nobles  had  become  of  small  moment  The 
crown  held  the  power,  but  the  third  estate  comprised  the  intellect,  opinion, 
and  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  was  an  enlightened  body,  which,  if  not  pos- 
sessing civil  liberty,  was  not  ignorant  of  its  leading  principles,  besides 
being  in  fleeling  p^ectly  independent  Compression  from  without,,  and 
the.  weakness  of  an  attenuated  monarchy,  whose  promises  weoe  Dot  to  be 
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tnisted  for  twenty-four  consecutive  hoorsy  occasioned  tbe  reactioDy  ulti« 
mately  so  pregnant  with  crime  and  misery.    In  the  straggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  democracy,  the  monarchy  felt  unequal  to  the  cnsis,  and  was 
detected  intriguing  with  foreign  enemies  while  making  plauuUe  profes- 
sions to  the  people.   Then  came  anarchy,  the  reign  of  party,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  sole  audiority  by  die  city  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of  France  out 
of  the  capital  being  unheard  and  unable  to  realise  any  ideas  of  th&r  own 
in  regaru  to  the  government^  for  both  under  the  bourbons  and  Louis 
PhiKppe  the  paucity  of  electors  nullified  any  real  expression  of  the  popular 
feeling.     Paris  ruled  all,  democratic,  consular,  imperial,  royal,  anarcluca], 
and  republican ;  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  who  decided  for  all 
France,  the  thirty-six  millions  of  souls  in  which  desired  at  length  to 
have  some  voice.     They  did  not  reKsh  a  government  continually  replaced 
by  means  of  intrigues,  or  through  the  rabble  of  the  metropolitan  citjr,  in 
wnich  they  had  little  or  no  inBuence.    Louis  Napoleon  saw  thisi  and  took 
advantage  of  the  feeling.     It  was  a  constitutional  act  to  appeal  to  all 
France,  and  he  was  repaid  by  the  popular  confidence.     If  the  French 
people  are  contented  with  the  mode  in  which  he  exercises  his  authority, 
who  has  a  right  to  complain?     His  system  has  the  merit  of  keeping 
down  the  turi>ulent  spirits  of  the  capital,  which  held  the  neighbouring 
countries,  arbitrarily  governed,  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm,  without 
benefiting  themselves,  exhibiting  scenes  of  domestic  violence  and  blood- 
shed under  the  pretence  of  establishing  firee  principles,  and  showing  that 
they  were  as  little  acquainted  with  those  principles  as  rulers  that  had  never 
heaord  their  name. 

If  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  been  justifiable  in  taking 
the  government,  France  and  Europe  have  profited  by  the  measure. 
Though  an  act  by  no  means  harmonising  with  the  notions  of  English- 
men, yet  by  the  internal  tranquillity  that  reigns  throughout  his  empire 
he  has  benefited  Europe,  and  England  more  particularly.  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  sometimes  profit  by  the  good  that  comes  out  of  evil. 

France  has  only  two  parties  at  present,  as  she  had  under  Louis  XVI. 
— the  throne  and  people.  She  has  no  nobility  in  the  sense  of  her  old 
noblesse^  nor  will  there  ever  be  again  a  privileged  order  in  that  country. 
There  may  be  a  legislative  distinction  for  legislative  purposes  alone. 
Frenchmen  say  truly  that  every  man  is  naturally  entitled  to  be  uncontrolled 
W  a  class  owing  its  assumption  to  the  recollection  of  dubious  progenitor- 
ships.  There  must  be  an  equality  in  citizenship.  This  deep-rooted 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  bias  been  the  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  his  measures.  He  will  not,  as  his  uncle  did,  create 
an  order  of  men  to  whom  time  can  alone  impart  dignity*  and  who  give 
not  even  gratitude  in  return.  Even  if  nobility  in  the  Frenchman's  sense 
were  not  the  work  of  time,  the  principle  of  personal  equality  would  still 
be  the  leading  star  of  the  popular  destiny.  That  star  was  seen  low  in 
the  horizon  before  the  revolution,  but  brightly  since,  amidst  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  threescore  years.  Steadily  valued  amid  corruption,  anarchy, 
licentiousness,  despotism,  bastard-oonstitutionalism,  imperialism,  royalty, 
and  idealogy,  round  again  to  imperial  government^  the  feeling  yet  sur^ 
vivos  unchanged. 

France  has  not  only  advanced,  but  has  become  less  bellicose.  We  do 
not  think  tiie  present  war  is  loved  in  France  any  more  than  here,  but  it 
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ia  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  which  sooner  or  kter  would  haye  to  be 
eqcountered.  The  country  has  stood  firm  under  shocks  that  would  have 
shaken  public  credit  here  to  its  foundatbn.  The  continual  increase  of 
revenue,  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  constant  improyement,  show 
how  certunly,  where  they  are  suffered  to  be  carried  out,  the  innate 
strength  and  welfiue  of  nations  wait  upon  the  adyance  of  the  masses  in 
intelligence  and  industry.  The  Frendi  ascribe  all  this  to  their  revolu- 
tion,  tfie  excesses  of  which,  the  wars  that  followed,  and  later  changes, 
preyenting  until  now  its  salutary  effects  from  becoming  developed. 
This  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  true.  Now  that  so  many  years  have 
passed  since  that  event,  it  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  task,  for  some 
one  well  qualified,  to  examine  this  point  with  coolness  and  impartiality* 
There  is  no  elementary  devastation  in  the  tropical  climates,  not  even  the 
ruin  when  the  hurricane  has  died  away,  and  the  lurid  darkness  of  the 
heavens  been  dispersed,  nature  resuming  her  accustomed  tranquillity,  that 
does  not  exhibit  from  amid  its  wrecks  some  correspondent  advantage,  ul- 
timately favourable  to  man,  in  the  dispersion  of  a  plague-tainted  atmo- 
sphere or  the  cessation  of  some  reptile  or  insect  destruction.  The  revolu- 
tion which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre  aroused  it  from  a  long  lethargy, 
imparted  a  stimulus  to  progress,  awoke  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
peace.  An  increased  commerce  followed,  and  introduced  comforts  un- 
known half  a  century  before,  advandng  the  masses  in  intelligence  and 
industry,  and  conferring  a  more  enlai^;ed  power  upon  the  people.  Had  the 
French  people  not  possessed  that  enlarged  power,  they  could  not  have 
been  sohcited  to  oondfer  it  by  the  present  Emperor. 

The  throne  and  the  people  in  France  are  equally  sequences  of  the 
reyolutionary  progress,  even  if  the  power  of  the  people  be  in  abeyance. 
No  semblance  exists  with  the  throne  and  people  under  the  old  Bourbon 
dynasty;  they  are  isx  in  advance  of  that  system.  They  stand  high 
in  the  respect  and  the  hopes  of  some  nations,  and  in  the  fears  of  others. 
The  late  French  notion  of  liberty,  supposed  by  some  to  be  erroneous, 
because  it  does  not  meet  English  views,  being  less  of  a  popular  than  of  a 
conventional  or  rather  social  character,  in  other  words,  less  belonging  to 
actions  and  institutions  than  to  freedom  of  expression  and  individual 
intercourse,  is  now  curbed.  This  is  a  sacrifice  perhaps  useful  for  the 
moment  to  the  public  tranquillity,  could  we  only  be  certain  it  was  but 
momentary.  The  principles  of  the  revolution,  at  least  those  which  had 
a  tendency  to  secure  the  rule  and  prevent  confurion,  have  also  been  set 
aside.  The  head  of  the  state  has  been  made  elective;  the  security 
deriyed  from  a  representative  system  of  peers  or  commoners  has  ceased 
to  exist,  so  that  on  the  demise  of  the  ruler  there  is  no  constitutional 
power  to  r^ulate  the  suocesrion.  The  army,  as  in  old  Rome,  may  step 
in  and  give  away  the  empire.  All  depends  at  present  upon  one  life. 
The  Emperor  may  rule  with  prudence,  and  with  wisdom,  but  he  is 
not  above  the  casualties  of  his  nature.  Should  he  die,  France  has  no 
salutary  provision  like  the  English  houses  of  parliament  to  remedy  any 
evil  that  may  ensue  in  consequence.  The  people  may  allege  that  they 
elected  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  alone,  but  conferred  no  right  to 
exact  their  obedience  for  any  successor  he  might  choose  to  nominate. 
They  may  wiU  to  choose  agam.  France  has  no  safeguard  agdnst  such 
a  result.  The  peace  of  the  world  thus  depends  upon  a  sin^^le  thread. 
In  England,  any  contingency  in  relation  to  the  crown  is  provided  for  by 
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file  oonstltniion.  In  Franee,  no  pPDviaion  is  xniide  of  ^lai  Innd,  sod  {he 
will  of  %  ddnxnct  soTereign  must  be  of  nttio  weignt  wxHioat  sapport,  in  A 
eonntry  where  mtelHgeDce  is  so  far  advanced,  -fiftdi  «  will  maj  iie 
looked'  npon  as  waste  paper,  f  n  that  case  the  nation  naa  no  ropnson* 
iaiive  body  to  regahtte  or  control  its  objects.  Tlie  ftronetkr  racant,  aoA 
sach  a  moment  is  not  one  in  which  legislating  fbr  %  dniilar  erent  is  pos- 
sible. In  Rnssia,  the  will  of  i^e  sovereign  is  deemed  as  holy  as  a  decree 
of  heaven.  In  France  it  is  otherwise,  because  the  peopn  obey  from 
choice,  and  not  a  blind  principle.  Where  there  is  choice  fliere  is  a 
^wer  of  rejection  implied. 

France  is  not  a  nation  to  be  tried  by  a  common*plaee  standard,  nor 
can  the  result  of  opinions  there  be  piedicted  with  any  chance  of  correct- 
ness, but  it  seems  to  us  that  without  a  body  of  representatiTes,  as  weH  as 
an  imperial  head,  the  recurrence  of  serious  changes  is  inevitable  in  ease 
of  any  accident  occurring  to  the  Emperor.  The  revolutionary  principle 
of  an  efficient  representative  body  will  not  be  forgotten,  from  its  pontive 
ziecessi^  in  the  way  of  preventing  further  evil,  it  is  true  the  cons^to- 
fion  of  former  Conventions  and  Chambers  does  not  ofier  any  very  flattering 
picture  of  French  senatorial  representation.  There  was  something  fickle 
and  scibversive  of  internal  control  in  those  bodies.  They  spoke  finrtously, 
ihey  gesticulated,  they  did  all  but  that  which  was  -^eirmaan  duty-^-deifbe- 
ncte.  Their  impulses  were  quick.  They  were  given  to  legislate  more 
ftrough  imagination  than  reason.  Tet  few  nations  have  produced  'better 
or  soberer  writers  on  the  topics  upon  which  in  the  tribune  Frauchmen 
ran  wild.  In  the  senate  they  seemed  to  think  they  were  face  to  fiuse  with 
enemies,  and  that  they  must  nish  to  the  attack  of  words  as  ntpidlj  and 
euergeticaily  as  they  rush  upon  a  foe  in  the  field.  They  fbigot  thor 
ooutitry  in  the  ambitious  clash  of  opinion,  and  formed  parties  iHiich  em- 
ployed themselves  iti  intrig^uing  against  their  political  opponents,  and 
Strengthening  themselves,  without  duly  reflecting  that  their  efforts  should 
be  less  directed  to  ambitious  than  to  useful  things — less  to  private,  and 
more  to  pubHc  objects. 

Power  >may  repress  the  expresnon  but  cannot  control  the  course  of 
opinion.  It  cannot  prevent  the  gfrowth  and  maturity  of  principles 
nurtured  in  secrecy  and  awaiting  opportunity  for  action.  It  is  therefore 
unsafe  for  power  to  rely  upon  the  run  of  chances,  which  may  be  now 
aiid  then  as  propitious  as  the  dice  are  with  the  gambler,  but  are  more 
frequently  disastrous.  The  Emperor  of  France  possesses  noble  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  good.  He  cannot  fail  to  see  the  advantages  and 
&ults  of  his  predecessors  since  the  revolution,  and  it  is  equally  eassy  for 
Inm  to  profit  by  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  his  own  not  an  exoeptionsd 
case,  if  he  himself  does  not  think  so.  It  is  well  the  book  of  history  is 
open  before  him.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  reading.  He  'faae 
b^n  eminently  successful  in  subduing  the  restless  spirits  in  his  country, 
fliat  would  not  tolerate  peace,  nor  endmre  any  political  system  but  that 
which  is  based  on  objectionable  and  impracticable  grounds.  The  taiAc  of 
consolidation  still  remains  to  be  executed,  wifh  a  due  consideration  of 
the  reeponsibiBty  which  can  be  lightened  in  no  other  manner.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this  way  in  a  short  time.  The  reflecting  part  of  the 
world  look  prospectively  with  no  fittio  anxiety.  Man  is  becoming  every 
day  something  beyond  a  theory  to  liis  rulers,  and  his  ndeie  aie  daZly  ex- 
pected to  become  more  practical  in  his  behafip. 
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to  cKscloM  ilMl^  %  MMOtkig  tba  diffdWDOM  betKMoi 
iml  «r  imkMm  mtioiis  m  wtU  ae  ■— awiitifinoi  and  ^hMving  tli«B8  kf 
HMB  Mia  <«ii|9B  ewmgk  for.aU.  The  minmaee  of  pMMiMEify  and  lumU 
■Mi  hai  b—aao  hag  Mtarfed  by  ilactioa  than  l»y  the  ■rffiAnew  rf  nikaif 
la  JPnBca  this  his  heeninon  thecaae  than  in  aoy  othar  oiviliMd  eoHiitn^ 
oiaaii|^  fca  A»  liy^f  imaginntiroin  of  the  jieopfe,  which,  fixing  en  cwtaw 
aheteaot  ftraihi^  did  aet  pemit  then  to  donbt  the  naliiatiim  of  theur 
iiiAe%  wiihoat  reflaatiBg  that  aaeh  truthe,  if  eatablidiedi  woidd  aender 
the  aewmity  iur  aU  goiwmnMmt  aweleiM,  by  the  pwfiMt  state  to  whioh 
aoeiety  javt  Ittue  anived.  The  fiiMt  that  nothing  ie  or  oaa  he  peifiBot 
uidertbe  «a»  and  that  hmnan  peogiessiou  eaanot  caaee  its  movanent^ 
the  Fiemdnnan  leaes  eight  of  akc^fethev  in  his  political  caresr.  He 
waaAi  te  JBinp  at  oiiee  to  pesfeetion,  in  plaee  of  beiog  aaiiefied  with  that 
I  of  aodal  goad  te  whioh  the  best  eflbris  of  the  wiaest  genentioa 


laanis  Kapoleon  then  hae  a  haid  task  befoie  him*  He  hae  aubetituted 
the  will  of  one  psaetieaUy  ^peratLve  for  that  of  the  many  theoietioaUj 
impaaeticahle.  Can  he,  by  a  Gonne  no  way  justifiable  ezoept  by  th^ 
to  whick  he  may  appeid  in  the  geneial  oensent  of  the  people— 4»n  hf 
eoaweet  te  peaee  end  union  those  jamng  etements  ovev  wloch  he  now 
kokb  the  aopeiiority  p  He  may  restraiA  while  he  eantivei,  can  he  leooo- 
eile  and  hannosiise  for  the  ^ure?  The  aneient  nohleue^  we  have 
■ImpwiIj  hasre  long  heeome  of  no  moment.  It  ie  ekar  that  the  Bourhone 
can  no  men  raign  in  France  through  the  influence  of  the  ehildren  of 
the  emigraeioii  and  the  espleded  claim  of  divine  right  The  fiepublican 
part^  ilianei  whieh  hae  been  tsied  and  failed^  is  that  whieh  meat  threatsne 
fltepiPeaant  i^gime  in  the  event  of  a  fayomable  opportanity  ooeaniai^ 
But  'diie  party  is  not  as  namereus  out  of  Paris  ae  it  is  generally  imagined 
k^  he^  and  will  scaroely  torn  the  scale  against  the  suffirages  of  th# 
•omitrvi  whidi  will  ne  doubt  fe^  its  inflaenoe.  But  then  comes  the 
difficoby  whieh  is  always  encountered  in  electiye  royalty :  Will  the  next 
candidate  for  imperial  honoors  be  popular  or  ania-.popu]ary  gi^'^  with 
talenie  te  unite  alleoffimges^  or  id;iurty  destitute  of  alnlity  ?  These  ia  ne 
iatiiiHB  iliain  body  the  mfinenoe  of  whieh  can  be  snbei^uted  for  indi- 
yidnaldoitiengy.  In  that  caae  "  the  weaker  must  go  to  the  wally"  or 
tbe  Bwefd  of  the  army  be  £nng  into  the  prepondenting  aeale,  and  the 
old  tale  of  the  rale  of  the  Csesars  be  revifed,  te  teraoiBate'— these  leaet 
saad  in  history  too  well  know  in  what  manner. 

J^apoieen  liie  soldier  imagined  that  the  honours  he  lavished  iqien  the 
sdsvidnak  who  served  under  him  would  create  a  seoee  of  gcatefid 
at  in  an  inflnential  body  of  hie  eob^eots.  He  should  hawe  knoen 
Us  Astffust  of  mankind,  sometimes  avowed,  that  the  lessons  of  in* 


gntatnde.  te  the  subject  fisom  erowns,  grown  preverbiaJ^  had  alwaji 

i^iect  on  that  ground  was  the 


sd  that  the  adfaerenee  of  the  sdb^ject  on  that  ground  ^ 
•ohesense  of  a  rope  of  ssmd.  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  Men  into  thie 
flRor.  ijQualty  £ftllaekma»  it  is  probable,  wiU  the  idea  prove^  that  Us 
aoBBiiMHtioB  ef  a  sneeessor  wiU  he  respected.  The  Frendbi  people  magr 
all^ii  that  his  dection  was  penoaal,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
efaaddft  theaaselees  and  their  posterity  widi  rukn  in  aa  heieditaiy 
Bucoession. 

There  are  great  difficulties  on  all  sidesy  therefore,  upon  the  future  state 
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of  France.  The  refleottre  cannot  view  Uiem  widioiit  anxiety  when  ihar 
eflBect  upon  the  peace  of  Eorope  is  considered.  That  France  should  be 
strong  she  must  be  free  of  domestic  broils.  On  the  North  and  East  tlie 
nnion  of  semi-civilisation,  represented  in  that  Cerberus,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria — ^fbr  their  triple  sympatiiies  are  one  as  anti-constitutionalists 
—that  union  holds  but  one  opmion  on  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  uphold  absolutism,  and  to  continue 
to  make  subservient  to  their  principle  the  bodies  and  souls  of  sAtiona 
worthy  of  becoming  more  enlightened  and  happier.  Whatever  pro- 
testations the  governments  thus  inclined  may  make,  thw  aim  is  the  same 
uncompromising  thing,  not  to  be  resisted  but  by  powers  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  England  and  France  are  at  present  adequate  to  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  to  them  may  be  added  as  auxiliary  one  or  two  smaller  states.  The 
integrity  of  each  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  other.  England  and  ite 
people  of  all  degrees  move  together.  We  have  learned  by  forbearance 
and  self-control  to  become  a  united  people.  We  know  bow  little  aa 
adverse  government  can  do  of  itself  in  modem  times,  when  the  people 
judge  for  themselves.  Formerly,  because  one  of  our  monarchs  lud  chu.m. 
to  the  throne  of  France  and  was  foiled,  we  were  taught  by  our  rulers  to 
think  a  Frenchman  the  author  of  every  crime  under  the  sun.  The 
people  became  wiser  than  their  rulers,  and  we  soon  got  to  tolerate  even  a 
f'renchman.  Thus  we  trust  it  will  be  with  the  people  of  France  in  case 
of  any  unforeseen  accident  to  its  present  ruler.  We  cannot  afford,  and  the 
world  caoDot  afford,  that  we  should  be  enemies  again  even  in  opinion  : 
moral  demonstration  will,  we  fervently  trust,  prevent  such  an  eviL 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  ruler  of  France  will  continue  to  act  as 
prudentiy  as  he  has  done  heretofore.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  too 
sanguine  that  tiie  movements  of  the  French  people  in  future  will  be  self- 
denying  and  identified  with  further  improvement,  looking  to  principles 
alone.  We  are  folly  aware  that  abstract  truth  is  a  goal  only  to  be  ap- 
proached, never  to  be  attained  in  government  any  more  than  in  the 
practice  of  the  virtues.  It  is  not  adapted  to  ripen  in  a  terrestrial  soiL 
Our  desires  for  beneficial  improvement  may  be  pushed  too  rapidly  in 
practice,  but  they  must  still  be  followed  out,  and  we  know  of  no  im* 
provement  of  greater  importance  than  that  which  tends  to  render  nations 
members  of  one  peacefol  fomily,  whether  the  end  be  attained  under  a 
Victoria  or  a  Napoleon.  With  peace,  freedom  will  not  foil  to  make  its 
quiet  way,  because,  undisturbed  by  foreign  war  or  popular  revolution, 
enlightened  nations  must  progress  towards  an  improved  condition.  Cast- 
ing our  eves  the  other  day  on  a  map  of  the  European  railroads,  and 
marking  how  they  thickened  and  interlaced  westward  on  the  Continent, 
we  thought  it  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  advanced  state  of  tiie  intel« 
lectual  over  the  dark  mind  of  eastern  Europe  which  could  not  be  gain- 
said. It  is  upon  this  aspect  of  things  we  build  our  hopes.  In  the 
approximation  of  two  such  powerfol  nations  towards  similar  objects,  we 
thmk  we  perceive  a  guarantee  that  the  modem  Goths  can,  under  no 
mode,  either  of  fraud  or  force,  desolate  our  western  Rome,  quench  the 
desire  for  intellectual  advance,  or  fling  back  the  industrious  populations  of 
England  and  France  into  their  own  state  of  mental  and  bodily  serfogs^ 
thus  driving  their  blood-stained  chariot  over  the  wiser  and  worthier  wrecks 
of  more  illustrious  manhood. 
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BT  O.  ir.  THOBMBUBT. 

Ths  dlTer  plame  of  the  fountain 

Shook  in  the  sammer  vind. 
The  bright  drops  slowly  trickled 

Down  the  beech's  glossy  nnd ; 
Untiring  sweet  as  woman  s  tongue 

Those  waters  do  appear. 
That  fill  the  fountain  Beaulieu 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

The  fountain's  glittering  banner 

The  wind  blew  struggling  out. 
Sprinkling,  like  showers  of  Apri^ 

The  young  flowers  all  about ; 
With  laTish  nand  the  sea-god  flung 

The  silver  far  and  near, 
Gaily  at  Fountain  Beaulieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

Through  a  veil  of  crystal  drippings 

A  marble  form  appears : 
It  might,  indeed,  be  Niobe, 

Melting  away  in  tears  ; 
*  And  in  the  cranite  basin 

The  bubbles  swim  and  veer 
In  the  palace  fount  at  Beaulien, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

And  when  the  sun  looks  smiling  out, 

Bright  rainbow  mists  arise. 
As  glorious  as  if  Juno 

Had  sent  the  peacock's  dyes 
To  veil  her  marble  image. 

And  worshippers  to  cheer. 
Such  pleasures  are  at  Beaidieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

Gold  pared  the  stately  terrace 

Tfie  sun  of  an  Apru  mom. 
And  fax  beyond  the  gardens 

Kang  out  the  lusty  horn; 
The  dc^  were  hoarsely  baying^ 

To  wake  the  sleepers  near. 
Bousing  thy  echoes,  Beaulieu, 

in  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  court-yard  stands  a  dial. 

With  the  motto  "  Man's  a  shade," 
The  peacock,  like  a  sultan. 

His  fflory  had  displayed ; 
Througn  emeraldine  lustre 

Musnes  of  gold  appear 
Beside  the  Fountain  Beaulieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
The  cock,  that  stately  monarch. 

Led  out  his  chattering  wives. 
The  lime  trees  all  in  blossom 

Were  grown  to  mountain  hiyes, 
The  pigeons  on  the  gables 

Were  cooing  without  fear 
Above  thy  fountain,  Beaulieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
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The  qiMf  firom  the  miuio  wtAer 

Drove  .off  Ibe  «niiiiDg  bees. 
Its  babbk  dzowned  the  throshies'  aong 

Among  thedev^r  trees; 
Agdnst  ihe  sky  of  azure 

The  doye'a  white  wmgs  i^pear 
Beside  the  f  onotain  Beaulien, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  jear. 

Soft  shone  the  son  of  Apdl 

J/pon  the  swarded  grass, 
e  gleams  from  amW  doudings 
Over  the  green  turf  pass ; 
The  bladduxd  piped  and  flaied. 

The  throstle  chanted  clear 
Beside  the  Fountain  Beanilieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  jeac 
And  stately  down  the  river. 

Between  the  sloping  lawna^ 
rioated  the  swan  ajid  cygnets. 

Scaring  the  drinking  fawns ; 
Their  white  breasts  scsroely  raffled. 

The  water  cJTstal  dear — 
0  the  pleasant  lount  of  Beaolieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
The  noisy  loakB  weie  bnilding 

In  the  lows  of  lofty  elms, 
That  shook  in  tJie  breeze  of  April 

Like  plumes  in  a  thousand  nehu9 ; 
The  mom  had  come  to  the  weeping  *^ri]f^ 

And  kissed  away  each  tear, 
O  pleasant  land  of  BeauHeu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
•  The  sun  on  Uioniied  windows 

Shone  with  a  lustre  rare. 
The  mole  came  up  from  his  winter  .gpta^t^ 

The  snake  from  its  silent  lair  ; 
The  swallow  tired  with  travel. 

The  jToung  birds'  carols  cheer 
The  noisy  woods  of  Beaulieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
The  bursts  of  sun  so  knghter-like 

With  fitful  joy  bioke  ant ; 
The  lark,  blue  heaven's  hennit, 

Sprang  up  from  the  fields  without ; 
White  in  the  happy  sunli^t 

The  rooks'  black  wings  appear,^-* 
'Twas  at  the  EountaiuBeaulieu, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 
The  clock  in  the  great  oourt  tuxiet 

Shone  glietening  in  the  sun. 
But  Tim^  with  shadowy  fingw, 

Athwait  the  dias  began 
To  point  to  noon  and  evening; 

Alasi  to  mom  teo  near; 
O  pleasant  Fountain  Boaulien, 

In  the  sprii^  tiM  of  the  jmr. 
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THE  FREBENDAEY*B  DAUQiHTER. 

BT  THE  AUTBOB  09  "^H«  UKHOLT  WISH.* 


A  Bumnr  country  lectory.  The  windows  of  a  small  Toom  open  to  m 
Terdant  lawn^  where  the  autumn  nowofs  wwe  blooming^  in  crasterSy  nnder 
file  genial  lieaims  of  Ibe  morning  sun,  and  a  well-spread  breakfast-table^ 
drawn  to  the  windows  and  waiting  for  its  guests,  presented  a  pleasanl 
picture  of  Eqgfidb  eomfbrt 

The  first  to  enter  the  room  was  a  £ur  girl  of  winning  lordiBess,  ibe 
onhr  child  of  the  house,  and  the  more  precious,  perhaps,  that  two  sisters 
had  died  in  childhood.  She  came  dancing  in,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling 
and  the  curls  of  her  light  hair  waving.  Her  features  were  of  a  charm- 
ing  delieaey  rarely  seen,  and  her  compleadon  £Eur  and  bright,  it  was 
Muria  Remar. 

Dr.  Hemar  came  next,  caafrying  his  shoTcl  hat.  A  tall,  pale  man,  irith 
those  abstracted  looks  that  one  is  apt  to  fiemcy  characteristic  of  an  intel- 
lectnal  clergyman,  and  a  nervous  restlessness  of  the  bands.  There  was  a 
connderable  liheness  between  him  and  his  daughter,  but  in  complexion 
Ike  was  darker,  his  hair  bemg  of  a  fine  brown.  Mrs.  Remar  followed,  and 
ftey  sat  down  to  breakout 

The  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  one  point :  the  approaching  ih- 
parture  of  Dr.  Remarks  enrate.  A  painstaking,  hard-working  man,  who  had 
held  the  ]^oe  under  the  three  preceding  rectors  (those  cadiedral  firings 
dhen  change  hands),  altogether  for  two-and-twenty  years,  and  was  now 
rewarded  with  a  substantial  benefice  of  150?.  per  annum.  Dr.  Remar 
was  thinking  how  to  replace  him,  and  was  running  over  in  his  head  aH 
flie  lower  -fey  of  clergy  congregated  in  Closefora,  the  ndghbonring 
cathedral  town,  when  his  man-servant  entered  with  the  letters. 

Avnbrook  Rectory  and  village  were  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Oloseford,  and  this  morning  post  was  from  that  place  only-:  the  London 
letters,  when  there  were  any,  came  some  hours  later  in  the  day.  Two 
letters  and  the  county  newspaper 'Andrew  laid  before  his  master.  Dr. 
Bemar  put  on  his  classes — ^he  was  near-sighted  by  nature,  not  with  age— - 
and  opened  one  ofthe  letters. 

The  doctor  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  contents  :  he  looked  at  the  sidea^ 
he  looked  at  the  middle,  he  looked  at  the  be^nning,  he  looked  at  the 
signature ;  and  then  the  doctor  tumed.pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  finally 
hiked  at  bis  daughter. 

**  Maria,  here's  an  oflfer  of  marriage  fiw  you  V* 

K  the  doctor  was  perturbed,  she  was  not ;  and  Ihe  amused,  aQ-uncoof 
scious  glance  she  raised  to  her  father,  proved  that  her  heart  was  as  yet 
nntoudbed. 

«  The  epistle"— (cough)— « is  firom  mj  fnend"— (cough,  cough)— 
"  what's  the  matter  with  my  throat  ?"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  but  the  truth 
was,  he  was  agitated.  ''  Give  me  some  more  tea,  Elizabeth — from  my 
finend.  Dr.  Gore.** 

If  aria  laughed  oat,  unrestrasned.  <<  Why^  neaptk !  I  like  Dr.  Gere 
veiy  yfM  as  a  prebendaiy,  as  yoor  finend,  but  he  is  too  old  fer  me  ta 
manyl    He  is  older  than  yon !" 
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**  He's  on  the  verge  of  fifty,*'  observed  the  doctor.  "  NeverHielen,  my 
dear,  he  makes  you  a  very  handsome  offer,  and  proposes  an  ample  settle- 
ment     And  he  is  our  sub-dean  I*' 

'<  I  wish  people  would  leave  Maria  alone  T  exclaimed  Mrs.  Remary 
struggling  between  tears  and  peevishness.  *^  This  is  the  second  officioiis 
offer  she  has  had.  She  is  our  only  ^hild ;  why  should  they  want  to  take 
her  away  from  us  ?" 

"  Dear  mamma,"  wluspered  Maria,  drawing  her  mother's  hand  within 
heis,  "  be  not  afraid.  I  would  rather  be  with  you  and  papa  than  with 
all  the  sub-deans  in  the  Church." 

«  What  answer  am  I  to  make,  Maria  ?"  asked  Dr.  Bemar.  "  Yoa 
had  better  read  the  letter." 

"  What  you  think  best,  papa:  anything  civil.  But  I  could  not  like 
old  Dr.  Gore.  The  next  time  I  see  him,  I  fear  I  shall  laugh  in  his 
face." 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  laughing,  Maria,"  rebuked  the  doctor.  '^  You 
had  better  school  yourself  on  that  point,  child." 

Maria  looked  down,  and  compressed  her  lips,  for  she  was  on  the  veige 
of  transgressing  then.     And  the  canon  unsealed  his  other  letter. 

**  Why  this  is  from  the  general  post — oh,  I  see — ^redirected  on  here 
from  Closeford.  Curacy  vacant — title  to  orders — late  father's  friend- 
creditable  examination !  Well,  that's  fortunate,  and  will  save  me  the 
trouble  of  looking  out,  when  I  am  jast  now  so  busy  with  my  notes  to  the 
*  Divine  Commentary.' " 

"  What  are  you  talking  of  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Remar. 

^'  It's  from  my  old  tutor  at  Cambridge,  inquiring  if  I  can  give  or 
procure  a  title  to  orders  for  a  pupil  of  his,  the  son  of  a  deceased  fiiend. 
A  clever  young  man,  he  writes,  and  has  passed  a  good  examination*  It 
will  be  the  very  thing  1     He  can  come  here  for  twelve  months." 

^'  Then  you  must  change  again  at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  second 
trouble,"  urged  Mrs.  Remar. 

*'  Not  certain.  He  may  suit  my  views,  and  remain  on  for  good. 
Glad  to  do  it,  perhaps.  I  don't  suppose  he  is  a  young  fellow  with  any 
interest :  an  orphan,  Wilson  says." 

<<  What  is  the  name?"  asked  Mrs.  Bemar. 

*^  Name  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  mentions  the  name.  Oh, 
yes,  '  Chase.'  Arthur  Chase.  Well,  I  shall  answer  this  communication 
at  once,"  concluded  Dr.  Bemar,  gathering  up  his  papers,  and  rising  from 
the  breakfast-table. 

"  And  the  other  one  also,  papa,  if  you  please,"  said  Maria, 
^ "  The  other  one  ?**  cried  Dr.  Bemar,  who,  like  most  spirits  who  live 
within  themselves,  was  remarkably  forgetful  and  abstracted.     "  Oh,  true. 
I  am  sure  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.     I  fear  the  sub-dean  will  think 
you  unpardonably  insensible  to  merit,  Maria." 

'^  I  dare  say  he  will,  papa." 

II. 

Db.  Bemab  held  a  prebend's  stall  in  Closeford  Cathedral ;  and,  follow- 
ing  prebendal  custom,  prepared  in  November  to  remove  thither,  with  his 
fiimily,  for  the  audit  season.  M<ist  prebendaries  have  a  house  contiguous 
to  their  cathedral,  but  Dr.  Bemar,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
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November,  during  which  the  audit  is  held,  and  the  four  or  five  weeks  he 
was  in  residence,  generally  made  his  home  at  Arnbrook  Rectory. 
*  All  prebendaries  are  supposed  to  lie  under  an  obligation  to  reside  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  cathedral  during  four  or  five  weeks  in 
each  year.  It  is  called  **  being  in  residence."  During  this  period  they 
ought  to  attend  prayers  in  the  cathedral  once  each  day  (not  taking  any 
portion  of  the  duty),  and  to  preach  the  sermon  on  Sunday  mornings — 
that  is,  four  or  five  sermons  in  all,  but  this  latter  duty  they  may  delegate 
to  a  minor  canon.  No  very  arduous  task,  reader.  I  think  you  and  I 
'would  hold  a  stall  in  a  cathedral  if  we  could  get  it.  And  for  which  they 
receive — I  don't  like  to  say  how  much,  for  fear  somebody  should  bring 
an  action  against  me  for  Ubel. 

Before  Dr.  Bemar  departed  for  Closeford,  the  new  curate,  Arthur 
Chase,  arrived  at  the  rectory.  The  RevereTid  Arthur  Chase  he  was  now, 
for  the  Bishop  of  Closeford  had  obligingly  put  him  through  the  necessary 
preliminaries.  It  was  evening  when  he  arrived.  He  had  taken  the  half- 
past  five  o'clock  coach  from  Closeford,  and  was  set  down  about  half-past 
six  at  the  rectory-gate.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Remar  had  strolled  out  a(^r 
their  dinner,  but  Maria  was  in  the  garden,  and  saw  him  get  off  the 
coach.     The  young  clergyman  came  up  to  her,  and  introduced  himself. 

What  most  struck  Maria  was  the  remarkable  contrast  he  presented  to 
their  late  curate.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Hall  was  a  meek,  retiring  man 
of  six  or  seven-and-forty  years,  very  humble,  very  silent,  especially  when 
in  the  presence  of  his  rector's  fomily,  and  in  person  very  plun.  Maria 
never  remembered  him  to  have  voluntarily  addressed  her  but  once,  and 
then  he  had  called  her  '^  Miss.''  But  look  at  the  one  now  before  her  I 
A  tall,  elegant  man,  of  great  personal  attractions,  whose  bearing  and 
manners  were  high-bred  and  refined,  who  conversed  with  her  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  perfect  equality,  who  made  himself,  at  once,  the  easy,  agreeable 
companion,  who  was  evidently  quite  as  much  at  home  in  good  society  as 
she  was,  and  who— in  short,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  who  won  her  good 
will,  off-hand. 

Not  only  Maria's.  The  doctor  and  Mrs.  Remar,  the  parishioners,  the 
fiEffmer  and  his  fiunily  whose  house  was  to  be  his  home,  for  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  lodgings  of  the  late  curate,  all  were  wonderfully  taken 
with  the  young  minister.  And  when  Sunday  came,  and  he  read  himself 
in,  in  a  clear,  low,  earnest  voice,  and  preached  a  sermon,  which,  whether 
it  was  his  own  or  not,  was  of  persuasive  eloquence,  the  opulent  fiEumers 
openly  congratulated  the  rector  on  his  choice,  and  the  latter  imparted  his 
satisfaction  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  in  this  general  gratulation  none 
TedA||bered  that  a  persuasive  voice  and  eloquent  tongue  may  belong  to 
a  olainan  as  well  as  a  good  one— minister  of  the  Gospel  though  he  be. 

"  I  shall  ask  him  to  come  up  and  dine  with  us,  after  the  second 
service,"  said  the  rector  to  his  wife,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  the  rector  had  better  have  let  it  alone.  Though  how  did  he 
foresee,  at  that  early  stage,  that  the  less  Mr.  Chase  and  Maria  saw  of 
each  other,  the  better.  He  could  not  look  into  their  hearts,  and  read 
the  £Eivourable  impression  which  had  been  mutually  made. 

Not  until  the  next  Saturday  did  Dr.  Remar  and  his  family  leave  for 
Closeford.  But  in  that  seven  days  Maria  had  been  more  in  the  society 
of  the  new  curate  than  she  had  been  in  that  of  the  old  one  in  all  her  life. 
Not  a  day  but  he  had  spent  part  of  it  at  llie  rectory,  scarcely  a  day  but 
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ke  jobfid  Mk«  Remar  and  Matia  ia  tiwr  walks,  tha  doctor  beia^  baaad 
as  usual  in  hia  atudy,  up  to  his  eyes  in  ink  and  manuscripts.  Now  ba 
waa  diaitering  to  uem  whiist  'my  wocked,  all  sorts  of  pleasant  aneo- 
dotaS)  talesof  his  ooUsge-li&--<>fooune  he  was  earful  what  be  said  hexa 
— romiiiiaceiioes  of  his  eaiiy  home,  another  countiy-iectoiy,  and  of  hia 
\aalti  but  neve^to-be-£orgotten  mother ;  unreserved  accounts  of  his  uncle, 
and  his  fine  pnmertyy  and  all  he  had  done  for  him,  for  Mr.  Chase  made 
no  seczet  that  his  own  had  been  a  thoughtless  career,  speaking  of  it  in 
terms  of  contrition.  Now  he  would  tie  up  flowers,  and^  pluck  the  dyin^ 
leiiives  off  Mrs.  Eamar's  plants;  now  he  would  come, 'laughing,  up  to* 
ihe  rectory,  with  a  great  quart  stone  bottle,  ficom  good  Dame  Giles,  far 
some  more  *^  stuff  for  her  rheumatiz,"  as  the  late  curate  had  been  wont 
to  do,  only  that  i^  in  his  shy  modesty,  would  seek  the  supply  &om  the 
faausekeepec,  not  from  Mrs.  Bemar ;  now  he  would  steoll  forth  in  the 
mumy  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Remar  and  Maria,  to  see  and  be  introduced 
to  some  other  house-oonfined  dame;  and  in  the  evening  he  would  he 
there  making  the  teSrtable  pleasant,  and  arousing  the  studious,  abstracted 
leetor  to  cheer&lness.  Altogether,  when,  on  the  Saturday,  Maria  sat  in 
the  carriage  on  her  way  to  Closefoid,  she  may  be  pardoned  for  letting^ 
her  thoughts  run  wild  on  the  new  and  attractive  companion  they  were 
leaving  behind*  They  were  to  return  to  the  rectory  for  Christmas,  to 
lemain ;  and  Maria  already  wished  the  time  was  come. 

III. 

It  came :  and  it  went.  The  clear,  frosty  month  of  January,  the 
warmer  but  less  fine  February  came  in,  each  in  its  turn,  and  Marc^ 
arrived  all  blustering,  but  giving  fair  promise  of  a  lovely  spring.  How 
&red  it  by  this  time  at  Ambrook  Rectory  ?  Reader,  you  have  little  need 
to  ask.  How  is  it  likely  to  fare  when  two  young,  and  as  yet  unoccupied 
hearts  are  thrown  into  daily  contact  ?  From  the  very  first  hour  of  their 
meeting,  that  dusk  evening  when  she  had  seen  him  get  off  the  eoach  at 
the  rectory-gate,  the  ill-fated  young  lady's  interest  had  been  strongly 
excited  towiffds  Mr.  Chase ;  and  now  that  for  some  months  they  had  been 
brought  into  companionship,  he  ever  by  her  side  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
maoSbld  attractions,  that  interest  had  deepened  into  love.  Not  the 
every-day  sentiment  which  is  usually  designated  by  the  name,  but  the 
deep,  all-absorbing  passion  that  sets  its  stamp  upon  all  the  future  life. 
The  elements  of  power^  passion  were  in  Maria  Remar's  nature^  and 
though  they  had  hitherto  lam  in  repose,  subdued  to  calmness  by  educa- 
tion and  religion,  they  arose  not  the  less  potent  now  that  their  chords 
were  touched. 

And  the  Reverend  Arthur  Chase  ?  Dissipated  as  his  college^life  had 
been,  reckless  as  its  course,  heedless  as  he  had  remained  as  to  who  suffered 
uo  that  he  obtained  the  gratification  of  the  hour,  whatever  its  nature 
might  be>  will  it  be  believed  that  a  chaste,  pure  love  had  now  for  the 
fijst  time  taken  possession  of  his  heart  ?  Yet  it  had..  He  looked  on 
Maria  Remar,  and  prayed  that  he  might  become  worthy  of  her.  HJe 
f^aaoed  back  at  his  mrmer  follies  with  loathing  and  repentance  ;  he  sin- 
eeielv  hoped  from  henceforth  to  lead  a  good  life :  was  it  that  the  ''  reli- 
gion'  had  <^oome'*  with  his  ordination,,  as  he  had  onoe  su^^sted  to  his 
uncle?    I  don't  know :  but  oertain  it  ja  that  he  had  now  Mcome  awwe 
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mi  tbftdeep  zMpaDnlnlifcy  ha  had  then  asmiBed  in  the  ri^tof  God.  No 
man  could  more  earnestly  hope  and  deaire  to  fulfil  his  dutiea  tor  tha 
fiirtuoa.  To  be  a  fiddiful  and  sincere  Christian  ministery.and  to  sometime 
eoU  Maiia  Bemar  his  wife^  were  now  the  aspirations  of  Arthur  Chase. 
No  plain  dedaration  of  love  had  passed  from  Mr*  Chase  to  Maria,  yet  die 
dear  fe«lii^  of  each  were  betrayed  in  a  thousand  ways,  quite  as 
eertainly  as  worda  could  speak  them.  But,  Heaven  bless.  Mr.  Chase'f 
innooenee !  wide  awake  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  litda 
knew  the  nice  distinctions  of  a  cadiednd  town,  or  he  never  could  hwve 
*  admitted  a  hope  that  anything  ao  obscure  as  a  curate  without  definite 
prospeets — ana  Teiy  definite  ones,  too] — ^might  dare  to  aqpire  to  the 
daugbter  of  Canon  Remar. 

A  few  weeks  more,  it  was  in  April,  and  Dr.  and  Mia.  Remar's  opticf 
wene  rent  open.  It  may  be  a  wonder  to  most  people  that  they  had  re- 
Biained  shut  so  lone :  but,  that  one  in  the  position  of  Ms.  Cliaae  could 
pnesimie  to  think  of  Maria,  never  entered  into  the  exoluaifa  ideas  of  Dc 
and  Mrs.  Bemar.  To  them  he  was  but  the  lowly  curate ;  a  clergyman^ 
it  18  true,  but  one  cast  in  quite  another  sphere ;  the  suooessor  to  ^e  shy, 
humble  drudge,  who  would  have  been  as  likely  to  raise  his  eyes  to  royalty 
for  a  wife  as  to  the  o£&hoot  of  a  prebendary.  If  you  thmk  these  dis- 
tinctions  axe  not  held  and  recognised  amongst  certain  of  the  clergy,  you 
ans  extremely  inexperienced  in  what  regards  them,  and  I  am  now  telung 
you  no  tale  of  fiction. 

The  way  in  which  it  came  out  was  very  shocking  :  everybody  said  so. 
The  doctor  had  an  attack  of  something — ^he  said  gout,  and  his  wife  said 
riiBnmatism^-bnt,  whateyer  it  was,  it  caused  him  to  keep  his  bedroom, 
and  diet  himself,  for  he  was  a  nervous  man  in  illness.  One  evening  Mrs. 
Remar,  who  had  been  sitting  with  him,  came  creeping  down  to  the 
break&st*zoom  for  bar  knitting,  which  she  only  worked  at  by  twilight 
She  had  on  list  shoeS)  not  to  disturb  the  inyalid,  who  could,  not  bear  the 
least  Boise  when  he  thought  himself  ill,  and,  pushing  open  the  room  door, 
quietly  entered.  Horror  of  horrors !  there  stood  Mr.  Chase  and  Maria 
just  outside  the  window;  his  arm  was  round  her  waist,  his  hand  clasped 
hers,  and  he  was  whispering  persuasively  to  her  in  the  &ding  light,  tbeir 
attitude,  being  unmistakably  that  of  lovers.  Of  course  it  was  very  dread- 
fiil — ve  aU  know  it,  that  is,  if  we  are  elderly — and  Mrs.  Bemar  stood 
transfixed  :  had  she  witnessed  a  bear's  paw  round  her  daughter  s  waist^ 
she  would  not  have  been  quite  so  much  shocked.  She  uttered  an  invo- 
luntary exclamation,  which  caused  Mr.  Chase  to  start  and  oelease  Maria; 
and  the  red  blood  rushed  over  his  handsome  face. 

He  oould  do  nothing  else  than  speak  out ;  which  he  AA  at  once :  all  his 
love,  all  his  hopes ;  how  tenderly  he  was  attached  to  Maria,  how  fervently 
he  trusted  some  day  to  make  her  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bemar  would  have  pre* 
ferred,  of  the  two,  to  hear  he  was  attached  to  her.  She  was  too  angry, 
too  dismayed,  to  reply.  Of  impassible  general  temperament,  she  was 
eapaULe,  like  Maria,  of  bebg  aroused  to  great  excitement,  and  she  flew 
np-stflifs  to  Dr.  Bemar. 

The  doctor,  for  some  time,  could  not  make  out  what  was  the  disturb- 
ance, for  with  her  frantic  lamentations  and  hysterical  sobs,  his  wife  was 
paitiif  unintriligihle.  But  when  he  did  comprehend  the  matter,  he 
tamUed  out  of  bed  with  as  little  ceremony  as  any  doctor  of  divinity  ever 
tttmUed  oi]t.y^  and»  forgetting  his  gout  and  his  rheumatism,  thrust  a 
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portion  of  his  doilies  over  his  night  attire,  and  sent  his  wife  to  order  vp 
Mr.  Chase. 

When  the  yonog  deigyman  entered,  all  agitated  though  he  was,  tbe 
appearance  or  his  rector  struck  him  as  being  somewhat  ludicrous.  The 
doctor  had  been  startied  out  of  a  doze,  that  light  sleep  which  is  apt  -bo 
steal  over  invalids  as  the  daylight  fades,  and  he  looked  but  half  awake  ; 
his  £eu»  paler  even  than  usual,  and  his  long  hair  standing  on  end,  just  as 
if  he  had  been  drawn  through  a  hedge.  Dr.  Remar  has  been  accused  of 
affectation  in  thus  wearing  his  hair  longer  than  is  customary,  but  those 
who  were  prone  to  say  so  knew  little  of  him :  carelessness,  inattention  to 
personal  appearance,  had  to  do  with  the  habit,  not  affectation.  He  was 
struggling  into  a  waistcoat  when  Mr.  Chase  entered,  and  down  he  sat  in 
his  night-shirt  sleeves. 

In  vain  Mr.  Chase  offered  explanations.  Dr.  Remar  could  not  under- 
stand them :  he  really  could  not.  His  mind  refused  to  take  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  an  unknown  deacon  to  feJl 
in  love  with  a  Miss  Remar. 

'<  Are  you  in  the  full  possession  of  your  senses,  sir  ?"  he  demanded  at 
length,  after  listening  to  what  Arthur  had  to  say. 

•*  Why  yes,  sir,  I  hope  so,"  deprecated  Mr.  Chase. 

"  It  seems  to  me  not,*'  retorted  the  rector ;  "  or  else  that  you  are  for- 
getting all  ideas  of  social  decency,  a  more  reprehensible  crime  than  the 
other.  Do  you  know  that  the  young  lady  whom  you  would  lower  by 
your  pretensions  is  my  daughter,  and  that  I  am  Prebendary  Remar  ?" 

« I  am  of  good  family,  sir,  as  you  are  aware,"  suggested  the  young 
clergyman.  "  And  though  it  would  appear  unseemly  for  me  to  aspire 
to  Miss  Remar  under  my  present  circumstances,  I  hope  I  am  not  gcnng 
to  remain  a  curate  all  my  life." 

'^  Have  the  goodness  to  confine  yourself  to  facts,  not  hopes,"  coldly 
interposed  Dr.  Remar.  "  You  are  obscure,  sir — excuse  me,  I  don't  enter 
into  what  you  advance  about  ^  family' — as  a  clergyman,  you  are  ohscure, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  I  was  a  curate  myself  once ;  we  roust  all  be 
curates ;  but  our  promotion  was  assured  before  we  entered  the  Church." 
— Dr.  Remar's  thoughts  were  probably  reverting  to  his  brethren  of  the 
stalls,  as  he  spoke  collectively. — "  We  had  interest  to  push  us  on:  you 
have  none.  Sir,  it  is  a  positive  insult  to  our  order  for  you  to  cast  a 
thought  towards  Miss  Remar." 

''  Dr.  Remar,"  exclaimed  Arthur,  much  agitated,  ^^  you  look  but  on  the 
worst  side  of  things.  I  am  not  without  friends :  my  uncle,  from  his 
wealth  and  position,  must  possess  some  interest,  and  he  will  no  doubt  use 
it  for  me.  I  may  not  long  remain  as  I  am  now.  Should  circumstances 
change  with  me,  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  good  rank  in 
the  Church,  may  I  then  hope  to  renew  my  »Idresses  to  your  daughter  ?" 

"Never,  sir!  never!  the  question  is  absurd.  If  you  ever  do  gain 
position,  it  may  not  be  for  years :  long  after  my  daughter  will  have 
wedded  in  her  own  sphere.  But  did  you  attain  to  it  to-morrow,  an 
insuperable  bar  would  still  exist:  you  have  no  private  fortune  to  settle  on 
a  wife." 

"  Ihr.  Remar,  let  me  beseech  you ** 

"  Sir,  no  more ;  our  interview  is  at  an  end,"  interrupted  the  doctor, 
imperatively,  as  he  waved  him  from  the  room.  "  Confine  your  thoughts 
in  future  to  their  proper  orlnt,  and  never  presume  to  let  them  wander  to 
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Aings  abore  it  Upon  reflecting  oTer  your  conduct^  I  think  you  will 
find  cause  for  sbame  at  having  abused  the  friendship  and  hospitality  I 
incautiously  accorded  you.  Leave  my  house  instaDtly,  and  henceforth 
bear  in  mind  that  our  relations  with  each  other  will  be  confined  to  those 
of  rector  and  curate.'' 

As  Mr.  Chase  descended  the  stairs  he  came  upon  Maria.  She  was 
lingering  in  the  recess  leading  to  the  breakfast-room  door,  the  rays  of 
the  hall  lamp  fidling  aslant  ^er  dress.  Terrified,  sick,  and  shivering, 
ahe  had  been  dreading  the  termination  of  the  interview.  He  pushed 
open  the  room  door,  dj«w  her  in,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

«  Oh,  Arthur !  what  hope  is  there  ?" 

^<  None^  Maria,  for  the  jpresent,'*  he  answered ;  and  he  put  aside  her 
clustering  curls,  and  held  her  pale  cheek  against  his.  "  Your  fiither  is 
bitterly  against  it:  it  is  useless  for  me  to  conceal  it,  for  you  had  better 
leam  the  truth  fix>m  me,  my  darling,  than  from  him.  In  honour,  Maria, 
I  ought  not  to  be  with  you ;  and  we  may  not  again  meet.*' 

A  low,  wailing  cry  of  pain  burst  from  her. 

''  I  may  not  fetter  you  by  vows,  Maria,"  he  resumed ;  '^  I  dare  not,  in 
honour,  speak  to  you  of  hope  for  the  future.  Yet  in  my  own  heart  hope 
is  strong :  it  whispers  that  our  separation  will  not  be  for  always,  though 
we  must  part  for  a  time.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  my  dearest, 
until  that  time  shall  come !     And  should  it  never  come " 

He  stopped  in  agitation :  he  could  not  speak  calmly  of  that  probability. 
The  tears  were  streaming  from  Maria's  eyes,  and  she  clung  to  him  in  the 
bitter  overwhelming  of  despair.  But  Mr.  Chase  knew  that  he  was  trans- 
mssing,  in  thus  prolonging  their  interview:  honour  was  alive  within 
him  now,  however  dead  it  might  once  have  been,  and  with  a  brief,  fervent 
embrace,  a  passionate  straining  of  her  to  his  beating  heart,  he  turned  to 
the  hall  door  and  passed  out  of  it.  Maria  clasped  her  hands  together, 
w€tching,  through  the  glass  doors,  the  last  of  that  form  which  had 
become  so  necessary  to  her  existence.  But  at  that  moment  she  heard 
her  father's  voice  calling  harshly  to  her.  '^  It  is  killing  me,"  she  mur- 
mnred,  as  she  turned  to  obey. 

A  good  thing  if  it  had  kiUed  her. 

IV. 

The  months  went  on  to  the  autumn*  At  the  window  of  her  dressing- 
room,  in  the  prebendal  residence  at  Closeford,  wluch  window,  by  way  of 
prospect,  haa  the  cathedral  walls,  and  some  restless  rooks  that  were 
always  flying  about  and  cawing,  sat  Maria  Remar,  her  weakened  frame 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  the  hectic  of  some  disorder  that  looked 
very  like  consumption  deepening  her  cheek  and  glistening  in  her  eye. 

The  events  of  the  previous  April  had  been  too  much  for  her.  The 
forced  separation  from  Arthur  Chase  had  impaired  her  health  and 
atrengih.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Remar  had  pointed  out  to  her  the  impossibility 
of  her  ever  seeing  him  more,  and  to  ffuard  against  that  event  happemng 
accidentally,  die  was  at  once  removed  to  Closeford.  She  bowed  to  the 
will  of  her  parents :  she  was  by  fiur  too  dutiful  a  child,  had  been  too 
correctly  brought  up,  to  attempt  to  see  or  hear  from  Mr.  Chase  clan- 
destinely; but  the  incessant  struggle  going  on  within  her,  the  achinf 
nusery  that  filled  her  hearty  the  siknce  in  which  she  buried  her  inwara 
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life,  told  upon  ber  bodOy  bealth.    No  partknilar  disease  fell  over  her ; 
nothing  except  deUfitf ;  but  when  the  weeks  and  months  wore  on,  =mtA 
Ae  .grew  worse,  da./  by  day,  the  £rame  weaker,  the  ehedc  brighter,  aciii 
the  fiice  and  hands  more  attenuated,  then  people  said  that  Mana  Remax 
waa  dying.     Oh!  it  was  a  fearful  time  for  Dr.  Hemarl    To  sacrifiee  Jbis 
cherished  pride  and  suffer  his  daughter  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  "  society  ^ 
and  become  one  with  that  poor,  obscure  curate ;  or  to  see  her  die  befox« 
his  eyes !    He  had  to  choose  one  of  the  two  alternatives.     But  the  pre* 
judices  of  a  prebendary,  at  least  such  a  one  as  Dr.  Remar,  when  were 
they  oreroome?    His  were  not;   for  they  formed  part  and  parcel  oi 
himself.     It  was  asserted,  in  the  precincts,  that  Mxis.  Remor  went  down 
upon  her  knees  to  her  husband,  beseeching  him  to  relent  and  to  save 
their  child.     £ut  this  may  not  have  been  ^e.     It  b  certain  that  tSrs. 
Remar  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  gprief  so  excessive  that  it  could  not 
be  restrained  before  her  friends  and  visitors,  though  she  only  spoke    to 
them  of  Maria's  illness,  never  of  its  cause,  or  hinting  at  Mr.  Chase.     Hut 
there  was  no  relenting  on  the  canon's  part,  for  his  curate  remaiaed 
nnsnmmoned  and  unnoticed  at  Ambrook,  and  Maria  grew  daily  nearer 
to  the  grave.     It  may  be,  that  Dr.  Remar  did  not  take  this  sombre  view 
of  her  case,  that  he  thought  time  would  suffice  to  restore  her  to  ^health, 
or  that  some  miracle  would  be  wrought  upon  her. 

One  day,  about  eleven  o'clock.  Dr.  Remar,  with  his  usual  abstracted 
air  and  resUess  step,  was  leaving  the  cathedral,  after  morning  prayers, 
when,  as  he  emerged  from  the  cloisters,  his  servant,  old  Andrew,  stepped 
up  to  him. 

''  A  gentleman  has  been  waiting  to  see  you,  almost  ever  »noe  ten 
o'clock,  sir,"  he  observed.     "  Mr.  Chase.*' 
"  Who  ?"  cried  Dr.  Remar,  arousing  himself. 

<<Mr.  Chase,  from  Ambrook,"  repeated  Andrew.  ''He  is  m  tbe 
study,  sir." 

''The  insolence — the  presummg  insolence  of  the  fellow  to  intrude  into 
ray  very  house !"  muttered  Dr.  Remar,  striding  on  briskly.  ''  It  is  well 
for  him  his  twelvemonth  is  nearly  up." 

He  went  in  with  the  sternest  possible  expression  of  face,  and  his  brown 
hair  straggling  about  more  than  ever :  it  somehow  had  a  knack  of  doing 
so,  if  anything  put  him  out.  But  his  visitor  came  forward  to  greet  him, 
with  a  bright  smile  and  a  beaming  glance. 

''  Insolent !"  muttered  the  canon  again.  ''  To  what  am  I  indebted  for 
this  unexpected  visit  ?"  he  haughtily  inquired,  vouchsafing  no  previoas 
courtesy  of  words,  and  standing  bolt  upright  near  the  door. 

'*  I  have  come  to  ask  for  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence,  sir,"  lepHed  the 
curate.  ''  Yesterday  afternoon's  post  brought  me  some  most  unexpected 
news.  My  poor  cousin,  Somerset  Chase,  has  met  with  an  accidental 
death,  boating  at  Oxford.  And  my  uncle  has  summoned  me  to  his  pie* 
sence  without  delay." 

'<  Without  reference  to  my  convenience,  I  suppose,"  observed  the 
stately  prebendary. 

*^  Under  the  circumstances.  Dr.  Remar,  I  hope  you  will  aeeord  it 'to 
me.  There  may  be  business  to  be  gone  through :  I  don't  know.  I  am 
the  heir,  now." 

<<  What  ?*'  cried  Dr.  Remar,  a  little  more  briskly. 

<<Theheirto  the  family  estates  and  to  Somerset  Eftdk*   JMy  andaiias 
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jio  cAer  diild  imng.     GM  knows  I  siaeenlj  brieve  toe  my  poor  i 

>lnit — but— 'in  the  midft  of  it,  Dr.  Bemar,  there  is  athonriit ibat  will 

intnHte-that '' 

^  '^That  wbat,  sir?"  intemipfaBd  &e  doctor,  pitting  a  iuddeQ atop  to 
hoB  eurate-B  besxtatum. 

''  It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  these  matters,  with  my  coosin  yet 
miburied,  but — may  I  not  hope,"  he  continued,  still  a  little  Aentatungly, 
and  bis  ixa  leatures  flushing,  '<  that,  with  this  wonderful  change  in  my 
prospecte,  I  may  be  albwed,  on  my  return,  to  see  Miss  Eemar  ?  I  hear, 
sb,  she  is  fearfully  ilL" 

**  Miss  Remar  is  not  in  robust  health,"  replied  the  doctor.  ^'  iBui— to 
bring  our  present  interview  to  a  close — I  will  accord  yon  the  leave  of 
absence  yon  require,  in  consideration  of  the  melanoholy  circumstaaoes 
under  which  it  is  demanded.  Pray  present  my  compliments  and  con^- 
dolences  to  Mr.  Ghaae." 

That  last  sentence  was  quite  sufficient — at  least  Arthur  thought  it  so 
— ^to.^ve  promise  that  the  heir  to  the  broad  lands  of  Someiset,  evem 
though  he  did  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Remar,  would  be  xeceiTed  on  a 
very  different  footing  from  what  the  poor  curate  had  been. 

And  so  it  proved.  On  Arthur's  return,  he  made  his  proposals  in  due 
form,  badced  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome  settlement,  and  was  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  Maria. 

Only  just  before  it  took  place,  on  that  same  morning,  had  she  leamt 
from  OBr  modier  the  change  in  her  prospects.  She  vras  ^painfully  agi- 
tated when  he  entered,  and  he  scarcely  less  so  at  witneanng  the  fearM 
change  that  a  few  months'  mental  disease  had  wroaght.  "No  words,  at 
the  moment,  passed  between  them,  but  as  the  door  closed  behind  Mr. 
Chase  and  he  advanced  towards  her,  Maria  rose  into  a  standing  posture, 
and  ataggering  a  £ew  steps  forward,  fieunted  as  he  caught  her. 

V. 

Now  it  is  io  be  hoped  that  the  diligent  reader  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  paper  whi(£  ]»eceded  this,  odierwise  he  may  be  at  a  fault  to 
undantond  these  concluding  p^ges,  for  we  must  now  eo  bade  to  Lavinia 
Glyxm.     She  was  staying,  when  we  last  saw  her,  at  that  quiet  little  sea- 
coast  town  in  Susses.     Not  many  weeks  after  the  .departure  of  him, 
whom  sAe  only  kndw  by  the  name  of  Somerset,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glynn, 
fidgety  as  ever,  discovered  that  the  sea-side  did  not  agree  with  them, 
any  more  than  Norfolk  had  done,  and  they  removed  from  it,  and  took  up 
their  :final  abode  in  London.     But  what  a  life  was  Lavinia's !  her  ^"^ 
thoughts,  wild  and  unsubdued  as  they  had  always  been,  were  conoentred 
upon  him  whom  she  had  set  up  in  her  heart  to  worship.     As  the  montha 
dragged  their  ^kyw  length  along,  and  he  never  came,  or  sent  her  word  or 
token,  the  anguish  of  her  reflections  deepened  into  despair,  but  sucU 
despair  that  the  calm  mind  can  form  no  idea  of.     Night  and  day,  m^ht 
md  day,  she  had  no  rest,  or  if  she  did,  of  «beer  nature's  weariness,  si^ 
into  A  troubled  sleep,  her  dreams  but  re»ewed  her  wakmg  misery,   by 
portraying  the  form  of  Mr.  Somerset.  k^\.^  si^^ 

It  c;^rt£nly  cannot  be  necessary  to  explain  ^«»«  *^i^™^,^^ 
and  Arthm-  Chase  were  one  and  the  same  poiron,  fwr  J*^^J^^^^    *^aa 
loqg  ago  divinedj  but  itmay  be  essential  to  add  a  fact  oJwhicH  te.aa  y« 
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* 
bows  nothing,  namely,  Hiat  Mrs.  Remar  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Gljuii. 
Bat  little  inteiooune  had  been  kept  up  between  the  &milies,  living,  u 
they  did,  widely  apart ;  but  when  so  important  an  event  as  the  marriage 
4»f  Maria  di«w  on,  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Remar  thought  it  right  to  recog- 
ziiae  more  doselj  the  relationship,  andthej  forwarded,  quite  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  an  inntatbn  to  the  Glynn  family  to  visit  Arnbrobk  for 
the  ceremony. 

How  can  we  describe  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Maria  ? 
Header,  you  have  shivered  through  the  dark,  tempestuous  night,  on 
which  no  ray  of  light  has  gleamed  to  relieve  the  howling  wind,  the  terrific 
storm,  and  watcheid  it  give  place  to  the  joy  of  morning,  to  the  rising  sun, 
the  opening  flowers,  the  dewy  grass,  the  sweet  carolling  of  the  refreshed 
bixdsy  and  you  have  marvelled  at  the  change.  Even  so  was  that  wrought 
in  Maria  Remar. 

The  winter  months  had  been  spent  by  her  in  a  trance  of  happiness,  for 
they  were  again  at  Ambrook  Rectorv,  and  Mr.  Chase,  who  retained  his 
curacy,  was  at  her  side.  Her  sweet  race  was  now  radiant  with  hope,  and 
sure  never  did  a  union  appear  to  advance  under  more  genial  auspices 
than  that  of  hers  with  Arthur  Chase.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place 
in  April,  and  after  a  temporary  absence  they  were  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  the  Rectory  House,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Remar  making  their 
future  home  at  Closeford.  There  was  no  necessity  now,  in  relation  to 
pecuniary  matters,  for  Mr.  Chase  to  remain  in  the  Church,  for  his  fortune 
would  be  abundant,  but  he  preferred  to  do  so.  The  laudable,  it  may  be 
said  serious,  sentiments  which  had  latterly  grown  up  in  his  heart,  were 
not  lessened  by  his  accession  to  wealth. 

^^  Glynn?  Glynn?"  he  exclaimed,  the  name  of  these  new  relations, 
new  to  him,  grating  on  his  ear,  '^  of  what  county  are  they  ?" 

'^  No  particular  county  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Maria.  ^*  They  reside 
in  London." 

'*  London,  do  ihey,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
*^  Why  ?**  asked  Maria.  *'  Did  you  recognise  the  name  ?" 
"  Yes.  A — college  friend—of  mine  was  named  Glynn."  You  may 
well  blush,  Reverend  Arthur,  and  draw  that  girl's  fair  face  to  yours,  for 
it  is  a  blush  that  you  don't  care  she  should  penetrate.  But  it  wants  but  a 
week  now  to  the  wedding,  and  they  have  other  things  than  names  to  talk 
of.  Especially  as  Mr.  Chase  was  going  away  that  evening  for  sev^al 
days. 

^'  We  will  not  go,"  decided  Lavinia,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  invitation. 
<<  What  are  the  Remars  to  us  ?  or  this  Curate  Chase !"  The  old  habit, 
you  see,  reader,  of  consulting  her  own  imperious  will :  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glynn  acceded  passively.  They  had  never  yet  done  otherwise.  But  the 
servant,  Eliza,  the  former  dangerous  confidant,  was  Lavinia's  confidant 
still,  and  she  urged  her  young  mistress  to  reverse  her  determination. 

'^  Mr.  Somerset,"  argued  Eliza,  and  the  colour  rushed  violently  to 
Lavinia's  face,  as  it  always  did  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  ''never 
comes  to  seek  you,  he  never  means  to :  and,  were  he  so  inclined,  he  has 
no  clue  to  where  we  are." 
Lavinia  listened  impatiently. 

''  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if  you  care  to  find  him  you  must  go  out  in 
ihe  world.  You  may  drop  upon  him  in  some  odd  comer  of  it.  And  if 
not»  any  change  for  you,  Miss  Lavinia^  must  be  beneficial;  ratfier  than 
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you  AoqU  oontinae  in  ihu  deadralive  state,  without  hopey  withoat 
mo^Tgji  your  Teiy  life  buried  in  the  past !" 

^'  Inen  let  ns  go  T  exclaimed  Lavinia,  one  of  the  ideas  suggested 
serYing  to  arouse  her  out  of  her  apathy.  It  is  probable,  however,  Uiat  tike 
aerrant  had  only  spoken  interestedly :  she  may  have  had  no  objection  to 
Taiy  the  monotony  of  her  life  by  a  country  excursion.  <^  Get  over  the 
preparations  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Eliza,*^  continued  Lavinia ;  <*  we  will 
ffo  mto  Closefordshire."  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glynn  once  more  bowed  to 
ner  rededsion. 

It  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  marriage  when  the  iamily  aniTed  at 
J^jmbrook  Rectory. 

^^  How  thin  and  pale  you  arel"  exclaimed  Maria  to  her  cousm,  when 
they  were  growing  sociable.  "  I  had  always  pictured  you  as  being  so 
different — the  very  image  of  health.  You  must  have  altered  of  late  years.'* 

/' Perhaps  I  have,"  returned  Lavinia,  crimsoning  violently;  *' I  don't 
know,  fiut  tell  me  of  your  future  husband,  Maria.  Is  he  handsome  ? 
IVhat  is  his  name?*' 

*'  Arthur,"  replied  Miss  Remar,  pasdng  by  the  first  question, 

^'Arthur?"  almost  screamed  Lavinia. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Maria.     "  Do  you  not  like  the  name  ?*' 

^*^Do  I  not  Uke  itT  murmured  Lavinia  to  herself,  her  eyes  fiUing 
with  tears:  '^  what  other  name  can  to  me  bring  its  charm  with  it  ?" 

The  day  preceding  the  wedding  arrived,  and  Mr.  Chase  had  not  re* 
tunied,  but  he  was  looked  for  by  uie  evening  coach  from  Closefbrd.  An 
afternoon  stage  brought  certain  paraphernalia  connected  with  the  ap- 
nroaching  ceremony;  to  wit,  the  wreath  that  Maria  was'  to  wear,  and  the 
bonnet  for  Mrs.  Remar.  The  young  ladies  eagerly  took  up  the  wreath ; 
when  it  was  discovered  that  by  some  strange  oversight  (the  wrong  wreath 
probably  forwarded)  orange-blossoms  had  been  omitted  in  its  construction. 

"There  is  no  time  to  send  it  back/'  observed  Mrs.  Remar ;  "  we  must 
go  to  the  milliner's  in  the  village  and  get  a  few  sprays,  ^m  her,  to  mix 
with  the  wreath.     She  told  me  to-day  she  had  some  fresh  ones." 

^^ Poor  thing r  exclaimed  Maria,  "I  dare  say  she  ordered  them  on 
purpoee^  hoping  we  might  want  some.     Buy  them  all,  mamma." 

Accordingly,  when  dinner  was  over,  the  two  elder  ladies  took  thdr 
way  to  the  village,  after  these  orange-blossoms,  leavmg  Dr.  Remar  and 
Mr.  Glynn  at  the  dessert-table,  and  Lavinia  and  Maria  in  the  drawing- 
loom.  Maria  took  the  wreath  out  of  the  box,,  and  began  pulUng  out  a 
spray,  here  and  there,  to  make  room  for  the  additional  ones  she  would 
have  to  put  in. 

Just  at  this  time,  Eliza  was  in  the  kitchen,  gossiping  with  the  cook, 
when  the  evening  stage  from  Closeford,  the  very  one  which  had  first 
brought  Arthur  Chase  to  the  house,  drew  up  to  the  rectory-gate.  Eliza 
started  from  her  seat,  and  rushed  to  the  window. 

"  Is  not  that  Mr.  Somerset  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

The  cook  ranged  her  eyes  round  the  landscape,  and  ranged  them  again,  , 
before  she  answered.     <<  I  don't  see  nobody  but  Mr.  Chase." 

"  There  I  that  gentleman  commg  up  to  the  house.  He  is  leaving  the 
path  and  crossmg  the  lawn.    It  is  surely  Mr.  Somerset." 

*'  That  is  Mr.  Chase,  I  tell  you,"  cned  the  cook.  *<He  is  gomg  in 
through  the  break£Etft-room  winders :  he  often  does." 

*^  What  does  he  want  here?"  demanded  Eliza. 


2BB  Tha  Prebertdary^s^  Ikxaghier. 

<< Want  herer  i^toited  iiie  oook,  <^  wh^  (Aa^s  Mui  MJEuiai^  Bridb-^ 
groom/' 

^Hieaven  be  good  tome!"  exdaimed  Eliza,  stardingly,  ^^yon  don't 
xaesn  iottell  me  it  10  <t&a£  man  who  b  to<  many  Miss  BemarP' 

Wititonti  waitiog  for  any  answer,  aile*  ran- swiftly  fit)m>tfae  apartanenty 
ihe  cfM>k  belong  after  her  in  amasement,  and  remarking  tiiat  the  gxrl 
mnat  be  ^  gone  cmnl^"  in  die  headi 

Eliaa  came  np  with  MK  Chase  as  he  entered  the  bieakfaat'-pazloiip  by; 
the  window,  the  pleasant  apartment  which  the  reader  was  first  introdaced 
to  at  .Aoaibrook  Reetory.  The  poom  had  two  doors  to  it>  one  leading  to 
the  hall,  the  other  opening  to  the  dining-parlour.  This  latter  door  waa 
igar,  and  Dr.  Remor  and  Mr.  Glynn,  who  were  within,  oonld  hear  every 
word  that  passed.  Elliza  had  ran  so  quickly  that  her  bzeath'  waa  gone^ 
and,  without  speaking,  she  seiaed  Mr.  Chase  by  the  aim. 

^£h — what-~y0v,  Eliza!"  he  ejaculated,  his  equanimity  slightly 
sfiakeik.    ^  What  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  My  better  angel,  I  trust,"  replied  the  girl,  who,  whatever  were  her 
faults,  was.  attached  to  Lavinia  Glynn.  ^^  I  should  rather  ask  what  brings 
you  here,  Mr.  Somerset,  when  you  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  with 
Miss  Lavinia." 

f^My  good  girl,,  don't  talk  so  loud;     All  that  is  past  and  gone." 

^'  Past  and  gone  for  you,  rir,  but  not  for  her.  You  know  well  what 
took  place."' 

*^  The  truth  is,  I  was  wild  and  young,  careless  of  consequences)  and  I  did 
talk  nonsense  to  Miss  Glynn.  I  am  sorry,  and,  ware  the  time  to  oome 
over  again,  I  would  not ;  but  it  can't  be  helped  now.  Loose  my  arm,. 
ElizaJ' 

^*  Not  till  you  promise  to  make  her  reparation.  Talked  nonsense,  in-^ 
deed!" 

'<  I  know  of  none  that  I  can  make,"  answered  Mr.  Chase,  essaying  to 
£eee  his  arm,  without  violence^  fvom  Eliza.  But  the  woman's  grasp  was. 
strong  and  determined. 

^<  There  is  only  one  way,  sir,  marriage.     There's  that." 

<^  Don't  talk  nonsense  1"  he  exclaimed,  angrily.  ^  Beleaas  your  hoM, 
EBaa,  or  you  will  compel  me  to  use  force." 

*^  They  say  you  are  about  to  marry  her  cousin,  Miss  Bemar." 

«<  Her  cousiii !"  he  cried,  aghast. 

"Yes ;  her  own  cousin.  Aid  now,  sir,  if  you  persist  in  that,  I  swear  I 
will' expose  you.     You  must  marry  none  but  Miss  Lavinia." 

"  Absurd  1"  he  uttered  haughtily,  his  temper  rising,  as  he  wsenchedhis* 
arm  horn  her.     "  Lavinia  Glynn  is  no  fit  >vife  for  me." 

Eliza  was  silent,  perhaps  Mr.  Chase  thought  silenced^  and  he  le£fe  a 
bamk-note  in  her  hand  as  he  turned  from  the  room.  However  potent  ita 
influence  might  have  been  at  ordinary  times,  Eliza  flung  it  to  l^e  fixjer 
now.  Had  she  been  aware  of  its  value,  she  might  have  tcsated  it  with 
less  disdain* 

Mr.  Chase  went  up-stairs  anj  entered  iiud  drawing*room>  and^  fdlow- 
ing  him^  walked  Mrs,  Bemar  and  Mrs.  Glynn,  who  hod  jaatretamedL  In 
the  obscurity  of  the  fiading  day,  he  did  not  recognise  Lavinift  GlyB%  bafc 
advanced,  to  Maria,  and  stole  a  greeting. 

But  Lavinia  knew  him,  and  all  sense  of  oatwacd  objects^  sana  hinw«M». 
seemed  to  leave  her.    A  mist,  roae  heEam  hes  cgfBss^  tka  room:  swanK  aoimd, 
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of  tiiQse  ia  it  ftdedfroju  her  remembraoce^  and  she  fell  at 
Ilia  feet  with  a.  cry  of  pain,  and  clasped  his  kneea  ia  her  wild,  ungovern- 
a.ble  impetuosity. 

**  Oh  Arthur!  mybire!  my  husband  !  I  thought  you  would  ne^er 
QoniQ  !  How  could. you;desert  me^  and  leave  me  to  these  years  of  dread- 
Ibl  despair?'' 

<«  What  mistake  is  this?"  broke  front  the  dismayed  lips  of  lyirs.  Remar. 
^^  Is  not  this  gientleauui  a  stranger  to  you,  Lavinia?" 

^'  Arthur,  dearest,  speak  to  them  I**  she  implored  ;  ^^  tell  tham  we  are 
xuo  strangers.     Woidd  we  had.  been !!' 

What  Mr.  Chase  was  about  to  stammer  forth  in  explanation  he  alone 
oan  tell,,  but  Mr.  Glynn  now  entered  the  room  and  strode  forward,  his 
^vx>ice  raised  in  passion. 

**  Mr.  Chase — ^if  that  be  your  name — ^may  I  inquire  if  the  oonyersation 
yoD  hare  just  held,  with  a  person  in  the  brc^kfast-room  had  reference  to 
this  young  lady,  Miss  Glynn  ?" 

'<  He  knows  it  had,"  cried  Eliza,  advancing  from  behind,  and  giving. 
Tent  to  her  anger.     "  Deny  it  if  you  dare,  Mr.  Somerset  I" 

*'  I  met  with  this  young  lady  two  years  ago,  and — ^a — ^few  nonsensical 
lova-passages  passed  between  us,  noUiing  more,"  stammered  the  young 
deigyman  frooi  between  his  livid  lips.  He,  perhaps,  was  as  anxious  to 
save  her  reputation  as  to  exculpate  himself. 

**  Liar  r*  uttered  Eliza,  confc)nting  him.  "  May  I  never  stir  frt)m  this 
spot  alive,''  she  vehemently  added,  addressing  those  around,  '^  if  she  is 
not  his  wi£e — ^in  all,  save  the  church  ceremony.  And  that,  he  repeatedly 
Bwoxfi  to  har,  should  not  be  delayed.  But  he  called  himself  Somerset 
then  !" 

Thesce  waa  a  dead  silence.  Lavinia  had  buried  her  head  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Chase,  and  he  looked  fit  to  go  into  the  next  world,  he  was  so  agpltated 
and  ghastly.    Dr.  Hemar  spoke  up. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Lavinia,  "  are  you  prepared  to  marry  this 
young  lady  ?" 

'^  My  sins  are  being  heavily  visited  upon  me,"  murmured  the  unhappy 
young  man.     "  I ^ 

"  No  subterfuge,  sir,"  thundered  forth  the  rector.  '<  I  demand  a  plain 
answer." 

'*  I  cannot  marry  her,"  he  replied,  turning  from  the  fallen  girl  with  a 
shudder..  '^  I  oan  many  none  save  her  who  was  about  to  become  my 
dear  wife." 

^'  And  that  you  shall  never  do!"  said  Prebendary  Remar. 
Some  one  thought  then  of  looking  round  for  Maria.     She  was  standing 
behind,  laughing^  though  the  laugh  seemed  fixed  and  rigid,  the  wreath 
denohed  in  her  closed  hand;  and  there  was  a  stony  aspect  in  her  face,  a 
glasainess  ia  her  eyes,  which  startled  them  all. 

Her  mother  hastened  to  her  and  spoke;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  hear, 
or  to  know  any  one.  Mr.  Chase  essayed  to  arouse  her,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  in  their  terrible  fear  for  her  reason,  they  suffered  him  to 
approach  her,  era  he  made  his  craven  exit  from  the  house ;  but  she-was 
eqpally  insensible  to  him  as  to  the  rest.  They  removed  her  to  bed,  and 
sent  for  half  the  physicians  of  Closeford;  but  as  the  days  went  on,  though 
her  features  resumed  their  ordinary  aspect,  it  was  found  that  her  intellect 
was  irrecoverably  gone. 
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.  .   _,  ju,  remoted  to  an  asjlum,  but  it  wm  at  lengfc 

jCot  •*  "•*  ''•^  ^J^  jvtioiiAl  treatment  now  punned  in  those  re- 

^foagbt  tlitt  th«  ^^^y  prore  of  benefit ;  and  she  was  phiced  where 

eeptaclei^  migfc*  ^^.^    g^e  jg  never  violent,  and,  save  upon  that  one 

ibe  reader  ^  f*!^  ^'said  to  be  insane,  but  the  delusioii  that  she  is 

subject,  csn  *^*^  Joes  not  leave  her,  and  in  the  coldest  day  in  winteir 

about  to  ^  ^'SJefll  ber  in  anything  but  white  :  whenever  they  hare 

^]i^  d»re  f ^^     iistress  haa  been  painful  to  witness  and  difficult  to 

attefDp^'^  j.j/occapaiion  is  that  of  weaving  wreaths;  and  she  cannot 

so<^  Q^T,    li  would  seem  that  some  chord  of  memory,  unex* 

be  ^'^  ^^  was  toached,  connecting  her  imagination  with  that  fatal 

pliin*^*  *j^,y,«ath  she  held.     In  summer  they  provide  her  with  fresh 

s^^  '^irer^  '^  winter  with  artificial  ones,  and  she  weaves  them  into 

g«d«n  ^^  jV'licn  they  are  finished  and  laid  aside,  an  attendant,  unseen 

^^*"  cirts  the  string,  and  scatters  the  flowers  into  the  basket,  ready  for 

^J  ^If^  young  lady  to  use  again.     One  of  her  delusions  is,  that  her 

?Lr  ifld  mother  are  keeping  her  lover  from  her,  and  after  each  inter- 

T^I^'tJi  them  her  silent  sobs  and  tears  were  excessive,  lasting  for  hours. 

!!f^  ^osfld  the  medical  men  to  forbid  their  visiting  her,  save  at  rare 

■  torrtl*-    A  painful  prohibition  for  Dr.  Remar :  no  wonder,  all  things 

]^Q^ei«d,  that  his  hsor  has  turned  white.     Mrs.  Remar  has  passed  to  a 

^^  where  sorrow  and  su£Fering  cannot  enter. 

f  caa  ^^  y^"  nothing  of  Lavinia  Glynn — ^nothing  good.  It  is  said 
^  her  parents'  hearts,  so  idolatrously  bound  up  in  her,  are  broken. 
5lie  bas  left  their  house,  and  entered  upon  a  reckless  career,  and  people 
ft  lalk**  much  of  her,  but  she  has  never  seen  Mr.  Chase  since  that  dr^, 
explanatory  hour. 

And  what  became  of  him — of  Mr.  Chase  ?  Truly,  as  he  said,  his  sins 
were  visited  heavily  upon  him.  Many  curious  versions  of  the  afiair  came 
out  to  the  world,  in  most  of  which  the  young  clergyman  was  represented 
as  a  sinful  fiend — a  second  Satan.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether 
his  gown  would  be  taken  from  him,  some  holding  that  it  would.  Others 
seoffed  at  the  idea.  "  If  every  dex^yman,"  they  reasoned,  **  were  to  lose 
his  gown  for  peccadilloes  committed  before  he  wore  it,  the  bishops  would 
have  enough  to  do" — which  nobody  can  deny.  Mr.  Chase,  however, 
settled  the  matter  himself,  by  quietly  resigning  it,  and  was  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Chase  no  more.  He  left  Closefordshire,  and,  since  his  uncle's  death, 
has  resided  at  Somerset  Park,  leading  so  quiet  a  Hfe,  that  the  neighboois 
say  he  will  relapse  into  what  his  uncle  was  before  him — a  misanthrope. 
But  he  carries  on  great  improvements  on  his  estate,  and  no  one  ever 
applies  to  him  for  assistance  in  vain.  In  a  contiguous  tovm  to  it,  popu- 
lous, and  not  famed  for  its  morality,  his  stealthy  deeds  of  charity  are 
well  known.  The  erection  of  a  large,  well-appointed  building  in  it,  is 
one  of  his  recent  acts :  it  is  a  reformatory  asylum  for  misguided  women. 
An  imposing  door,  with  pillars,  forms  its  chief  entrance,  and  over  this 
door,  in  small  letters  that  do  not  readily  catch  the  eye,  is  engraved  averse 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures : 

«*  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes :  htU  know  thouy  that  for  all  these  thtngs  God  wSt 
bring  thee  into  judgment.** 
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BY  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

III. — St.  Mabo  Girabdin. 

The  Girardin  best  known  in  England  la  not  St.  Marc,  but  Emile. 
Emile  ;  husband  (alas,  widower  now)  of  a  woman  of  genius ;  editor  of 
JLa  Presse  ;  the  man  who  '*  accepts  all  revolutions ;"  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  that  no  money  can  bribe,  no  principles  bind  him ;  whose  hand  it  was 
that  dealt  the  death-blow  to  Armand  Carrel,  and  wrung  the  deed  of  ab-» 
dication  firom  Louis  Philippe,  bearing  it,  ''  wet  with  the  old  man's  signa- 
ture, from  the  Tuileries  to  the  barricades,"  there  to  be  baffled  by  the  con- 
temptuous outcry,  ''  Too  late  !  too  late !"  A  very  different  man  is  the 
Girardin  with  whom  these  present  notes  have  to  do— a  man  to  whom 
such  things  as  firebrand  journalism,  duelling,  browbeating  a  kine,  and 
scaling  the  barricades,  are  not  a  necessity  of  life,  but  a  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin  is  a  critic  of  refined  taste,  imagina- 
tion, and  feeling ;  quick  to  discern  a  beauty,  quick  to  denounce  a  vice ; 
impartial  in  his  judgments,  kindly  wherever  he  can  be  so  with  a  good 
conscience;  exemplifying,  in  the  mam,  that  order  of  loving  criticism 
whose  function  it  is  to  explain,  elicit,  illumine;  showing  (as  the  essay 
*^  On  giving  and  taking  Criticism"  defines  it)  the  force  and  beauty  of 
some  great  word  or  deed  which,  but  for  the  kind  care  of  the  critic,  might 
remsdn  a  dead  letter  or  an  inert  fact ;  teaching  the  people  to  understand 
and  to  admire  what  is  admirable.  He^discriminates,  too,  with  fairness  and 
intelligenoe ; 

The  leady  finger  lays  on  every  blot ; 

Knows  what  should  justly  please,  and  what  should  not. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  be  was  hailed  by  M.  Wlemain  as  a  writer  sm- 
gukirement  vif  et  spiriiueif  and  somewhat  later  by  M.  Jules  Janin,  as 
''that  young  writer  of  so  much  imagination,  who  will  be  eloquent  as  soon 
as  he  snail  have  learnt  to  keep  his  imagination  in  control  i"  possibly  this 
patr(Miisin^  pergepuer  tone,  on  the  part  of  such  a  critic  as  J.  J.,  towards 
such  another  as  St.  Marc  Girardin — (they  have  both  of  them  indited 
critical  histories  of  dramatic  literature,  with  a  difference) — was  a  little 
gratuitous. 

The  Cours  de  Litterature  Dramatique  has  been  given  to  the  world  by 
slow  instalments.  Three  volumes  have  been  publish^,  the  two  last  being 
welcomed  each  more  heartily  and  more  widely  than  its  predecessor.  There 
was  about  these  dissertations  on  the  theatre,'  a  ''  safe  and  sound"  moral 
tone,  which  won  the  ear  even  of  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur,  and  elicited 
the  approval  of  authorities  by  whom,  whether  ex  officio  or  ex  animo^ 
such  subjects  are  generally  and  peremptorily  tabooed.  A  distinguished 
Evangelical  professor,  of  the  German  school,  the  excellent  Alexandre 
Vinet,  hailed  their  publication  **  as  a  most  happy  event,"  and  recom- 
mended the  perusal  of  them  to  inquiring  youth.  He  recognised  a  special 
qualification  for  this  subject  in  M.  Girardin,  arismg  from  his  joint  acqumnt- 
anoe  with  the  theatre  and  with  morals.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
theatre,  this  critic  observed,  is  common  enough  among  those  who  heqpeai 
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1  •  J  •#]«  X^enoT  to  M.  St  Marc  Girardin  can  manage 
it,  and  imuds  g»»%^^^ «  weU  as  he :  but  few  indeed  of  them  wonld 
E!^  t^^^^^  with  JWp^  ability,  the  moral  aspectaoF the  subject 
le  in  a  P^^*T^  ^y^jther  writers  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  cer^ 
«Hifl  ^°5^"^"  ^/the  heart ;  but  there  are  epochs  when  tins  good  sense 
torn  good  sense  ^^  ^  ^^  a-wanting."  He  is  therefore  profitably 
"     jJd^  thci  who  would  "  lay  dawn  the  law?'  in  dramatic  cntidam. 

Hare  the  v,  who  long  have  known  the  useful  stage, 
Q)jBS  to  be  taught  themselres  to  teach  the  age. 

narisoDS  hare  naturaUy  been  drawn  between. this  and  the  cerate 
iS!?hyA.  ^'  SchlegeL  In  one  particular,  a  very  important  ooc,  there 
•^  ni«ied  contrast  between  them :  not  only  does  Ginurdin  propose  cer* 
f^**  nzinciples,  as  philosopher  and  critic,  but  he  supports  and  illustrates 
2^T)ir  fm  and  appropriate  quotations.  De  Quincey  somewhere  calls 
the  ^a^^'^  of  sufficient  illustrations,  the  common  defect  of  German  criti- 

The  nature  of  dramatic  emotion  is  &st  investigated.  The  refleetiona 
to  which  this  inquiry  grives  rise,  lead  on  to  an  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  theatre  of  the  ancients  expressed  emotions  occasioned  by^ 
phy^cal  pain,  and  by  the  fear  of  death— compared  with  the  treatment  of' 
^e  same  subjects  by  the  theatre  of  the  modems.  Thus  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  is  contrasted  with  the  Catarina  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Angdo.'* 
« Certainly,"  says  M.  Girardin,  *^the  feelings  expressed  by  Catarina,  in 
the  scene  where  she  has  to  choose  between  death  by  the  sword  and  deatfr 
W  poison,  are  true  and  natural ;  you  are  made  to  feel,  in  her  utterances, 
£e  norror  of  death  and  the  clinging  to  life ;  but  what  you  hear  is  rather 
the  cry  of  the  body  given  up  to  the  throes  of  agony,  than  the  cry  of  the 
Boul.  It  is  the  flesh  revolting  against  death;  the  revolt  is  entirely 
material,  entirely  physical ;  the  soul  counts  for  nothing.  Catarina  affects 
me^.but  it  is  by  physicid  suffering.  I  witness  the  sensations  of  one  con* 
demned.  to  death ;  I  see  the  flesh  quiver,  the  countenance  grow  pallid^ 
the  limbs  tremble ;  I  am  present  at  a  scene  of  agony.  But  why  do  you 
show  me  only  a  material  death  ?  why  give  me  but  the  moiety  ot  humaa 
nature?,  why,. in  delineating  the  emotions  of  a  dying  one,  why  suppress 
the  more  noble,  the  higher,  those  which  are  addressed  to  man's  legitimate 
compassion,  the  compassion  that  harmonises  with  admiration  and  respect^ 
and  not  that  which  borders  on  disgust  ?"  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Iphi- 
gonial— though,  she,  the  devoted  daughter  of  a  kingly  raee,  utters  her 
laments  at  leaving  the  pleasant  light  of  life,  and  her  dread  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave — yet  in  her  laments  there  is  something  else,  something 
higher  than  mere  physical,  mere  material  horror  of  deatii ;  while,  in  the 
final  act  of  resignation,  there  is  a  nobility,  a  dignity,  that  as  it  were  lifts 
up  the  hearts  her  affliction  has  cast  down.  <<  Unquestionably  ti^ere  is 
truth  in.  the  cries  and  agonies  of  Catarina ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which^  so  to 
speak,  ranks  with  the  truths  of  natural  history.  In  the  laments  of  Iphi- 
irenia,  there  is  truth  of  a  more  humane  and  noble  kind."  In  further 
Ulustration  of  which  view,  M.  Girardin  contrasts  the  deathrscene  o£ 
Madame  Roland — quitting  life  without  agitation,  without  cries  ox.  oonr 
yulsive  struggles,  dignified  majestic  to  the  last — ^with  that  of  the.  Du- 
bajxy^  who,  having  never  learnt  '*  courage  and  dignity  eliewheKe  thaa.tttt 
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tiiB  pMtr^imper^  of  Louis  QuIum^"  nthen.  haled,  to  the  aaaffbld  gave> 
y/aat  toi  afaaeka.  of.  daapair^  and  agoniaii^lj  importunedi  Momieur  le. 
Mamvmm  to  grant  her  one  tiny  inataiit  moie^  yet  anothae  litUa  litda 
momanti  of  deut  Ma  I 

Aa»  am  example  o£  maa'a  straggle  agunst  fdiysioal  pain,,  the:  Phi- 
loetBtoB  of  Soj^iiaclea  ia  hranght  andec  leyiew ;  of  manfa^slRiggle  againat 
psnonal  daogez^  there  follow  illbatmtions  selected  &om  thecareers  of  the- 
Qoeek  Ulyssea  and  the  English  Craaoe — hoth  shipwiecked  and  muoh- 
endhsmg  men — whiie  to  r^eve  nazrative  fielion-  with  narrative  fiiet, 
there  are  added  descriptions  of  the  wreck  by  which  an  Apostle  waa  cask 
onitheiaUmd  called  Melita,.and  of  the  buniing  Kmty  uh  1825.  Then 
oomea-tfae  question  of  aiicide,  andi  the*  tcedium  viUs  ^at  leads  to  it-*- 
iUbstoaited  by  the  atory  of  Vila's  Bido^  by  the  (Edipua  of  Sophodes 
andE  of  Seneca,  mad  by  an  episode  of  interest  in  the  Homilies  of  St. 
Ciizysoatom*— and  again,  horn  modem  sources,  by  die  Hamlet  of  Shak* 
spearof.revdring  in  his  distraught  mind  the  canon  'gainst  self-slAughter, 
and}— abnipt  toansitimi.!  (at  Ittut  to  Englidi  tasto) — by  the  Pamela 
Andrews  of  worthy  Mr.  Samuel  Riohardson,  the  meditated  felo-de-se  of 
wAidt  helle-  ei  spirituelb  damosel,  M.  Girar^  avows,  '*  ni'a  toujoura 
Beaueonp>6mxu"  There  is  an  inquest  held,  too,  over  Goethe's  Werther, 
whomithe  oeroneiHuitic  has  no  kind  of  liking  for ;  and  another  over  Do 
Vigny'a  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy  who  perished  in  his  pride — aaid 
whose  suicide,  aoeording  to*  Ml  de  Yigny ,  is  not.  the  act  of  a  despaiiing 
lower  or  of  an  austere  stoio,  but  the  mere  result  of  pique,  ''  because  tiie* 
lord,  mayor  of  London,  instead  of  paying  honour  to  his  graius^  advises' 
him  to  write  DO  more  visme^  and  ofEers  lum.a  berth' as- valet  de  chambre." 
This  adanee:  of  his  k>rddiip,  M..  Giraxdin.  remaiks^.  ifr  a  proof  that  the  lord 
mayor  in  question  is  an.  impertinent  dolt;  but  ia  that  any  reason  why 
tho'yomy  wascHnaker  diouid  kilL  himself  ?  is  itiuot  maldng  lift  a*  little 
too  cheap  to  put.  i^  at  the  mercy  of  the-  first  fool  one  meets  withal  ? 
**Thtt  akiaadBs  of)  a  journal,  and  a  pieee  of  epistolary  imperttnenoe,  are 
thttfinoftivaB  which  impel.  Chatterton  to  self-slaught^:.  When.  Gate  slew 
himself,  at  least  it  was  for  something  more  than  that." 

Paternal  love  comes  next  imder  discusaon^.  ML.  Girardin  does  not 
seek  to  define  it ;.  for  it  is  the  merit  of  dramatic  literature,  he  says,  not 
to  define  our  sentiments,  but  to  put  them  into  action  :  he  scouts,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  of  analysis  and  definition — for  who  dissects  that  which  is 
alive  p  He  takes  paternal  love  such  as  it  is  represented  by  the  elder 
dramatists,  especially  by  Comeille,  and  compares  it  with  examples  of  the 
same  passion  in  latter-day  drama  and  romance.  Don  Diegue  and  old 
Horace  are  instenced — loving  their  sons  with  a  certain  stordy,  elevated 
love,  which  is  modified  by  the  superior  influence  of  honour  and  patriotism. 
Iti  contrast  with  them  is  placed  the  Triboulet  of  Victor  Hugo — Triboulet, 
made  "wicked"  by  a  composition  of  forces,  three  in  number — personal' 
deformity,  disease,  and'  his  position  as  court- jester.  Triboulet  is  designed 
to  show  how  paternal  love  sanctifies  physical  dbformity,  just  as  the  same* 
Asmat&tfs  Lucretia  Borgia  is  designed  to  show  How  maternal  love  purr- 
&8  moral  deformity.  But  our  critiaobjecte  to  tiie  charaoter  of  this  im- 
passioned bufibon,  tHat  the*  love  he  ezhibite  towards  his  daughter  Blanche- 
is  not  consonant  with  patemid  love — that  its  ardent^  vehement  oharaoter 
pertains  in  reality  to  love  of  quite  another  sort.     "^  Triboulet  appears  te*^ 
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love  hk  chmglitor  m  a  womta  if  lovied ;  be  lo?«f  iier  with  a  mUad^ 
jcitloiis  pasncm— 4br  himiel^  not  for  hendf.  Not  so  do  isLthen  1ot«* 
They  love  lets,  perhaps*  if  yoa  take  the  word  love  in  its  most  passiooaU 
eenae ;  but  they  lovebetter.  Another  instance  of  this  igcfisme  ptOemeL 
ii  produced  from  the  ^  Pariah  "  of  Delavigne— 4n  evidence  of  llie  awu- 
nwikt,  that  patenial  love,  in  its  historical  deyelcjpment  on  the  stage,  is  &st 
painted  in  all  its  tender  devotion,  qaalified  by  firmness  and  lofty  principle 
— and  at  last,  by  an  over-cnrions  elaboration  of  whatever  it  may,  in  its 
moibtd  action,  discover,  in  the  way  of  sensitive  jealousy  and  exacting 
selfishness 

filial  ingratitude  is  illustrated  firom  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles^ 
and  Shak^Msre's  Kmg  Lear.  (Edipus  is  described  as  a  man  subjected 
to  the  control  of  a  mysterious  power,  insomuch  ihat  his  acts  seem  not  to 
be  his  own — ^whether  the  act  of  slaying  the  sire  he  recognises  not,  or  that 
of  ouning  his  ungrateful  sons — ^in  either  case  he  is  the  instrument  of  the 
godi,  the  representative  of  the  fatalism  of  the  ancients.  Lear,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  human  liberty  in  its  weak- 
ness and  caprices.  Both  poets,  however,  enforce  the  same  idea  of  the 
sacred  right  of  fathers,  and  the  perdition  attached  to  the  breach  of  it»  In 
nn&vourable  contrast  with  this,  the  critic  refers  to  the  altered  tone  of 
modem  fiction — ^making  Balzac's  le  pere  Gariot  the  text  for  some  ex^;e- 
tical  and  practical  observations,  which  to  the  fiast  young  men  of  this  time 
of  day,  who,  were  CEdipns  himself  iheur  father,  or  Lear,  or  Cato  the 
Censor,  or  Cato  Uticensis,  would  not  scruple  to  call  lum  "  the  governor* 
(strictiy  on  lucuB  a  nan  principles),  may  seem  verv  old-fashioned  indeed* 
A  section  is  devoted  to  paternal  clemency ;  ana  in  its  exemplificatioQ 
are  cited  Terence's  *cavTx>imfu>pou/tevor,  the  sobbing  and  slobbering  old 
Menedemus,  the  Prodigal  Son  of  Voltaire — and  of  ihe  New  Testament 
M.  Girardin  is  no  Voltairian  Frenchman ;  but  he  is  Frenchman  enough 
to  brace  togedier  the  parable  in  St.  Luke  and  the  Enfant  Prodigue  of 
Arouet,  ^'Ubertin  du  dix-huitiime  si^e" — and,  after  quoting  a  pared 
of  verses  by  this  EupkemonJiU^  who  is  aghast  at  bebg  <^  d^shlrit^,''  and 
made  to 

Sentir  I'honenr  de  la  mendicity 

A  mon  cadet  voir  passer  ma  fortune,  &o., 

it  is  quite  d.  la  Francaise  to  add :  ^*  Ce  sont  de  beaux  vers ;  mais  nous 
sommes  loin  de  TEnunt  prodigue  de  FEvangile.'*  Very  much  so.  The 
loin  is  far  enough  to  be  reckoned  immeasurable — so  true  that  it  becomes 
a  truism.  Eupnemon  fils  is  in  no  danger  of  being  mbtaken  for  him  that 
of  old  time  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living — ^nor  the  elder  brother, 
that  was  in  the  field,  for  the  cadet  Fi^renfat,  respectable  denijEen  of 
Cognac. — ^Afler  ihis,  M.  Girardin  proceeds  to  examine  the  treatment  of 
the  paternal  character  in  comedy — selecting,  with  that  view,  Diderot's 
Pere  de  FamiUe^  M.  d'Orbesson,  who  analyses  and  expounds  the  tender- 
ness he  feels  for  his  children — Geronte,  in  Piron's  Ijss  File  Ingrats^  an 
insipid  comedy,  in  which  if  the  sons  are  displeasing,  their  sire  fuls  to 
please — and  Dupr^,  in  Les  Deux  Gendres  of  M.  Etienne.  Rousseau^ 
charge  against  MoU^re,  of  bringing  paternal  authority  into  contempt,  is 
investigated  with  regard  to  its  special  and  its  more  general  validity,  as 
affecting  not  Moli^re  alone^  but  the  vmters  of  comedies  as  a  class.    M» 
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GlrardiD  discaantenaDces  the  notaon  of  MoliWtf  comedy  bdng,  in  this 
respect,  of  depraving  tendency  :  it  is  your  fifth-rate  comedies,  and  your 
modem  dramas,  he  contends,  that  really  deprave  the  heart,  just  because 
of  the  claim  they  set  up  to  preach  and  instruct,  and  because  in  effect  they 
enervate  the  soul  by  their  sentimentalism,  and  corrupt  the  mind  by  their 
sophisms :  whereas  good  comedy  amuses  at  the  expense  of  the  vices  it  sets 
over  against  eadi  other,  without  sanctioning  or  showing  favour  to  any  one 
of  them. 

Maternal  love  follows.  Andromache  is  criticised,  as  she  appears  in  the 
objective  portraiture  of  Homer,  in  the  subjective  art  of  Euripides,  and  in 
the  polite  rhymes  of  Racine.  M^rope  is  criticised  in  her  fourfold  incarna- 
tion— as  r^resented  by  Torelli,  by  Maffei,  by  Voltaire,  and  by  Alfieii— 
the  palm  bein|f  virtiuJly  given  to  Maffei,  who  rejected  me  fadeurs 
amaureuses  which  spoil  the  character  in  Torelli,  and  the  philosophical 
sententiousness  with  which  Voltaire  unadvisedly  encumbers  his  version 
of  the  much-vext  heroine.  The  Lucretia  Borspia  of  Victor  Hugo  gets 
some  rough  usage— though  the  critic  avows  he  shall  never  forget  the  first 
representatbn  of  the  piece,  the  ardent  curiosity  vrith  which  he  watched  its 
development.  '*I  wept  not,"  he  says,  <*  nor  was  I  touched  with  emotion; 
but  I  was  astounded  and  overpowei^d.  Those  vehemoit  sentiments,  those 
multiplied  coups  de  thedire,  tnose  dramatic  tours  deforce  held  me  in  sus- 
pense. My  feeling  was  not  that  of  one  softened  to  tenderness,  but  of  one 
sensibly  under  a  strong  despotic  yoke,  which  he  cannot  shake  off/'  Victor 
Hugo  would  here  delineate  maternal  love;  but  it  is,  in  this  Italian  White 
Devil,  no  longer  a  passion  inspired  by  nature,  approved  by  morality,  and 
indeed  woman's  purest,  most  fervent  virtue,  but  a  passion  all  blindness 
and  ^nolence,  actmg  with  impetuosity  and  caprice.  Voltaire's  Idame,  in 
1/  OrpkeHn  de  la  Chine,  is  also  discussed  ;  and  as  exemplars  of  maternal 
love  in  a  perverted  form,  we  are  introduced  to  Cleopatra  in  Comeille's 
Jiodogune — ^a  character  inspiring  nothing  but  horror,  odious  from  begin- 
ning to  end — and  Ism^ne  in  Qumault's  La  Mere  Coquette^  a  personage 
nei&er  vindictive  nor  consumed  by  hate,  but  intolerant  of  personal  rivalry 
in  her  own  daughter,  whom  she  sees  growing  daily  more  beautiful,  while 
she  finds  it  a  growins^  struggle  to  maintain  her  good  looks :  it  is  a  case 
of  matre  pulchrdjma  j9»icAn(>i^----comperative  degree,  pukkrior,  ay, 
there's  the  rub. 

Next  comes  filial  piety.  Under  this  head  M.  Girardin  discourses  freely 
of  Ulysses,  of  Telemachus,  of  Orestes,  in  andent  story  ;  of  the  Siro^s  in 
Rotrou's  CosroeSj  of  the  Count  in  Ze  Glorieux  of  Destouches,  and  of 
that  '^  noblest  and  most  touching  of  all  examples  of  filial  piety,  in  history 
or  on  the  stage,"  Coriolanus — not,  however,  old  ELardy's  version,  or 
Chevreau's,  or  La  Harpe's,  but  Shakspeare's.  Madame  Cottin's  Eliza- 
beth is  also  duly  registered,  and  shown  to  suffer,  as  a  piece  of  artful 
fiction,  in  comparison  with  the  simpler  truth  and  nature  of  Xavier  de 
Maistre's  Prascovie. 

Fraternal  love  ^ves  occasion  to  a  review  of  the  characters  of  Orestes 
and  Electra  in  J^hylus  and  Sophocles — of  Merim^'s  stonrof  Colomba 
(a  heroine  who  ^  has  not  indeed  the  proportions  of  Electra,'  and  is,  com- 
paratively, a  miniature  beside  an  ancient  statue ;  ''  but  this  miniature 
belongs  to  the  same  school  with  the  statue;  it  expresses  in  little  what 
the  statue  expresses  at  large,  and  it  does  so  in  an  accurate  and  decided 
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Bumaer^-^iiko  «f  €k>6the'B  Ipfaigvnk, — and  of  Sooti^B  Jemie  Dokis^ 
wfaom  the  eriiic  admires  with  a  yery  enthusiasm  of  sppredatiYe  «yDH- 
pathy.  The  opposite  senlament  of  ^tenial  discord  leads  him  to  discontm 
on  CaiQ  and  Abel,  as  they  appear  in  the  saored  records,  and  infthe  pas- 
toral platitudes  of  Geasner,  in  Langeweld's  AAamus,  in  ihe  FatiiezB  of 
the  Gnurch,  and  in  the  daring  speculations  of  Lord  Byron.  The  Atreio 
and  Thyest^  of  Seneoa  and  of  Gr^biUon  (p^re)  hare  a  chapter  to  them* 
selves.  Voltaire's  Adelaide  du  Guesclin,  and  Schiller's  Bride  of  MeasinB, 
have  another.  Rivalry  between  sisters  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
Psyche,  treated  by  Comeille^  and  Moli^re,  and  Lafbntaine,  as  well  as 
Ovid, — and  by  me  Genoese  Geba's  tragedy,  Le  gemeUe  Capovane, 
*'  touching  history,  which  opens,  like  ihe  history  of  all  o^er  maidens, 
with  the  pleasures  and  innocent  trium^^  of  beauty,  only  to  end  in  the 
most  deploraUe  of  catastrophes,  supported  and  aceompli^ed  by  peni- 
tence the  most  heroic."  An  animated  section  is  devoted  tothestnfes  and 
sorrows  of  Ae  house  of  (Edipns,  and  the  sublime  devotion  of  Antigone, 
that  *^  holy  heathen,"  as  De  Quineey  calls  her,  that  "  dat^ter  of  €k»d, 
before  God  was  known"  in  Greece,  that  iower  from  Paradise  after  Para- 
dise was  dosed;  who  quittmg  all  ^ngs  for  which  flesh  languishes, 
safety  and  honour,  a  palace  and  a  home,  made  herself  a  houseless  pariah, 
lest  me  poor  pariah  kmg,  her  outcast  father,  should  want  a  hand  to  lead 
him  in  his  darkness,  or  a  voiee  to  <whisper  comfort  in  hb  misery ;  that 
angel,  who  bade  depart  for  ever  the  gloiies  of  her  own  biidal  day,  lest 
he  that  had  sharsd  her  misery  in  childhood,  should  want  the  honours  of 
a  funeral ;  that  ^'  idolatrous,  yet  Christian  Lady,"  who  in  ihe  spirit  of 
martyrdom  trod  alone  *'  the  yawning  billows  of  the  grave,  flying  from 
earthly  hopes,  lest  everhuituig  despair  should  settle  upon  the  grave  of" 
her  brother. 

Love  is  a  large  subject,  and  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin  traats  it  largely. 
He  exhibits  its  kind  end  power  of  action  as  developed  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  -Greeks — a  Hasmon  paying  court  to  Antigone,  a  Phndza  pining 
wickedly  for  Hippolytns ;  he  illustrates  it  firom  life  among  the  Germans 
described  by  Tacitus,  from  medieval  tales  of  duvalry, — imd  again  in  ite 
Platonic  phases,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, — <what  it  was  in 
the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  in  that  of  Henry  II.  C^  toujoars  pleine," 
says  BraDt6me,  '*  de  femmes  et  des  plus  jolies"), — its  aspect  in  the  Tides 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  in  the  Bomance  of  the  Boee,  in  Marat,  in 
Ronsard,  in  Du  Bellay,  in  Mathurin  R^gnier,  in  Malherbe;  in  the 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  in  D'Urf<^  Asiree,  and  m  ike  Scudery^  deUe-^a 
romance  which  may  at  flrst  sight  appear  stnfied  widi  nothing  but  ridi- 
culous love-nonsense,  affecting  the  metaphysiGal,  a  mere  pedantic  manual 
of  gallantry,  but  which,  examined  ^more  attentively,  is  pronounced  by  our 
critic  a  book  of  serious  an  well  as  curious  diameter,  ^in  which  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  condition  of  vromen  in  society  are  treated  in  a  sfyle 
both  piquant  and  judicious."  Ingenuous  love  is  portrayed  ifrom  imaiii- 
fold  examples,  chiefly  in  pastoral  poesy — and  we  are  led  bai^  to  the  idyls 
of  Theocritus,  and  the  bucolics  of  Virgil,  and  occasional  rural  idtervak 
in  the  lyrios  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  Tibullus  and  Propertios ;  tmdthen 
conducted  through  a  throng  of  old  romances  in  -prose  and  verae,  alion 
quest  of  this  same  ^Mngenuous  love" — l^ng  Arthur,  and  Valentine  iiiid 
Orson,  and  Sir  Hu<m,  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazar,  as  well  as  of  Impede 
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V«ga«nfloar  own-^idiiBy,  and  Tomo'b  Amintw,  and  Guoriiii'B  Putor 
Fidoy  «nd  ib»  Diana  of  Montemmror, — and  anon  we  ^'aanst^  at  the 
tdyUt^tkarmatUe  cf  fbrart-life  in  ShakipeaKe's  OTmbeline,  and  now  are 
we  in  Ardeu,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, — whrace  (for  oar 
own  part,  whh  wandering  steps  and  slow)  we  are  sonmioned  to  the 
Alpkie  and  other  pastorals  of  Shakspeare's  oontemporaTy,  Hardy,  and 
the  -siinikr  perfonnanees  of  those  once  renowned  gentry,  Messiears  lUcan, 
Rotran,  Gomhand,  Mairet,  fcc. ; — >while  the  more  raffled  and  troubled 
passage  of  :that  course  of  true  love  that  neyer  did  run  smooth,  are  eri- 
denoed  in  the  oases  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Hagbart  and  Sy^ne  (see 
GrammatiouB  Saxo,  and  (Ehlenschlager),  and  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the 
entire  work,  so  fiu-asis  hitherto  published,  being  closed  with  an  essay  on 
'^pastoral"  according  to  the  notions  of  Segrais,  fiiio,  regretting  the 
discarded  variety  and  simplicity  of  ancient  models,  would  fain  have  been 
more  rustic  and  less  ^aUmty  but  who  was  constrained  by  pressure  from 
without  to  hit  the  humour  of  PerscMB  of  Qualit};^  for  he  lived  at  the 
court  of  the  Great  Ma'm'selle,  and  must  write  accordingly ;  of  Manage, 
^rand  habiHie  of  the  H6tel  de  RambouiUet,  and  alive  to  this  hour  in  the 
mockieiy  of  Mdi^re : 

"Nous  avons  vu  de  vons  des  ^glognes  d'un  style 
Qui  passe  en  doux  attraits  Tni^rite  et  Yir^e,  &c. ; 

of  Madame  des  Houli^res,  of  whom  Sainte  Benve  has  made  an  interesting 
sfeody  iin  his  ^  Portraits  des  Femmes ;"  and  finally,  of  Laniothe,  with  his 
pseudo'postond  pretentiousneoB,  and  f  ontenelle,  whose  eclogues  have  one 
paclous  want,  the  want  of  rural  inspintion,  and  whose  loftiest  ideal  of 
country>liie  simplicity  does  not  extend  beyond  a  shepherd  vrith  the  gait 
and  fieeimgs  of  the  salons,  or  a  peasant  tnmsported  and  transcribed,  with 
very  little  of  reviston  or  correction,  from  the  boards  of  the  opera. 

if  JML  Qiraidin,  in  his  litenury  tastes,  b  of  the  classical  party,  hois  also 
aeknowledged  to  bdoag  to  the  party  of  toleranoe— ^th  a  liking  for  di- 
▼ecst^  of  gifts,  and  the  free  ooune  of  talent,  provided  always  that  man's 
highest  ssntinientB  are  left  intact,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  .morality  un- 
availed.  He  is  etyled  by  Denre  Kisard  the  liberal  par  ezcellenee  in 
fitsiature ;  and. as  yomr  true  liberal  is  ako  conservative  in  oeitain  essen- 
tial feataxas,  so  is  iie  faithftd  to  the  time-'preved  and  time*approved 
ekoHaalism  of  Fxeach  taste*  But  he  iasuseeptiUe  to  the  influence  of  new 
modes,  -to  rthe  impression  of  new  qualities.  He  is  not,  ^says  the  same 
critic,  .astonished .at  not  findii^  himself  in  another  authoc;  rather  he  is 
charmed  atfinding  one  who  is  not  himselE  Aoaordingly,  he  relishes  the 
kind  of  composition  to  which  his  own  bean  little  i». 'no  affinity.  "  £ven  a 
meledtama  has  charms  for  him ;  and  see  now  how  .commendable  the 
dmxity,  how  delicate  the  sense  of  justioe,  which  can  dispose  so  natural  a 
mind  to  »enjoy  the  effect  produced  by  even  a  melodrama's  sound  and 
fuf^l" 

•If  he  delights,  as  he  says  he  does,  in  his  functions  as  Professor,  it  is  mainly 
onacoount  of  the  scope  ms  Professorship  affords  him  to  indoctrinate  ctben 
with  priocqabs  of  good  morals  and  good  taste  conjoined — **to  caution," 
kasi^  ^and,  if  I  can,  preserve  them  fromftJse  ideas  andf also  eentuaaents, 
to  make  them  love  wnat  is  good  and  beautiful  in  literature  .and  in 
morals."     The  end  and  aim  of  true  criticism  consists^  in  his  judgment,  in 
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showing  that  the  end  and  aim  of  litaratore  ifl  the  beautifiil,  and  in  oom- 
hating  whatever  opinions  and  ideas  are  calculated  to  draw  aside  the 
mind  from  this  supreme  ohject :  ihe  sestheticallj  heautifiil  being  in- 
separable from  the  ethically  good.  He  the  more  insists  upon  this  bar* 
mony,  because  of  the  modem  tendency  to  deny,  or  practicsily  ignore  it. 
Hence  his  solidtade  to  show,  from  examples  found  in  sacred  records  and 
<<  pro&ne"  classics,  that  '<  le  beau  et  le  bon  s  accordent  plus  souTont  qu'on 
ne  Ta  cm  de  nos  jours.''  Hence  hb  neglect  of  no  opportunity  for  certify- 
ing the  union  which  exists  between  "  le  bon  goiit  et  la  bonne  morale." 
Thus,  as  one  of  the  capital  conditions  of  dramatic  emotion  he  requires^ 
that  it  should  address  itself  to  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  not  to  his 
senses :  art,  he  contends,  must  speak  only  to  the  nund ;  to  the  mind  only 
should  it  convey  pleasurable  feelings  :  if  its  object  be  to  excite  the  senses, 
it  is  degraded.  '*  This  rule  applies  to  the  arts  in  general  Dancing  itself 
is  an  art,  when,  by  its  steps  and  movements,  it  pleases  the  soul  and 
awakens  in  the  mind  the  divine  idea  of  the  gracefrd.  It  ceases  to  be  an 
art,  and  becomes  a  trade,  when  its  object  is  voluptuous,  to  excite  sensual 
enjoyment."  He  points  out  how,  with  the  Greeks,  philosophy  and  art 
were  of  one  accord  to  give  predominance  to  moral  over  material  nature — 
art,  by  their  worship  of  beauty,  which  exists  but  in  tranquillity,  while 
even  physical  repose  proceeds  from  a  mental  source, — and  philosophy,  by 
their  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body.  "  This  pro- 
gressive ascendancy  of  mind  over  body  prepared  the  worid  for  Christianity, 
which  was  the  triumph  of  moral  nature  over  material  nature  ;  and  thus, 
by  an  admirable  harmony,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  became  the  means 
of  conducting  mankind  to  the  worship  of  the  good."  Thus,  too,  when 
he  is  engaged  in  analynng  the  romance  of  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  he 
claims  the  palm  of  merit  for  the  old  canieur  over  the  modem  graces  of 
Wieland — alike  in  the  delineation  of  character,  in  the  eluddation  of  <' in- 
genuous love,"  and  in  the  charm  of  imaginative  art — that  love  being  so 
much  the  better  portrayed  in  the  viewe  roman^  as  it  is  there  of  a  purer  and 
more  honest  sort — ^for  the  attraction  that  belongs  to  these  olden  pictures 
'<  b  lost  the  moment  that  coquetry  or  voluptuousness  tfy  to  mingle  in  the 
painting,  to  embellish  or  to  enliven  it."  Hence,  again,  M.  Girardin's 
promptness  to  censure  such  a  psychological  result  at  BiJzac's  Pere  Gcrioi^ 
who,  dying,  and  bewailing  the  ingratitude  of  his  children,  exclaims :  ^*  My 
daughters-^--ah,  there  was  my  nnl  they  were  my  mistresses  !**  to.— 
strange  language^  objects  our  critic,  the  choice  of  a  romance-vrriter  who, 
his  design  being  the  delineation  of  paternal  love,  which  is,  of  all  human 
loves,  the  purest,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  moral,  makes  it  bratal  and 
vicious  in  order  to  make  it  strong. 

Any  such  exhibition  of  '*  strength,''  of  a  morbid  quality,  is  utteriy  re- 
pugnant to  the  taste  of  M.  Giranlin.  <<  Beautiful  it  is,**  writes  Thomas 
Carlyle,  ^'  and  a  gleam  from  the  eternal  pole-star  visible  amid  the  destinies 
of  men,  that  all  tolent,  all  intellect  is  in  the  first  place  moral ; — ^what  a 
world  were  this  otherwise !  But  it  is  the  heart  always  that  sees,  before 
the  head  can  see :  let  us  know  that ;  and  know,  dierefore,  that  the  Good 
alone  is  deathless  and  victorious."  One  deeply  imbued  with  this  faith, 
in  whom  it  is  the  heart  always  that  sees,  whose  intellect  is  in  the  first 
place  moral,  revolts  from  what  that  heart  intuitively  pronounces  an  oflfenee 
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against  its  laws,  from  whatever  that  moral  intellect  repudiates  as  in  proxi- 
mate tendency  immoraL 

The  *'  strong^  writing  of  latter  days  appears  to  our  critic  to  have  a  dis« 
torted,  ahused,  unnatural  strene;th.  Whereas  in  former  times  the  poets 
gaye  to  their  creations  a  single  yice  or  a  single  passion,  and  then  took 
every  pains  to  make  them  in  other  respects  virtuous,  that  they  might  be 
worthy  of  interest, — it  is,  he  complains,  the  wont  of  modem  poets  to  give 
to  their  characters  a  heap  of  passions  and  vices  past  reckoning,  with  the 
counterpoise  of  some  one  single  virtue.  And  this  one  virtue,  poor  solitary 
thing!  nas  no  mission  to  purify  the  depraved  soul  in  which,  by  a  sort  of 
chance,  it  has  found  a  lodgement.  It  assiduously  respects  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  imperious  vices,  nor  is  it  designed  to  challenge  the  in- 
terest of  spectators  or  readers ;  for  vice  is  now-a-days  the  proposed  object 
of  interest,  thanks  to  a  certain  attribute  of  noble  pride,  made  fashionable 
and  seductive  by  the  heroes  of  Byron.  ^*  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  we  have 
a  taste  for  ruins  in  morals  as  well  as  in  architecture,  and  prefer  that 
which  is  half  fallen  to  that  which  stands  erect  and  entire."  He  complains 
that  the  manner  of  delineating  the  four  or  five  leading  sentiments  which 
make  up  the  subject  of  dramatic  art,  has  lost  its  ancient  truthfulness ; 
has  become  violent,  exaggerated,  pretentious ;  that  g^ef  has  degenerated 
int^  melancholy,  tenderness  into  excessive  sensibility,  meditation  into 
reverie ;  that  everywhere  the  substance  has  g^ven  place  to  the  shadow — 
a  shadow  larger,  it  is  true,  and  more  supple  than  the  body,  but  also  more 
dim  and  empty : 

Et  sol  crescentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras. 

Whether  it  be  Victor  Hugo,  ascribing  to  his  Dona  Sol  ("  Hemani")  a 
capricious  melancholy,  wherein  fantasy  has  more  of  a  part  to  play  than 
passion — and  in  his  Triboulet  "  substituting  caricature  for  portraiture," 
and  animal  instinct  for  impassioned  sentiment, — and  in  his  Catarina 
representing  the  convulsions  of  physical  excitement ;  or  again,  Dumas 
detailing  the  agonies  of  Monaldescki,  the  terrified  expectant  of  Christina's 
sure  and  speedy  vengeance;  or  De  Vigny  giving  words  to  the  suicidal 
intents  of  vhaUerton  ;  or  Delavigne  making  of  his  old  pariah,  Zar^s,  an 
exacting  egoist;  or  Balzac  putting  extravagant  rhapsodies  into  the 
mouth  of  dying  ph*e  Goriot ; — ^under  any  such  provocation,  navrfj  re  km 
marraxovy  M.  Ginrdin  is  ready  with  a  demur,  an  exception,  a  protest. 

If  his  tone  of  objection  is  frequently  that  of  a  grave  remonstrant,  who 
thinks  the  fault  no  light  matter,  and  who  therefore  adopts  no  light  man- 
ner in  his  strictures,  he  also,  on  occasion,  just  opens  a  vein  of  quiet  raillery, 
utterly  void  of  all  bad  blood.  As  where,  having  called  Voltaire's  '^  Pro- 
digal Son  **  a  comedy,  he  corrects  himself,  and  calls  it  a  drama :  <^  for  all 
Voltaire's  comedies  end  in  drama,  except  when  they  turn  to  ennui."  Of 
Voltaire  he  elsewhere  says,  that  *^  like  a  good  many  partisans  of  Equality, 
he  was  fond  enough  of  it  in  relation  to  his  superiors,  but  put  it  less  into 
practice  towards  his  equals."  Again,  commending  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
judgment  in  interposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Jeanie  Deans'  access 
to  royalty,  he  observes :  '^  In  ordinary  novels,  where  a  peasant  or  soldier 
wants  to  t&lk  with  a  king,  there  is  no  kind  of  difficulty ;  a  knock  at  the 
door  seems  amply  sufficient ;  his  majesty  himself  comes  to  open  it ;  and 
forthwith  the  conversation  begins  between  countryman  and  king."  Simi- 
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larlj  h«  eoimnmiti  o&  the  eufltom  of  tcriaJl^ishmgr 
and  nature,  between  the  sombre  gloom  of  lonely  faiiote  and  thttr  on 
of  man,  by  grnag  to  vrevyscelirat  Ida  ca¥er%  bu  douds,  and  bis  tempest: 
<^  no  8udi  thsDg  a»  erime  on  a  &a»  sunny  day,  or  a  soft  mooB]]||^  nigbt» 
nor  mmt  the  fury  of  the  paasionfl  reaeb  its  ouibnrsi  before  tibatof  ther 
storm  k  brewed  and  ready."  We  mig^t  refer,  again,  to  hie  eri*iflt8»  of 
the  radier  mandlki  tendemesft  of  Diderot's  Fere  de  FamiSey  and  the 
^'very  GenMot"  dialect  of  Goethe's  Greeks  {Iphi§ema  to  wxt,  Orestesj 
&e.),  and  the  yapid  unrealities  of  psesdo-pastoval,  and  the  habit  noveHsts 
have  of  ignoring  the  life-  of  womaii  except  while  at  a  loTable,  and  that 
a  very  limited  a^s;.  *'  The  fife  of  women  m  a  no^el  begins  at  seTeobeea 
years  of  ag^  and  terminates  at  aboat  thirty,  aUhough  attempts  ha¥e  bee& 
made  in  the  present  day  to  prolong  it  to  even  forty.  When  they  bacdes 
on  this  age,  dither  the  novd  puts  them  to  death^  or  else  the  novel  itself 
comes  to  a  dose^  insonnieh  that  a  woman  in  years  is  a  rarity  in  novel% 
unless  where  represented  en  malj  as  an  envious,  malignanli  old  ercataze^ 
just  beeanse  die  ia  old»" 

The  Comrt  dt  Uitkratme  Dramaiigue  is  M.  Gicardin's  magnnn 
opus,  by  i^nch  he  ia  (in  a  douUe  sense)  best  known^  But  the  JEuaii 
de  LiUeraiure  et  de  Morale  also  contain  much  that,  hsning  engaged, 
win  repay  an  attentive  reading.  Some  of  these  essays  were  written  when 
he  was  hardly  out  of  his  teene — that  on  Le  Sagey  fer  inetaneey  which  it 
nevertheless  distinguisbed  by  mnch  penetration  and  pieeision*  The 
notices  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  are  just  noticeable^  and  little  else ; 
that  of  Bossuet  is  not  unworthy  of  its  high  argument ;  that  of  Beaumar- 
chais  is  a  lively  r^sum^  of  a  strange  career — the  career  of  the  bourgeois 
adventurer,  who  burst  the  strait  laees  of  social  caste,  figured  at  eour^ 
united  in  one  r6ie  trader  and  conrtier,  sent  arms  to  revolted  Asmie% 
agitated  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  abont  a  trial  fer  fifteen  hnnsy 
all  bnt  overdiTew  a  magistracy  instituted  by  royal  authority,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  Figaro  proclaimed  ^e  ri^ts  and  asserted  the  prerogativea  of 
the  third  estate^  as  vigoronsly  as  Sieyes  faimsdf  in  his  aaemorable  pasnpMe^f. 
The  etmde  on  St.  Augustine  compares  his  Confessions  wiih  those  e£ 
^^  Saint"  Jean  Jacques,  and  insists  on  a  closer  resemUanee  between  them 
than  that  of  title  only.  The  Homilies  of  St.  Cbrysostom  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis^  afibrd  scope  fer  some  orthodox  snggestioas  on  the  sasmned  fend 
between  Scriptnire  and  Science,  Moses  and  the  Geokgiata.  There  is  a 
genial  review  of  Silvio  Pdlico,  earnest  bcoM^  being  paid  to  his  refigieus 
feeli'ttg ;  otbcss  on  Lomse  Bertin,  on  tiie  poetry  of  Young  Frssice,  ea; 
Lueretdle,  &e. ;  historical  pepeis  on  Ni^leon^  on  the  war  in  Spain  of 
1823,  on  the  fell  of  the  Abbassides ;  and  miscellaniss  on  thamss  ancicai 
and  modern— en  newspapers  ameng  the  old  Romans,  on  Greek  tragedy, 
on  Fersius,  on  Conicay  Floveace,  Charlea  Edward  tiie  Pretender,,  Paad 
Louis  Conner,  on  the  ethics  of  Marriegev  on  tbe  Litenury  PsofessioB,.  on 
the  Unity  of  Europe,  and  on  the  kntoeical  past  and  speendative  fntnre  ef 
the  United  States.  And  in  tracing  the  devekipment  of  M.  GirawKn'a 
mind,  from  its  almost  boyidk  eamesis  {^appafiomi)  to  its  matured  ressltSt 
we  see  much  to  fulfil  what  has  been  said  to  dbtinguidi  the  genuine  ezitie. 
— ^namely,  tiiat  in  accordance  with  Coleridge's  definition  ef  genins^  he 
carries  ferwasd  the  fceshness  and  geniality  of  yontk  into  the  pewcraicl 
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xnanliood,  like  those  trees  in  Arcadia,  where  blossoms  and  full-grown 
finit  are  found  together. 

The  namtt  of  St.  Majcc  Girafdi%  M.  I^aard  coafidentlj  predicts,  is 
sure  of  a  place  among  those  that  will  endure.  For,  argues  the  critic, 
unless  future  generations  of  FreDchnMa  diftr  in  their  whole  nature  from 
their  forefathers,  they  will  demand  in  the  books  of  to-daj,  what  the 
leaden  o£  to-day  demand  ia  the  books  of  yesterday — the  human  heart, 
French  esprit^  and  style.  Of  these  three  conditions  he  hails  the  coajoiot 
presence  in  St.  Maic  Giraidin's  writings :  the  human,  heart — illustrated 
by  a  thftuffft"^  traits;  the  national  esprit — ^nowhere  in  contemporary 
authonhip  more  signally  displayed,  in  point  of  practical  sense,  neatness, 
unaffectedness,  and  liyely  elegance  of  movement; — and  a  style — resem* 
bling  that  of  the  best  times,  while  it  is  marked  by  an  indiWduality  and 
by  certain,  material  novelties,  which  distinguish  it  nrom  a  mere  imitation. 
And  as  £ar  this  side  the  Channel,  there  are  few  authors  in  modem  France 
whom  we  should  more  gladly  see  naturalised  among  ourselves. 


THE    GEAYE    AT    THE    ALMA. 

B.Y  jr.  S.  CAKFEBTSB* 

No  stoxie  marks  the  spot  where  the  young  hero  sleeps. 

No  bright  flowers  bloom  o'er  his  grave. 
Bat  the  sentinel  oft  there  hia  weary  watch  keeps, 

THieie  slumbers  the  young  and  the  brave. 
They  bore  him  away  from  the  red  battle  fray,. 

Where  first  'mid  the  foremost  he  fell , 
And  the  spot  they  deem'd  best  for  a  hero  to  rest. 

Was  the  field  that  he  fought  in  so  well  I , 

Oh !  brief  was  the  grief  that  his  comrades  might  show. 

As  they  hurriedly  laid  him  to  rest, 
But  fast  fell  the  tears,  and  the  hearts  filled  with  woe, 

la  the  home  where  they  loved  him  the  best. 
They  read  now  his  name  on  the  proud  scroll  of  &me, 

Aid  they  Est  to  his  story  with  pride. 
But  a  mourner  still  weeps  for  the  hero  who  sleeps 

On  the  field  where  so  nobly  he  died. 
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DIARY  OF  A  PIR8T  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1864. 

BT  FLOREHTIA. 

Cardioal  Mai— A  Hot  Day  in  Rome  — Sunsets— The  Tramontana— Cliasifial 
Recollections  of  CasteUo  and  Albano— The  Festa  of  the  MadonDa  del  Tnfo — 
Characten. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  riding  along  through  the  beautifully- wooded  tract 
dividing  L'Ariccia  from  the  Alban  Lake,  I  met  a  cardinal  on  foot — ^no 
uncommon  sight  in  these  latitudes  during  the  summer.  He  was  followed 
by  two  servants  and  a  lumbering  carriage — (plut6t  un  lit  jk  qoatre  co- 
lonnes) — an  antiquated  machine  perfectly  ecclesiastic  in  its  rococo  ap- 
pearance. As  I  drew  up  to  let  the  aged  man  pass,  he,  with  ooorteous 
gesture,  raised  his  large  red  hat  from  his  head,  and  I  caught  sight  of  an 
expansive  forehead,  arched  and  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  and  withal  a 
calm  composure  of  expression,  that  botn  invited  and  repelled  approach — 
a  kind  of  lofty  humility.     I  was  so  struck  with  this  old  cardinal  that  I 

straightway  inquired  of  S ,  who  rode  with  me,  what  was  his  name, 

and  heard  that  this  singularly  majestic-looking  man  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mai,  certainly  the  most  profound  scholar  living. 
The  man  who  has  dug,  and  rummaged,  and  excavated  among  the  MSS. 
of  the  Vatican,  as  common  men  dig  mines,  only  that  the  earth  he  has 
turned  over  are  the  leaves  of  that  mysterious  Egyptian  plant  caUed  in 
our  day  the  Palimpsets,  regular  hieroglyphics  to  ordinary  mortals,  and 
even  to  the  learned  about  as  legible  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids. 
Only  to  think  that  the  old  man  who  doffed  his  beaver  to  me  has  written 
ten  volumes  in  quarto  of  such  prodigious  learning  that  the  very  outside 
of  them  makes  you  shudder !  Gaume  says  that  amongst  other  things 
Cardinal  Mai  started  a  new  idea  about  that  incomprehen^ble  myth 
Pope  Joan.  He  thinks  the  idea  originated  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Jonn  VIII.,  accused  by  his  contemporaries  of  such  feminine  vreakness  of 
intellect  as  caused  him  to  be  stigmatised  by  the  reproachful  epithet  of 
woman. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  poor  cardinal  was  not  fated  longer  to  question 
*'  in  thoughts  more  elevate  and  reasonings  high,"  for^  strange  to  say,  the 
very  next  day  after  I  saw  him  he  died  I  The  reason  assigned  for  ^is 
sudden  demise — in  addition  to  the  eighty-tlu«e  years  that  pressed 
upon  him — being,  that  his  eminence  had  eaten  thirty  dried  figs  with 
some  ham,  a  meal  from  which  he  never  recovered,  although  in  point  of 
''  the  wholesomes"  I  have  long  believed  the  Italians  to  be  endowed  with 
the  stomachs  of  horses.  So  the  poor  cardinal  was  carried  from  pleasant 
Albano,  where  he  was  spending  his  vileggiatura,  in  his  bier  to  Rome, 
where  a  grand  funeral  awaited  his  arrivd.  He  will  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  Anastana,  under  the  Palatine,  and  over  him  will  be 
erected  the  monument  designed  by  the  talented  Benzoni  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  represented  in  symbolic  bassi-relievi 
and  figures  encircling  his  kneeling  statue,  indicating  the  universality  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  light  his  learning  has  spread  over  the  world;  a 
monument  ordered  long  before  his  death,  and  honestly  paid  for,  although 
no  one  knows  who  this  devoted  admirer  is. — 
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People  have  an  idea  that  the  Italians  are  becoming  more  civilised,  and 
eschewing  the  use  of  the  stiletto ;  that  a  bravo  is  a  chimerical  animal  only 
•existing  in  Cooper's  romance ;  that  wives  are  virtuous,  husbands  fEtithfu^ 
and  cicisbeism  quite  out  of  date  and  altogether  ungenteel.  All  these  chari- 
table surmises  are  mistakes — I  could  recount  pregnant  anecdotes  proving 
the  truth  of  what  I  say — but  as  to  the  murdering  part»  listen.  There 
was  a  day  last  week  m  Rome  of  intense  heat,  when  one  '^  tosses  at 
xnoon/'  as  Thomson  says.  I  suppose  this  state  of  the  atmosphere  occa- 
sioned a  moral  delirium,  for  many  who  rose  that  morning  blithe  and 
g-ay,  lay  down  before  night  on  mother  earth  never  to  rise  again.  There 
was  a  madness  abroad  that  day  for  certain. 

S  and  a  friend. were  cooling  their  outward  and  inner  man  by  a 

siesta  at  Nascari's  and  an  ice,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
people  running  to  and  fro,  and  loud  talking,  and  swearing,  and  exclama- 
tions— a  general  excitement,  in  fact,  all  tending  towards  the  Via  Babuino. 
They  joined  the  crowd,  and  heard  that  an  assassino  had  been  committed 
in  broM  daylight,  and  that  the  corpse  lay  there.  On  they  sped  to  where 
a  circle  was  gathered,  and  pressing  forward,  they  saw  extended  on  the 
stones,  quite  dead,  a  lovely  girl  weltering  in  her  blood,  flowing  from  a 
deadly  wound  in  her  side.  They  at  once  recognised  her  as  a  well-known 
model,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  grace.  There  she  lay,  pale  and 
bloody  on  the  cold  stones,  until  some  of  the  brothers  of  the  Misericordia 
came — they  that  wear  the  deep  masks  and  long  dark  robes,  looking  more 
like  mummies  than  men — and  composed  her  limbs,  and,  laying  her  in  a 
great  sheet,  carried  her  away.  She  had  been  walking  with  un  certo 
amicOy  it  seems,  in  the  Via  Babuino,  when  her  husband  passed.  His  ire 
was  kindled,  his  jealousy  aroused ;  he  drew  his  stiletto  and  slaughtered 
her  there  on  the  spot  where  slie  stood,  then  ran  awa^.  But  the  certo 
amicOy  her  cavaliece,  ran  after  him  when  the  poor  thmg  dropped  from 
his  arm  stone  dead,  and  watched  and  dodged  him  into  a  certain  house, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  came  out,  having  his  stiletto  ready  hid  in  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  he  struck  him  down  then  and  there,  as  the  husband 
had  struck  his  wife,  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood  as  she  had  lain. 
Whether  this  valiant  lover  escaped  or  no  I  cannot  say. 

On  the  same  day,  a  man  was  passing  in  a  cart  through  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  where  Bernini's  classic  fountain  plays  in  the  sun  ;  some  one 
came  in  his  way,  and  being  nearly  run  over  by  the  carettino,  gave  the 
horse  a  blow  with  a  stick.  No  word  was  spoken,  but  the  carettiere  stopped 
his  cart,  descended,  deliberately  drew  his  stiletto,  and  stabbed  him  dead ; 
then  remounting,  drove  away.  So  much  for  the  effects  of  a  hot  day  in 
Rome. — 

We  haye  had  a  series  of  the  most  magnificent  sunsets  imaginable. 
Sometimes  great  bands  of  purple  and  gold  clasped  the  broad  horizon  in 
gorgeous  girdles,  the  gold  melting  into  the  ocean  in  fields  of  glistening 
fire,  or  catching  here  and  there  a  distant  mountain-peak  with  a  vivid 
flame,  all  Nature  lying  dark  and  black  as  a  pall,  a  fitting  foreground  for 
this  brilliant  sight.  Sometimes  the  whole  heavens  seemed  on  fire,  a 
horrible  conflagration,  prefiguring  the  end  of  all  things,  when  the  earth 
and  all  that  it  contains  shall  be  consumed  with  ardent  heat  I  have 
almost  trembled  as,  standing  under  the  pergola  in  our  garden,  I  have 
watched  the  awful  scene,  too  horribly  beautiful  to  contemplate  widi  aught 
but  dread. 
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OcUen  doods,  diwolviagiate  ciiflMon  aad  wffimiy  Btdtiiig  irt»  f;low-> 
sag  red,  lay  quiiieiiMg  and  pai^tatngas  in  an  ataoipkae  of  aiduii  fin^ 
Bare  wliere  nere  and  iiicfe  aouiwro  masses  m  parple^  woppad  nitia  tfaa 
preraifing  fire-tiiit,  seened  to  bear  stoms,  and  lliaMaWy  un  Tnde  «raob-> 
mg  earthquakes  in  tkeir  deep  bosoms.  Anon  dw  partbig  dbods  apened 
into  eayemons  reoesses  of  imnest  glory,  sad  iiw  san,  «n  orib  oC  fiqnid 
fire,  glowed  out  ^^  stern  as  tiie  nnla^ed  eye  of  God,"  eontemplating  tlie 
guilty  world  with  dreadfbl  wrath.  For  a  while  it  glistened  in  infinitB 
light,  iiradiating  l^e  sad  Carapagna  with  a  wild  mwarthly  glow ;  tJien, 
dipping  into  die  encircling  sea,  it  slowly  vaiushed,  and  ^eep  eliadows  fei 
&6t  around,  and  the  sullen,  pnrpie,  massed-up  ^oods  torned  into  banbs 
of  sombre  lead  colour,  while  Kature  seemed  to  tremble,  as  did  our  gailty 
mother  Eve  when  flying  from  the  Tisage  of  her  Maker.  I  have  seenthe 
sky  at  other  times  completely  covered  with  a  network  of  purple  and  goM, 
ezqnintely  lovely,  wiib  here  and  there  toudies  and  tinges  as  of  £re,  while 
between  ^e  parting  rifts  pale  blue  c^y  peeped  softly  out.  I  have  seen 
the  vaulted  mmament  of  a  sweet  heavenly  blue,  as  it  may  have  loelked 
when  God  beheld  his  labour  and  pronoenoed  it  good.  I  love  to  aee  the 
blue  shades  veiling  the  mountains,  ^e  Campagna,  the  roeka,  the  ^ofest^ 
with  a  subdued  splbndour,  as  though  a  guardiwi  angel  hovered  above, 
blesang  us  with  his  outspread  wings.  Then  the  sea  lies  like  a  magic  minor 
placidly  glimmering  in  the  balmy  breeze,  a  desert  of  ethereal  bine,  en- 
circled by  the  calm  heavens  with  azore  draperies,  while  the  son,  shrouded 
deep  in  their  radiant  bosoms,  beams  out  fitfully  in  softened  sf^endonr. 

Then,  after  the  sunsets,  camo  a  mighty  wind^  the  Tramontana,  down 
firom  the  icy  North,  passing  across  t^  snowy  summits  of  the  everlMtbig 
Alps,  and  bearing  in  its  breath  the  rigid  cold  from  out  their  glacier 
boaoms — a  furious  wind  that  tore  and  rended  the  gigantic  trees,  wren<^ied 
the  mantling  leaves  in  showers  fran  the  bending  bonghs,  and  tfaunda«d 
among  the  rocky  caverns  of  our  hills,  sweeping  like  an  invisible  avakn^ie 
over  the  hnmt-up  Campagna  on  to  the  surging  sea  lliat  welled  and 
billowed  up  to  meet  it. 

How  tlmt  Tramontana  wind  loared  and  whistled  sibout  oar  high-iro 
house,  seeming  to  cleave  the  very  walls,  and  to  talk  and  ohatt«r  with 
wild  unearthly  tongues  as  it  flew  round !  How  it  raged  up  at  Monte 
Cavi !  Heaven  help  the  poor  monks,  they  must  have  trembled  in  l^ir 
beds,  and  said  many  an  Ave  in  their  fear.  How  it  yelled  among  the 
tottering  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  bent  and  twisted  the  grand  old  pine- 
trees  tl^t  diadem  its  sloping  woods  around  Cicoo's  ruined  portico !  The 
motionless  waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  swayed  to  and  fro  this  wild  and 
dreary  night — ^those  mystic  waters  that  never  listen  to  the  enticing  fareatii 
of  fragrant  summer.  Nemi,  too,  Diana's  mirror,  must  have  lashed  its 
wooded  sides  under  the  influence  of  such  a  hurricane. 

I  dioii^ht  of  all  this  sitting  beside  the  Ua^ng  wood  fire  on  our  own 
oheerAil  hearth,  while  the  storm  raged  remorselessly  witjiout.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  sit,  ^  in  meditative  musings  wrapt,*'  and  listen  to  the  slmll 
whistling  of  the  gale  catching  the  comers  of  the  home,  to  watch  the 
shadows  on  the  widl  and  in  the  dark  comers  of  the  room  as  liie  fire 
ffidcers;  there  is  an  exquisite  sense  of  Inxui^  and  domestte  peace  and 
household  security  at  such  a  time.  Theio  I  sat,  and  I  tfoestionod  the 
wind,  coming  sweepmgfcom  the  far  north,  of  many  things.    I  ndndit 
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«F»«n(flDn  jBMBDer  m  frnxno^^trnd  hone,  'dnfiy  anboMMBdinlH  £Qg. 
&li*iriDd — a  pleflMBt  lioiM^  -mrhme,  m  the  wifipy  4ajB  «f  ny  tcUdhood, 
4»  fim  alwi^s  smBed  in  wiBler  m  in  WMnmer.  That  «)rnap  fcow  w^ 
I^MMflodMirad  li  iraieM  l9ie  unsraB  ulitraj^n  .gsmeredy  wImtb  1  vsed  io 
iirtm  te  thw  snde  nunc  «nd  -wild  ngbs,  and  wcmder  And  ipeedbto  on 
'  thiB^  and  •qnestioft  ikm  wiustfog  apmtf  as  I  do  ii9ir.  Xbat  c4d 
oofttcC)  I  gvacA  Inae  luwni  anr^'froan  tine  land  useva  I  am 
'<Do-Ae«utann«iidlike-miier^i]dt  smmd  lihefe  as  of  old, 
am  kng  g«Me  ydara,  w^ea  I  iras  jon&g  aiid  the  "world  yoang  with  me, 
mad  kSike  asd  jocund  iw  id  j  glad  wnd  ?~  Theoe,  in  that  corner,  I  txnee 
qneilioaed  i£he  wind  of  my  ^oamg  fate,  and  the  treadNrems  wind 
snaweaed  in  1<Mr  foeatlnDg  mannm,  and  pronHsed  happiness.  ^Oh,  fe^e 
'mnd,  why  did  ye  deoeiye  me  wlien  I  qnestioned  yer  Wiiy  did  ye  not 
niiwr  s«nd  -and  4ear  the  honse,  and  roek  and  rift  its  Tery  wallfl,  aoakiDg 
Aem  nod  me  xnaituntriate  ratM,  rather  than  let  me  be  as  now  ?  Oh,  orael 
-wind  i''  Then  I  asked  it  of  a  eertain  room  whieh  it  ased  to  lore  of  yore, 
in  the  epring  iame  wlien  its  hreadi  came  perfumed  with  the  year's  yomig 
Aowen;  and  the  anewering  wind,  always  loud  and  shrill,  icdd  me,  that 
atrangeiB  dwelt  there  now — ^that  smoe  the  days  of  joyous  giiihoed  none 
had  cared  to  imarken  to  its  eonstairt  sighs  aronud  the  oM  corner,  where 
iiie  ffy  diisteTOd  and  the  willow  and  cypress^trees  warved  to  and  fro,  or  in 
ihe  (fimiliar  room.  ^<  Ah,  wind,"  eried  I,  "  hot  yon  were  ialse,  for  there 
yen  prophened  aadi  pleasant  thinge !" 

Then  I  questioned  it  again,  and  asked  of  one  I  loiFe  with  a  great  love — 
«De  who  iliTes  in  a  jckty  on  a  sea-girt  isie — she  who  gaiw  rae  ihirth,  and 
wlwae  eonstant  lo¥e  has,  as  it  were,  borne  me  again  in  throes  and  pangs 
of  pain  throagii  long  years  of  wioe.  Ilmidly  I  aeked  tlie  wind,  *'  If  yet 
^mee  more  I  oiould  behold  her  ?" — ^bat  the  vagraat  wind  went  iroasing 
tip  IIk  VAoimtain  in  «uch  uproarious  riot  I  heard  not  its  vej^y, 

^Oh,  my  mother,  vpeed  you  well !  I  seat  yoa  a  loving  message  on 
Ae  wings  of  tiw  stormy  wind  from  our  her-^iS  home  on  ^ban'a  dlassic 
lufia,  in  the  Italian  land  ;  teH  me— ^passiBg  over  wide  Ian  A  and  stormy 
aeas — was  it  delivered  ?  I  prayed  l^e  harsh  winter  wind  to  sparo  yon, 
and  the  summer  breeaes  to  lore  and  oberiah  you.  Is  it  even  so,  or  has 
ike  atkany-toagoed  Boreas  again  deeeived  me  ?* 

^I%en  I  asked  the  wind,  the  coldest,  rudest  of  all  the  spirits  ^olus  lets 
forth  to  torture  mortals,  if  when  he  strayed  into  the  icy  North  on  fell 
errands  of  pterctag  misc^nef,  to  nip  the  pale  flowers,  aind  tear  the  up- 
springing  wheat  and  the  just  bursting  hedgerows— I  asked  this  ragged 
apirit  if  he  knew  anglit  of  one  who  dwells  there,  the  cause  of  all  my 
misery  ?  And  the  wind,  sereamingin  shrillest  blasts,  told  me  liiait  ke  still 
lived  under  the  heater-sown  hills,  where  the  old  rook  still  towers— 4:he 
Toek  that  cast  thedeath-i^adow  on  my  youth— *and  diat  he  lifod,  unheed- 
ing, unrepenting,  ever  invoking  vengeance  on  my  luckless  head !  ''  Oh 
mnd,  ean  this  Iw  tree  ?*"  Then  I  asked  no  more  that  night,  but  let  the 
-ipnits  shrouded  in  those  bursting  blasts  go  unheeded  by  in  wnM  chorus, 
and  I  sank  down  to  mat  in  bitterness  of  grief,  and  <eried,  How  iong, 
OLaBi,Jbewiong?— 

I  have  «iideav«ured  to  describe  "iihe  classic  yaftley  of  Marino.  An 
^nswfmrKsift  riaad  ifahxongh  amagnifioentwood  leads  ifrom  the  Aeqoa  JBWen- 
iina  jfeowacds  Casteile  and  AJbana.  'On  emerging  ^from  iim  wod  the 
iiske  bncsts  <on  4fen  stght,  its  sullen uratois  mnmflbd  by  aawae. 
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In  fronty  M<mte  Cavi  rises  maiestically  towards  those  eloods  to  wUdiiti 
Via  Nmninis  professes  to  lead.  To  the  rights  Castello,  or  Castel  Gsor 
doifo,  stands,  on  a  grand  natural  platSdrm  OTerlooking  the  lake,  quits 
emhosomed  in  those  dark  ooetie  woods  so  characteristic  of  Italian  soeoeiy. 
I  ha?e  already  said  that  tne  shores  of  this  lake  are  strewn  with  roma,  the 
foundations  of  former  nymphsenms  and  grottos,  while  pillars,  marUes, 
and  mosaics  are  perpetoally  found  among  the  surrounding  woods. 

The  grandest  of  the  imperial  villas  was  that  erected  by  Domitiaa  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Villa  Rospigliosi,  near  Castello.     To^y 
I  rode  all  oyer  this  district,  and  finding  tne  gates  of  the  villa  invifeinglT 
open,  I  entered  the  gardens,  or  plaisanee,  occupying  the  fall  of  the  hill 
between  Castello  and  Albano.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  thsK 
grounds :  long  avenues  of  ilex«trees  terminate  in  lovely  vistas  over  the 
Campagna,  melting  away  in  blue  distance  towards  the  sea,  or  are  gfrouped 
round  antique  statues,  vases,  and  pillars  wreathed  with  vine  and  dematas. 
There  is  to  me  a  stately  character  in  an  Italian  garden,  as  imposing  at 
the  grand  fa9ades  of  the  vast  palaces  they  surround;  ballustraded  ter- 
races, long  flights  of  steps,  colonnades,  and  temples,  lending  a  digidty  to 
Nature  herself.   The  Rospiglion  gardens  boast  a  terrace-walk  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  entirely  formed  of  overarching  ilex-trees — a  nujestic 
avenue,  fit  only  to  be  trodden  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.     Ifidway 
•long  this  ilex  avenue  are  the  ruins  of  Domitian's  palace,  indistinct 
masses  of  walls  without  form  and  void,  and  so  overgrown  by  ivy  and 
plants  it  is  impossible  to  disting^h  them. 

Standing  before  those  misshapen  ruins,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
call  forth  a  vision  of  the  palace  erected  by  the  deified  monster  whose 
xeiga  disgraced  the  annals  of  the  FUvian  line ;  yet  on  this  spot,  and 
descending  downwards  towards  the  lake,  stood  one  of  the  loftiest  piki 
that  even  antiquity  can  boast  Architectural  atriums^  gieat  vestibules, 
halls  of  almost  fabulous  extent,  supported  by  columns  of  the  rarest- 
coloured  marbles,  the  recesses  adorned  by  statues  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship, the  cdbings  and  walls  painted  in  bnlliant  frescoes,- harmonisiag  in« 
colour  with  the  patterns  on  the  mosaic  floors,  and  supported  by  oomioea 
of  silver  or  of  gold  ;  temples  glittering  with  gilded  pUites,  the  air  heavy 
with  the  rich  incense  offered  to  the  '*  man-god,"  who  only  permitted 
statues  of  gold  or  silver  to  be  raised  iu  his  honour ;  marble  colonnades 
stretching  in  long  vistas  through  the  surrounding  groves,  broken  by 
fountains  of  perfumed  waters  springing  from  parterres  of  brilliant  flowers ; 
odeons  for  music  and  song  ;  vast  bath?,  where  the  cool  water  lay  (en- 
cased in  alabaster,  under  gilded  roofii  upheld  by  crystal  columns ;  mag- 
nificent porticos,  leading  by  flights  of  steps  towards  the  lake,  where, 
beside  the  deep  waters,  grottos  and  caves,  decorated  as  tridiniums  and 
.  nymphseums,  were  dedicated  to  the  water  nymphs,  the  presiding  deities 
of  the  enchanting  shores. 

But  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre  were  the  portion  of  the  palace 
most  frequented  by  Domitian  himself.  Here  he  was  constantly  present, 
wearing  a  golden  crown  and  robes  of  purple,  surrounded  by  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Flavian  College,  during  the  magnificent  fSies  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  fickle  multitude. 
Not  only  men  but  women  exhibited  themselves  in  the  gladiatorial  games, 
and  ran  races  at  night  under  the  glare  of  the  torches  with  which  the 
amphitheata^  was  illuminated.     Even  torrents  of  rain  did  not  deter 
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Domitian  £rom  remaiiUDg  until  the  coQoIwon;  he  himMlf  frequently 
changed  his  clothes,  but  a  positive  law  forbade  the  audience  to  leave  theur 
seats.  The  Lake  of  Albano  afforded  an  admirable  locale  for  the  naval 
battles  in  which  he  also  delighted.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  he  regularly 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Minerva  here,  for  which  purpose  he  established 
a  college  of  priests  on  the  Alban  Mount. 

Bom  with  a  mean  and  cowardly  nature,  Domitian,  oonsdous  of  the 
hatred  he  excited,  positively  trembled  at  his  own  shadow,  unless  sur- 
rounded by  his  guaids.  We  are  told  that  he  daily  shut  himself  up  alone 
in  the  interior  of  his  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  flies  with  a  gold 
bodkin  1  Sometimes,  when  visiting  his  Alban  villa,  these  hours  of  soli- 
tude were  passed  in  wandering  through  the  columned  arcades,  where,  on 
the  walls,  constructed  of  a  peculiar  marble  capable  of  bearing  the  highest 
polish,  he  could  perceive  as  he  walked  the  shadow  of  any  (me  approaching 
m>m  behind.  Haunted  throughout  his  life  by  a  constant  terror  of  assas- 
sination, these  suspicious  fears  drove  him  to  acts  of  hornd  cruelty.  One 
courtier  was  murdered  because  he  was  bom  under  a  star  promising 
imperial  power ;  another,  because  he  carried  about  with  him  a  map  of  the 
world ;  Sallustius  Lucullus,  because  he  had  invented  a  lance  of  a  new 
shape.  Cunning  and  dissembling  as  he  was  cmel  and  remorseless,  Do- 
mitian  began  by  caressing  those  whom  he  intended  to  destroy ;  but  lus 
honeyed  phrases  soon  became  sentences  of  death,  and  those  who  sat 
beside  him  at  the  same  couch,  and  eat  of  the  same  dish,  were  often,  after 
a  courteous  reception,  ordered  out  to  instant  execution.  Naturally  of  a 
robust  constitution,  his  monstrous  excesses  so  wasted  his  strength  that  his 
hair  fell  from  his  head,  his  legs  shrunk,  his  body  swelled,  and  he  became 
so  incapable  of  all  fatigue  that  he  was  generally  carried  about  in  a  litter. 
The  only  manly  exercise  in  which  he  delighted  was  archery.  It  is  related 
that  whien  passing  the  summer  months  in  these  delightful  solitudes,  the 
quantity  of  wild  beasts  he  shot  was  quite  incredible.  So  skilful  was  he 
in  the  use  of  the  bow,  that,  taking  a  little  slave  for  his  mark,  he  would 
shoot  arrows  through  every  finger  of  his  upraised  hand  without  so  much 
as  gracing  the  skin. 

Such  was  the  emperor  who  inhabited  the  walls  under  which  I  have 
been  standing.  Surrounded  by  all  the  splendour,  riches,  luxuries,  and 
amusements  that  the  empire  of  the  world  could  bestow,  he  lived  a  trem- 
bling, suspicious  wretch,  incapable  of  enjoying  the  present  by  dreary  pre- 
sentiments of  the  future  ever  looming  before  him  in  hideous  forms  of 
assassination  and  death.  The  gloomy  recollections  of  his  career  seem 
yet  to  linger  around  the  sombre  walls  and  the  dark  trees  whose  branches 
wave  over  the  scattered  ruins ;  a  curse,  heavy  and  palpable,  hangs  over 
the  opaque  shadows  of  the  mysterious  pile.  As  I  looked,  the  sfnrit  of 
the  Past  uprose  so  grim  and  horrible,  so  soiled  with  unutterable  deeds  of 
darkness,  that  I  turned  with  horror  from  the  fotal  spot,  which  not  even 
the  course  of  long  centuries,  and  destruction  and  ruin,  can  wholly  cleanse. 

Leaving  the  Rospigliosi  gardens,  I  emerged  close  by  the  tomb  of 
Pompey,  on  the  Regina  FtartMn— the  Appian  Way— whose  every  stone 
seems  animate  with  the  history  of  the  past  After  the  imperial  Csesars 
—those  magnificent  masters  of  the  material  world — ^perlu^'  no  single 
names  stand  out  in  such  strong  relief  as  connected  with  this  great  high- 
way from  Rome  to  Bradusium  as  those  of  St  Paul  and  Horace,  who 
eadbi  have  left  recorded  in  theur  writings  the  day  and  the  hour  (so  to  say) 
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■Bwyioating  St  ^nl  wMi  Cbe  Appin  W«y  i  Ihm  aiPMdr  M&edf 
A«ttaf  tin  ApottlM  alBofwawhaMHiy  other  urtw'wtipgliiM  in  Use 

1b  the  yesr  71S,  Muowwi  OocoMi  «ad  CapitonioB  wei«  eeat  ij  the 
senate  to  Brudusium,  in  order  to  effect  aveoooeiliailieift  betireea  Angostwi 
«iid  AathoBj,  'vrko  li^w  i^n  henegiag'  that  eity.  Boraee  tneoi^aiiied 
hn  frvendfl,  iod  has  edM>nEted  tfan  expedition  in  his  Satme.        « 

I  have  djoaidy  mentioned  Albano,  a  prapot  of  the  delightfid  liioagh 
hnried  «xcttnion  I  made  there.  I  had  now  more  time  to  view  it  at 
leimire,  as  «omtected  widi  the  Ustorieai  reedUeations  it  recals.  Tim 
Biodetn  town, «  long  stiaggliog  etreet,  oobopiee  a  portion  of  what  was 
the  imperial  vilhi.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  hot  stttfiy  plnee,  ahoimdkig 
-vrith  donkeys  and  ^garity,  as  well  as  oil  the  other  ajdjancts  «£  a  suhurhan 
-watenng-piaee.  One  sees  the  same  kkue  ^es,  the  same  impertipent 
flaneurs,  ikait  iMvated  one  on  the  Corso  at  Roase.  Oomiag  from  ^m 
Tel^giom  siifence  of  o»r  momitam  vetreat,  it  appealed  to  me  «n  iaeofilw- 
able  seeoe  of  «onfa»M>n,  dnot,  and  tawdiiness. 

I  put  up  ^my  horae  id;  the  loeanda,  wad.  strellod  into  ike  gvomnds  of 
ihie  YiHa  iXena.  An  Engiiifti  garden,  gay  widi  flowers,  olcpes  down 
towards  ikth  ocMth,  "while  the  SBrromiding  grounds  are  belled  wkh  woods, 
where  one  onjoys  the  sea  breeaes  wafted  over  the  adjacent  olive  gamioBB. 
A  pile  of  nrins  and  sahterraneons  excavations  in  the  thidceat  portion  of 
the  grove  mark  the  supposed  site  of  Pompey's  favomtte  oouatiy  paiaoe, 
whither  the  devoted  <>>melia,  his  last  inrife,  bore  his  ashes,  a^ter  his 
murder  by  the  treadieions  Ptolemy,  during  his  flt^t  from  Hnursalia. 
His  Toined  «ep«Ielu«  outside  the  gates  of  Aibano  I  have  already  ideseribed. 

Pompey,  in  the  itm  peaeelul  intervals  of  his  <^eqnered  life,  o|iponiD  to 
ha^  preferred  the  amnsements  of  the  oomitry  to  the  cares  exid  aaarioties 
of  the  ever  nnqniet  Foram.  Plntareh,  indeed,  Tepronohes  hkn  for  ieavtng 
his  friends  and  soldiers  to  rove  about  Italy  from  one  vik  ix>  another  with 
his  £nt  wife,  Jalia,  the  damghter  of  Caesar,  to  whom  he  wns  passsotiately  < 
attached.  Although  he  was  considerably  her  senior,  and  sot  at  ail 
■attractive  in  penati,  she  Totumed  his  love  with  the  utmost  ajfeedon; 
<<  hut,*'  9&y9  the  shrewd  old  biographer,  *<  it  was  the  «harm  of  hmj/kkHty^ 
together  with  hisooarersadon,  which,  notwithstanding  his  natural  gravity, 
vinas  partacalariy  agveeable.^  When  Julia  (tied,  Pompey  eame  to  ws 
TiMa,  where  ^^  had  so  often  resided  together,  to  soleasnise  the«enanoay 
of  her  intyennent ;  h«t  the  people,  ont  of  regard  to  him,  seiaed  on  her 
oorpse,  and  insisted  on  horying  it  in  the  Ounpus  Martius.  At  Julia's 
death  the  alHanoe  between  himself  and  Caesar  ended,  and  that  fetal  war, 
destined  «o  soon  to  ond  his  brifliant  caroer,  bndDe  out. 

it  is  related  in  his  life  t^t  Cieero,  having  ofiended  Cesar  \y  the 
•execution  of  Lentahis  and  Cethegus,  two  leaden  of  the  Cattliaie  ooa- 
apimcy,  was  tnfenned  he  woidd  either  be  obliged  to  defend  himadf  hy 
the  owoid,  or  to  go  into  odie.  In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  Pompey, 
hkherto  ins  ^iend,  to  act  as  mediator;  b«t  Pompey,  then  the  husband  of 
Csatar's  dw^ter,  purposely  absented  himself  at  his  AUmn  vdla,  «ad 
^vhen  infoinmd  1^  PIbo,  Cioero's  son-in-law,  that  ho  waited  witboat  io 
speak  With  him,  not  beiing  ahfte  to  hear  the  right  «f  his  ^rmer  friend— 
«ae  who  had  fenghA  such  wordy  hattles  fer  hhn,  and  aeiidemd  him  «o 
aeraoBi  in  4he  eemrse  of  lug    ~       ' 
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he  «etaa%  escaped  cMt  of  the  iuiae  by  « i 
dofxr.  All  these  little  jmrtMi^Bn,  bringmff  the  ^«at  heroes  of  otlMr 
^eatarieB  hef on  one  in  thehr  &iiiilisr  erery-oa j  fife,  pwwenting  then  ^  in 
tiieir  yeiy  hebit  as  ihej  lived,"  ate  ¥eiy  iatoMstiBr  when  reetJied  oa  the 
identical  apots  where  llie  erents  happened.  As  I  woked  at  1^  seattoped 
Toms  ivlndi  imce  formed  the  vi!h^  the  whole  seene  rose  vincUy  before  me, 
and  the  idea  of  great  Pompej  escaping  by  a  back  door  partioidarly 
ttrervecifBie* 

I  mnst  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  only  Engibh  pope  ever  per- 
nttted  to  sit  <rl  the  chair  ef  St.  Peter's,  Nicholas  Bzeakspear,  was  Bishop 
of  Albano  in  460.  Two  other  illnstrioas  names  dear  to  the  Ohnrdb  aa» 
also  connected  with  Albano— St.  Bnonaventura,  ^the  diTine^"  and  St. 
l%omas  Aqninas,  ^the  seraphic  doctor,"  as  thdr  several  foUowen  lorod 
to  ntyh  men  who«e  piety  had  raised  them  on  the  altars  of  the  Catholic 
world,  and  whose  leaniing  and  genius  has  gained  for  them  immortal 
fame.  One  penetratiDg,  all-^semng,  the  other  touchingly  eloquent, 
ndmg  the  multitade  by  the  peculiar  unction  of  his  words — ^these  illus- 
trious sons  of  St  Domimc  and  St.  Fraoeis  will  ever  be  ooDsidered  as  two 
of  the  etrongest  pillars  of  the  Universal  Church. 

I  have  strung  together  these  historical  i^nuniseenees  of  Castello  and 
Albano  as  they  ocemnred  to  me  wandering  through  the  qmet  woods,  and 
beside  the  ruined  walk  of  palaces  which  once  held  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  ihe  foulest,  tyrants  of  Rome.  Nothing  enhances  ^  interest  of  an 
andent  ruin  so  mnch  as  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  characters,  qnaiities, 
and  peculiarities  of  die  celebrated  characters  who  once  inhabited  them ;  a 
wtnd,  an  anecdote,  a  slight  domestic  incident,  under  these  oiivnmstanees, 
ontweigh  whole  tomes  of  written  history — details  which  fall  pale  and 
apiri1ieo9  on  the  imagmation  when  the  local  knowledge,  and  colouring, 
smd  ihe  &mihar  traits  are  wanting.-— 

Now  I  must  tell  you  more  of  the  vagaries  of  oar  Rocca  lifo.  We 
have  had  a  grand  festa — ^yes,  indeed,  a  fosta  which  has  turned  us  all 
totio  sopra — in  honour  of  the  Madonna  del  Tufo.  The  origin  ^  tldfl 
fata  is  worth  relating.  At  the  top  of  the  town  a  beautiful  terrace-walk, 
overshadowed  by  venerable  trees,  runs  along  the  fiice  of  1^  richly-wooded 
heights-— a  walk  poised,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air,  'twixt  earth  and  heaAren. 
At  ihe  end  of  this  wsJk — the  Corso  of  the  Rocca — is  a  small  ehnreih 
under  an  overhai^ing  cliff.  A  stranger  would  stare  at  seeing  that  the 
akar  is  constructed  of  a  great  shapeless  mass  of  tufa-rock  (which  the 
people  reveiientlv  kiss),  and  that  littie  frescoes  on  the  walk  record  the 
fall  of  t^is  roeic.  Now  the  stoiy  goes,  that  once  on  a  tkae  three 
travellers  passed  along  this  road  in  winter  time.  The  thunder  rc^ed 
through  4he  woods,  the  lightning  glared  fiercely  athwart  the  Campagna, 
all  nature  was  convulsed.  Suddenly  a  portion  of  the  rocky  bank, 
wrenched  violently  from  its  foundation,  came  thundering  down  the  diff 
towards  the  narrow  terrace^oad.  The  traveUers  heard  the  crash,  they 
saw  their  certain  death — below,  a  precipice,  above,  a  mountain ;  no  hope, 
no  escape.  They  Called  wildly  on  the  Madonna— they  lifted  Aeir  hands 
in  prayer — ^when,  wonderful  to  relate,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  reeky 
nasB  was  suspended  over  their  heads,  the  Madonna,  bearing  her  JesaS' 
-dtiSAy  appeared— ay,  appeared  on  the  very  rock  whtdi  in  an  mstaat  mora 
we>rid  engtdph  them — when  the  huge  mass  was  miracaikmBly  turned 
«ide,  and  crashed  down  the  fearful  chasm  below,  leavhig  the  tnrvettsts 
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unhurt.  In  gratitude  they  vowed  a  shrine  to  the  Vimn  Mother,  where 
she  is  invoked  by  the  name  of  ^'  Oar  Lady  of  the  Kocli:/'  The  rock^ 
raised  with  incredible  labour,  now  forms  the  altar,  looked  on,  as  Maiia 
says,  "  come  una  cosa  di  g^randissima  devozione.**  It  is  a  pretty,  simple 
church,  nestling  under  the  crags,  on  a  little  platform  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Albano,  whose  waters  sleep  calmly  below,  encircled  by  the  great  forest. 
Everybody  vies  with  each  other  at  the  Rocca  who  shall  most  honour 
the  Virgin— their  own  Madonna,  as  they  fondly  call  her.  It  js  a  festa 
known  far  and  wide ;  crowds  come  from  Rome  and  the  environs  to  kneel 
at  the  shrine,  and  spend  a  gleesome  day  in  the  breezy  woods.  When  the 
morning  came,  vou  would  nave  thougnt  our  little  place  was  gone  deaa 
mad ;  cannon  nred  from  the  ruined  fortress,  scores  of  carriages  ladea 
with  gentry  and  holiday-folks  lined  the  roads,  horsemen  and  donkeymen 
came  up  by  hundreds,  the  street  was  all  astir — such  a  hum  of  voices,  load 
ringing  laughter,  and  smiles,  and  sparkling  eyes,  it  was  a  treat  to  see. 
Every  creature  donned  their  best,  crimson  and  yellow  draperies  floated 
from  the  houses,  the  bells  rang  cheerily  out,  the  band  from  Fraacati 
played  martial  airs,  garlands  of  evergreens  festooned  the  walls,  and  torches 
stood  ready  in  the  street,  wreathed  with  flowers,  to  be  lighted  in  the 
evening.  Then  came  the  procession  winding  down  from  the  Duomo^  and 
very  pretty  it  looked  against  the  dark  walls  of  the  quaint  old  houses. 
There  were  priests  walking  two  and  two,  habited  in  white  and  red,  fol- 
lowed* by  small  acolytes  swinging  censers;  then  a  great  banner  on 
poles  painted  in  radiant  colours ;  then  more  priests,  and  a  huge  cross 
made  of  rough  wood,  painfully  recalling  ''the  accursed  tree;"  then 
another  great  banner,  which,  as  there  was  a  fresh  wind  blowing,  was  very 
near  ascending  bodily  into  the  ambient  air,  the  poor  men  holding  it  down 
to  earth  making  the  drollest  grimaces  as  they  frantically  called  on  their 
fellows  to  assist  them.  Then  came  more  crosses  and  some  big  lantems, 
of  what  typical  I  cannot  say.  The  low  chanting  of  the  choir,  placed  at 
intervals,  rose  in  solemn  cadence,  one  group  taking  up  the  anthem,  then 
another — a  grave  and  melancholy  music  exceedingly  impressive.  Then 
clouds  of  incense  rose  in  streams  of  richer  perfume,  the  sad  and  warning 
strains  fell  more  earnestly  upon  the  ear,  the  priests  prayed  wiih  greater 
unction,  when  at  last,  descending  the  hill,  appeared  the  miraculous 
picture,  in  a  heavy,  lumbering  frame,  raised  on  a  kind  of  stand,  and 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  dozen  men.  Like  most  miraculous  paintings, 
it  was  as  dark  and  black  as  night  to  eyes  profane.  In  front  walked  the 
high  priest  (archidiacro),  diligently  reciting  prayers,  a  grand-looking 
personage  in  flowing  robes ;  and  then  came  a  perfect  sea  of  contadine, 
pressing,  crowding  about  the  venerated  image  with  eager  enthusiasm, 
their  snowy  headgear,  scarlet  bodices,  golden  crosses  and  earrings,  and 
floating  draperies  of  lace  and  ribbon  about  their  bosoms,  lending  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene.  Every  soul  fell  prostrate  on  their  knees  as  the 
picture  passed:  the  pretty  ladies  in  the  balcony  opposite,  the  ragged 
urdiins  in  the  street,  the  handsome  baker,  and  our  fat  nouveau  riche  land- 
lord, who,  with  all  his  vices,  professes  to  be  a  devoted  knight  of  the 
Madonna.  It  was  very  impressive  that  simple  yet  earnest  crowd,  so 
hushed  and  silent,  and  the  echoing  chants,  ]ike  the  soft  voices  of  guardian 
angels,  ever  and  anon  bursting  forth  in  a  paeon  of  love  and  praise^  while 
in  front  stretched  the  wide  Campagna,  trackless,  boundless,  like  a  golden 
sea^  melting  into  mystic  fields  of  loveliest  blue  and  richest  purple.    After 
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the  miraculous  picture  came  files  of  monks,  white-robed  Trinitarians,  the 
red  and  blue  cross  embroidered  on  their  breasts,  and  brown-habited 
Franciscans  ( Osservanti)^  with  shaven  crowns  and  hempen  girdles,  and 
two  old  priests  leading  pretty  children,  habited  as  angels,  graceful, 
smooth-faced  things,  their  long,  tangling  hair  garlanded  with  fiowers 
banging  down  over  blue  and  white  draperies,  and  their  small  sandled  feet 
daintily  pressing  the  rude  stones.  Such  concetti  as  these  might  not  be 
expedieiift  elsewhere,  but  here  in  the  sunny  South,  the  land  of  ideality 
and  symbolism,  they  are  appropriate  and  suggestive. 

After  the  procession  had  passed,  we  sallied  out  to  see  the  humours  of 
this  religious  fair.  Along  the  terrace-walk  "  the  fun  waxed  fast  and 
furious ;  such  thousands  of  people,  and  such  a  dust,  such  a  braying  of 
donkeys,  and  such  a  sun,  it  was  altogether  overwhelming.  Hundreds  of 
stalwart  young  Roman  peasants  were  there,  their  jackets  thrown  jauntily 
over  one  shoulder;  and  hosts  of  lovely  girls  in  every  variety  of  picturesque 
costume,  rural  Venuses  these,  village  Circes,  with  wicked  eyes  and  bright 
complexions,  determined  to  slay  no  end  of  hearts.  Plenty  of  artists  were 
there,  I  promise  you,  to  study  these  maidens — Freeman,  and  Chapman, 
and  Page,  and  Rogers,  all  taking  notes,  and  every  now  and  then  betrayed 
into  a  regular  artistic  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  at  their  surpassing  beauty. 
Twas  Slick  a  picture,  with  the  various  groups  passing  and  repassing 
against  the  browned  masses  of  old  rock,  all  carpeted  with  graceful 
plants,  or  emerging  from  under  the  broad  sweeping  branches  of  the 
large  chesnut-trees,  whose  silvery  trunks  gleamed  in  the  chequered  shade. 
The  noise,  the  laughter,  the  rushing  madly  by  of  ponies  and  donkeys,  re- 
gardless where  they  went,  or  who  they  upset ;  the  vendors  of  fruit,  and 
pictures,  and  cakes,  all  screaming  in  unharmonious  unison — "  Stgnora^ 
tanta  huona-^un  hajocco  la  libbra,  frutta  fresca  freschissima — Ecco 
Signore,  guardiy  la  Madonna,  la  Madonna  del  Tufo,  il  sommo  mira- 
coloy  for  a  halfpenny — Buy  the  Madonna,  tanta  buona,  for  half  a  penny 
— JFtori — a  bouquet,  sua  Signoria  must  have  a  flower  for  the  huona 
festa — Fiori^  Ecco,  Fiori,  Hi ! — Ha  ! — ^Viene  tutti  qnanti  !** 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  church  the  more  the  Babel  increased. 
The  crowd  makin?  their  way  in  and  out  was  tremendotw ;  such  kneelings, 
such  kissing^  such  frantic  mutterings  of  prayers  around  the  altar,  now 
begemmed  and  bespangled  with  gold  and  tinsel !  It  was  the  strangest 
medley.  Those  who  one  instant  were  vociferating,  and  swearing,  and 
gesticulating,  as  if  possessed  by  seven  devils,  the  next  moment  were 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  repeating  Aves  as  fast  as  they  could  mutter; 
girls,  who  a  second  before  had  been  looking  such  things  out  of  their 
lustrous  ei^^%^  now  devoutly  repeating  their  Coronas,  as  if  such  mischievous 
animals  as  men  were  not  in  existence ;  naughty  roaring  babies,  dumb ; 
rampacious  boys,  schooled  into  silence ;  the  very  dogs  who  forced  them- 
selves in  with  their  masters  behaving  with  orthodox  propriety. 

Stuck  up  outside  the  church  was  a  daub  representing  an  old  woman 
sitting  by  a  table  piled  with  gold,  while  from  beneath  a  monster,  neither 
flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  fish,  glared  at  her  with  unearthly  eyes :  a  most 
hideous  beast.  An  old  blind  man  supported  the  picture,  while  his  wife, 
giflted  with  extraordinary  loquacity,  repeated  the  story  "  Di  una  vecchia 
yedovella,  miserabile,  il  suo  stato,  nella  cittk  di  Milano''  (of  an  old  widow 
in  wretched  misery  living  in  the  city  of  Milan).  An  immense  crowd 
had  assembled.    "  Signori  Cristiani,  per  I'amore  della  Madonna.     Gttve 
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me  a  patny,"  cried  tke  Uind  man,  in  a  hoHow  Yoioe,  wludi  served  aa  a 
kiad  of  imder-eunentv  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  chorus,  to  the  shouts  of 
his  wife^  while  xepeastiog  the  wonderful  adfentores  of  Caterina  and  thft 
famtoimo, 

^^  Ascoltaie — ^listen — ecoellenze  all  and  every  one — Bstea  whfle- 1  relate 
the  nuserahle  story  of  the  vedovella  of  M3ano.  One  night,  in  a  viaooy 
she  heard  a  voice — surely  it  was  the  voice  of  the  diavolo  himself — and 
the  voice  said:  '  Go,  Caterina,  to  the  lotter^  and  choose  the  ntnuher  5, 
thou  shalt  win  v^e  lo  prometto,^  When  morning  was  com^  Caterina 
went,  hut  ihe  gold — she  had  no  gold — Ainne  sventuraiaJ' 

Here  the  woman  paused. 

^'  Crifltianiy  greaty  nohle,  excellent  dgnors,  for  the  love  of  our  onTit 
Madonna,  give  me  a  hajooco,^  groaned  out  her  husband. 

A  few  pieces  dkiked  in  his  hag. 

'^  A  neighbour,  sua  arnica — a  loving  and  kind  neighbour,  ianta  CrU- 
tumm^  had  no  gold,  bat  lent  Caterina  a  counterpane  when  she  asked  for 
it,  whkh  the  wicked  Caterina,  ak !  peocatrice !  went  and  pawned.  Tes, 
pawned  the  counterpane  her  friend  had  lent  her,  because  she  said  she 
was  edd,  and /M^vera, /Mwera*  Ahi!  la  poverty !  Miseri  noi!  Thea 
with  the  money  she  bought  the  number,  and  gained  the  prize,  si  andci 
fmti,  Caterina  gained  a  great  prixe.  But  her  friend,  queUa  Crtstian» 
che  MM  era  CrMoMa — (that  Christian  who  was  no  Christian) — having 
diseovered  by  chanee  what  had  happened,  possessed  by  the  demonio  (au 
the  saints  guard  us  from  the  temptation  of  the  devil),  full  of  envy  and 
rage,  whii^ered  it  into  the  ear  of  her  cavaliere — ^un  oerto  carabimeri — 
yfho  spoke  and  said:  '  la  sapro  con  modo  esatto — ^how  that  money  is  to 
be  got*'  Then  diat  sinner,  the  carabinieri,  took  pitch,  and  paint,  and 
hair,  and  hlood,  and  bones,  and  in  an  instant  made  himself  into  a  horribia 
faadtumo^  and  at  midnight,  when  die  pale  dead  walk  forth  from  theii 
graves  in  winding-sheets,  this  sceUeraio^^^ 

The  btind  man,  who  had  long  been  threatening  an  interruption,  was 
no  longer  to  be  appeased. 

^  Eoeellenae,  by  the  pains  of  purgatory,  a  Im^occo — I  will  pray  fer 
yo«i  all,  buoni  CruOaniy  seven  Aves  and  four  Glorias^  Cristiani  sig- 
neri,  listen — I  will  pray — ^may  your  souk  rest  in  peace — a  bajocco — a 
stB|^  one.  Excellent  good  countrymen,  for  ihe  sake  of  my  wife's  fine 
raeeof^ta^  money,  per  pieta." 

^^  Zigarri,  xigarri,  good  ngarn !"  broke  in  from  the  other  side  a  limp* 
iag  be^^r,  thinking  the  moment  ofiportune  to  sell  his  wares  while  the 
crowd  was  eoUected.  But  this  new  actor  on  the  scene  was  summarily 
^eeted  by  the  united  e£Ebrts  of  the  crowd,,  interested  in  the  oirido  fan-- 
tasmo  and  the  blind  man's  wife,  who  fought  like  a  cur  who  finds  another 
of  has  species  protwling  on  his  peculiar  walk. 

<*  Thanking  the  ezceUent  company  for  the  charity  shown  to  ihe  poor 
ciece  my  husband,  and  with  the  permeuo  of  tke  soeieta,  I  shall  recom- 
mence. The  wieked  soelltfato  the  carabimeri  hid  himself  in  Caterina's 
room,  and  in  the  silence  of  tiie  night,  after  making  certain  fearful  rtaneri 
sodk  aa  Ishe  devils  do  in  the  If^ernt^,  he  spoke  in  these  worda : 

"  ^  Caterina,  Caterina,  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  art  thon  ;  give  me 
themoney,  or  I  carry  thee  in  my  cUnra  swifl  off  to  heDJ" 


\hl  CriUiand pensa  ai doi^ del  wfigrna /  help us^ good fiiends-^ 
' — m  bf^oeeo,''  eried  the  ckeo^ 
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But  at  tfais  inicMfiting  wommAf  when  all  stood  iraaifixed  ia  horiified 
ctffiesitjr  (spooiaUy  one  piat^  gid  sitting  at  a  table  hard  by,  dnnkiBg 
-nin^  who*  Joy  tiwns  flxrtad  witk  a  erowd  ol  eawidieri^  then  growing  pale 
at  the  images  oaUed  iq[>  by  the  beggas  of  the  <k¥il  asMifwrgatory,  crossed 
henelf  devontlyX  the  arriTat  of  a  large  party  of  Americaa  friends  from 
Albaao  deprived  ua  of  the  awfiil  conelusion  of  tins  lameiitahW  tragedy. 

By  tlus  time  nameroiis  parties  had  bivouacked  m  the  woods,  to  dine 
imd»  the  shade  of  die  chesnut-trees^  the  orthodox  meal  on  this  day 
beiz^  roaat  pig,  that  uiclean  animal  being  in  some  utt^Iy  ineompre* 
heneible  manner  connected  with  the  Festa  of  the  Madonna.  Roast 
pig  waa  sdliBg  piping  hot  in  all  direetionsy  and  very  good  it  looked ;  but 
as  we  had  a  famous  chef  at  home,  we  preferred  domeatie  Inxuxies,  with 
plates  and  spoons,  to  an  arcadian  meal  (m  the  ground. 

In  the  evening,  fireworks  were  let  offjust  under  our  hoose^  and  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  tb^  were — fountains  of  nre^  lakes  of  sulphur  emitting  blue 
sparks,  reekets  for  a  moment  mocking  the  mildly  twinkling  stacs,  tbea 
Icama-like  falling  back  in  glittering  showers.  We  had  a  temple  of 
silver,  mountains  of  gold,  and  all  sorts  of  gaudy  marvels^  concluding  with 
a  grand  girandola  that  shot  forth  a  world  of  light,  piping  and  fizzing 
like  soaae  angry  monater.  Then  calm,  unsullied  night  closed  over  the 
moving  scene— night,  with  her  deep  nuntle,  bringing  in  hev  train  silence 
and  repose ;  and  the  moon  rode  high,  casting  gigantic  shadows  over  the 
YBgoe  space  bdow,  and  all  was  hushed. — 

Our  great  man  here  is  the  baker,  who  stands  all  day  smoking  within 
the  pofftoae  of  hie  house,  with  his  red  cap  hitched  on  <Hie  side  of  Ins  head ; 
a  }€&y  dog  is  the  bakei^  Teresina's  lover,  as  all  the  world  knows,  for  they 
go  to  Ua  house  every  evening  to  a  kind  of  club,  and  drink  wine,^  and 
play  caads,  until  far  int»  the  night,  making  the  little  street  echo  (o  their 
carouse^  What  roars  of  laughter,  what  riotow,  joyoua  ehoruses  have 
often  ^^  murdered  sleep"  from  over  the  way  I  Sometimes  they  have  an 
accad&nia  and  really  delightful  music  A  flute  is  particularly  '*  brave" 
on  theae  occasions,  and  sends  fi>rth  the  most  a&rial  music,  wafted  to  us  by 
the  night  breezes ;  then  there  is  a  guitar  twanging  joyous  sitomellos» 
recalling  bright  Venice,  and  its  dark  gonddas,  and  love,  and  poetry ;  at 
other  times  a  solitary  song  is  heard.  Now,  would  you  believe  it,  that 
these  melodioiai  whispersy  floating  ^'through  regions  mild  and  calm,"  are 
all  emaaationa  from  the  bakw's  ;  and  that  when  the  delicioua  music  baa 
sighed  away,  there  is  a  rude,  riotous  chorus,  and  shouts  and  cries  of  Bit 
and  Bwaoo,  bringing  one's  poetic  enthusiasm  down  suddenly  by  the  run ! 
Such  are  the  vivid  contrasts  of  oar  mountain  home— idyUie  poetry  and 
bouEgeetse  prose. 

A  prineipal  diaraetcr  at  the  baker'a  ia  the  Sicilian  cavaliere,  a 
dot  of  a  man  naade  op  altogethar  of  a  steutorian  voice — a  very 
Goliath  to  speak  withal,  whe  talks  aa  fast,  toe^  as  F^o  in  a  passioa, 
and  tbumpa  the  table  aa  he  gives  you  the  latest  xtews  from  Borne  in  a. 
quite  Nei^pofitaa  shower  of  werdsw  Count  Dicmigi,  who  lodges  below„ 
aboaaiaatca  the  baker  and  hia  jovial  ekib,  and  lodes  iodignaut  if  yoit 
admuethe  nwaie.  Dionigi,  called  by  the  Italians  jFbas^/fisoto,  oe  tba 
Fossil,  lives  at  Civita  Lavinia,.  the  aaoieAt  Lannvium^  and  has  never,, 
durii^  the  laat  fifty  year%  been  known  te  change  one  iota — the  same 
slar^  hiAe  6giae,  Ueaame  wdWeg^ated  grey  hair;  if  aU  the  world 
were  turned  into  dust,  not  a  grain  woiaU  xest  oft  hia  immaaalata  bfaio: 
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coat — dost  and  that  coat  are  as  antagonistic  as  the  poles.  Dionigi  has 
never  married ;  a  wife  would  be  de  trop  to  such  a  male  old  maid,  and 
children — pah!  When  he  comes  to  see  me  he  makes  a  riverenza  like  a 
dancing-master,  rises  on  his  toes,  and,  gracefully  advancing,  repeats  that 
*^  one  is  an  angel,  a  divinity, **  with  a  stiff  little  bow  at  each  well-used 
phrase,  telling  of  frequent  use.  Then  down  he  sits,  hat  in  hand,  crossing;* 
nis  tiny  knees,  the  funny  little  mannikin.  His  exits  are  capital ;  he  rises, 
bows,  and  says  "  he  will  raise  the  incomodo**  (Leva  I'incomodo),  shoulders 
his  stick,  which  always  plays  a  principal  part  in  his  small  drama,  stands 
erect,  bows,  retreats,  then  bows  again,  repeating  at  each  move,  ^'  I  miei 
rispetti— Signore  belle,  amabili" — ^spreading  his  polite  blessings  from 
side  to  side,  like  a  priest  at  mass.  They  say  Dionigi  has  something  to 
do  with  a  very  romantic  story,  which  I  intend  to  learn,  and  then  I  will 
tell  it,  but  not  now. 

Among  our  characters,  Giuseppe  della  Fante,  our  maestro  di  casa, 
must  not  be  forgotten  ;  he  wno,  according  to  his  own  account,  is 
sprung  from  a  decayed  Roman  family,  has  once  been  a  soldier,  and  can- 
not accommodate  himself  pleasantly  to  his  altered  fortunes.  There  he 
stands  at  the  baker's  door,  cigar  in  mouth,  with  his  great  moustachios, 
military  cap,  full  French  trousers,  big  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  wo- 
man's petticoat,  and  his  spurs — those  eternal  spurs!  Seeing  that  he  never 
rides  more  than  once  a  week,  and  then  on  the  back  of  a  wretched  pony, 
those  spurs  are  a  mystery  to  us.  *^  Ma,"  as  the  It^ians  say,  ^^fanno ' 
impressione^^  certainly  there  is  some  sympathetic  a£Bnity  between  the 
extinct  glories  of  the  Delia  Fant«  line  and  those  spurs  in  Giuseppe's 
mind.  How  he  chaffs  with  the  pretty  maidens  skipping  in  to  buy 
bread ;  how  he  gossips  with  the  doctor  and  the  priore;  how  he  patronises 
the  carabinieri,  and  kicks  the  dirty  urchins  who  crouch  beside  him  as  lie 
stands,  and  presume  to  touch  and  gambol  with  those  sacred  spurs  ;  ail 
this  and  much  more  you  should  see  with  your  own  eyes.  He  is  a  regular 
Italian,  violent,  excitable,  and  impressionable,  easily  offended,  yet  so 
devoted,  generous,  and  self-forgetting,  one  really  ends  by  admiring  his 
very  faults.  Speak  kindly  to  him,  tears  spring  up  like  dewdrops  in  his 
sparkling  brigand -looking  eyes ;  ask  him  to  do  any  wonderful  thing, 
to  ride  to  Rome  in  an  hour,  to  scale  a  precipice  for  the  sake  of  a  flower, 
to  hunt  the  woods  for  a  favourite  bird,  and  he  rushes  forth  with  as  chi- 
valrous a  good-will  as  the  veriest  carpet-knight  who  ever  donned  a  lady's 
scarf. 

The  quarrels  he  gets  into,  the  imaginary  battles  he  fights,  the  bloody 
conversations  with  which  he  regales  the  select  audience  at  the  baker's 
about  stilettoes  and  pistols,  encounters  with  banditti,  gaping  wounds, 
threats  of  vengeance  and  extermination  against  his  enemies  generally — 
hagatella  !  come  vi  pare  ?  Then  the  adventures  he  has  encountered — 
Heaven  only  knows  whether  they  be  romances  or  truth — ^the  grandeur  of 
his  appearance  on  festa  days,  his  tender  care  of  the  children,  who,  if  they 
are  merry,  he  romps  with  after  the  fashion  of  an  old  dog  lying  down  to 
be  kicked,  if  they  are  sick  or  sorry,  bearing  them  in  his  strong  arms  ; 
his  savage  ill-humour  if  his  dignity  be  offended,  his  bursts  of  passion, 
his  humble  apolog^ies,  his  alternate  smiles  and  frowns,  make  up  quite  an 
epitome  of  human  life.  Poor  Giuseppe,  genuine  child  of  the  South, 
thou  hast  ihe  vices  and  virtues  of  thy  race  and  of  thy  clime,  but  thoa 
hast  an  honest  and  a  kindly  heart 
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DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

LI6HT  BROWll  GOD  IIVER  OIL 

iKribed  with  complete  c<Hifldence  by  the  Faculty  for  its  parity,  efficacy,  and  marked 
iority  OTer  all  other  kinds  in  the  treatment  of 

■mptlon,  Brondiitis,  Asthma,  Gout,  Bbeuinatifliii,  Bueases  of  the  Skm» 
tekets,  InCEUitile  Wasting,  Qeneral  Debility,  and  all  Bcroftilons  Affdo- 


18  entirely  free  from  nanaeons  fiavonr,  and  befaig  intariably  and  careftdly  anbmitted 
Bmical  analysii — asj}  oni.t  sdpflibd  in  sbjllbd  bottlbb  to  frbcludk  BUBsaquEHT 
XTUBM  OB  ADULTBRATioir— thia  Oil  poMoapoi  a  guarantee  of  genuineneea  and  purify 
d  by  no  other  Oil  in  the  marketi 


XTRACT8   FROM    SELECT  MEDICAL   TESTIMOillALS^- 
ASTKUB  H.  BASSAIili^  ILD^  F.L^^  M.E.C.P. 

Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  *< Lancet,"  Author  of  "Food  and  its 
Adulterations,"  ftc  &c.  &c 

iftve  more  than  onoe,  at  different  times,  salqected  yonrLight  Brown  Ofl  to  ohemioal  sbsMs— 
HIS  uvKNOWK  TO  TOUBSBLV— and  I  have  alwvs  found  it  tone  firee  firom  all  impuritv*  and  rich  in 
nstituentB  of  bile.  Bo  great  is  my  confldenoe  in  the  article,  that  I  usually  praaoribe  it  in  pre- 
e  to  any  other,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best  condition.'' 


The  late  JOMATHAM  WBMMEMJL,  M.D.,  FJLaE,,  FJiS., 
flsorai  the  Uniyeraify  of  London,  Author  of  <<  The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutica,"  &&  &c  &c. 

:now  that  no  one  can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
s  of  this  medicine  as  yoanieU;  WHOM  I  £eg1bD  AS  THB  HIGHEST  AUTHOKITT  ON 
SUBJECT.  The  Oil  wnioh'  you  gave  me  was  the  very,  finest  quality,  wnetber  considered  with  re- 
e  to  its  colour,  flarour.  or  chemical  properties :  and  I  AM  SATISFIED  THAT  FOB  MXBICINAL 
OSES  NO  F^EB  OIL  CAN  BE  TBOCIJBBD." 


EzTBAGT  VHOM  THB  "JLANCBT,"  JuLT  29,  1854. 

d  Liver  Oil  has  become  one  of  the  most  generslly  prescribed  and  popular  remedies  of  the  day,  and 
ure  but  few  medical  men  who  have  prescribed  it  largely  who  do  not  bear  witness  to  the  benefit 
requently  derived  fh>m  this  remedy,  especially  in  cases  of  scroftUa  and  phthisis. 

bar  a  oareftil  ssaminatlon  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  On,  Br.  de  Jongh  gives  the  pre- 
e  to  the  LighJ*  Brown  Oil  over  the  Pale  Oil,  whieh  contains  scarcely  any  voW^  fstty  add.  a 
ir  quantity  of  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  elements  of  bile,  and  upon  which  ingredients  the 
y  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  no  doubt  partly  depends.  Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  JPale  Oil  are 
stable  to  the  method  of  its  prmration,  and  espedalhr  to  its  filtration  throurii  charcoal.  IN 
PBBFEBBNCE  OF  THB  LIOHTBBOWN  OTEBTHB  PALE  OIL  HTB  FmiLY  OONOUB. 

B  have  careftiUy  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Likht  Brown  Cod  liver  Oil,  prepared  for  medicsl  use 
the  direction  of  Dr.  de  Jongh,  and  obtained  ih>m  the  wholesale  agents,  Messrs.  Ansar,  Harford» 
>n  77,  Strand.   We  find  It  to  be  genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine  and  the  elements  of  bile." 


3HLT  in  bottles,  capeuled,  and  labelled  with  DB.  DE  JOKGH*S  Signature,  witb- 

OUT  WHICH  NONE  ABB  OENUDIB,  by 

ANSAB,  EASFOBD,  &  Co,  77,  Strand,  London, 

r.  Dx  Jongr's  sole  Consignees;  and  by  most  respectable  Chemista  in  Town  and 

Country^ 
ounces),  a*,  ed.;  PIHTB  (ao  oimees),  Am.  Od.;  QVABTS  (40 
ounces),  9s.     IHPBBIAXi  HBA8UBB. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

Iir  ibe  ''Citusen  of  the  World,"  Letter  87,  the  following  oassage 
struck  US  as  rery  appropriate  for  examination  and  reflection  at  the  pre- 
sent moment :  *'  I  cannot  avoid  beholding  the  Russian  Empire  as  the 
satoral  enemy  of  the  more  western  parts  of  Europe  ;  as  an  enemy 
already  possessed  of  great  strength,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  govem- 
ment,  erezy  day  threatening  to  become  more  powerful.  This  extensive 
empire,  which,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  occupies  almost  a  third  of  the 
whole  world,  was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  divided  into  separate  king- 
doms and  dukedoms,  arid,  from  such  a  division,  consequently  feeble. 
Since  the  times,  however,  of  John  Basilowitz,  it  has  increased  in  strength 
and  extent ;  and  those  untrodden  forests,  those  innumerable  savage  ani- 
mals which  formerly  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  are  now  removed, 
and  colonies  of  mankind  planted  in  their  room.  A  kingdom  thus  en- 
joying peace,  internally  possessed  of  an  unbounded  extent  of  dominion 
and  learning  the  military  art  at  the  expense  of  others  abroad,  must 
every  day  grow  more  powerful ;  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  hear  Russia, 
in  future  times,  as  formerly,  called  the  officina  gentium,'*  This  passage 
shall  serve  as  the  text  for  our  present  paper. 

Only  one  hundred  and  fifby  years  ago  the  Czar  of  Russia  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  influence  in  Europe ;  but  in  October,  1703,  the 
first  merchant-vessel  arrived  at  Petersburg,  only  so  recently  built,  and 
the  first  Russian  naval  victory  in  May,  1703,  over  a  Swedish  detachment 
in  the  Neva  itself,  might  justly  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen.  But 
various  manifestations  had,  pnor  to  this,  announced  the  foundation  of  a 
new  empire  beyond  the  eastern  frontier  of  European  civilisation  at  that 
period.  Such  was  the  Russian  embassy  to  Rome  in  September,  1673, 
designed  to  induce  the  Holy  Father  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Christian  alliance  against  the  Osmanli,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  embassy  in  Moscow  on  the  4th  of  September,  1675.  Then 
again,  the  demand  made  by  the  Russians  in  1679  for  absolute  supremacy 
on  the  Black  Sea ;  the  voluntaiy  subjection  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea; 
the  delivery  of  the  Ukraine  by  roland  to  Russia ;  the  attempt  to  form  a 
mercantile  alliance  with  France;  the  exertions  of  the  western  and 
eastern  states  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  Russians  in  the  impending 
wars ;  the  request  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  that  the  Czar  would 
call  him  brother.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how  modest  were  the 
Muscovite  claims  at  that  dav,  when  great  value  was  attached  to  the  re- 
vocation of  the  btercUct  which  the  Patriarch  of  Constantmople  had  laid 
on  the  Russian  patriarch  Nikon.    At  that  time,  too,  a  request  was  made 
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to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna  to  give  the  Czar  the  title  of  Majesty, 
and  it  was  replied,  '^  that  this  could  not  he  granted  without  the  assent  of 
all  the  estates  of  the  empire." 

Since  the  autocracy  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  anxiety  of  the  Russian 
goyemment  to  attam  influence  in  Europe  has  appealed  more  and  more 
prominent.  All  measives  at  home  and  alu-oad  keep  this  great  ohject 
permanently  hefore  them,  and  through  the  disputes  of  European  nations 
the  success  of  the  Russian  schemes  has  been  greatly  promoted.  The 
declaration  of  war  against  Sweden  in  1700  was  made  with  the  evident 
object  of  extending  Russia  to  the  Baltic,  and  peace  was  not.concluded 
till  September,  1721,  at  Nystadt.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia 
during  this  war  were  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermanm,  Wiborg,  and  Kex- 
h<^,  or  together,  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  geogra^ioi^  square 
miles,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  g«ographtcai  miles  of  the  Bahtc  lit- 
toral. Again,  the  Osar,  whose  army  consisted  tw«nty-five  years  before 
of  only  fifty  men,  whose  fleet  was  composed  of  one  poor  gtre-boat,  whose 
rerenne  amounted  at  most  to  250,000/.,  at  the  close  of  the  war  intk 
Sweden  had  an  army  of  220,000  men,  %  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line, 
with  a  proper  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  and  a  reTenne  of 
about  two  miliions  and  a  quarter.  Such  was  the  progress  daring  tiie 
first  qnarter  of  a  century  in  which  Russia  strov<e  to  becooae  European. 

Russia  was  certainly,  at  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  her 
dimensions  one  of  the  largest  kingdoms  in  the  "world;  but  Feter's  «ob- 
qnests,  though  territorially  trifling,  are,  by  their  advantageous  position, 
population,  and  state  of  cultivation,  almost  as  yaluable  as  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  which  is  thirty-fold  larger.  They  provided,  botfe  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  by  the  Baltic  and  die  Black  Sea,  the  most 
suitable  connexion  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  They  ceiMRsted  'of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  the  greater  part  of  Carelia  and  Wiborg ;  a  portitm 
of  the  Woiwodiate  of  Kiey  from  Poland ;  from  Persia  die  valnvble 
frontier  countries  of  Daghestan,  "Seherivan,  Mauzanderan,  and  Ghiiau, 
dirovgh  the  treaties  signed  at  Petersburg  and  Constantinc^le  in  1723 
and  1724.  To  these  must  be  added  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kamschatka  and  the  Curile  Islands ;  so  that  Peter  I.,  on  his  decease  in 
1725,  left  his  wife,  Catherine  I.,  a  state  extending  from  the  40th  to 
the  208th  degree  of  eastern  longitude,  and  from  the  46l4i  to  the  76th 
degree  of  northern  latitude.  The  most  correct  estimates  give  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia  at  this  period  as  14,000,000  to  15,000,000;  by  the 
census  taken  in  January,  1719,  the  number  of  nude  souls  was  fixed  at 
5,794,928. 

The  European  influence  of  Russia  was  augmented  by  Peter  widi 
extraordinary  rapidtly.  A  few  of  the  results  were  :  die  cofwession  -of 
die  imperial  title  by  England ;  the  exertions  for  the  recognition  of  d>e 
neutrality  of  the  German  Empire ;  the  treaty  for  the  Russian  protee* 
torate  of  Moldavia ;  the  marriage  of  the  Czarevitch  Alexei  with  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wolfenbattel ;  the  oflter  of  30,000  auxiliary  troops  to 
die  German  Emperor  against  France ;  the  fleets  c€  England,  Holland,' 
and  Denmaik  being  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Csor  in 
the  war  with  Sweden ;  the  expulsion  ^  the  Jesuits;  the  mrarriage  of 
die  Duke  of  Holstein  widi  die  Grand  Duchess  Anna,  Ac.  An  entire 
change  was  also  made  in  the  internal  condidon  of  Russia  by  Peter  and 
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his  sueeessor.  Many  taxes  were  iiistitated,  falling  an  objects  and  not  on 
individiiais,  these  souraes  of  reveaue  being  generally  farmed  out.  In 
this  way  the  revenues  cf  the  state  were  nearly  quintupled.  In  1725 
they  amounted  to  10,186^000  roubles ;.  the  principal  sources  being  the 
poll-tax,  about  4^90^000  roubles ;  the  excise,  above  1,200,000  roubles ; 
the  spicit-tax,  980^000  nHibtes;  the  salt-tax,  662,000  roublea.  The 
monetary  system  was  ako  ioaproved ;  silver  roubles  were  coined,  and 
great  care  devoted  to  the  puxity  of  the  metal. 

The  middle  eksses,  who  were  to  give  the  chief  impulse  to  industry,  owe 
their  developm^it  almost  entirely  to  Peter's  regulations.  The  national 
industiy  is  thus  indebted  to  Peter  for  its  origin  ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
many  peculiar  manufiEictures,  principally  cloth^  arms,  canvas,  glass, 
carpets^  lie.,  altogether  about  two  hundred  in  number,  were  introduced 
by  him.  Under  him,  too,  the  Siberian  mines  were  commenced,  and 
canals  cut,  which  added  materially  to  the  export  trade.  In  1726,  nearly 
500  tOB8  of  iron  were  shipped  for  foreign  countries.  The  importa  from 
Western  Eon^  wa«  naturally  increased  simultaneously.  The  attempts, 
howeveiv  to  open  up  a  trade  with  the  Asiatic  provinces  were  frustrated  by 
the  terrakuatioB  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1711,  which  compelled  the  Russians 
te  restore  their  eoaquests.  Peter's  attempts  to  open  up  an  imme- 
diate eemmunicatioa  with  South- Western  Europe  were  as  unsuccessful  as 
those  o£  his  pvedeeesser,  Alexander ;  the  trade  had  been  too  long  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Ei^lish  and  Dutch,  and  the  Russians  were  not  snmciently 
a  marttime  nation  to  take  it  from  them.  Under  the  suceeediug  monarchs 
Peter's  plana  were  sever  left  out  of  sight,  although  their  duration  was 
to6  short,  and  their  exertions  to  promote  the  material  interests  of  the  sub- 
jaota  ware  impeded  by  various  external  and  internal  events. 

After  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  years  1727-1762  were  occupied  by 
the  government  of — Petbb  IL,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff  expired;  Anka  I.,  who  was  elected  empress  by  tlie  high 
oooneil  at  Moscow,  on  condition  of  granting  a  capitulation,  but  who  only 
a.  ■wnth  later,  supported  by  the  nobility  and  the  army,  destroyed  this 
ciqi»itulatioa ;  Ivan  III.,  of  Rrunswick,  adopted  by  the  Empress  Anne, 
under  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  Anne,  mother  of  the  emperor,  till  1741, 
vksa  he  was  dethroned  hy  EluZiiBSTH  I.,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
Pbtsb  III.  (Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  axid  grandson  of  Peter  the  Greaty 
the  first  of  the  house  of  Holstdin  Romanoff,  the  present  reigning  family), 
det^oned  by  hb  wife,  Catherme,  nee  Princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  thea 
murdered  at  Roptseha,  6th  (17 th)  of  July,  1762.  During  this  interval, 
file  formal  reception  of  Russia  into  the  European  family  b^me  a/at/  ac- 
eompK,  Although  she  acquired  no  great  territorial  aggrandiseiaent,  her 
influence  on  political  events  increased  remarkably.  Russia's  friendship 
and  support  were  sought  in  continually  increasing  circles ;  her  interference 
began  to  excite  apprehension;  her  armies  had  already  appeared  in  Central 
Europe,  and  borne  her  banners  to  the  Rhine.  The  more  important  events 
of  this  epoch  were — an  auxiliary  corps  sent  to  Austria  against  the  French 
in  I7M  ;  the  renewal  of  a  war  with  Sweden,  terminating  in  the  further 
ag^grandkement  of  Russia  in  Finland;  the  offer  of  intervention  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  1745 ;  the  secret  offensive  alliance  with  Austria 
for  the  re-conquest  of  Silesia,  the  existence  and  contents  of  which  were 
betrayed  to  Frederi^^  the  Great,  and  caused  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  the 
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expedition  to  help  Austria  and  England  against  France,  sent  tKrough  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia  to  Franconia,  hut  which  returned  in  August^  1748,  with- 
out heing  used,  hecause  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  (quickly  patched 
up,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  visitors ;  the  great  deliberative  assemblj'at 
Moscow  (14th-15th  of  May,  1753),  at  which  it  was  decided  not  only 
'^  to  oppose  thoroughly  any  further  growth  of  the  Prussian  monaidiy,'^ 
but  also  "  to  drive  it  back  to  its  former  mediocrity  ;*  the  manifestoes  and 
notes  issued  by  the  Russian  government  on  occasion  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  drawn  up  perfectly  in  the  present  style  and  taste— for  instance,  the 
note  of  the  15th  of  September,  1756,  in  which  Frederick  II.  is  repre* 
seated  as  the  sole  disturber  of  peace.  Allied  with  this  struggle  for  influ- 
ence in  Europe,  we  find  many  manifestations  to  remind  us  of  the  former 
subordinate  position  of  Russia,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  anxiety 
for  the  recognition  of  the  imperial  title,  which  was  expressly  conceded  by 
the  German  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  7th  of  October,  1745. 

A  war  with  Turkey  began  (as  at  the  present  day)  with  a  ^'justification 
of  a  new  campaign  against  the  Turks"  (23rd  of  April,  1786),  in  which, 
however,  the  proof  of  the  justification  is  wanting,  unless  the  explanation, 
^'  the  empress  finds  herself  compelled  to  employ  the  power  and  majesty  in- 
trusted to  her  by  God  against  the  Porte,"  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
Although  in  this  war  Moldavia  was  conquered,  the  Russian  government 
contented  itself  at  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  18th  of  September,  1739,  with 
Azov,  and  the  permission  to  *'  carry  on  her  trade  in  the  Black  Sea  under 
the  Turkish  flag."  The  territorial  aggrandisements  in  Asia  also  continued 
uninterruptedly  from  1727  to  1762.  Although  a  secret  expedition  to 
Khiva  in  1731  was  unsuccessful,  a  great  caravan  started  from  Orenbuig 
in  1753,  which  at  least  opened  the  first  regular  mercantile  communica- 
tion. With  the  Kirghis  the  Russian  government  was  more  successful. 
In  1731  the  Khan  of  the  Little  Horde  declared  himself  an  ally  of  Russia;  in 
1738  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.  In  February,  1734,  a  deputation  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  came  to  Petersburg  to  seek  protection,  and  the  Middle 
Horde  also  did  homage  in  October,  1739.  Tne  princes  of  Dajg^hestan, 
with  67,000  combatants,  declared  themselves  vassals  of  Russia  in  1742, 
and  even  several  Turkoman  tribes  and  a  portion  of  the  Ossetians  sub- 
jected themselves,  in  1748,  to  the  Russian  empress.  The  treaty  widi 
Persia  at  Rescht,  in  1732,  only  gave  Russia  Daghestan  and  Schirvan; 
but  the  mighty  Nadir  Shah  sent,  in  October,  1741,  a  large  embassy  to 
Petersburg,  craving  the  friendship  of  the  empress.  The  territory  was  in- 
creased by  the  Alieutian  Islands,  and  in  1762  the  Russian  Empire  con- 
tained nearly  19,000,000  inhabitants  ;  the  census  of  1744  had  returned 
6,789,000  male  souls. 

The  next  period  of  our  sketch  will  contain  the  years  from  1762  to  1801, 
comprising  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  from  1762  to  1796,  and  the  short 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.,  who  was  murdered  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1801  (o.S.).  The  conspirators  belonged  to  the  highest  classes.  This 
manner  of  rendering  the  throne  vacant  is,  in  fact,  only  a  repetition  of 
the  case  of  Peter  III.  It  was,  however,  on  this  account  surprising,  that 
it  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  could  cause  the  idea  to  be 
entertained  that  there  is  a  power  in  Russia  to  which  even  the  will  of  the 
^Mtocrat  must  bow. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  this  dedsion  was  ever  revoked. 
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At  the  Gommenoement  of  this  periody  several  states  still  attempted  to. 
oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  Asiatic  Empire  which  had  so  recently 
entered  Europe.  Usually  the  imperial  title  furnished  a  pretext  or  a 
cause.  A  Russian  note,  in  1762,  claiming  it  as  a  right,  was  rejected  hy 
France  and  Spain  in  1763.  These  and  similar  isolated  instances  of  fear 
at  the  so  rapidly  growing  influences  of  Russia  ceased  to  be  openly  re- 
vealed as  soon  as  their  inutility  was  recognised.  On  the  contrary,  a 
desire  was  manifested  to  secure  Russia's  good  favour.  Incontrovertible 
proofs  of  this  are  furnished  by  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  time ; 
among  them  we  need  only  mention  the  mediation  of  Russia  in  the  Ba* 
Tarian  war  of  succession  (1778)  ;  the  intercession  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands  (1781) ;  the  position  of  Russia  at  the  head  of  we  armed  . 
neutrality  (1780  and  1800).  Under  these  circumstances,  none  dared  to 
caU  it  presumption  when  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  a  circular  note  of  the 
29th  of  September,  1799  (o.s.),  declared  that  *<  it  was  his  intention  to 
restore  the  old  order  in  the  European  states,  and  especially  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  German  Empire." 

The  most  important  events  for  the  European  position  of  Russia  during 
this  interval — are  the  aggrandisements  on  the  western  frontier  by  the 

rition  of  Poland,   and  the  advancement  on  the  southern  frontier  to . 
Black  Sea,  by  conquests  from  th^  Turks  and  subjugation  of  the 
Tartars. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1764,  Russia  and  Prussia  signed  a  treaty  touch* 
ing  the  mutual  security  of  their  possessions  in  Europe,  with  a  secret 
article  relating  to  the  ''  maintenance  of  the  Polish  constitution."  In 
1768  <*  a  treaty  of  eternal  alliance''  was  signed  with  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, but  in  December,  1770,  during  a  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
to  Petersburg,  the  first  plan  *^  for  the  future  partition  of  Poland"  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  details  were  settled  on  in  a  secret  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Prussia,  on  the  I7th  of  February,  1772.  On  the  5th  of  August  of 
the  same  year  the  three  dividing  powers  came  to  an  agreement,  which 
waa  sanctioned  by  the  Polish  Diet.  Russia  claimed  White  Russia,  or 
the  country  between  the  Dum^  Dnieper,  and  Drusch,  with  the  Palati- 
nates of  Polock,  Witepsk,  Mohilev,  and  Mecislav,  containing  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  Russia  retained  the  right 
of  perpetual  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  by  voluntarily  taking 
on  nerself  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  This  right  was  so  care- 
fully employed,  that  twenty  years  later  a  second  partition  of  Poland  could . 
be  made  (treaty  of  the  4th  of  January  with  Prussia,  and  manifestoes  of 
the  16th  of  April,  1793)  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Russia  hence 
gained  possession  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiev,  and  a  portion  of  Lithuania, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  3,200,000.  The  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland  followed  more  rapidly;  on  the  26th  of  January,  1797,  Russia 
obtuned  about  1,200,000  more  inhabitants.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
partitions  Russia  acquired  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  while 
the  two  other  great  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  contented  themselves 
with  scarce  a  third.  As  tiie  estates  of  Courland  also  begged  perniission 
to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1795,  Russia  ad- 
vanced her  western  frontiera  about  600  miles  further  into  the  interior  of 
Europe. 

In  the  south  the  Russian  government  was  not  less  successful.     On  the 
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4«h  OrtolMr,  1768,  ibe  RoaBmn  envoy  was  impnwaed  in  tii#  Qmwea 
Towers  by  cooBMiand  of  the  Sultaa^  and  on  the*  dOth  the  war  manifeato 
was  issued  against  Rassia  at  the  inatigatiea  of  France*  Tlw  Riawiin 
gOTemaient  also  declared  war,,  which  was  followed  on  ike  28th  of  De» 
cember,  1768  (o.s.),  by  a  maoilcsto  introducing'  paper  money.  The 
Empress  Catherine  said,  shortly  before  her  death,  ^'  I  taft»  a  great  fiudt 
with  me  to  the  grave^^f  arMr  ffreoi  VHat  de  eeti»  detU.*"  What  weukL 
the  empress  have  said,  coald  she  httve  foreseen  that  all  the  later  wars  of 
Roasia  would  be  carried  on  with  paper  eurreney,  and  what  ISearfal  kMses 
would  be  consequently  entailed  ?  This  war  increased  the  Russian  influ- 
ence ofev  Europe,  by  the  fact  that  for  the  ficst  tiose  a  Ruastan  fleet  was 
seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  whidi  destroyed  die  Turkish  fleet,  and  had 
great  infloeiMe  on  the  fivniuraUe  terms  of  the  treaty  of  KainardjL  This 
treaty  g^ve  Rusm,  in  addition  to  the  district  of  Aaor  and  the  eouatry 
between  the  Bug  snd  the  Dnieper,  iree  navigation  on  all  Tarkidi  wajten 
and  through  the  Dardanelles^  a  compensation  of  fonr  Miifien  losdUas^ 
&c.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Kubaa^  as  well  as  those  ef  th» 
Budjak,  were  declared  by  both  kingdoms  free  aod  perfeedy.  indepen- 
dent, governed  by  their  own  priaees  <^  the  race  of  Djei^ift  Khan.  AU  ihm 
oonquests  made  by  Russia  in  the  Tartar  countries  were  restored,  eseepi^ 
lag  Kertdk  and  Yeni-Raleh,  in  tlA  Crimea,  and  Kilbum  on  the  movlih  of 
the  Dnieper.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  far  more  favourable  than 
the  empress  eonld  have  expected,  for  Rusaa  was  utteriy  exhausted  by  the 
heavy  recruiting,  the  immense  expenditure,  pestilence^  and  intemsi  di^ 
eension,  as  the  murder  of  the  dethroned  Emperor  Ivan,  in  the  fortress  of 
Schnaoelhnrg,  the  fiorfabo  Peter  III.,  the  insnReetioo  of  the  Cossadc 
Pugatsehes.  And  yet  the  fear  felt  for  the  *«  Russian  naase"  at  that  day 
produced  this  advantageous  treaty,  every  stipoiatioa  of  whidii  hanameicd 
a  breaek  in  the  tottering  walls  of  the  Turkirii  State ;  bseadies  by  which 
Russia  entered,  to  gain  influence  over  the  fate  of  Turkey — aa  infloenoa 
ae  first  almost  impercepttUe  and  iatermediate,  which  has  gradnaUy  be> 
•cone  immediate,  and  would  long  ago  have  overthrown  the  SnUiaM 
Porte,  had  not  the  other  great  Powers  rendered  it  artificial  SHppoit 
Kaunitx  said,  at  that  time,  ''The  Turks  deserved  their  fiU^  partly  fer 
their  weak  and  foolish  management  of  the  war,  partly  through  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Powers  that  had  been  disposeid  to  extrieafce  them 
from  their  embarrassments"  (as  if  he  had  not  himself  given  them  smfi^- 
CMot  cause  for  mistrust).  '« This  people,''  he  added,/"  is  fatsd  to  destma- 
tioD,  and  a  small  but  good  army  oodd  at  any  moment  expel  the  Turks 
from  Earope." 

The  territorial  increase  of  Russia  in  Asia  during  this  penod  eonaiated 
of — the  voluntary  subjection  of  the  Georgian  Caar  HeraeUns,  September, 
1783 ;  a  treaty  with  Persia,  in  ]  796,  extended  the  frontier  of  Raasia  as 
far  as  the  Kur ;  commercial  treaties  were  made  with  China,  hy  meaaa  of 
an  embassy,  in  1789 ;  m  1787  the  Russian  flag  was  planted  aft  tha 
north-west  coast  of  America.  With  nearly  all  the  large  European 
states  commercia]  treaties  were  also  formed,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  name  was  so  great  at  that  period,  that  Count  Aiexey  Qrloff  (ad- 
miral of  the  Russian  Mediterranean  fleet)  dared  to  issue  a  manifesto 
'^  touching  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  peutral  powers  in  the  Medttar* 
nmean,"  without  this  unheaid-of  presumption  being  protested  against* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  extent  of  the 
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Ruflmn  territory  may  be  esdmatcd  at  SS^lyS^  (jreraum  sqmre  mHes, 
with  a  popoladon  of  35,000^000,  but  oqIy  one  garter  of  tkis  land  was 
skiMtecl  in  Europe.  The  state  rtveiuiey  ealculated  in  1770  at  four  mil- 
lioiM»  bad  attuned^  ia  1782,  6,S00>000/.,  and  in  1801  nearly  13,000,000^1 
At  konae^  Catberino  IL  did  maeb  to  promote  ioduatry  and  trade.  Anaon^ 
her  pnncipai  menwirfa  wore  tbe  foiudatioii  of  more  tfaao  two  hundred 
and  fifty  new  towasy  tbe  likaee  developinif  tbe  kourgeoitie  in  1785,  the 
establbbmtnt  of  the  Inpeiial  Bank  in  1768,  and  tbe  ioteoductioa  of 
colonists  into  Russia. 

The  chaoged  position  of  Baseia  in.  Europe,  and  the  introdnction  of 
EiHopean  institutione  isto  the  oodatry,  cenaiuenced  by  Peter  tbe  Great 
ai  tlie  beginning  .of  the  e^teentb  century,  and  greedy  promoted  at  the 
cloee  of  tbe  aame  century  during  the  reign  of  Catberine  IL — blasting  forty- 
tw»  years — had  also  greatly  akered  the  views  of  the  Itpskaltmg  dMses  of 
the  pe|Milatien^  In  the  place  of  the  iormer  hatred  of  Ibreigiiera  had 
arisea  a  desire  to>  appropriate^  ai  least  externally  and  fomally,  all  tibat 
gave  the  atrangers  a  aupeiiority.  The  foreignera  were  eaq^lmUs^  ae  £Eir  ai 
their  knowledge  and  power  could  have  any  snecesa  oa  Biwriam  soU.  fiat, 
at  the  same  time,  tbe  conseiouanesB  was  acquired  that  tbe  RussiaBa  had 
rapidly  caught  up  dviliaed  Europe  in  the  arts  of  policy  and  the  attainrnent 
of  influence  abroad, — a  feeling  which  their  successes  in  the  niaeteeath 
ceatuiy  have  converted  into  the  conaeiDusnefls  of  Bvjperioriiy.  Tbe  self- 
satis&edoa  of  the  aaiive  Riiesiaiie  was  raised  the  more  by  Catberiae  II. 
entrusting  the  management  of  the  state  and  imparttng  bcr  pefseaal 
favours  almost  esduaively  to  natives.  Ia  addition  to  thb  satisfactioay  a 
cbewnataaoe  that  formed  a  material  support  to  the  ibraign  inftueaee  of 
the  Rusnan  goveaament  was  that  do  change  of  favoarkes^  even  in  tbe 
person  of  the  regent^  has  ever  produced  any  iJitenitioa  in  the  immutable 
system  of  tbe  govemment — ^the  system  whicb  has  ever  present  tbe 
imdisputed  supremacy  ia  Europe,  and  regards  the  advaacement  of  the 
freatifli  westward  and  scwtbward  as  means  towasds  that  endL  All  other 
nMSsuies  are  so  subordinate  to  this  end,  that  we  sometimes  can  scarce 
understand  them,  but  the  rather  believe  they  lerm  a  eoatradietion  to  the 
*^  system."  Among  these,  for  instanee^  we  may  qaote  the  ehawe  of 
alliance  from  England  to  the  French  Republic  ;  l^e  transitioa  from  being 
the  majnutay  of  ^gitiakscy  te  become  the  promoter  of  the  revobitkm  at 
the  ckee  of  the  year  1800.  In  the  same  way  Russia  opposed  the  huBoi- 
liatioa  of  Austria  at  tbe  treaty  of  Campo  Formio(17tb  October,  1797), 
that  of  Germany  at  tbe  peaee  o£  LuaeviUe  (9th  February,  180 1)^  by  tbe 
declaratiott  of  bar  neutrality,  and  even  recalled  her  troops  from  Italy  at 
the  decisive  momeal^  aUkougb  the  Russian  govemHaent  had  refused  to 
reoogaise  the  treaty  of  fiasle  (5th  April)  1795)  becaase  its  terms  <'  ipsre 
a  compromise  of  Intimacy  with  revolution,  and  menaced  the  constitution 
of  the  German  Empire"  Bnt  although  Ruswa  regarded  theintesests  of 
Germany  so  tenderiy,  she  never  failed  to  leave  her  in  tbe  kirch  when  bdp 
was  ssost  psessingly  required. 

Inheriting  these  reminiscences  and  principles,  Alsxanpsr  I.  mounted 
the  throne  in  1801.  But  the  gentleaessy  philanthropy*  justice,  and  ex- 
oelleat  qualities  wbieh  distisguished  this  prince  could  do  nothing  againat 
tbe  power  of  the  system  developed  during  the  ^hleenth  centur>% — a 
system  which  will  ^ber  make  Russia  nustress  of  Euiepe^  ear  entail  bar 
ruin. 
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The  former  good  understandino^  with  Austria  was  only  partially  inter* 
rupted  bj  the  war  of  1809,  which  gained  Russia  a  portion  of  Gallicia, 
as  well  as  by  the  allianoe  of  Austria  and  France  in  1812,  by  which  Austria 
became  a  sharer  in  the  mighty  contest  between  French  and  Russian 
supremacy.  The  numerous  conterminal  relations,  as  well  as  the  una* 
nimity  of  the  '<  political  system,'*  have  ever  caused  a  close  allianoe  between 
these  two  powers.  They  will  continue  until  collisions  are  produced  by 
repeated  opposing  interests,  which  will  eventually  attain  a  climax^  and 
may  then  lead  to  a  contest  of  life  or  death. 

Prussia  also  formed  in  Paris  an  offensive  alliance  agunst  Russia  in 
1812,  but  converted  it  into  an  alliance  against  France  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances j^rmitted  it  (27th  February,  1813,  at  Kalish).  The  so-called 
Holy  Alliance,  as  well  as  many  other  treaties  and  negotiations,  have  since 
then  maintained  the  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Pruaria  un- 
disturbed (if  not  always  unclouded).  The  management  of  the  relations 
of  Russia  to  England  and  France  bears,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I., 
the  character  of  inattention  to  immediate  advantages  or  wishes,  if 
thereby  the  certain  prospect  of  promoting  the  great  fundamental  idea  of 
the  policy  of  all  Russian  regents  can  be  aoquireid.  Hence  the  repeated 
duu^  (»  alliances,  which,  however,  were  not  always  a  change  of  in- 
clinations. 

As  regards  the  smaller  neighbouring  countries,  the  former  manifesta- 
tions were  repeated.  They  continually  fell  more  and  more  under  Russian 
influence,  although  this  oppressive  feelmg  led  them  now  and  then  to  un- 
successful resbtance.  Thus  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  in  1806,  although 
supported  by  France,  ended  in  a  fresh  treaty  about  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Sweden,  not  being  willing  to  consent  to  Russia's  demand,  that  she  should 
close  the  Raltic  against  foreign  ships,  was  forced  into  a  war,  which  ter- 
minated in  1810,  with  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  Finland,  a  portion  of 
West  Bothnia  as  fiur  as  Tomeo,  and  some  of  the  Aland  Islands.  Denmark 
also  committed  the  (political)  folly  of  declaring  war  agunst  Russia, 
(drd  of  September,  1813)  when  Napoleon's  star  was  beginning  to  set. 
She  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Norway  and  Heligoland.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  Russian  expedition  to  Ionia, 
Italy,  Greece,  &c.,  but  we  will  turn  to  Turkey. 

The  Russians  entered  Moldavia  in  1806,  and  the  same  year  the  Porte 
declared  war  against  them.  In  the  year  1807  the  Russians  gained 
several  victories,  by  sea  at  Tenedos,  by  land  at  Giurgevo  ;  while  Servia 
also  joined  the  Russians.  Still  the  new  sultan,  Mustapha  IV.,  declared 
he  would  continue  the  war.  In  the  mean  while  discussicms  were  going 
on  elsewhere  about  the  fate  of  Turkey.  In  the  meetings  at  Tilsit  (June, 
1807)  and  Erfurt  (September,  1808)  Napoleon  proposed  to  Alexander  I. 
a  partition  of  Turkey,  but  the  youthful  emperor  resisted  this  bribe, 
because — Constantinople  was  not  m  his  part.  Napoleon  refused  to  give 
up  that  city,  because  he  would  thus  dirow  aw^  the  *'  ^ture  of  Europe  ;" 
but  ^uite  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by 
Russia.  The  war  lasted,  with  changes  of  fortune,  till  the  year  1812,  when 
the  peace  was  signed  at  Bucharest  by  the  influence  of  British  money. 
Russia  gained  by  it  the  couutry  as  far  as  the  Ptuth,  but  sacrificed  her 
ffuthful  allies  in  Servia.  For  ten  years  from  this  date  nothing  was- 
publicly  done  on  this  ode  by  Russia;  not  taking  into  account  an  amicable 
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eztensioii  of  territoiy  in  Bessarabia  (2nd  of  September,  1817).  At  the 
period  of  the  congress  of  Laibach,  in  1821,  the  Greek  insurrection  broke 
out  and  entailed  fresh  disputes  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  While  the 
Russian  agents  publicly  disapproved  of  the  insurrectioD,  and  spoke  against 
it,  the  Porte  thought  itself  justified  in  the  belief  that  it  was  secretly 
fostered  by  Russia.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  does  not  confirm  the  view  wat  even  at  that 
time  the  Russian  government  intended  to  employ  the  Greek  insurrection 
for  its  own  advantage,  another  circumstance  again  renders  it  doubtful. 
It  has  been  asserted  that, the  premature  resignation  of  the  succession  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  on  the  26th  of  January  (o.  8.)  was  connected 
with  the  plan  entertained  since  his  childhood  of  founding  a  Greek  empire 
for  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  However  this  may  l^,  the  Forte  was 
mistrustful,  and  occupied  the  Principalities ;  notes,  ultimata,  ultimatissima, 
were  sent  back  and  forward,  in  which  the  Russians,  supported  by 
Austria  and  England,  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities*  But 
this  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  later,  in  May,  1824. 

During  Alexander's  reign  war  was  also  carried  on  in  Persia  and 
Georgia,  which,  commenced  in  1803,  did  not  terminate  till  1813,  by 
the  peace  of  Gulistan,  and — in  spite  of  enduring  and  brave  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  prince.  Abbas  Mirza — ^with  the  delivery  to  the 
Russians  of  the  Persian  Khanates,  Karabay,  Gauschin,  Schekin,  Schirwan, 
Derbend,  Kubin,  Bakin,  and  Telaschin ;  further,  the  whole  of  Daghistao, 
Grusia,  Immeritia,  Gurea,  Mingrelia,  and  Abchasia,  excluded  all  non- 
Russian  flags  from  the  Caspian,  and  gave  Russian  merchants  free  trade 
in  Persia.  The  former  attempt  at  a  union  with  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
was  renewed  (1819->1820),  though  apparently  without  result ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  first  mention  of  a  conquest  in  Circassia  was  made  by 
the  captured  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  in  November,  1810.  The  United  States  of 
America  had  also  heard  of  the  predominant  influence  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  they  proposed  to  her  to  become  the  intercessor  in  making  peace  with 
England.  A  treaty  was  formed  with  England  in  1825  to  regulate  the 
Russian  frontier  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America. 
^  :  As  regards  the  internal  development  of  Russia,  as  far  as  it  can  be  re- 
cognised from  government  measures,  it  will  be  seen  that,  firom  1801  to 
1825,  much  was  done  to  remove  or  alleviate  many  impediments  to  trade 
and  industry.  The  imperial  Lombard,  founded  in  1803,  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  on  trade  on  all  sides  ;  it  was  followed  in  1818  by  an 
extension  of  the  commercial  bank  founded  by  Catherine  XL,  whose  bills 
were  taken  by  all  the  country  banks.  In  addition,  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  herring  fishery  in  the  White  Sea ;  by  various  ukases,  wool-markets 
were  established,  principally  in  Southern  Russia ;  the  considerable  terri- 
torial increase  of  the  empire  also  afforded  material  advantages  to  trade 
(on  the  death  of  Alexander,  Russia  contained  363,000  German  square 
miles,  and  about  49,500,000  population) ;  Grusia,  Mingrelia,  and  Imme- 
ritia furnished  an  excellent  outlet  on  the  Persian  frontier  ;  the  possession 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Byalistoch  at  the  expense  of  Prussia,  in  1807,  facili- 
tated the  defence  of  the  western  frontier ;  the  treaty  with  Sweden  in 
1809,  procured  the  Russian  Empire  in  Finland,  the  Aland  Islands,  and 
Western  Bothnia,  excellent  sailors ;  the  supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of  M<^«^ 
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dsTia  Tvith  the  Kitinumtli  of  the  Danube;  tlw  iofluenofr  •£  Russia  in  tfaa 
Caspiaa  iDcresMd  bj  the  peace  with  Persia  ia  1813 ;  while  tbe  formor 
QonquesU  of  Peter  the  Greai,  Daghiaten  and  Sehirwan,  were  recon<)iiered  ; 
tbe  aoquiatioa  o£  tke  kini;;dott  of  Poland,  ia  1814,  drew  off  tbe  greater 
part  of  tke  traffic  toRuflflu  ;  andfinallj,  by  tke  trealaes  of  1824  wiih  the 
United  States^  aad  of  1825  witk  Eagiaod,  the  poaitioo  of  Rueaia  la 
America  was  secured  ia  a  manner  offeriag  nnteb  prospectrve  advantage. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  182^,  a  ncrvoiia  fever  ewied  tbe  days  ni 
Alexander  I.  ai  Taganrog.  His  seeond  brotbeiv  NiCBOLika^  Mounted  the 
throne,  beeause  tbe  elder,  Conataiitine,  reconfirmed  bss  act  of  alE^oration. 
StsU  the  dirone  was  only  altoined  through  the  midst  of  periU*  Blood 
flawed  in  tbe  streets  of  the  new  capital,  and  had  it  not  been  ibr  the 
penooal  biterferenea  of  tibe  emperor,  and  the  devoted  a6Baction  of  tbe 
Grand  Duke  Midiael^  a  revolution  was  iaevitableu  The  conspiracy  of 
Petersburg,  affiliated  through  the  wbole  em^^,  supported  b^-  inOueBtial 
partisans^  prepared  fer  years  without  being  betrayed,  revealed  lor  the  first 
time  to  astounded  Europe  the  internal  weaknesses  of  a  government 
exiemaUy  so  powerfuL  Probably  tbe  time  of  the  Congrsm  of  Verona 
(October,  1822)  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  apogee  of  Rassiaa  omnlpoienca 
m  Euvope.  The  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  devebped  at  the  princ^j 
oongresses^  had  attached  the  participators  firmly  to  Ruasias.  Austria  and 
Pmssia  especially,  aa  the  frontier  guardians  of  revolutionary  Italy  asrf 
France,  believed  they  could  only  lay  the  spirit  ef  subwersion  and  destruc- 
tion by  alKance  with  Rnsria,  which  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  tbrir 
chedting  or  rendering  innocuous  in  any  other  wa^.  This  true  or  fencied 
iabtfoal  insecuri^  of  Central  Europe  gave  the  mone  weight  t»  the 
proposals  of  Russai,  because  it  was  believ«d  tbe  Russian  goveroosent  Imi 
not  to  contend  with  any  such  intermd  evil,  and  hence  would  be  enabled 
t»  afford  assistance  without  at  any  moment.  Only  gradually  did  the 
Gnrnan  great  powers  convince  themselves  that  they  oould  find  sufficient 
icaouices  at  home  to  mmatain  legal  ord«r  in  their  own  states.  When, 
itether,.  tbe  Rnssian  consptraries  of  1825,  then  the  proportionally  sfight 
success  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  finally  the  great  difficnlties  the  Rasnan 
government  found  in  suppresring  the  Polish  insurrectiock  of  1830^  must 
convince  other  states,  necessarily,  that  the  internal  strength  of  Russia 
was  not  sach  as  was  supposed,  then  the  relations  of  Emr<^  to  that 
country  underwent  a  contdderable  dmsge.  The  resuk  was  especially 
dispkyed  in  the  £asi«:n  <|aestion.  Although  Rasria  had  hitherto  been 
left  free  to  act,  now  England,  aad  afterwards  Austria,  opposed  her  un- 
limited pretensions.  Although  tbe  influence  of  the  Russian  govemnient 
over  tbe  Porte  still  remained  predominant — fer  it  was  based  en  treaties, 
txnditional  habit,  and  fear  of  the  dangerous  neigUhour— still  Russia  dare 
not  longer  advance  so  redclessly  as  she  bad  hitherto  done.  In  other  great 
politieal  questions  her  influence  would  also  have  been  weakened,  when  the 
artificial  brilliancy  of  her  power  had  pided,  had  not  the  rietory  she 
gained  in  1815  remained  with  all  its  bitter  effects^  This  is  tbe  trimnph 
of  Rusrian  diplomacy  in  the  division  of  Europe.  Still  the  Russian 
ffovemment  must  have  felt  even  a  slight  declension  of  its  European  in- 
fluence the  nxHn  acutely,  because  it  was  become  unlimstcd  and  im- 
moderate. But  the  immutable  system  soon  feund  waya  for  its  matnte- 
nniwe  and  further  development     Attempta  were  made  to  gaiai  ovet  the 
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«Ritnl  sMbb:  to  ^mit  ^  nnikr  Geniian  vtstes  fimn  Amlria  aad 
Pruam  (Memotaadinii  of  18d4),  tliey  tried  to  gm  the  vympathies  of  the 
fidaveak  tribes  m  other  coimtiMi ;  iiie  prets  was  lattcMtfeiy  employed^ 
sod  tiMT  even  deigned  to  draw  more  closely  to  France.  But  all  this  and 
maoh  ene  either  &d  not  raeceed,  or  appeared  intdBeieot  And  in  ftct 
—at  first,  i^nidvally,  but  then  with  rapid  progress — m  new  enemy  to 
Eussia  bad  arisen  in  the  iodispoeitioii,  even  hatred,  of  the  pnpalation  tff 
theee  very  states  in  which  she  eonght  to  maiiitaia  her  speetal  inflnenoe. 
Thus  aaatters  stood  wlKn  the  French  Fefarvary  revolution  bunt  ont,  with  its 
effect  on  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  events  were  as 
unexpected  by  the  Rnsstan  goremment  as  by  the  ralers  of  the  other 
states,  fiat  Uny  possessed  T«ry  considerable  inportaoce  for  Rmsia^ 
ahhoogih  she  angfat  not  be  iaciinediately  affected  by  them«  In  the  'fbntt 
pfause,  diaturbanoes  anight  be  raised  by  the  Polish  exiles  right  vp  to  lihe 
old^Kmtiers  of  Russia,  while  revoHitioDS  in  the  neighboiiring  states  migfat 
cause  the  firiendly  relations  between  t^ie  rulers  to  cease.  Further,  it  waa 
at  first  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  German 
states  in  1815,  whidi  had  been  so  advantageous  to  Rossis,  might  suftr 
considerable  changes.  In  addition,  the  untensbility  of  the  system  of  1^ 
Holy  AUiance  was  proved,  by  tbe  fact  that  one  year  of  bad  crops  and  a 
hw  primarily  local  disturbances  had  safiioed  to  overthrow  it ;  but  the 
Russian  government  was  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  be  the  first  to  feel 
this  fiiet,  even  if  she  be  not  at  ail  disposed  te  allow  its  truth.  Finatly, 
the  Rassian  gevemment,  by  the  movements  cf  1848,  had  to  undergo  a 
trial  wiiich  it  was  wasMe  to  cany  out.  The  continent  of  Europe  gased 
expectaivlly,  since  March,  1 848,  hoping  or  fearing,  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Russia.  It  was  expected  that  half  a  nwllion  warriors  would  cross  it, 
ready  and  ssffioeift  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  tlirougb  Europe ; 
for  Riissia  had  ever  claimed  this  as  a  right,  and  her  power  to  effect  it 
had  been  believed  in.  The  army  did  not  maike  its  appearance,  the 
artificial  briUiaacy  threatened  to  disappear,  and  thus  the  long-nmintained 
pedominant  inftuenoe  of  Russia  &var  Europe  would  have  been  annihi- 
kted.  At  thart  date  the  Russian  government  did  not  even  feel  itself  suffi* 
dendy  poweifcl  to  employ  the  confasien  in  Europe  lor  an  attack  xm 
Tork^>  idthaugh  no  Biore  &vourable  momeat  had  offmd  for  a  loi^ 
time. 

All  tiiese  dangers  were  perfectly  coayprchcoded  kj  the  Hassian  govern- 
ment, bnt  equally  soi^  it  felt  itself  smabie  to  jostify  IJlie  exalted  -opinion 
about  ber  internal  power  witb  which  she  Had  hitherto  deluded  Europe. 
Perhaps  this  unpleasaait  aitaation  wiH  explain  the  ^mell-lnown  prof^ma- 
tion  Off  the  Czar,  whidi  sammoBod  Russia's  peoples  to  a  holy  war  against 
theFasqay.*  This  appeal  to  i^e  urdiodox  Greeks— rf  wliom  many  live 
in  tiie  neighboaring  states — althongh  <only  a  public  expresrion  of  the 
secret  exertions  of  many  years,  is  the  aaoie  Tswiarkable,  because  it  is  a 
new  taad  j^pofaablv  ike  last)  method  to  support  Husria's  external  pottticd 
infioence.  it  wiU  be  reawmbcred  that  this  method  was  again  emplojed 
lor  Eastern  purposes  ia  the  y«ar  1854. 

Unexpectedly,  however,  te  "the  nninitiated,  an  event  eocarred  lAieh 
gave  a  practBal  tendency  te  the  psodamation  to  the  true  believers,  and 
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afibrded  some  fresh  support  to  Russia's  external  influence.  We  mean  the 
intervention  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Hungary  in  1849,  accepted  by  the 
Austrian  government,  at  a  time  when  she  had  ample  resources  in  her  own 
hands  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end 
more  rapidly  to  the  insurrection,  whose  longer  existence  would  have  done 
irreparable  mjury  to  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  empire.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  neighbourly  aid  have  been  paid  Russia,  but  the  thanks  for 
it  might  have  b^n  saved,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  usual  effect  of 
Russian  influence  on  the  i^MStrian  population  is  hr  from  deserving  any 
expression  of  gratitude.  * 

We  will  make  a  short  reference  to  the  various  results  of  Rusaa's 
foreign  policy  from  1825  to  1854.  On  the  16th  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was 
sign^  between  England,  France,  and  Russia,  which  created  the  kingdom 
of  Greece :  a  state  which,  irrespective  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  popular 
tion,  from  the  outset  was  incapable  of  any  development^  from  its  being  the 
result  of  political  artifice,  and  contradicting  the  laws  of  nature.  Once 
more  Abbas  Mirxa  attempted  to  recover  the  possessions  of  which  he  had 
been  stripped ;  but  the  treaty  of  Turkmantchai  (22nd  February,  1828) 
cost  Persia  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nachitzevan  (now  New  Armenia), 
and  gave  Russia  the  exclusive  right  of  maintaining  a  naval  armament  on 
the  Ca8[»an,  on  whose  shores  she  now  possesses  the  ports  of  Lenkoran, 
Baku,  Derbend,  and  Tarki.  Simultaneously  with  this  treaty,  the 
Russian  government  declared  war  with  Turkey,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
non-fiilfihnent  of  stipulations  which  had  been  made.  After  crossing  the 
Pruth  on  the  14th  April,  1828,  the  Russians  advanced  on  Varna,  which 
town  capitulated  on  October  2nd.  All  the  resources  of  diplomacy  were 
now  employed  to  prevent  Turkey  succumbing  in  a  contest  wnose  'end  was 
indubitable.  Austria  made  every  sacrifice  to  induce  England,  France, 
and  Prussia  to  make  a  simultaneous  intervention.  But  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  the  Russians  reopened  the  campaign  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1829.  They  crossed  the  Danube,  took  Silistria,  went  over 
the  Balkans,  and,  by  the  end  of  Aug^t,  Diebitsch  marched  into  Adri- 
anople.  In  the  mean  while^  Paskieviteh  had  also  gained  conaderabie 
successes  in  Asia,  and  taken  Erivan.  The  Porte  found  itself  compelled 
to  ask  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1829.  The  principal  stipulations  of 
this  treaty  were:  Russia  restores  to  the  Porte  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
the  Banate  of  Kragoval,  Bulgaria,  &c.  The  arrangements  about  the 
European  frontier  were  so  managed,  that  Russia  remained  in  possession 
•of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  while  the  arrangements  in  Asia  rendered 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  isolated,  so  that  they  were  more  fully  exposed 
to  Russian  subjugation.  Russia,  namely,  attached  to  her  territory  the 
fortresses  of  Anapa,  Poti,  Achalzik,  and  Achalkalaka,  hitherto  the  fron- 
tier  guardians  ot  Turkish  Asia  Minor.  Further,  the  rights  and  privi* 
leges  were  arranged,  referring  to  the  commerce  and  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Constentinople  and  the  Dardanelles  (which  a  secret  article 
of  another  treaty,  signed  at  Unkiar  Skelessi  on  the  8th  of  July,  1834» 
el6sed  against  ail  foreign  vessels  of  war),  as  well  as  the  payment  of 
11,500,000  ducats  for  war  expenses  and  compensation*      9 

The  next  employment  of  the  Russian  armies  was  against  the  insurrection 
in  Poland,  which,  commencing  on  the  29th  of  November,  1830|  in  War- 
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saw,  ended  with  the  storming  of  that  city,  7th  of  September,  1831,  and 
utterly  destroyed  even  Poland's  nominal  independence.  However,  the 
contest  in  Poland  had  one  good  effect,  diat  it  did  not  foster  the  belief  in 
the  invincibility  of  the  Russian  arms.  An  insurrection  indted  in  Gal- 
licia  on  the  1 7  th  of  February,  1846,  by  the  secret  societies — ^which,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  all  encouraged  by  the  peasantry— only  in  so  far  affected 
Russia,  that  it  aided  in  inducing  her  to  give  up  Oracow  to  Austria 
(November  11,  1846).  Once  more  the  Russian  government  had  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  its  armies  against  external  insurrections:  always 
welcome,  because  it  promoted  the  "  syltem.''  The  revolution  in  Buclia* 
rest  caused  the  entrance  of  Russian  troops  into  the  Principalities  with 
the  assent  of  the  Porte,  which  country  they  only  left  in  1851,  to  return 
in  October,  1853- 

On  the  Asiatic  side,  too,  the  Russian  government  never  for  a  moment 
ii€|^Iected  the  promotion  of  the  Russian  mtem  and  interests.  With 
rererence  to  Persia  we  have  already  mentioned  a  few  circumstances; 
while  in  China  commercial  relations  were  established.  Russia  was  less 
fortunate  in  Khiva  and  the  Caucasus.  Khiva-* on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Caspian,  separated  from  Orenburg  by  steppes,  which  are  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  where  the  passage  is  rendered  extremely 
difficult  owing  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  drinking 
water — ^was  to  be  punished  by  an  army  starting  from  Orenburg  on  tlie 
1st  of  December,  1839,  for  various  acts  of  roboery  and  injustice.  But 
the  corps  under  Perovski,  8000  in  number,  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its 
camels  and  horses  by  cold  and  want.  It  was  forced  to  return ;  and  had 
not  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  owing  to  the  general  terror  of  the  Russian  name, 
been  induced  to  make  concessions,  ibis  campaign  wonld  not  have  had  the 
slightest  result.  This  ill-success  had  for  effect  that  the  Russians  have 
sought  to  gain  their  object  by  a  circuitous  route :  tiie  nations  of  Central 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  British  India,  must  be  brought  within 
Russian  influence.  The  commencement  has  been  made  by  drawing  a 
chain  of  forts  and  Cossack  posts  across  the  Kerghis  steppes  as  far  as  the 
Sea  of  Aral ;  this  sea  was  then  surveyed ;  a  small  steam  and  gun-boat 
flotilla  was  transported  to  it  in  1852 ;  and,  finally,  an  expedition  was 
equipped,  in  order,  with  the  assistance  of  the  affluents  of  the  sea,  to  reach 
Tashkend,  Chokand,  Khiva,  and  even  Bokhara.  Hence  the  mysterious 
newspaper  reports  which  rise  to  the  surface  every  now  and  then. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  Russian  government  has  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  Caucasus  for  the  furtherance  of  its  views. 
They  contrived  gradually  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  extent  of 
country  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas;  and  when  the  moun- 
taineers manfully  resisted  the  Russians  on  the  heights  and  in  the  impass- 
able ravines,  they  set  to  work  enclosing  them.  The  war  in  the  Caucasus 
has  worn  out  many  generals,  and  caused  great  losses  of  men.  It  has 
lasted,  with  slight  interruptions,  since  1812;  has  been  a  good  school  for 
the  survivors,  but  has  grown  the  corroding  ulcer  of  Russian  finances. 
From  1812  to  1824,  Yermoloff  was  commander-in-chief;  then,  till  1831, 
Pasklevitch;  after  him,  Pankratieff,  Wilyanienoff;  and  after  1839, 
Sass,  Golowin,  Grabbe,  Neidhardt;  lastiy,  since  1845,  Woronzoff. 
Under  the  latter  the  army  was  augmented  to  150,000  men,  and  by  his 
cautions  policy  of  enclosing  the  enemy  and  catting  away  his  ground,  he 
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vnooeeMI  hi  vlmttinp  up  even  tlie  ledoubtable  Sdumiyl  in  a  ^nrj  dan- 
MOtts  position.  Unfbrtoaately  for  l^e  Rfsnans,  the  oiitbreak  of  the 
Easteni  war  pot  a  stop  to  all  tkeir  anoeess  m  Ana,  and  it  may  be  «ntid. 
pated  that  General  Williams  and  Omar  Pasha  'wiH  very  shortly  destroy 
the  last  remnaiit  of  RossiaB  doasioioa  beyond  the  Caneasos. 

We  have  eBdeavoored  in  this  abort  review  of  Russian  progren  in 
Evope  to  maMitain  our  character  for  impartiality;  and  «ldio^h  we 
hum  not  atteawpted  to  exteaaate  anything,  we  fed  confident  we  have 
set  down  nought  in  malice.  The  resolt  of  oar  examination  may  be 
given  in  the  followiBg  axioms,  the  jvstiee  of  which  we  tfdnk  but  veij 
few  of  our  veaders  will  be  disponed  to  deny  : 

The  situation  and  natural  form  of  Russia— the  result  of  elimaiic  in- 
floences  and  immesse  aoperfieial  estent — abe<rfirtely  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natioaal  civiHsatton.  The  population  of  Russia  will  ooase- 
qnentiy  only  very  slowfy,  if  ever,  become  accessible  to  Eoropean  eoldva- 
tion  :  it  will  remain,  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  a  naftion  atmnge  te  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Misunderstood,  overestimated,  and,  pei4iap8,  feared,  bat 
never  eseiting  ceofidenoe  or  inspiring  affection,  Roesia  will  remain, 
owing  to  her  present  position,  a  stranger  in  Earc^ ;  she  must,  oonse- 
quently,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  on  account  of,  her  gigantic  »ce,  extend  her 
frontiers,  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  evil  efibct  of  having  three-fourtlis  of 
her  territory  vseSess,  and  one-fourth  serviceable. 

Russia's  neighbouring  states  fermerly  consisted  of  powerful  nations, 
but  she  anniiiilated  Poland,  crippled  Sweden,  lopped  Turkey,  dissoem- 
bered  Persia.  At  the  present  moment  ahe  has  only  two  dangerous 
nmghbours — Austria,  a  united  country  capable  of -extreme  developmeitt, 
and  Prussia,  a  militaiy  state  ;  indeed,  firmly  allied,  they  would  be  her 
master.  Russia,  consequently,  cannot  ferm  a  rigiiteous  and  permanent 
friendship  with  these  two  nations.  She  must,  rather,  m  pursuance  of  her 
policy,  leave  them  unaasailed  only  as  long  -as  no  favourable  opportunity 
occurs  to  weaken  lihem.  The  Russian  govwnraent,  it  is  well  known,  hta 
always  obeyed  t^  warnings  of  her  natural  policy  ;  but  the  ^  eecret  and 
confidential''  correspondence  finrnishes  the  clearest  proof  of  her  patient 
exertions.  Of  coarse,  this  weakening  of  the  neighbouring  states  mast 
not  lead  to  destmetioa  or  vtter  collapse,  because  henee  the  danger  would 
accrue  of  the  establi^ment  of  another  powerful  state,  or  dependence  on  a 
more  di!rtant  rival.  E^eace  lihe  ^  noble  disinterestedness"  from  wiridi  the 
assistance  offered  ^  Austria  in  1649  emanated,  wafl^  at  the  same  time,  a 
measure  necessary  iov  Russia's  own  interests. 

A  general  increase  tyf  connoeree  and  industry  can  only  be  possible 
in  Russia  when  she  has  o^tatned  possesdon  of  more  tnefiil  water  frontiers 
and  milder  districts.  At  the  present  time  the  kingdom  is  composed  ef  a 
giant  body,  too  clumsy  for  ihe  requisite  movement,  and  a  mighty  mass 
almost  suffocated  in  its  own  almndance.  The  Mediteiraneaa  asd  the 
Baltic  must,  t^refore^  be  regarded  as  the  natural  firontiers  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  in  this  she  has  also  remained  true  to  her  policy. 

Russia,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  could  lay  clsim 
to  the  attainment  of  influence  in  Europe  ;  but  it  was,  ia  the  first  plaee, 
absolutely  necessary  tiurt  she  should  attach  henelf  to  Europe.  Peter  lihe 
Great  opened  the  firsts  his  equally  great  suocessOT  the  second,  water-gate 
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towards  Europe.  These  roads  of  communication  have  been  since  greatly 
extended  ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  sUll  remain  inland  ports,  for  the  real 
dominion  of  the  world  can  only  be  attained  on  the  external  frontier  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  real  development  of  Russian  power  beyond  her  frontier 
is  at  present  dependent  on  so  many  accidental  circumstances,  that  her  in- 
fluence would  not  have  been  so  firmly  founded  had  not  prejudice  and 
ignorance  afforded  her  the  most  valuable  assistance. 

The  handing  down  of  an  immutable  political  idea  must  also  be  counted 
among  the  natural  foundations  of  the  external  policy  of  a  state.  In 
Russia  it  commences  with  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  has  never  been 
elsewhere  so  fully  developed,  or  so  conscientiously  carried  out.  Even  the 
system  of  inciting  the  subjects  against  the  governments  with  which 
Russia  carries  on  the  war  appears  to  be  traditional,  for  Peter  the  Great 
employed  it  against  the  King  of  Sweden. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  safely  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  That  the  extension  of  her  frontiers,  to  gain  more  water  and  more 
warmth,  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  development,  but  also  for  the 
very  maintenance  of  Russia. 

2.  That  it  is,  consequently,  a  sacred  duty  of  her  government  to  attain 
such  exclusion  for  the  empire. 

3.  That  the  Rusnan  government  fully  recognises  this  duty,  and  has 
ever  striven  unswervingly  to  fulfil  it. 

4.  That  the  Russian  government  has  always  displayed  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  choice  of  her  means,  and  always  keeps  the  supremacy  of 
the  nation  far  above  any  minor  considerations. 

In  our  present  paper  we  have  followed  the  Russian  Empire  through  the 
phases  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years'  existence.  We  have  shown 
that  Russia,  under  the  guidance  of  powerful  and  talented  governments, 
has  been  so  greatly  favoured  by  fortune,  that  during  the  last  forty  years 
— after  being  raised  step  by  step  from  the  savageness  of  Asiatic  barbarism 
— she  has  become  not  only  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  Sclavonic  world, 
but  has  also  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Great  Powers  of  our  hemi« 
sphere.  But  the  result  of  our  inquiry  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  foundations  have  been  found  rotten,  and  the  supports  too  weak ;  that 
the  arteries  of  this  state  body  do  not  suffice  to  produce  a  healthy  circula- 
tion, and  that  the  gigantic  body  possesses  only  a  few  serviceable  limbs  ; 
that  it  is  torturing  itself  to  produce  artificially  what  nature  has  refused 
it,  but  yet  haa  been  compelled  to  seek  the  elements  of  development 
beyond  her  own  frontiers. 

The  only  question  lefl  us  is — Will  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  results,  reve* 
lations,  and  changes  of  the  last  twelve  months,  maintain  the  influence  she 
possessed  before.the  commencement  of  the  war?  We  cannot  believe  so, 
if  we  merely  consult  history  and  statistics.  But  if  we  regard,  at  the  same 
time,  the  wondrous  principles  of  policy,  and  the  strange,  mysterious 
aberrations  of  diplomacy,  we  might  find  ourselves  confused  between  the 
unequivocal  lessons  of  the  Past  and  the  pressing  warnings  of  the  Plresent. 
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Wb  turn  to  ooi  Mwiwnl  bodget  of  Erench  AlmaiiMka  with  mSakt^ 
gusto.  We  pleftd  upon  that  pomt  perfect  ^mpatlij  aad  frateraiiatioii 
with  osr  good  fnaods  and  allies  d'Qtihre  Mamhe.  Fraaee,  consUered  ia 
her  more  serious  aspects  of  a  scientifie,  Uterarj^  political,  artistie^  or- 
militaffj  nation,  aiUnost  eelipees  all  olihers  hf  her  briitiaDe^ ;  bat  m  her 
almanaeka  we  meet  upon  the  more  equable  terms  of  ndaucj  and 
£uniliarit]r.  It  is  the  pecnKor  province  of  the  almaaaek  to  exhibit 
Fiance  to  us  in  the  vaiioas  pfaaaesof  hersoeial  and  domestic  lifis*  To  aaj 
that  some  of  these  are  touching  and  sentimental^  sobm  humorous  and 
eren  grotesque^  would  be  merely  to  say  that  they  are  adapted  to  att  dasseg 
of  intelligences.  No  wonder  at  the  popularity  whaeh  they  eifoy  among 
the  Freneh  themadves.  Some  editors,  and  among  them  Messis.  fiandot 
and  Anner  Andr6,  of  Troyes,  sell  them  by  the  kilogramme.  EqaMy 
welcome  are  they  to  us ;  for  who  cannot  enjoy  that  repetitien  of  types 
which  is  not  so  peculiar  to  the  almanack  as  it  b  to  the  French  social 
system  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  cut  of  the  jeuntsse  doree^  whether 
male  or  fenude?  It  is  as  stereotyped  as  is  the  physk>gnomy  of  the  hus- 
band whose  fate  is  inevitable.  Who  does  not  know  the  cut  of  that  par- 
ticular easqu^ie^  worn  by  the  same  ohseqaions  personages^  as  absent  in 
mind  as  they  are  at  the  proper  times  in  person  ?  It  is  weU,  indeed,  they 
don't  wear  hats,  for,  if  they  did,  ten  to  one  but  the  first  walk  they  took 
some  hirsute  grenadier  would  force  it  down  upon  his  nose,  while  be  de- 
livers a  letter,  if  not  a  kiss,  to  his  fair  and  youthful  consort  And  then 
our  old  friend  the  ehoMteur!  We  never  can  depict  him  widi  the  same 
fidelity  as  the  almanack  artist.  He  sticks  to  him  like  his  own  faithful 
spanieL  The  very  sight  of  a  Parisian  Nimrod,  so  perfeet  in  all  his 
equipments,  makes  the  wild  denizens  of  field  and  forest  assemble  togethw 
to  greet  their  inveterate  and  implacable  enemy,  and  sometimes,  to  his 
serious  inconvenience,  a  hundred  wild  boars  rush  from  their  lairs  to 
embrace  the  hero  of  a  hundred  exploits — a  dear  eonfrirB  in  Sunt 
Hubert,  looking  down,  not  from  the  Pyramids,  but  from  the  summit  of 
a  neighbouring  tree. 

It  is  duly  and  officially  chronicled  that  two  bares  were  detected  on  the 
plain  of  Saint  Denis,  in  the  course  of  the  pest  year,  in  the  same  week. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  sportsmen  went  out  to  shoot 
them.  One  of  the  kmres  made  its  escape  by  swimming  across  the  Seine^ 
the  other  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  ti-ee.  Another  week,  we  are  in- 
formed from  a  different  source,  a  hare  and  two  crows  were  killed  on  the 
same  plain.  These  unfortonato  victims  of  the  Parisian  furor  for  shoot* 
ing  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  discharges 
each,  and  the  hare  cost,  including  the  expense  of  license  to  shoot,  eight 
thousand  francs,  and  the  crows  eighteen  hundred  francs  each.  As  every 
one  who  had  fired  (Maimed  the  honour  of  the  fatal  shots,  it  was  agreed 
tiiat,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  the  said  victims  should  be  stoffed  and  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  to  testify  to  generations  to  come  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  are  still  worthy  descendants  of  the  Gauls,  and  that 
they  have  preserved  the  martial  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 
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Bttidefr  iiu»-eJuuae  miMorabU^  amember  of  the  hMMWuraUaroarpora- 
tion  of  iiihers  had  the  laak  to  kill  a.  piee»  of  game-  sitting*  After  much 
dlMOtfioA  as-  to  the  nature  ol  the  olijeet;  it  wa»  aseevtained  to  be  a  toad"- 
stool  of  unusual  dtmBBSums*  This  deeisioa  «as»  faoipeTeff»  QOOttbated  b]f 
the  geatWoaeA  of  the  long  robe,  who  ooBsideced  it  to  he  a  jpfoper  ease 
fiur  T^ranee  to  another  court,  and  there,  after  dae  deliberatioi^  it  was 
at  leae^  detennined  ta  he.  a  Patagoaiaa.  gourd,  and  uuwovthy  of  being 
called  a.hareu. 

The  mmaur  of  these  exploits  having  reached  the  distant  forasts  and 
most  remote  covers,  struck  terror  into  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
whether  dad  in  feathers  or  in  hair,  and  they  held  a  general  meeting  to 
petitioik  thai  the  number  of  Parisian  Nimrods  should  be  diminished,  not 
by  aet  of  parliament,  but  by  imperial  decree^  or  that  an  additional  tax 
diould  he  hid  upon  powdor. 

Then  we  have  the^miit,  with  his  uncombed  hair,  his  insolent  eye, 
his  tomed-up  nose  and  ragged  clothes— «  constant  and  invariable  ftature 
in  street  soenery,  and  a  stereotyped  illustration  for  the  almanadis* 

As  for  the  En^^Mi — ees  drdiU  d^Anglai$y  notwithstanding  the  meana 
affi)nkd  by  the  fizposilion  of  cultivating  a  more  extended  acquaintancft 
with  such  ethnological  oddities— in  the  almanack  they  remain  precisely 
the  same  as  evw*  The  Elnglishman  biouelf  is  always  sketched  from  one 
type— ^ne  not  quite  unknown  in  this  country,  even  in  liteiaiy  cixdes — 
friends  of  some-  great  foietgn  artist  or  nusical  composer,  whosa  fame 
they  perpetually  trumpet  abroad,  as  if  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  the-  bellows  of  the  Haarlem  organ.  Sueh  varieties  of  the  Englishman 
— ethnelogieolly  speaking — invanably  wear  the  same  Tyrolean  head- 
oover,  the  same  tight  plud  inexpressibles,  and  the  same  waistcoat  and 
neck-ties  with  bright  inharmonious  colours  The  travelling  Englishman 
belongs  to  another  species,  but  <tf  the  same  genus,  and  he  is  stereotyped 
in  the  Freaoh  almanacks  as  mounted  on  a  donkeys-emblem  of  ignorance 
and  obstinaey,  with  gksass  ever  peanng  after  things  out  of  sight,  while 
he  IS  blind  and  deaf,  to  all  that  passes  around  him,  and  upon  his  back  is 
the  inevitable  umbrella  of  wisdom — always  closed. 

The  fame  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mania  for  ascending  Mont  Blane  has 
extended  to  Paris.     It  was  the  subject  of  conversation  in  all  the  m/om, 

till  a  certain  Lord  B »  another  hero  of  insular  eeoentridtiesi,  offered 

to  surpass  the  great  peripatetic  f?at  by  driving  in  his  own  phaeton 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  winter  season.  His  lordship  success- 
fully accomplished  the  feat.  His  vehicle  was  smashed  to  atoms,  but  he 
caiefully  collected  the  fragmenU  and  bore  them  with  him  triumphantly 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.     Arrived  there  he  exclaimed  : 

^  No  matter,  I  have  got  over  with  my  carriage  T' 

It  was  reported,  in  connexion  with  another  Englishman  labouring 
under  the  Alpine  mania,  that  having  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
near  the  hospital  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  he  asked  the  monka  if  there 

ere  any  fish  in  ita  waters.  ^^ 

*•  No,  milord  ;  the  water  is  too  coW,  fish  cannot  live  there. 

"  No !  well  then  I  will  see  if  I  can  live  there.'* 

And,    in  despite  of  an  icy  wind    that   blew   from    the  pevpetual 
the  ^'M'nl^i*  aithusia«t  threw  himself  mto  the  lake^  swam  about 
X  2 
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to  his  heart's  content,  dressed  himself  in  the  open  air  with  that  medio- 
dical  slowness  which  never  deserts  the  Englishman,  and  then  partook  in 
the  hospital  of  un  magmjique  defeuner  I  only  answering  in  return  to  the 
compliments  paid  to  him  for  his  intrepidity,  *'  Your  fish  are  stupid !" 

The  Exposition  has  not  ftuled  to  be  suggestive  of  improvements  for 
the  future.  Among  them  we  see  a  portable  stove,  advertised  to  cook 
three  dishes  for  dinner  for  two  persons,  at  an  expense  of  only  five  francs 
for  fiiel !  The  means  of  preserving  living  beings,  and  more  especially- 
human  beings,  is  announced  as  a  modern  discovery.  They  are  packed  in 
glass  cases  and  pickled  for  an  indefinite  period,  retaining  an  irreproach- 
able degree  of  purity,  and  all  the  greenness  of  the  gherkin,  buried  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  vinegar.  Hve  hundred  francs  are  prof- 
fered to  any  one  who,  provided  with  a  newly-invented  acoustic  apparatiis, 
shall  be  insensible  to  a  pistol  fired  close  to  his  ears.  An  apparatus  has 
been  invented  for  flying  in  the  ur,  which  would  infiedlibly  have  succeeded, 
only  that,  like  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  it  wanted  a  point  of  rest.  Looking- 
glasses  have  been  announced  that  reflect  not  only  the  physical,  but  also 
the  moral  being.  Many  are  anxiously  waiting  the  opportunity  to  consult 
them,  although  the  results  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  their  vanity  in- 
duces them  to  suppose. 

Not  only  have  dinners  been  inaugurated,  but  suppers  also.  The  Ex- 
position has  given  origin  to  suppers  des  deux  mondeSy  commercial  suppers, 
industrial  suppers,  suppers  of  all  nations,  and  universal  suppers.  The  usuat 
tariff  has  been  three  francs  fifty  centimes,  but  oysters  and  lobsters  not 
included.  A  company  has  been  rounded  for  the  fusion  of  all  the  suppers; 
it  la  called  the  Society  of  the  United  Suppers.  The  late  spring  and  bad 
weather  was,  it  is  well  known,  adverse  to  the  Exposition  and  its  adjuncts. 
It  is  reported  that  it  was  so  cold  at  the  first  horticultural  exhibition  of  the 
season  that  even  the  artificial  flowers  were  frozen. 

The  tendency  of  certain  ladies  to  wear  their  bonnets  on  their  backs 
causes  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  baskets  carried  by  the  followers  of  a 
certain  branch  of  industry,  more  known  than  esteemed  in  Paris,  that  the 
fiishion  has  been  called  d  la  chiffxmntere. 

Among  the  curious  coincidences  of  the  past  year  that  have  not  escaped 
our  lively  neighbours,  one  was  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress's  visit  to  England,  many  of  the  congratulatory  designs, 
whether  on  banners  or  illuminations,  bore  the  letters 

N.  E.  V.  A. 

These  were  read  as  die  initials  of  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  and  of  Victoria 
and  Albert,  but  they  really  designated  the  river  upon  which  stands  tJie 
capital  of  Russia.  Another  not  less  singular  coincidence  illustrated  the 
Queen's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  This  visit  put  the  seal  to  the 
alliance  between  the  two  nations  ;  it  buried  ancient  prejudices  and  animo- 
sities in  mutual  confidence  and  a  lasting  reconciliation.  France  fbigot 
the  sufferings  of  the  greatest  of  all  captains  on  the  x^)ck  of  St  Helena 
when  consecrating  a  day  of  friendship  and  alliance.  And  what  was  that 
day  ?     The  18th  of  August — ^the  day  consecrated  to  St  Helena ! 

Among  the  amusing  prophecies  for  the  future,  chiefly  suggested  by  the 
past  and  present  are  the  following :  The  chairs  of  the  Champs  Elys^ 
are  to  be  provided  with  roofs  for  the  next  Longchamp— a  period  at 
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wbich,  like  that  of  our  horticultural  exhibitions,  it  invariably  rains.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Niam-Niams  will  arrive  in  Paris  with  several 
young  princes  to  consult  the  experts  as  to  how  they  can  best  ^t  rid  of 
their  caudal  appendages.  Three  more  districts  of  Paris  will  be  demo- 
lished. George  Sand  will  complete  the  ^<  History  of  her  Life."  An  hip- 
popotamus will  be  bom  at  the  Garden  of  Plants  that  will  say  '^Papa"  and 
*^  Mamma,"  and  at  the  same  time  a  young  prodigy  will  come  to  life  in  the 
shape  of  a  seal  with  two  heads,  one  of  wnich  will  talk  Latin,  the  other 
Greek.  The  son  of  the  King  of  Musquito  will  arrive  in  Paris  and  cover 
the  corpB  de  ballet  of  the  Opera  with  diamonds  (Russian  princes  being  ex- 
hausted). Chesnuts  will  be  attacked  by  the  potato  disease.  Paris  will  be  in 
dismay  upon  seeing  the  corners  of  the  streets  deserted  by  the  chesnut- 
roasters.  The  last  grisette  of  the  Quartier  Latin  will  asphyxiate  herself  in 
despair  :  she  had  been  grisette  ever  since  1832.  The  Dame  Blanche  will 
appear  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Edmburgh  Review.  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  will  make  known  her  final  resolve  to  quit  the  boards.  Great  con- 
sternation at  the  theatre  called  Fran^ais :  several  daggers  will  be  buried 
up  to  their  hilts. 

A  magasin  de  nouveauUs  will  be  constructed,  which  will  begin  at 
Paris  and  finish  at  Rouen.  It  will  be  visited  by  means  of  stations  on  the 
railroad  called  de  V  Quest.  The  visitor  may  leave  Paris  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  get  out  at  Rouen,  fully  equipped  in  the  height  of  the  last 
fashion,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  ten  francs.  An  abundant  harvest  of 
laurels  will  be  reaped  next  year.  The  French  eagles  will  fly  more 
haughtily  and  soar  higher  than  ever.  The  first  stone  will  be  laid  of  the 
tunnel  which  is  to  unite  France  and  England,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
Straits  of  Calais. 

An  adventurous  traveller  will  discover  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  its 
shores  an  unknown  people  with  a  more  extraordinary  conformation  than 
the  Niam-Niams.  Instead  of  caudal  appendages,  many,  especially  of  the 
old  men,  will  have  horns,  and,  to  disguise  them,  will  be  obliged  to  wear 
their  hair  a  la  Idszt  There  will  be  great  changes  in  the  fashions  next 
year^Orientomania  will  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  ladies  will  hide  their 
faces  behind  veils,  and  men  their  foreheads  beneath  turbans;  the  horrible 
chimney-pot  hat  will  be  suppressed  for  ever. 

Here  is  a  tale  in  the  fantastic  style  of  the  Germans : 

The  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Badajoz  possessed  more  learning  in  his  own 
person  than  all  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  or  those  of  Coimbra  and  Alcala  put 
together.  He  was  versed  in  all  the  languages,  dead  or  alive;  he  had  mastered 
all  the  sciences,  divine  or  human ;  hut  mifortunately  he  was  not  versed  in  the 
art  of  magic,  and  that  made  him  miserable. 

He  was  told  that  there  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Toledo  a  very  learned  magician, 
whose  name  was  Don  Torribio.  So  he  had  a  good  mule  saddled,  and  he  started 
for  Toledo,  where  he  dismounted  at  the  gateway  of  a  very  humble  dwelling- 
house,  within  which  dwelt  the  renowned  necromancer. 

Don  Torribio  was  not  a  ve^  polite  man,  although  he  boasted  of  keening  com- 
pany with  the  elite  of  infernal  society.  He  told  the  dean  that  he  migpt  go  and 
aeek  a  master  of  magic  elsewhere ;  that  he  was  tired  and  disgusted  with  a  busi- 
ness which  only  ohtamed  for  him  compliments  and  promises,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  no  longer  dishonour  the  occult  sciences  by  prostituting  them  to  a 
parcel  of  ungrateful  people. 

"  Ungratdul  people  I   excbdmed  the  dean.  *'  What,  Seiior  Don  Torribio,  have 
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yoa  met  vith  gngratcful  people,  aoid  innJd  yoa  do  ne  tlie  mjiutiee  to  < 
Drith  such  monsters?" 

And  then  heexponnded,  oae  after  another,  all  the  maxk^  preoepts,  and  texts 
that  he  had  tieasurod  op  in  his  memory  concerning  the  sin  of  inmtitude,  and 
he  followed  them  up  with  a  disquisition  upon  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
candour  and  hones^  in  so  captivating  a  tone  and  manner,  that,  after  having  re- 
flected for  a  short  time  more,  the  magician  avowed  himself  vanquished,  and  said 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  refuse  anything  to  one  who  ooold  quote  so  many 
elegant  extracts. 

"  Jaeinthe,"  he  said  to  his  housekeeper,  "boil  a  couple  of  fowls  and  roast  a 
partridge.    I  hope  the  dean  will  do  me  the  favoor  to  stay  supper  with  me." 

And  at  tbe  same  time  he  took  hkn  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  into  his 
study,  he  touched  him  on  the  forehead,  and  repeated  these  three  mystericnis 
words: 

'*  Ortobolan,  Pistafrier,  Onagriouf ;" 

and  tbn,  witiiout  farther  prepaation,  he  began  to  expbun  to  him  with  smch 
ancoinotiiess  the  prolegomena,  or  introduction  to  the  book  of  magioal  know- 


_he  new  disciple  was  listening  with  an  attention  which  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  breathe,  when  Jacintbe  suddenly  came  in,  followed  by  a  little  man  booted 
to  the  waist  and  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  shoulders,  who  asked  to  speak  with 
the  dean  upon  matters  of  importance.  It  was  indeed  the  postilion  of  nis  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  who  had  bean  sent  after  him  with  all  poasibie  deapatoh, 
to  infeim  him  that  a  few  hours  after  his  departure,  his  unde,  the  bishop,  had 
•been  seified  with  so  violent  an  Attack  of  apoplexy  that  the  woiat  ooDsequmoes 
'Were  anticipated. 

The  dean  cursed — but  mentally,  and  to  avoid  scandal,  so  that  no  one  could 
bear  him — the  sickness,  the  sick  man,  and  the  courier,  who  all  three  combined 
to  interrupt  him  at  a  moment  of  such  deep  interest.  So  he  bade  the  postilion 
hasten  back  to  Badajoz,  saving  that  he  would  follow  him  at  onoe.  And  then  he 
turned  to  oontinue  his  studies  as  if  there  had  been  neither  undcB  nor  iqioplexies 
m  the  world. 

A  four  days  afterwaids  farther  news  came  from  Badajoz,  bat  this  was  westii 
iistening  to.  The  grand  chanter  and  two  old  monks  came  to  notify  to  the  dean 
that  his  uncle,  the  most  reverend  bishop,  had  gone  to  receive  the  recompense  of 
his  virtues  in  heaven,  and  that  the  chapter,  canonically  assembled,  had  elected 
him  to  the  vacant  see,  and  had  sent  their  respectful  entreaties  that  he  would 
hasten  to  come  and  console  by  his  presence  the  church  of  Badajos,  his  new 
wife. 

Don  Torribio,  present  at  the  address  of  the  deputies,  profited  by  the  eooofiion 
like  a  clever  man.  Taking  the  new  bishop  aside,  after  complimenting  him  upon 
the  positioii  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  ne  said  he  had  a  son,  called  Don  Ben- 
jamin, gifted  with  much  talent  ana  the  best  inclinations,  but  who  had  no  taste 
or  tiun  for  the  occult  sciences ;  that  he  had  therefore  devoted  him  to  the  ohmoh, 
and  he  had  so  fen  succeeded  in  this  pious  design,  that,  thank  Heaven,  he  had 
lived  to  hear  his  beloved  son  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  pioos  and  promising 
members  of  the  clergy  of  Toledo,  and  that  he  now  most  humbly  beseeohed  his 
highness  to  resign  to  the  said  Don  Benjamin  the  deaneiy  of  B^ukjos,  whidi  he 
could  not  retain  with  the  see. 

"  Alas !"  responded  the  late  dean,  with  a  slightiy  embairaased  air,  "I  shall 
always  do  whatever  can  be^igreeable  to  you.  But  1  must  tcil  you  that  I  have  a 
relation,  whose  heir  I  am,  an  old  ecclesiastic,  who  is  only  fit  to  be  a  dean,  and  if 
I  do  not  give  him  the  place  I  shall  be  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  whole  of  mv 
family,  the  members  of  wMchl  am  attached  to  to  awei^ess.  But,''  headde^ 
in  a  most  affectionate  tone,  "  will  you  not  come  to  BadaEJoz  yonndtf  P  Will  you 
be  so  cruel  as  to  abandon  me  at  the  very  moment  when  I  may  have  it  in  nqr 
power  to  be  usefal  to  you  ?    Believe  me,  my  dear  master,  let  as  <go  trff  together. 
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and  flBlf  think  of  tiie  mstrvctim  of  3fioaT  diadple.  Eamain  tnaqoil  as  io  tlie 
fotsie  of  }fonr  Bon  Don  Senjamm ;  I  will  floe  to  Ihtt,  aad  sooner  or  kier  shall 
beaUe  to  do  mofc  forlmD  tmui  jo^  aak :  a  poor  deanery  in  theirilds  of  IiB^ramft- 
dnrais  not  the  kmd  of  thing  to  ssdt  the  son  of  a  man  of  your  medjte.'^ 

ConseientionB  and  pious  people  will  si^  that  the  proposition  made  fay  the 
biriiop  to  the  nagioian  was  sot  quite  the  nroper  thing ;  yet  it  is  oertain  that  the 
arrangement  was  suggested  and  made  without  either  of  the  parties  enteiiainiDg 
the  sSghtest  scmple  in  the  inatter.  Bon  Torribio  aocompamed  his  iHuatnous 
pimil  to  Badajoa ;  he  had  a  handfiome  aoorlmfint  made  over  to  him  in  ihe^ialaee, 
and  he  was  respected  by  the  niiole  oiooese  as  the  ikvoiiiite  of  ks  apuitaal 
bead. 

lUer  the  gmidanoe  of  so  derer  a  master  tbe  pupil  made  mid  progress  in 
the  seont  soiences ;  he  even  gavebimefllf  up  io  then:  ptrsnit  at  the  onset  with  a 
seal  niich  beoarae  exoessiye,  but  he  giaduaUy  iamea  down  this  species  of  in- 
tBm|MraBee,:and  mana^d  so  to  disoipfiiie  his  mind  as  nst  to  let  the  pmisuit  of 
mane  intexfefe  with  his  rdigioas  daties.  He  had  thoroogbly  imbira  iumaelf 
wak  a  maxim  not  only  of  imnortance  toneeiomanoers,  but  also  to  simple  philo- 
aopheiB  and  men  of  letters,  tnat  it  is  not  soffieient  merely  to  keep  the  Saobatii 
and  to 'ill  one's  mind  with  all  the  pDodacts  of  human  industir  and  kanung,  but 
that  aoe  must  also  show  to  others  the  way  of  Heayen,  and  laoonr  to  dissemanate 
the  tight  doetnne  so  that  it  msy  flourish  in  the  ninds  of  the  faithful.  By  carry- 
ing ott  these  admirable  princiues  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  learned  prekte  filled 
w  Europe  with  tdie  report  of  nis  merits,  and  when  he  least  expected  it,  the  was 
■Boed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Goaaapostella.  The  people  ef  Bada^os  gnerad, 
as  snaxr  ke  imi^ined-^  is  impossible  to  say  how  tleeply-- at  an  erent  wwch  do- 
fnirect  them  of  .so  worthy  a  pastor;  and  to  better  snow  the  sense  of  wihat  Uiej 
cxpenenced  athis  loss,  the  cfaoioe  of  his  snooessor  was  nnammwirfy  oonfcnred 
sqKmhim. 

Don  TcRibb  was  not  the  man  to  kt  so  fne  an  opportunity  sitip'  by.  ^e  asked 
the  inshopiic  for  his  son,  and  the  archbiBhei),  his  pupil,  was  reaUy  afilicted  at 
being  obliged  to  refuse  him.  He  had  so  mucn  esteem  for  his  dear  master !  He 
■was  so  deq^  gnered,  so  really  ashamed  to  refuse  him  a  thing  that  appeared  so 
«asy4o^tssnT  But  could  he  do  otherwise?  Don  Eeraand  de  Lata,  nonstable 
of  >Castille,  had  asked  for  this  same  inshopriclor  his  aon ;  without  even  having 
aeen  the  ooblenMn  in  foestion,  he  was  xmder  very  old  secret  aad  important  ob- 
%ations  to  him.  It  was  an  indiapeBsable  duty  to.gtve  prefsrenoe  to  the  ancient 
beneisetor  over  the  new  one ;  and  it  must  bis  acKuoiwled||ed  that  this  act  of 
equity  gav«  notbiBg  but  iee^ngs  ef  garijiostiop.  to  i>en  Ibmlno ;  it  enabled  him 
to  see  very -clearly  wbat  would  happen  to  hinsdf  flrhen  his  tiam  wanki  come, 
and  his  turn  would  most  assuredly  come  now  at  some  proximate  moment.  The 
jnagieian  believed  in  the  honesty  of  the  pretence  of  pismaiy  obligations,  and  he 
«fven  rejoiced  in  the  oircnmstanoe  of  nis  bemg  saomfioed  to  -Bon  Jecnand. 
'Kothiag  was  thought  <»f  bat  the  preparaticms  lor  dqmrture,  which  were  soon 
completed,  and  the  two  fnends  went  to  establish  themselves  at  Compostella. 
It  was,  however,  but  lor  a  bri^  space  of  time,  for  searcely  had  a  few  months 
dansed,  before  a  messeager  arrived  from  Baaie  bearer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  for  the 
arcnbishop,  as  also  of  a  papal  script,  by  which  he  was  invited  to  come  and  assist 
tiieHoly  Bather,  by  his  conns^  in  the  govemment<if  the  Christian  world,  giying 
him  at  the  same  time  perjmsaton  to  disMse  «f  has  ndtre  to  whomsoever  benight 
think  fit. 

Bon  Tombio  was  not  at  Compostella  when  the  messenger  arrived ;  he  had 
gone  to  see  his  dear  son,  who  still  remained  the  officiating  priest  of  a  small 
parisii  mi^sledD ;  but  hesoon  returned,  and  the  cardinal,  ^en  he  saw  h«n,  did 
not  even  ^ve  bun  time  to  ask  for  anything.  He  hastened  to  meet  him  with 
<epen«n&B. 

^  My  dear  master,"  he  said,  ''I  have  two  good  bits  of  news  for  you  instead 
0f  one ;  your  disciple  is  a  cardinal,  and  your  •son  shall  soon  be  one  aibo,  or  I 
'shiQl  iluvTO  no  xsnSak  at  Borne.    I  wi^M  to  aialDe  lum  AvohbishQp  of  Com- 
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postella,  bat  admire  his  misfortune,  or  rather  mine ;  my  mother,  yrhoin  we  left 
at  Badajoz,  has  written  to  me  in  my  absence  a  cniel  letter,  which  interferes 
with  all  my  projects.  She  will  insist  upon  my  naming  as  my  successor  the 
licentiate  Don  Pablos  de  Salazar.  She  threatens  me  witn  dying  of  grief  if  she 
cannot  obtain  the  mitre  for  him,  and  I  really  belicTC  she  would  abide  by  her 
word.  It  is  a  family  failing !  Put  yourself  in  my  place,  my  dear  master :  should 
I  kill  my  mother?" 

Don  Torribo  was  not  the  man  to  advise  recourse  to  parricide;  he  applauded 
the  nomination  of  Don  Pablos,  and  did  not  even  permit  to  hunself  a  secret 
anathema  against  the  mother  of  the  quondam  dean. 

The  mother  in  question,  if  it  must  be  known,  was  a  good  old  woman,  in  her 
second  childhood,  who  lived  within  the  social  circle  of  maid  and  cat,  and  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  Don  Pablos.  The  person  who  gave  the  archbishopric  to 
Don  Pablos  was  a  Galician,  a  relative  of  his,  who  gave  the  best  dinners  in 
Compostella,  and  at  which  the  former  dean  was  one  of  the  most  r^ular  guests. 

Howerer  it  may  be,  Don  Torribio  followed  his  pupil  to  Rome,  and  scarcely 
had  they  arrived  there  than  the  Pope  died :  it  is  easy  to  see  where  such  an  event 
will  bring  us.  The  cardinals  assembled  in  conclave,  every  voice  in  the  holy 
college  oeclared  itself  in  favour  of  the  Spaniard,  and  he  was  elected  sniritual 
head  of  aU  Christendom !  The  ceremonies  of  installation  concluded,  Don  Torribio 
was  admitted  to  a  private  audience,  and  he  shed  tears  of  joy  as  he  kissed  the 
feet  of  his  dear  pupil,  when  he  saw  with  what  dignity  he  fulfilled  his  lofty 
mission.  He  represented  in  modest  terms  his  long  and  faithful  services ;  he  re- 
minded the  Pope  of  the  promises  of  the  dean,  inviolable  promises  that  he  had 
only  lately  renewed;  he  dropped  a  hint  concerning  the  Hat  that  had  been 
abandonea  to  assume  the  Tiara;  but,  instead  of  asking  for  this  Hat  for  Don 
Benjamin,  he  concluded  with  a  request  of  inconceivable  moderation ;  he  protested 
that,  giving  up  all  ambitious  pretensions,  he  and  his  son  would  only  be  too  happy, 
if  it  would  please  their  pupil  to  grant  them,  along  with  his  blessing,  the  least 
temporal  benefit—a  little  annuity  which  would  suffice  for  the  modest  desires  of 
an  ecclesiastic  and  a  philosopher. 

While  this  little  address  was  going  on,  the  pupil  was  asking  himself  what  he 
should  do  with  his  preceptor.  Could  he  not  do  without  him,  and  did  not  he 
know  more  of  magic  than  was  even  necessary  in  his  new  position  ?  Would  it 
be  proper  for  the  nead  of  the  Christian  Churcn  to  attend  the  devil's  sabbai,  and 
to  go  through  the  humiliating  ceremonies  observed  upon  such  occasions  P 

These  weighty  reflections  Drought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Don  Torribio 
had  become  a  useless  and  even  an  inconvenient  penion.  Having  arrived  at  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  he  was  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  say  to 
him. 

**  We  have  learnt  with  grief,"  he  intoned  with  the  deepest  papal  unction, 
"  that,  under  the  pretence  of  cultivating  the  occult  sciences,  you  entertain  an 
abominable  commerce  wtth  the  snirit  of  darkness  and  of  lies;  we  therefore 
paternally  exhort  you  to  expiate  tnis  crime  by  a  repentance  that  shall  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  enormity.  We  order  you  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Church 
within  the  space  of  three  days,  under  penalty  of  being  given  over  to  the  secular 
arm  and  to  the  flames." 

Don  Torribio,  without  bemg  in  the  least  disconcerted,  repeated  the  three 
ominous  and  m^pterious  words  backwards :  Fuoirgano,  Eeirfaisip^  Nalobotro. 

And  then,  going  to  a  window,  he  shouted  out : 

"  Jacinthe,  only  boil  one  fowl,  and  never  heed  the  partridge !  The  dean  shall 
not  sup  here." 

This  was  a  thunder-dap  to  the  imaginary  Pope.  He  awoke  suddenly  from  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  in  which  the  three  magic  words  had  thrown  him  the  mrst  time 
they  were  pronounced.  He  became  at  once  sensible  of  the  astounding  fact  that, 
inst^d  of  being  at  the  Vatican,  he  was  still  at  Toledo,  in  the  study  of  Don 
Torribio ;  he  even  saw  by  the  timepiece  that  not  quite  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
he  entered  into  that  mysterious  sanctuary  where  he  had  been  the  victim  of  so 
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many  iUnsiOns.    In  less  than  an  hour's  time  he  had  been  magician,  bishop, 
archDishop,  cardinal,  and  pope,  and  now  he  was  only  a  yictim  and  a  cheat. 

Eyerytninff  had  been  illusory  except  the  j^roofs  that  he  had  giyen  of  his 
treacheiy  ana  his  bad  heart,  ne  vent  forth  without  uttering  a  wora,  found  his 
mule  where  he  had  left  it,  and  with  it,  dean  as  he  was  before,  took  the  road 
back  to  Badajoz,  without  haying  learnt  one  little  word  of  magic. 

The  danger  of  two  parties  making  an  agreement  that  wboeyer  dies 
first  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  other,  founded  as  it  is  upon  an  almost 
incurable  scepticism,  has  been  so  often  exemplified  in  story,  that  the  fol- 
lowing seems  almost  a  repetition  of  many  that  haye  gone  before.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  "  M^moires  of  the  Comte  de  Rochefort,"  published  at 
Cologne  in  1688  : 

I  was  lodging  (the  count  relates)  at  the  baths  near  St.  PauL  I  had  known 
my  host  when  residing  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  had  dwelt  with  him,  at  diyers 
times,  for  a  period  of  fiye  or  six  years. 

Many  persons  of  quality  were  also  lodging  there,  when  a  circumstance  took 
place  that  surprised  all,  and  that  will,  I  haye  no  doubt,  also  so  surprise  the 
reader,  that  he  will  scarcely  giye  credit  to  it.  But  I  beg  of  him,  before  be  forms 
a  rash  conclusion,  that  he  wiU  inform  himself  as  to  the  truth.  Dupin,  our  host, 
is  stm  aliye,  and  the  eyes  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  belonged  to  persons  of 
the  highest  consideration,  whose  names  are  not  unknown  eyen  to  foreigners.  So 
it  can  DC  ascertained  from  them  if  I  haye  related  aught  but  the  truth.  Neyer- 
theless,  I  cannot  blame  their  incredulity,  and  the  thing  appears  so  extraordinary 
to  myself,  although  I  was  a  witness  of  it,  that  I  wouM  belie  my  own  sight  of  it, 
if  it  was  possible. 

There  were  two  youn^  men  of  distinction,  who  were  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  an  exceeding  fnendship ;  one  was  the  Marquis  of  Rambouillet,  ^dest 
brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Montansier ;  the  oi^er,  the  Marquis  de  Pr^i,  the 
heir  to  the  house  of  NantouiUet,  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  chancellor, 
and  was  so  high  in  fayour  with  one  of  our  kings,  whose  state  he  ruled  with  an 
almost  absolute  sway,  as  to  haye  obliged  him  to  demand  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat. 

These  two  young  men,  who  were  gping  to  the  wars,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
young  men  of  qua£ty  in  Prance,  haying  entered  into  conyersation  upon  matters 
that  concerned  their  future  existence,  in  which  they  openly  testified  that  they 
entertained  yeiy  sceptical  ideas  upon  the  subject,  they  nnished  by  iu;reeiiig,  that 
whosoeyer  should  die  first  should  come  and  inform  iiis  friend,  and  they  shook 
hands  to  cement  the  afi:reement. 

Two  or  three  months  had  ekpsed,  and  the  matter  had  entirely  passed  from 
their  minds,  when  the  Marquis  de  Bambouillet  went  to  join  his  regiment  ia 
Planders,  whilst  Pr^,  attacked  by  feyer,  remained  at  Dupm's. 

Pour  or  fiye  weeks  afterwards,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  curtains 
of  the  sick  man's  bed  were  slowly  drawn  asunder,  and  Pr^i,  turning  round  to 
see  what  it  was,  perceiyed  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet  in  his  buff-coat  and  boots. 
His  first  impidse  was,  to  throw  himself  into  his  arms  to  testify  the  joy  he  felt  at 
his  return,  out  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  told 
him  that  such  demonstrations  were  now  out  of  place,  that  he  came  to  acouit  him- 
self of  the  promise  that  he  had  made,  that  he  was  killed  the  eyeniuff  before,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  true  than  what  was  said  of  the  other  wand.  That  he 
must  therefore  adopt  a  different  plan  of  life  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued,  and  prepare  himself  for  a  future  life,  for  he  would  be  killed  at  the  first 
cattle  that  he  should  be  engaeed  in,  and  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

I  need  not  say  how  much  this  discourse  astonished  the  Marquis  de  Pr^  but 
not  beiog  able  to  giye  credit  to  it,  he  jumped  out  of  bed  to  take  his  friend  in  his 
arms,  thmting  that  he  was  deceiying  him.  But  he  could  fed  nothing  but  the 
wind,  and  Rambouillet,  seeing  that  he  was  still  incredulous,  showed  him  the 
place  where  he  had  been  wounded,  and  from  whence  the  blood  still  flowed.    He 
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tfaoi  disafpemd,  lesfing  Fr^  m  a  fright  not  eai^  to  d«pict.  He  tkrew^  Ima- 
self  into  ms  bed,  and  not  eoota&t  mitik  cuiing  -for  ioB'VBlet,  heakxmed  the  vhole 
Jumae  by  his  eries. 

'Haring  kowdinBi  asivdi  w  others,  I  got  up  to  seeirhat  -vas  the  matter,  and 
IbsTCDg  gooe  up  t^o  his  room  with  Dupiii,  he  told  us  what  he  had  seen ;  but  we 
attributed  the  Tnian' to  an  aoccsB  of  fever,  and  <we  begged  of  him  4x>  lay  quiet, 
telling  him  he  must  have  been  dreaming.  But  he  was  very  much  hurt  upoa 
findii^  that  we  treated  hni  as  a  viskmary,  and,  in  order  to  convince  us  to  the 
oontiary,  he  rdated  tiiedroumstanoes  as  1  have  before  detailed  them. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  endesfouied  to  convinoe  us ;  we  remained  in  tlie  same 
penuasion  till  the  post  arrived  lirom  Flanders.  It  was  then  found  that  Bam- 
bouillet  had  been  luHed  at  the  time  indicated,  and  by  a  wouod  precisely  as 
Pr^i  had  described  i1^  and  we  then  began  to  think  that  there  was  somethiBg 
in  it. 

The  report  of  this  singular  ooouirenoe  having  spread  throi^h  Paris,  «eme 
deemed  it  to  be  a  mere  invention,  and  others  iiad  their  curiosity  so  maoh  ex- 
cited that  they  wanted  to  know  more  about  it.  I  received  upwards  of  a  hnn- 
deed  notes,  •and  I  do  not  know  how  manv  visits  from  friends,  who,  knenrang  that 
I  had  been  in  the  aame  house,  thoaght  that  I  must  hove  it  in  my  oower  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  But  whatever  I  oeuld  say,  there  aiwa3r8  reoiained 
the  sane  fecfiae  of  donbt,  whioh  nothing  but  the  lapse  of  time  eoald  reanove. 

JkH  dqMBded  up«n  what  would  haspen  to  Pr^ci,  who  was  warned,  as  I  have 
before  sud,  tinat  he  would  perish  an  \his  tot  engnrament.  His  fate  was  there- 
foae  looked  4o  as  the  demmmmt  of  the  story,  aBfll  it  coon  cape  to  eo«firm  afl 
that  had  passed.  Civil  war  having  broken  out,  he  ioined  his  regmaBBt,  notrnth- 
standing  the  -entreaties  of  his  father  and  mother,  who,  in  dread  of  the  f uiilmeBt 
of  the  prophecy.,  almost  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  to  dissuade  him,  aod  he  was 
kiUed  at  the  Juttftle  <if  Saint  Antoine,  to  the  groat  regret  of  his  family,  who  eon- 
sidered  Urn  better  fitted  to  auatain  the  honour  of  uie  house  thn.iLe  who  sao- 
oeededtohim. 

There  is  a  stoiy  of  a  propbetic  tapestry,  taken  from  tbe  pi^pes  of 
Hadame  de  Genlis,  and  told  in  that  lady's  characteristic  andplea^nt  way., 
whicii  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  a  less  serious  character. 

.The  Pr^sideateide  Genxgues  was  the  intimaite  friend  of  Madane  de  Monteasoi^ 
my  aunt.  She  was  a  person  who  was  always  ailine,  and  used  to  krange  upon  a 
kmg  ohaar,  drmamg  away  her  time  in  a  platonic  ana  uafbrtonate  passion  for  the 
ehevalier,  afterwards  Marquis  de  Jaueonr,  the  same  who  was  oailed  the  CSair  4e 
lune. 

We  vsed  often*  to  go  to  supper  at  Madame  4e  Gongues ;  tketewasiMver  any 
me  there  but  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucour,  and  at  the  most  two  other  persoBB 
besides,  my  aunt  and  myseif ;  we  were  never  more  than  six. 

33ie  Ghevalier  :de  Jauoour  had  a  veiy  agreeaUe  appearanoe :  his  £aoe  was 
ound,  full  and  pale,  his  eyes  dark,  his  features  pretty,  1 


rovnd,  full  and  pale,  his  eyes  dark,  his  features  pretty,  his  hair  brown,  ouriy,  and 
powdered ;  m  fak,  he  did  resemble  a  cimr-de  iune.  Eh  bearing  was  uMe^  and 
vet  graceful  His  duuraeter  was  excellent,  fdl  of  candour  and  %adtv.  He  had 
been,  in  several  campaigns,  having  entered  the  service  when  oidy  twelve  years  ef 
-age,  and  he  had  beoi  as  remiakable  for  his  intelligeiioe  as  a  soldier  as  for  his 
mvery.    Bis  mdnd  was  like  his  character,  sound  and  reasonable. 

My  aunt  hwing  remarked  at  one  of  these  suppers  that  1  was  afraid  of  ghocAs, 
Madione  de  Qourgues  asked  the  Chevalier  de  Jauoour  to  rdate  his  b^utifnl 
fitory  of  the  tapestry.  I  had  heard  of  this  tale  as  a  thing  that  was  ^uite  tniq, 
for  the  Chevalier  de  Jauoour  0t;ve  his  word  of  honour  that  he  added  notlmg  to 
it,  and  he  was  inoimaible  of  teUb^  a  falsehood.  The  stery  became,  indeed,  pro- 
phetic at  the  period  of  the  revolution.  I  can  relate  it  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness, for,  havn^  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Ohevalier  de  Janoeur,  I  modeinm 
ffelale  it  to  me  ive  or  six^^  times  over  again.    Here  it  is : 

!rhedi0valifir,  horninBuignndy,  wafibinught«p4itaooUflgeat  AvtiBL    Bbt 
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was  twdm  years  of  age  when  hia  £»tlier,  wishing  to  sesd  liim  to  the  annj  in  tke 
company  of  one  of  his  nndes,  sent  for  him  to  ma  ohiteML  The  same  eFoning, 
after  sapper,  he  was  conducted  to  a  great  room  where  he  was  to  sleep,  and  aft^ 
» lighted  lamp  had  been  placed  upon  a  kind  of  tripod,  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, he  was  left  by  himAell  He  at  onee  tmdreseed  and  went  to  bed,  leavkig 
the  iunp  alight;  ont  not  besn^  mnch  indcned  to  sleep,  and  having  scaroe^ 
looked  at  ins  room  on  ooming  m,  he  began  to  examine  it  more  closely.  His 
attention  was  more  particularly  attractea  by  an  old  tapestiy  opposite  to  him. 
Xke  snbiect  was  curioas :  it  ivpresented  a  temple,  the  gates  of  which  were 
closed.  Upon  the  tof)  of  toe  staircase,  leading  to  this  temple,  there  stood  a  kind 
of  pontiff,  or  hieh  priest,  clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  and  holding  in  one  hand 
a  handful  of  Toas»  and  in  the  other  .a  key.  Suddenly  the  chevidier,  who  was 
looking  fixedly  at  this  figure,  rubbed  his  eyes,  thinkm^  that  he  was  daazled ; 
.then  Iw  looked  again,  and  sarpnae  4iBd  ienror  atruck  him  dumb,  and  ceudered 
Idm  aiotknless !  fie  saw  ike  ngwe  was  moving,  and  was  slowly  descending  the 
steps  of  the  stairs ! 

At  last  it  stepped  out  of  the  tapestrr  into  the  room,  which  it  crossed,  coming 
n>  otoe  to  tiie  oied ;  and,  .addressing  tne  poor  child,  pebified  with  fear,  it  spoke 
the  loUowin^  words  very  distinctly:  "  These  rods  will  punish  many ;  wheny^m 
lee  them  agitate  themBclyes,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  key  of  the  fields  which 
IB  here." 

fioving  aaod  thus  imioh  the  figure  turned  round  agni,  crossed  the  room,  ra* 
aseended  the  ataiicaae,  aad  took  up  its  old  position. 

The  chevalieT,  bathed  in  a  cdd  penpiration,  was  so  mtterly  poweilees  for 
wpmuda  "of  a^qnarter  «f  an  -hour  that  Jie  could  not  call  any  one ;  at  length  soma 
onetBMie,  when,  not  wishing  to  coafide  what  had  happened  to  a  seryaat^Jie 
merely  said  that  he  was  unwell,  joid  the  attendaiLt  remained  with  Mm  for  the 
xctt  of  the  B^ht. 

The.«exta»nuiig  the  Oonte  de  Jauconr,  his  father,  ^esdaning  hun  as  to 
what  had  happened  durini^  the  night,  he  told  him  of  his  vision. 

Tnntaal  sot  kraighingiat  him,  as  the  chevalier  expeoMf  the  oonnt  listened  very 
gtmekjjwaad  then,  said  : 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,  but  my  father  had  also,  when  very  young,  an  sxtn- 
«nndiiiai7  aoBnem  thatTcry  aame  room,  with  the  same  personage  represented  in 
that  lanoisBt  tapestiy."  The  ohevaHer  wished  much  to  hear  the  details  of  what 
Jiappened  to  Jds  giandCBiher,  bnt  the  count  would  not  gratify  his  curioaity ;  he 
even  bade  his  son  not  to  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject  any  more,  and  the  same 
day  the  count  had  the  impixiij  unhung  and  burnt  in  his  presence  in  ihe«onrt- 
yard  of  the  chftteau. 

This  is  this  famous  Matofy  in  all  its  simuiioity.  Mrs.  EadcUffe  wonldihave 
heoaideiighted  to  have  known  it,  and  I  think  the  Cheualier  de  Jauoour  remem- 
hend  it  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  took  the  key  of 
the  fields  when  he  saw  the  rods  hc^  to  agitate  themsolves.  fie  did  not  hesitate 
tO'fflak&ios  way  out  of  JPnoEice. 

TFhe  chevalier  was  in  command,  widi  the  rank  of  lieutenant-genera],  of 
the  little  army  raised  to  besiege  Geneva,  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  He  quitted  France  in  1789,  and  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  noble  faiaiKes  that  were  assen^iled  by  Monsieur  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1791,  and  in  1792  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  advance-guard 
of  the  army  of  the  Swiss.  In  1795  he  was  sent  to  make  one  of  the 
congress  assemhled  at  Vienna.  He  would  often,  in  his  old  age,  refer  to 
the  story  of  the  Tapestried  Chamber. 

The  last  of  the  Boyacds,  the  last  of  the  Eussian  princes  so  distinguished 
for  the  fabulous  extent  of  their  landed  estates,  and  the  uafatliomaUe 
dnpthi  of  their  anines  of  gold  and  {datinum,  and  not  lass  distinguished 
for  their  passion  for  the  luxuries,  amusements,  and  gaieties  of  Parisian 
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life,  went  out  with  the  war.     His  name  was  Pocokuroff— -every  one  in 
Paris  knew  the  famous  PocokurofF: 

Prince  Pocokuroff  never  missed  a  first  representation,  he  was  at  every  race- 
course, an  habitue  of  the  ChUteau-Eouffe  and  the  Gh&teau  des  Eleors,  he  was 
ahout  to  he  carried  in  triumph  at  the  Mahille  when  war  hroke  out  with  Bussia. 

Summoned,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Boyards,  to  reintegrate  the  national 
domicile,  Pocokuroff  held  the  following  little  conversation  with  himself : 

"  WeU,  my  dear  Pocokuroff,  it  appears  that  your  w§ll-beloved  sovereign  recals 
you." 

«  Alas,  yes !" 

"And  you  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  stayed  in  Paris ?" 

"Oh  yes!" 

"  Disobey  your  sovereign,  it  will  perhaps  only  cost  you  the  half  of  your  mines 
of  gold  ana  of  your  mines  of  platmum,  of  your  serfs,  of  your  rouhles^  and  of 
your  diamonds." 

"  But  suppose  he  should  take  all  ?" 

In  the  face  of  this  terrible  uncertainty,  Pocokuroff  did  not  dare  to  be  dis- 
obedient :  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure.  The  journals  of  the^day  were  full 
of  the  great  event  and  of  the  splendid  repast  with  which  his  funeral  was  cele- 
brated. Pocokuroff  had  assembled  all  the  beauty  of  Paris  to  his  farewell  ban- 
quet. The  dessert  arrived,  he  addressed  to  them  a  touching  allocution,  and  then 
presented  each  with  a  large  diamond.  Their  grief  knew  no  bounds  at  this  act 
of  munificence,  and  one  of  the  ladies  actually  tore  out  a  handful  of  hair.  Poco- 
kuroff was  so  affected  by  this  manifestation  of  sorrow  that  he  gave  her  a  suit  of 
pearls.  Several  of  the  ladies  determined  upon  seeing  him  off,  so  he  obtained  a 
special  train  to  convey  them  as  far  as  Brussels. 

The  next  day  these  ladies  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  eight  days  it  was  the 
fashion  to  have  red  eyes.  When  asked,  ''  What  is  the  matter?  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you  P" 

"  What !"  they  would  answer,  "  don't  you  know  the  news  ?  Poor  Pocokurolt 
we  shall  never  see  him  again.  The  Emperor  Nichoks  has  summoned  him  back 
to  Eussia — ^we  shall  never  be  comfortea !" 

Pocokuroff,  in  the  mean  time,  was  proceeding  very  leisurely  on  his  way  to  his 
master's  dominions.  On  arriving  at  Frankfort  he  pretended  to  be  seriously  iU, 
and  sending  for  the  host  of  the  !l^pereur  Remain,  the  hotel  at  which  he  put  up, 
he  said  to  him : 

''  Sir,  I  feel  myself  too  weak  to  continue  my  journey  by  railroad  or  by  post- 
chaise  ;  do  you  think  that  I  could  find  a  litter  m  Frankfort  ?" 

"I  will  make  inquiries,  your  excellency,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"  Be  quick,  for  I  am  m  a  hurry  to  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  our  mudi- 
beloved  Czar ;  and  when  you  get  the  litter,  be  sure  you  obtain  a  dozen  of  vigor- 
ous fellows  who  can  carry  me  hence  to  St.  Petersburg." 

However,  the  litter  could  not  be  found.  So  Pocokuroff  bought  the  andent 
carnage  of  the  burgomaster,  which  happened  to  be  for  sale  at  a  broker's,  and 
having  converted  it  into  a  car,  he  had  a  mattress  laid  at  the  bottom,  and  two 
oxen  harnessed  to  it. 

Quatre  bceufs  attel^s,  d'un  pas  tranquille  et  lent, 
Conduisaient  k  Moscou  le  boyard  indolent. 

Moscow  is  therefor  the  rhythm :  Pocokuroff  ^s  destination  was  St.  Petersbmg, 
and  he  arrived  there  after  the  lapse  of  six  months. 

The  Czar  received  him  with  civility,  asked  after  Horace  Vemet,  how  his  old 
pensioner  Bressant  got  on,  and  other  details  relative  to  the  state  of  arts  and 
theatres  in  the  capital. 

Pocokuroff  possessed  a  richly-furnished  hotel  at  St.  Petersburg.    He  gave 
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there  baUa,  dinners,  concerts,  and  festivals  of  all  kinds.    He  took  a  box  at  the 
Th^fttre  Pran9ais,  and  another  at  the  Italian  Opera. 

But  nothing  conld  make  him  foi^t  Paris.  Nini  Patte-en-l'Air  was  showing 
abont  at  the  tmie  a  letter,  inscribed  as  follows : 

"MoN  Rat, — If  yon  only  knew,  my  dear  child,  cbmmeje  fiCennuie  ! 

"  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  bears  and  cubs,  with  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  ntter  a  word  that  will  make  one  laugh. 

"  Only  imagine  that  the  most  lively  man  in  the  country  is  the  Emperor,  and 
that  his  livelmess  consists  in  playing  upon  the  drum  for  two  hours  every 
morning. 

"If  Sie  war  does  not  finish  soon  I  shall  be  capable  of  conspiriiig,  if  it  is  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  transported  into  Siberia. 

"  Good-by,  my  squirrel  "  Pocokueoit." 

Justice  must  be  done  to  the  prince ;  he  contributed  his  utmost  to  the  success 
of  the  war.  There  was  no  amoxmt  of  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  maJce : 

National  subscription ; 

Patriotic  subscnption ; 

Voluntary  subscription ; 

Ordinary  subscriotion ; 

Extraordinary  suoscription ; 
there  was  not  a  subscnption  that  circulated  in  Holy  Russia  to  which  his 
name  was  not  appendasea ;  but  he  more  particularly  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
peace  party,  which  had  M.  de  Nesselrode  for  its  head. 

Pocokuroff  supported  the  rigours  of  his  exile  pretty  well  up  to  the  time  of  the 
decease  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  L  But  from  the  time  toat  the  papers  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  Foltes-Nouvelles,  md  expatiated  in  glowing  terms 
upon  the  success  of  that  little  theatre,  a  certain  change  was  marked  in  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  prince,  and  an  expression  of  grief  came  over  him  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

Pocokuroff  had  thought  at  first  that  the  war  would  not  have  any  duration,  and 
lie  was  just  beginning  to  think  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  when  the  death  of 
Nicholas  I.  came  to  restore  all  his  illusions. 

That  day  he  wrote  to  Nini : 

"Mt  Squibbel, — Before  a  month  has  expired  I  shall  be  in  Paris.  Engage 
beforehand  a  cabinet  particulier  a  la  MaUon  a*  Or,  In  the  mean  time  I  send  you 
some  diamonds. 

"  Adieu,  mon  rat.  "  Ton  petit  Pocokubofp  potje  la.  vie." 

The  illusion,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  the  German  party  soon  saw  that  it 
could  no  more  rely  upon  Alexander  11.  than  upon  his  father.  Pocokuroff  took 
the  dread  conviction  sadly  to  heart.  He  shut  nimself  up  in  his  palace,  refused 
to  see  any  one,  and  passed  his  days  lounging  on  his  divan,  with  no  distraction 
save  that  of  reading  the  Erench  papers. 

A  fugitive  light  came  to  illumme  for  a  moment  the  horizon  of  the  unfortunate 
Pocokuroff;  it  was  the  report  that  the  plenipotentiaries,  assembled  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Vienna,  had  come  to  an  understanding.  Pocokuroff,  on  hearing  this 
news,  cut  capers  three  feet  high,  whilst  he  intoned  a  larifla  in  honour  of  diplo- 
macy, to  the  tune  of  Dodeur  fzambard. 

This  joy  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration,  and  the  greater  the  excitement 
had  been,  the  more  terrible  was  the  reaction.  Pocokuroff  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  prostration.    His  physician  recommended  him  to  travel. 

"Where  must  I  go  to?" 

"  Russia  is  spacious  enough,  surely ;  go  and  visit  your  lands,  and  see  your 
•erfs." 

The  prince  made  a  gesture  significative  of  the  utmost  horror  at  such  an  idea. 

"  Tate  a  trip  to  Germany,"  suggested  his  doctor ;  "it  is  a  beautiful  country." 
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The  piiiLoe  madid  another  sigo^  indiefttiTfr  i^ai  h&  had-seea  eBmi|^iDlie.sidc 
of  it. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  doctor  snggoBted  Ikafy,  Spn;  Ameriea.;  tfaa  pnaoe 
was  not  to  be  stirred.  He  went  oil  gettine  wone  from  daj  to  daj.  He  became 
more  taciturn,  more  gloomy  and  memncho^.  £[is  phjsioian  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  remedies. 

'<  Doctor,"  the  prince  said  to  him  one  day,  "  it  is  nonaenfle  to  drug  me  tims ; 
I  shall  never  get  well !" 

''A  sick  man's  fancies,"  replied  the  doctor ;  ''pursue  the  system  I  hare  laid 
diywn  for  your  guidance,  and  in  a  month  you  will  oe  yourself  again.'' 

"A  physician's  tales,"  rejoined  the  sicK  man ;  "  acknowled^  one  things  my 
dear  doctor,  and  that  is,  that  you  know  nothing  of  my  complamt." 

*'  You  have  got  the  vapours." 

"Not  at  all,  doctor;  I  have  the  Paris  sickness,  an  undefinaUe  evil,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  contraeted  in  thai  city,  and  earned  witk  me  everywhere.  All 
day  I  think  of  Paris— all  ni^t  I  dream  of  the  same  d«y^tfui  dbf.  Life  is  to 
me  one  long  punishment.  When  I  read  of  the  first  represenkation  of  JDimi- 
Monde,  and  I  thought  I  was  not  there,  I  felt  as  if  a  dagger  of  ieehad  peoeteted 
into  my  breast,  and  a  moment  afterwards  it  became  a  red  uanm.  If  peaw  is  not 
made  in  a  month  I  wiU  blow  my  brains  out." 

A  short  time  after  this  conversation  between  the  patient  aad  his  dooiar,  an- 
other took  place  in  a  low  tone  at  the  sick  man's  door^  Intwtea  the  doctor  and 
tlkB  nrince's  valet 

"Well,  how  did  he  pass  the  nij^t  r 

"Badly  enoujrii ;  he  was  delinowa.'* 

"And  what  did  he  savP" 

"He  spoke  in  disjointed  sentences ;  but  I  oodd  djntingniwh  ever  aad  aaoathe 
word 'Paris.'" 

"  Did  he  read  the  Erenoh  papers  yestnday  P" 

"Only  one." 

"  But  I  particularly  told  you  not  to  let  him  see  one." 

"  He  threatened  to  throw  me  out  of  the  window  if  I  did  noi  do  as  he  told 
me.  I  took  him  at  first  a  Belgian  paper,  thmlrmg  that  it  would  do  him  leas 
harm  than  one  from  Paris." 

At  that  moment  the  shouts  of  the  patient  interrupted  the  coUoquj.  The  deli- 
rium had  returned.  The  doctor  hastened  in  to  his  assistance.  His  pulse  was 
beating  ninety-five  pulsations  to  the  minute. 

"  Ristori !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  not  to  see  Ristori !  Let  them  harness  my  oxen ; 
no,  my  horses  I  mean.  Oh,  no,  put  on  three  locomotives  ahead.  I  shall  be  in 
Paris  this  veir  evening.  I  want  to  see  Bistori !  Go  and  secure  me  a  box. 
Demi-Monde,  Folies-Nowoellee  P' 

He  continued  for  two  whole  hours  uttodng  incoherent  words  and  sentences. 
By  dmt  of  bleeding,  leeches,  and  ice,  he  was  carried  tluough  the  paroxysm  this 
time,  but  it  was  only  to  fall  into  a  state  of  atony  almost  as  bad  as  annihilation. 
One  day  he  was  heard  feebly  muttering  the  words :  "  Nini— Paris ;"  and  hnm- 
ming  the  air  of  "Sire  de  Franc-Boisy.'^ 

The  friends  and  parents  of  the  prince  approached  him :  his  lips  were  dofied. 
The  doctor  took  his  hand  up :  it  was  cold. 

The  spirit  of  Pocokurof  hovered  over  the  Garden  of  Mabille. 

In  his  will  Pocokuroff  declared,  that  feeling  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  live  away  from  Paris,  he  had  penned  his  last  will  and  testament  the 
day  that  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  left  a  considerahie  sum  of  nxmey 
to  Mademoiselle  Virginie  Galuchet,  commonly  called  Nini  Faiie-eu4*Jir;  as 
also  large  sums  to  found  at  St.  Petersburg  a  Mabille,  a  Ch&teau  des  Fleurs,  and 
other  establishments  for  public  education.  One  of  these  was  to  bear  the  nane 
Bal  Pocokuroff. 

Nini  started  with  Arthur  to  obtain  possession  of  the  prince's  legacy*  bat  she 
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waastovpedafcthefEoiitier.  B  is  <mlj  wImsb  poMe  shall  be  dadind  iiiat  liik 
demoiselle  Virgiiiie  Qaluchei  will  be  tabled  to  eeUUiak  her  elaima  to  ceEtoiiK 
gold  mtvesy  diamouda,  aad  8ei£^  o7er  vihoaL  she  will  than  b^aofe  soKEaiii,  wtib 
rights  of  life  and  death. 

We  nrastnot  omit  to  grtm  a  sketch  of  one  or  two  of  those  peealtar 
persona^  whose  lot  in  Mt  it  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  executive 
of  the  laws. 

Saragosse  is  a  specimen  of  a  class  we  hare  had  to  deal  with  before — 
the  real  gamin  of  Paris — astute,  insolent,  incorrigible*  Perfectly  beard- 
less, he  has,  nerertheless^  been  brought  before  the  magistnte  for  stealing 
a  barber's  basin. 

M.  Fr^yille,  barber— I  was  in  my  shop,  makinc'  a  few  memoranda,  while  I 
waited  for  customers,  when  I  saddenlj  heard  my  basin  creak  at  the  door.  This 
surprised  me,  as  there  was  no  wind,  so  I  fot  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
when  I  perceived  this  good-for-nothing  feflow 

Sara«)8se — I  say,  don't  trouble  yourself,  tnerlan  ! 

The  rresident— Do  not  insult  the  witness. 

Saragosse,  with  an  admirably  assnmed  expression  of  snrprise — I  did  not  call 
him  mt^;  I  said  merlan,    I  should  have  been  in  despair  to  have  caUed  him 

The  President — ^Hold  tout  tongue. 

Saragosse — ^That  will  do.    Order  arms ! 

The  barber,  raising  his  shoulders  according  to  the  receiyed  fiehion  among 
the  fraternity— It  is  really  pitiable.    I  perceived,  then,  this  scrub  of  a  fellow 

Saragosse — At  it  again,  eh ! 

The  barber,  with  increased  emphasis— This  scrub,  this  good-for-nothing, 
this— — 

The  President-^Eelate  the  facts  without  qualifying  the  accused. 

Saragosse— Yes,  if  he  can. 

The  Barber — I  perceived,  then,  this 

Saragosse— Why  can't  you  say  ce  monsievr? 

The  Barber — ^I  perceived  this  anim 1  beg  your  pardon  (pointing  to  the 

accused) — ^I  perceived  that,  having  unhung  my  basin,  he  was  making  it  fit  upon 
his  stomach.  I  accordingly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  held  him  till  I  could  confide 
him  to  the  hands  of  a  police  officer.  That  done,  I  huDg  up  my  basin  again  and 
resumed  my  memoranaa.    That  is  all. 

The  President — ^Accused,  what  have  you  got  to  say? 

Sara^sse— All  that  that  white-livered  fellow  has  said  about  his  basin  is  false 
— horribly  false.    But  it  is  not  surprising,  he  is  cracked. 

The  Barber— I  cracked ! 

Saragosse — ^Most  assuredly.  Ask  any  one  of  his  customers ;  he  has  a  spider 
in  his  brain,  perpetually  weaving  cobweos  there,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
vnth  a  razor  m  his  hands. 

The  Barber — It  is  a  most  infamous  calumny.    I 

Saragosse— Famous,  not  infamous.  Why  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eighth 
arrondissement  have  signed  a  petition  to  that  effect,  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Salubrity. 

The  Court  condemned  Saragosse  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Saragosse— I  am  sorry  I  did  not  caU  him  muffle. 

Here  is  a  more  uncommon  character.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
that  there  are  such  persons  as  Mademoiselle  Suzette  in  a  city  where,  with 
all  its  peculiarities,  there  is  great  strictness  in  domestic  life,  and  no  end 
of  stringent  laws  affecting  public  and  private  decorum. 

Madame  Tibert — ^Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  le  President— (this  style  of  opening 
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a  case  would  lose  by  translation ;  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  complainants 
at  the  Mansion  House  and  elsewhere) — a  pretty  thing  it  is  to  take  servuits  from 
an  agency  office ;  they  certainly  do  proyide  jou  with  remarkable  subjects ! 

The  President— Be  kind  enough  to  explain  yourself. 
•  Madame  Tibert— Yoilk !  loWk !    I  took  in  mademoiselle  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  a  year  as  servant  of  all  work.    You  must  know  that  at  our  house 
there*  are  many  perquisites. 

Mademoiselle  Suzette — ^Yes,  a  pretty  barrack  it  is ! 

Madame  Tibert— A  barrack ! 

Mademoiselle  Suzette — ^Yes,  a  regular  casino ! 

Madame  Tibert — ^What !  a  house  at  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  francs 
a  year  in  the  Rue  Maubu^e !  Well,  after  that !  The  very  second  day  she 
had  been  with  me,  mademoiselle  said  she  wished  to  gp  away.  All  right,  I  said, 
but  I  must  have  eight  days.  She  said  no,  she  was  going  away  at  once.  Luckily 
one  of  the  nightmen  had  a  sister  in  the  street.  She  came  in  at  once.  A  good 
girl,  not  saucy.  . 

Mademoiselle  Suzette— I  should  think  not.  She  has  been  too  well  brought 
up. 

Madame  Tibert — ^We  had  just  made  ourselyes  all  right,  when  who  shonld 
come  in  at  half-past  eleyen  at  ni^ht  but  mademoiselle,  as  drunk  as  a  blackbird, 
and  insisted  upon  sleeping  in  my  house.  When  I  refused,  she  said  I  could  not 
let  her  sleep  in  the  streets.  I  then  tried  to  get  her  out  of  the  door,  but  she 
broke  two  panes  of  glass ;  so  I  sent  my  new  servant  to  fetch  the  police.  Made- 
moiselle, in  the  mean  time,  went  on  breaking  panes  of  glass,  till  she  attained  the 
sum  total  of  nine.  She  was  asked  why  she  broke  the  windows.  She  said  it  was 
because  the  new  servant  smelt  so  horribly. 

The  President — Accused,  what  have  you  to  answer  to  this  statement  ? 

Mademoiselle  Suzette — I  was  in  the  wrong,  certainly;  but  why  did  ^  refuse 
to  give  me  abed? 

The  President — ^You  quitted  the  house  of  your  own  free  will,  and  you  had  no 
right  to  seek  an  asylum  there. 

Madame  Tibert — ^What  is  worse  is,  I  offered  her  a  franc  to  go  and  sleq^  else- 
where, but  she  wanted  five  francs. 

Mademoiselle  Suzette — ^I  was  not  Roing  to  sleep  in  any  dirty  hole. 

Madame  Tibert— -No,  she  preferred  sleeping  at  the  station-house !  But  with 
all  that,  I  am  in  for  my  nine  panes  of  guiss.  Paff !  all  gone  in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

Mademoiselle  Suzette — Why,  you  took  me  as  maid  of  all  work  I 

Madame  Tibert  (raising  her  arms  in  the  air)— Hold  your  tongue,  sycophant! 

Mademoiselle  Suzette— Cancan ! 

Mademoiselle  Suzette  was  condemned  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 

Madame  Tibert  (withdrawing) — Shan't  I  go  and  get  servants  at  an  agency 
office  again.    Oh,  by  no  means! 
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The  Rer.  J.  S.  begs  hia  respects  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly,  He  beUeT^s*' 
the  accompanying  letters  will  be  the  last  he  shall  hare  it  in  his  power  to  offer, 
which  is  to  be  regretted:  for  though  the  public  (and  the  New  Monthly)  will-pro- 
bably feel  the  loss  a  gain,  the  Rer.  J.  S.  considers  that  the  sinful  doings  of  these 
notorious  young  hypocrites,  calling  themselyes  officers,  cannot  be  too  widely  and 
frequently  exposed  to  the  British  nation. 

Jeoolisli  Chapeli  Clapham,  October,  1855. 

Sebastofol,  September,  1855. 

DsAB  GuABDiAN, — ^Wo  are  in  at  last  We  are.  After  such  a  tussle 
for  it  that  the  world  and  I  never  saw.  I  hope  you  excused  my  writing  to 
you  last  time  (which  was  in  July),  but  I  was  only  recovering  from  a  bar- 
barous wound,  and  I  told  Aunt  Priscilla  to  read  you  hers. 

After  that,  dear  sir,  things  went  on  pretty  smoothly  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  battles  and  sickness  and  their  attendant  funerals)  till  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  when  it  oozed  out  that  we  were  to  go  in  and  have  a 
grand  fling  at  the  town,  hit  or  miss.  The  upshot  of  it  is,  that  we  have 
subdued  Sebastopol,  which  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  have  annihilated  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  are  strutting 
about  the  town  in  peacocks'  tails.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  really  got 
those  ornaments  appended  to  our  regimental  skirts  (for  I  don't  know 
where  the  peacocks  would  have  come  from  to  supply  them),  but  there's  no 
other  animal,  foreign  or  domestic,  that  our  gait  and  our  proud  feelings 
could  be  likened  to,  as  we  parade  over  the  blackened  ruins. 

We  began  it  on  the  5th  of  September — the  flnal  assault :  and  the 
cannonading  and  bombarding  that  was  hurled  on  to  the  Russians  would 
have  stricken  the  senses  out  of  some  of  you  City  gentlemen,  who  never 
heard  a  bomb  go  oif  in  your  lives.  It  was  awfully  tremendous,  and  that's 
the  truth,  and  it  lasted  for  three  days  and  nights.  The  final  attack  was 
to  be  made  on  the  8th.  When  we  read  the  plans  for  it,  which  came  out 
to  us  on  the  7th,  we  were  very  considerably  astonished ;  for  they  were 
identical  with  those  issued  for  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  June,  when  the 
French  assaulted  the  Malakhof  and  we  the  Redan,  and  both  of  us  got  a 
licking,  and  I  a  hroken  head.  So  we  made  up  our  minds  to  another 
licking,  and  gentle  opinions  were  ventured  in  camp  that  General  Simpson 
might  have  shirked  a  repetition  of  the  Redan  business,  and  had  a  go  at 
some  less  invincible  point  of  attack.  You  of  course  know  what  the  Redan 
is  like,  with  the  approaches  to  it,  for  I  described  it  in  my  last  letter  to 
Aunt  Priscilla.  The  approaches  got  worse  after  I  wrote,  especially  in 
odour,  and  all  the  churchyards  in  London  could  not  ahove  furnish  its  type 
now. 

Saturday,  the  8th  of  September,  rose,  I  wish  I  could  say  promisingly. 
But  it  was  rascally  cold  and  squally,  and  the  wind  was  tearing  away  like 
a  foreign  hurricane,  whirling  clouds  of  flinty  gravel  into  our  eyes.  Many 
a  brave  fellow  had  to  turn  back  that  day  from  temporary  blindness.  The 
time  fixed  oq  for  the  assault  was  twelve  o'clock,  it  being  known  that  the 
Russians  were  usually  indulged  with  a  nap  after  their  dinner,  and  we 
hoped  to  catch  them  "  napping."  Between  ten  and  eleven  our  Second 
and  light  Divisions  were  quiedy  marched  down  to  the  trenches  to  wait 
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the  rignal  for  the  scrimmage.  Very  few  of  us  were  marked  out  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  that  did  not  please  again.  '^  Fatal  error,"  they  called  out, 
*^  to  send  fifteen  hundred  men  to  do  we  work  of  twenty  thousand!" — which 
was  excessively  ungrateful  to  Graeral  Simpson.  He  knew  that  all  the 
attacking  party  would  he  spifflicated  (Irish  woid  for  shot  and  spiked),  so 
had  humanely  4;urtaikd  ihfe  numbers.  What  else  would  they  have  ?  ^Our 
gallant  ooramanders  posited  lliemselyes  in  the  tpendies^  and  watched  the 
attack  out  of  harm's  way,  as  it  is  the  new-fiuhioned  dut^  of  braye  British 
commanders  to  do.  The  general-in-chief  sat  there,  with  his  knees  and 
chin  drawn  up  together  for  several  mortal  hours.  He  was  entirely  enve- 
loped in  a  dark,  warm  covering,  which,  when  the  wind  took  inside  (and 
it  was  always  taking  it)  swelled  out,  and  made  him  look  like  a  fiit  itmnd 
engine-boiler.  He  had  his  nose  pushed  out,  and  a  hole  fer  his  eyes|,  die 
latter  fixed  on  the  Redan,  and  die  former  standing  the  cold  as  well  as 
it  could.  Sir  Hany  Jones  had  sported  a  red  nightcq),  and  showed  out 
very  charming  in  it,  but  he  was  in  a  litter  all  the  time,  too  ill  to  move,  so 
it  was  really  brave  of  him  to  be  there  at  all ;  and  Sir  Bidiard  Airey, 
being  a  martyr  to  toothache,  had  tied  up  his  head  and  faee  in  a  big  white 
tablecloth.  What  with  the  white  dodi  and  the  red  nightcap  and  €be 
floating-out  Mue  boiler,  you  can't  think  how  plucky  these  three  martial 
warriors  of  ours  appeared,  and  I  hope  a  picture  will  be  taken  of  them 
just  as  they  looked,  sitting  there  in  the  trenches  wiuie  we  were  trying  to 
'  take  SebastopoL 

The  French  (as  on  the  18th  of  Jtme)  were  to  lead  the  attack,  and  a 
few  minutes  before  twelve  they  stole  forth  on  to  the  Malakhof  in  thoa- 
sands.  They  had  about  thirty  thousand  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  day, 
which  we  can't  deny  is  something  Hke,  when  you  are  tiying  to  take  an 
impregnable  stronghold.  As  ants  in  their  busy  work  creep  up  their  ant- 
hill, never  tiring,  never  flagging,  one  swarm  following  another  in  count- 
less hordes,  so  did  the  Frencn  press  forwards  over  their  bridge  of  pkmks, 
through  their  flying-sap  (if  you  know  what  that  is)  which  they  had  con- 
structed in  all  haste,  and  climb  up  the  Malakhof.  Most  pracneal  strate- 
gists are  these  French  in  war ;  the;y  were  separated  firom  the  Makkhof 
by  only  a  few  yards  of  ground,  the  width  of  a  good  street,  and  they  pushed 
into  its  embrasures  by  thousands,  and  posted  the  tricolor  en  tlie  towa. 
'*  Vive  TEmpereur!''  they  shouted,  and  the  Russians  woke  up  from  theff 
unconscious  sleep  and  found  their  stronghold  gone.  Then  arose  a  yeQ 
and  a  struggle  which  ksted  many  hours  :  French  fighting  hand  to  hand 
with  Russians,  and  Russians  with  Fr^M^h,  for  possession  of  the  Malakhof. 
Our  brave  allies  fought  and  fell  like  s<^diers,  but  they  kept  tJ^ir  vietoiy ; 
and  at  dark  the  Russian  commander  gave  in.  **  Vivent  les  Fran^ais !"  I 
hope  you'll  drink  it  in  champagne  over  your  dessert  the  day  yon  get  this, 
and  please  let  Jessie  have  a  full  glass  (without  froth)  to  drink  it  too. 
But  now  for  what  we  did. 

As  soon  as  the  French  flag  waved  from  the  parapet  of  die  Malakhof, 
up  went  some  sky-rockets  (having  a  fight  with  the  wind  for  it),  and  that 
was  om*  signal  fcHr  commencing.  I  have  told  you  the  French  had  thirty 
thousand  men  engaged  in  die  attack,  and  I  don't  think  we  had  two  dioo- 
sand,'  including  the  reserves,  which  did  not  come  up ;  so  we  did  what  we 
could,  and  let  akme  what  we  eouldn't  In  the  first  plaee^  you  must  under- 
stand, we  had  a  difficulty  to  contend  with  which  the  French  had  not. 


£wr  flbme  the  ^SMtrooi  attempt  on  ibe  Idth  of  Juae,  the  Frenek  fatd 
been  indoefenMnly  •dvancBOg  themelvefl  on  to  the  JfelakhoC^  easd  lowl 
Actnlfif  brongfat  their  appiDadi  to  iriAin  fifteen  yards  of  it.  We  iiad 
looked  at  the  gronnd  between  us  and  the  iRedan,  and  Uumght  «bovt  iL 
So  tiiat  while  they  were  <^8eio  their  work  we  had  to  etocm  from  liheold 
paeaUai — the  filtti.  I  ean't  tell  yen  preouely  how  far  we  weie  <M  ifae 
Bedan,  but  enough  to  iblow  and  wind  us  ^before  jmachiag  it,  and  to  thin 
?ear  laiikB  also,  fior  the  enemy'e  ehert  and  shell  (they  had  awakened  to  their 
danger  liien)  wwe  givmg  ui  pepper  all  the  way.  The  cffioer  who  may 
be  Mud  to  hare  stood  in  the  plaoe  of  our  first  oiunmandeiB  in  Ais  attack 
was  LieuteBant<])ek>nel  Windham.  He  peiformed  prodigies  of  Talour, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  into  Umb  Bedan.  Numhem  of  our  ranks 
wiko  started  braiiely  from  the  trenehes  nerer  got  to  the  ditdh  at  the  foot 
€f  the  Redan,  for  dney  fell  dead  under  the  oia^ing  fire  of  the  enemy : 
and  hj  those  who  reached  die  diteh  the  scaling  ladders  were  found  to  be 
too  short  aoid  too  few.  Forty  were  ordered  for  iflie  attaek,  and  seren 
leame:  nobody  responsiUe,  of  eourse.  We  scrambled  <ap  how  we  could, 
and  got  upon  the  parapet,  and  the  enemy,  screened  behmd  their  breast- 
works, fired  on  to  US.  A  panic  seized  our  men  :  in  <vain  our  officers 
(those  who  had  not  been  struok  dead)  cheered  and  rallied  them  on  :  in- 
stead of  bearing  forward  and  dbarging  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  they 
held  back  and  fired  off  their  muskets.  DonH  call  iSiem  oowards,  if  yon 
please,  dear  sir;  they  wem  not  cowards.  But  they  nmembered  the  last 
fatal  assault  on  the  Bedan  (when  I  was  se  nearly  done  fer) ;  they  also 
believed  the  Bedan  was  undermined,  and  would  be  blown  iq>  die  minute 
ihey  get  in  ;  asid  they  knew,  besides,  they  were  too  fmr  to  do  any  good, 
thtat  they  would  be  cut  up  to  notiiing  amidst  the  heaps  of  Russians. 
£ome,  in  the  powerful  spirit  of  obedience,  followed  their  officers  to  the 
£noot,  and  met  their  £ate.  But  they  had  a  furious  struggle  fi>r  it,  meeting 
hand  to  hand  aad  bayonet  to  bayonet.  The  Russians  were  on  to  us  in 
thousands :  tibose  who  were  repdaed  by  the  French  fi*om  the  MJalakhof 
came  rashing  to  the  Redan,  andTonted  tfaetrfnry  upon  us.  The  shnighter 
was-awAiL  I  never  saw  sudL  The  British  were  shot,  bayoneted,  and 
pushed  over  into  die  ditch  at  the  bottom.  Pm  blest  if  anybody  in  Eng- 
land erer  saw  such  a  scene  as  that  ditch.  The  feMows  wero  ^ing  in  it 
aiz  deep.  A  layer  of  five,  and  a  layer  of  diead,  and  a  layer  of  wounded, 
and  a  ^yer  of  dying,  sad  a  iayer  of  smothered,  and  a  layer  of  whole  ones 
in  a  passisB,  and  bayonets  sticking  up  through  some,  and  rifles  going  off; 
and  so  on  again  in  more  hiyers,  all  shneking  and  howling :  and  bombs 
wUxang,  and  shrils  exploding,  and  the  Russians  pitching  in  shot  and 
crape,  imd  stones  and  hatchets,  and  ether  unpleasant  implements.  Fancy 
being  pitched  backwards  by  a  Russian  shot  into  that 'ditch,  and  fieUling 
into  a  bleeding  and  dead  man's  arms,  or  on  to  the  point  of  a  bayonet ! 
One  of  my  friends,  Ensign  Wadboroogh,  who  was  turned  deau  over  into 
it,  bii  half  his  tongue  off  wi&  the  &11.  He  thought  he  was  dead  at  first, 
and  had  sunk  into  the  bottomless  pit — the  one  of  Mr.  Stiaithom's  sermons, 
ieU  Afmt  PiisdUa.  For  it  was  not  only  the  agony  of  his  tongi»  (besides 
swalfewing  ihe  piece,  which  has  never  been  found)  and  the  shock  of  not 
knowing  where  he  was  dropping  to,  and  the  siopension  of  hu  breath,  for 
Jt  was  f till  five-and-twenty  feet,  and  that  hu  ears  sank  bang  into  a  dread- 
fisl  choras  of  soands^  groans  and  screams,  and  wails  and  pn^ers;  bat 

u2 
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one  laid  hold  of  hb  feet,  and  another  of  his  hands,  and  seyeral  of  his  legs, 
and  two  of  his  waist».  all  unfortunate  wounded  fellows  who  could  not  get 
out  for  themselyes,  so  wanted  Wadborough  to  drag  them  out.  WeU,  of 
course  he  could  not  do  it,  he  could  not  do  anything  with  such  a  mass 
hanging  to  him,  and  he  could  not  swear  at  them  (I  mean  expostulate  : 
these  are  the  rummest  pens ! — while  we  are  spelling  one  word,  they  go 
and  write  another)  because  his  tongue  was  gone  ;  so  all  he  could  do  was 
to  kick  his  legs  and  arms  out,  and  shake  them  off,  and  roll  himself  out  of 
the  ditch,  and  scamper  back  to  the  trenches.  His  tongue's  healiog  now, 
but  he  will  never  talk  plainly  again.  It's  the  queerest  lingo,  and  when 
he  goes  home  will  pass  very  well,  with  his  friends,  for  Russian.  Tubhs 
suggested  this  to  him,  so  now  he's  rather  rain  of  it. 

Colonel  Windham  was  in  the  Redan  all  this  time,  and  nearly  all  the 
officers  in  command  of  parties,  except  him,  had  &llen.  Such  a  scene  of 
confusion !  Men  were  rushing  about  to  find  their  officers,  and  the  few 
officers  left  called  and  shouted  m  vain  for  their  men.  Windham  was  the 
only  brigadier  unwounded,  and  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  All 
his  efforts  (and  none  can  imagine  his  exertions  and  bravery,  that  day, 
who  did  not  witness  them)  were  useless.  No  sooner  did  ne  rally  his 
soldiers  and  bring  them  on  to  charge  the  Russians,  than  they  were  shot, 
slun,  or  pitched  over  into  that  big  grinning  ditch.  Three  several  times 
did  he  send  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  was  taking  it  eadly  in  the 
trenches,  saying  he  must  have  support,  and  still  none  came.  He  knew 
afterwards,  that  of  his  three  different  messengers  all  were  shot  down 
before  they  could  reach  Sir  Edward.  Most  of  the  officers  who  stack  by 
Colonel  Windham  (and  I'm  proud  to  tell  you  I  was  one)  got  rewarded 
for  it  by  death.  The  worst  that  happened  to  me  was  a  somerset  at  the 
heels  of  Wadborough,  only  escaping,  by  an  inch,  being  spiked  on  a 
bayonet,  and  lots  more  came  smothering  in  atop  of  me,  some  dead  and 
some  kicking.  How  long  I  floundered  about  I  don't  know,  but  my  hips 
and  sides  were  blue  «the  next  day  with  the  bruises.  Meanwhile^  whether 
our  mild  old  generals  had  g^ne  to  sleep  with  the  cold  and  the  watching, 
as  they  sat  in  the  trenches,  or  whether  they  shrank  firom  risking  more 
men,  we  don't  know  (and  it's  not  from  want  of  discussing  it  over  amongst 
ourselves),  but  no  reserves  came  up,  and  Colonel  Windham  grew  des- 
perate— desperate  for  the  &te  of  the  doomed  few  whom  he  bid  led  to 
the  Redan,  and  who  were  fisdling  rapidly  around  him.  He  saw  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  himself  after  reinforcements,  and  he  went 
Not  a  bullet  grazed  him,  not  a  shot  struck  him,  though  they  were  fiBdling 
around  him  in  showers,  as  he  made  his  way  to  General  Codrington. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  instant  and  powerful  reinforcements,  if  they 
would  take  the  Redan,  or  even  succour  tne  helpless  soldiers  already  in  it. 
It  is  whispered,  here,  that  Sir  Edward  hesitated,  that  he  had  lost  heart 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  was  for  giving  up  the  affair  as  a  bad  job. 
And  Colonel  Windham  saw  that  it  was  too  late,  for  even  at  that  moment 
the  English  were  seen  abandoniog  the  Redan,  rushing  headlong  down 
its  sides  and  parapets.  It  was  just  before  this  that  I  luid  recovcsred  my 
tumble,  and  was  climbing  up  the  Redan  apuo,  from  the  ditch.  Thou- 
sands of  Russians  were  upon  us ;  they  had  come  swarming  up  from  the 
Malakhof,  and  our  men,  unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers,  had  turned. 
The  fighting  at  this  moment  was  awfiil,  but  the  straggle  short     Shot 
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and  shelly  grape  and  buUete,  were  descending  on  our  heads,  Russians 
and  English  were  kicking  and  bayoneting  each  other,  and  falling, 
covered  with  blood  and  struggling  still,  into  the  ditch  below.  Those  of 
us  who  could  scramble  out  of  it,  did,  and  got  back  to  camp,  leaving  the 
Russians  in  possession  of  their  Redan,  pomtiug  at  us  and  crowing  over 
our  defeat  111  be  roasted  if  I  don't  wish  those  who  invented  battles 
had  had  to  do  the  fighting  of  this  one !  General  Pelissier  observed  our 
confu^on  through  his  glass,  and  sent  to  ask  General  Simpson  if  he  in- 
tended to  attack  agun  ?  No,  he  didn't,  our  chief  responded ;  and  we 
imagine  that  he  had  turned  sulky  from  having  exposed,  and  lost,  so 
many  lives  in  a  hopeless  attack.  As  if  he  could  not  have  read  a  lesson 
from  the  18th  of  June,  when  Lord  Raglan  made  the  same  mistake ! 
By  the  way,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  here,  and  looking  on.  I 
wonder  what  he  thought  of  the  battle ! 

Now  all  this  struggle  did  not  last  two  hours,  and  in  that  short  period 
ire  lost  more  men,  killed  and  wounded,  than  had  fallen  all  day  at  Inker- 
man.  And  to  no  purpose,  for  it  ^d  not  advance  us  one  inch  into 
Sebastopol.  Night  came,  and  those  who  could  go  to  rest  went ;  and 
those  who  had  to  go  to  the  trenches,  went.  But  we  first  talked  over 
the  day's  work,  and  were  all  as  savage  as  baited  bulls.  The  French  had 
been  led  on  gallantly  and  in  ample  numbers,  and  were  crowned  with 

victory,  as  they  deserved ;  whilst  we My  I  couldn't  we  have  done 

somedbing  desperate  that  night,  if  we  had  known  who  to  vent  our  rage 
upon! 

I  was  in  the  trench  lot,  which  is  the  sort  of  luck  I  always  am  in,  and 
went  down,  and  prowled  about  the  everlasting  plague-spots.  About  one 
or  two  in  the  morning  Ensign  Young  came  along. 

^'  I  say.  Pepper,"  said  he,  ^'  what  will  you  bet  the  Russes  are  sneaking 
out  of  Sebastopol?" 

"  Don't  care  a  da ^" — ^it's  "  dandelion,"  I  was  going  to  write— 

"  whether  they  are  or  not,"  I  said,  for  I  felt  regularly  cowed  down ;  "  we 
have  had  a  try  at  ousting  them,  and  can'ty  and  the  French  will  cock  it 
over  us  for  the  future."  But  I  as  much  believed  the  Russians  were 
sneaking  out  of  Sebastopol  as  that  I  was  sneaking  into  it* 

"  They  have  abandoned  the  Redan,"  whispered  Young,  **  and  that 
looks  like  it  Some  of  the  men  of  my  Division"  (the  Light)  "  noticed 
that  it  was  strangely  silent,  and  they  could  not  make  it  out.  So  about 
an  hour  ago  they  groped  their  way  up — we  are  venturesome  fellows,  yon 
know,  Pepper — and  there's  not  a  soul  in  it  but  the  dead  and  wounded ; 
nobody  \eit  to  attend  to  them,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  groans,  and 
corpses  hooking  it." 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  Young,"  I  said  (for  we  ensigns  are  very  polite  to  each 
other,  dear  sir,  and  never  make  use  of  an  improper  word;  nothing 
stronger  than  "  hang"),  "  don't  come  with  such  flam  here.  As  if  the 
enemy  would  abandon  what  we  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  take !" 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  we  both  saw  flames  shooting 
up  from  two  separate  parts  of  Sebastopol.  And  from  that  time  till  the 
dawn  of  morning,  they  kept  blazing  out  in  fresh  places,  for  the  Russians 
had  fired  their  town.  The  houses  were  hid  in  tne  fire  and  smoke,  and 
batteries  and  forts  went  exploding  up  into  the  air,  with  a  force  that 
shook  our  trenches.      It  was  wonderJiUly  true:   the  Russians  were 
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simmimuig  SMbastopoL  Tbow  ww  a  floating  ^^^  winch  i 
the  north  fmm  the  souidi  sicb^  md  oioer  this-  they  were  pourings  in  4sjk, 
dlent,  compact  masios.  When  the  houra  of  da^Hghil  came,  and  w»  had 
time  to>  look  aibout  us,  we  fouad  diat  the  south  nde  of  Sehaafcepol  was 
ours ;  thair  all  the  enemy's  saiiiag'  iwsels  (not  the  steamers)  had  beca 
scuttled  and  soak  ;  aad  that  ikte  eDemy  were  eongregated  on  the  aoitii 
side,  aad  had  destroyed  their  bndgei.  Itaoyhodj  gvomls  out.  Why  didn't 
we  rush  on  te  them,  and  stop  their  eaeape  ?  perhaps  yoa'll  ask  faan  how- 
he  would  like  ta  go^inte  a  hk>wing*up  and  explocfing  town,  md  be  nude 
a  gratuitous  slrjr-reeket  of.  Some  of  liie  mines  wens  kid  with  fifeecn 
hunditsd  kilogrammea  a6  powdler,  aad  every  Idlogranme  weighs  twe 
poundsy^  sad  &ey  hept  bursting  off  ali  day  on  the  Sunday  and  Manday. 
Who  was  going  to  risk  hsmg  sent  up  to  heayea  hke  that  ? 

Our  camp  could  not  believe  it.  They  had  gone  to  bed  with  their  eon 
down,  as  they  growled^  like  caged  bears,  at  the  strong  ciiy  befoce  tiiem, 
into  which  they  had  not  got,  and  they  woke  up  te  find  tkemsdnes  cei»- 
queron,^  and  the  fair  city  their  law&il  prey.  It  was  like  waking  up  fioaaB 
sease  improhable  but  glorious  dream,  and  finding  it  realised.  We  wcie 
as  ma^  a»  March  hares  that  norntng^ — ^a  mixed  madness.  Of  joy,  thai 
the  long^fought-for  place  was  ours^  and  of  shame,  that  we  had  net  borne 
an  equal  hand  in  the  final  Tictory.  The  French  went  in,  and  got  all  tile 
phmderi  our  fellows  were  kept  back^  aad  got  none,  which  they  won't 
forgi?e  in  a  hunry.  But  some  of  the  Fxendi  paid  for  it  widi  thm  liiagy 
by  getting  on  the  mines.  It's  no  joke,  I  can  assure  you,  to  be  explaitA 
into  the  air,  for,  allowing  you  escape  with  fife,  you  come  down  wim  such 
force  that  you  nnk  plump  in  the  earth,  as  high  as  the  chm,  and  there 
you  stick,  heads  out,  like  so  many  eabbn^es  growings  till  somebody  coeMe 
and  digs  you  up. 

On  the  Monday  night  we  had  a  repetition  of  the  great  sbonn  of  the 
14th  of  last  NoTcmber.  Thunder  and  Fightntng  burst  oeer  the  camp, 
worse  than  the  worst  bonb-sbdling,  and  the  rain  deluged  down  in  ngh>g 
waterspouts.  Our  tents  were  blown  te  the  earth  with  the  violenoe  cT  tii» 
wind,  and  we  had  to  swkn  about  for  our  fires.  It  certainly  helped  te 
quench  the  burning  houses  in  Sebastopol ;  but  you,  who  have  got  fisg- 
hmd,  safir  and  serene,  to  live  in,  and  secure  dwellings  that  don^  top{^e 
over  with  wind  or  float  about  in  storma,  may  write  yowaehres  lucky. 

They  are  great  stupid  dogs-in-the-manger,  though,  thess  Russians! 
Fancy  their  setting  fire  to  all  their  steamers,  whioh  they  did  on  the  night 
of  Tuesdiay.  It  was  somethang  grand  to  watch  them  burning.  We  had 
pointed  some  guns  on  to  them  in  the  afternoon^  and  hulled  them  a  \at, 
and  that  night  the  Russians  turned  incendiaries,  and  finished  our  woi^ 
for  us.  We  saw  the  steamers  burst  out,  one  after  the  other,  into  bolhant 
flames,  and  bum  away  to  their  own  destruction.  Ijiasts,  spars,  yaada^ 
rigging,  all  grew  into  one  huge  mass  of  fire^  illuminating  tiie  horiaon, 
and  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  Russians,  who  stood  on  the  opponte  di£^ 
watching  the  game.  Now  a  shower  of  briltiant  sparks  weuii  tower  up, 
new  some  crackling  brands  would  fall  flaniing  down,  oow  the  ship  runa 
would  explode,  as  the  fire  reached  them,  with  a  terrific  noise ;  and  taco^ 
last  scene  of  all,  the  burning  hulls  settled  down  for  ever  into  the  hosuni^ 
waters. 

So  that's  hew  it  eomes  we  are  io  Sebastopol,  and  we  are  aM  ^ 
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home  to  CNir  leverod  panate  and  guar^MiSy  pRMid  to  W  abk 
the  k)og-w«ted*for  n^ma^  It  is  baUt  opoB  tkveo  kii]%  cot «BBg  one  of 
them  estbely,  tka  otkera  partieUy  ;  and  a  aems  of  flnall  hills  cvround 
thecitj»begiiiiMii^a*theMalaUMfTow«r.  The  harbour  k  qaite  a  miln 
ia  widtk  Bai  mj  neist  latter  moat  «mtun  a  dewtiption  of  die  town, 
this  one  ie  already  eo  long.  Kind  love  to  Ami  Piia«lla»  eampliflacnta  to 
the  Revefead,  wben  yov  see  him,  a  Idas  to  Jeane»  mA  believe  ne,  dear 
sir,  Veiy  dutiMl j  yom, 

TaoKAa] 


Strc»ghold  of  the  Biunaiifl»  Septeoiba*  1855. 

HuBSAH,  Gas  I  waVe  gone  and  done  it  Sefaastofol's  oock  If s  as 
true  as  that  you  are  aHve.  Aod  poor  Gill  not  here  to  see  it  I  The 
Praooh  got  the  MalakhoC;  and  with  thai  ieliSebastopoL  lUashtoaaj 
that  we  did  Bot  help  at  its  final  taking,  and  we  need  do4  think  to  go  and 
boast  that  we  did.  We  had  a  try  at  the  Bedan  again,  and  got  lepdeed 
firoBA  it,  and  lost  oar  men  iu  thonsaada.  The  Frrach  are  petite  over  it, 
to  our  fSaces,  piaisiag  up  our  bravery,  and  we  thank  theoi,  and  aasak  oS 
like  dogs  with  bamt  tails. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  yoo  about  the  hattleu  I  don't  know  any  Bore  of 
the  day's  dets^  save  just  where  I  was  myself  tiian  the  man  ia  the 
moon  ;  and  probably  not  half  so  moch,  if  he  was  looking  down.  In 
writing  home  the  news  to  our  slow  old  ooaehes  of  governors,  which  of 
course  we  are  obliged  to  do,  we  ask  each  other  particohus — ^what  fiknand- 
So  did — and  whether  such-and-such  a  stub's  inie— so  that  our  aecounts 
will  neceasarily  be  much  alike.  We  made  a  mull  of  it,  as  usual ; — that 
is,  our  commanders  did  f(Mr  us,  and  there'a  one  univeiaal,  suppressed 
question  throughout  the  camp — How  mudi  longer  are  we  going  to  be 
humbugged?  The  Frendi  had  30,000  men  to  their  attack,  and  we  noi 
20001,  many  of  whom  coukl  not  be  called  soldiers.  They  had  reeenUy 
leaded  in  the  Crimea,  kds,  who  never  knew  what  fighting  was,  and  were 
likely  to  do  no  more  good  in  such  an  attadi  than  so  many  hen-torkeys, 
and  of  course  our  slaughter  was  shameftd.  If  the  dead  nnade  a  praetioe 
of  coming  back  again  as  ghosts,  like  Big  Gill's  did,  what  a  crowd  oar 
generals  might  expect  to  collect  round  their  beds  at  night,  and  Mow  up 
for  having  been  despatched  wantonly  out  of  the  world  !  I  know  one 
£u:t,  that  the  Light  Division  gets  in  for  it  always :  it  dropped  its  thousand 
at  Alnia,  and  ^ou  remember  what  it  lost  at  Inkerman,  and  now  elerea 
hundred,  seventy-five  of  them  officers.  To  give  you  only  the  initials  of 
all  who  have  Men  in  this  last  battle,  wouU  wear  these  two  blessed  old 
stumps  of  pens  of  mine  down  to  the  feathers. 

Well,  at  any  rate^  we  are  in  Sebastopol,  and  iti's  a  mass  of  ruins  ;  not 
quite  destroyed,  but  enough  to  damage  its  beauty  and  usefulness.  It 
was  a  pretty  town,  the  best  of  the  edifices  built  of  what  looks  like  white 
marble,  but  it's  a  soft  sort  of  stone.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  been 
beautiful,  and  one  church  is  magnificent ;  Tubbs  says  it's  St.  Catherine^ 
but  I  don't  know.  Grass  grows  in  some  of  the  streets,  and  in  some  you 
can't  see  the  houses,  only  dead  walls  on  each  side.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  roofed-in  with  tin.  There  seems  to  be  seareely  any  wood  used  %^  *^^ 
cowtniction  of  their  buildings :  a  good  thing  lor  them,  or  our 
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woald  have  blazed  them  up  hug  ago.  It  has  been  regularly  riddled  vnAi 
shot.  Some  of  the  houses  are  without  roofs^  others  wiwout  ground-flooTB ; 
some  have  the  outside  walls  gone,  and  a  few  nothing  left;  but  the  chim- 
neys. The  town  must  have  been  music  mad,  for  the  stock  of  pianos  we 
have  come  upon  is  amazing.  Most  of  them  are  now  minus  the  wires,  bat 
they  do  to  sit  upon  and  batter  up  for  firewood.  Heaps  of  furniture  lie 
about,  but  it's  very  treacherous,  for  there's  scarcely  an  article  of  it  that 
will  stand  on  its  legs.  I  got  into  a  wide,  handsome,  secure-looking' 
mahogany  bed,  thinking  to  enjoy  a  snooze,  and  down  clanked  the  frame^ 
and  let  me  on  to  the  floor.  Some  of  the  furniture,  perfectly  new,  was 
made  of  the  rarest  of  woods,  but  a  hundred  years  behind  ours  in  its  style. 
The  crack  part  of  the  town  must  have  been  between  the  Malakhof  and 
Garden  Batteries,  for  the  buildings  here  were  of  a  fine  style  of  architec- 
ture, many  in  the  course  of  completion.  The  hall  of  justice  is  veiy  fine, 
and  almost  untouched  :  it  is  situated  on  the  highest  eminence  of  the  town, 
and  the  view  from  it  is  truly  wonderful.  We  were  perpetually  stumbling 
over  decomposing  bodies,  in  the  houses,  the  wounded  Russians  having^ 
apparently  crept  into  any  empty  place  to  die.  The  strengtih  of  the  town 
is  incredwie^  and  the  marvel  is,  how  the  enemy  could  ever  have  aban- 
doned it.  If  we  had  been  in  possession  of  such  a  fortified  city,  we  might 
have  defied  the  Russians,  vnth  their  fnend  Old  Nick  to  back  them,  and 
kept  them  out  for  a  thousand  years.  In  the  Malakhof,  and  other  places, 
the  Russians  had  built  bomb-proof  caves  underground,  where  they  used 
to  retire  for  sleep  and  safety,  and  to  which  no  besieging  guns  could  ever 
penetrate. 

We  saw  something  worse  than  battered  furniture  and  pianos — ^battered 
bodies.  The  ditch  before  the  Redan  was  chock-full  of  them,  mostly 
English,  and  on  the  sides  they  were  strewed  as  thick  as  apples  in  an 
orchard.  They  are  shovelled  on  to  those  in  the  ditch  and  covered  over 
now,  not  to  be  dbturbed  till  the  Last  Day.  British  soldier  and  Russian 
lay  together,  locked  in  the  death  embrace  of  enmity,  their  fierce  features 
betraying  their  mortal  hatred,  and  their  limbs  stiffened  as  they  fell,  in 
the  rummest  forms.  Some  few  were  alive  still,  like  I  was,  when  they 
found  me  after  that  wretched  spell  in  a  neighbouring  hole.  From  tlie 
Malakhof  on  to  the  Little  Redan,^ from  which  the  French  were  repulsed, 
the  stiff  ones  lay  in  shoals.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  sickening  sight 
Decent  corpses,  such  as  you  meet  in  England,  and  only  die  in  their  beds^ 
would  be  nothing  of  a  shock  to  us  Crimean  heroes ;  but  when  you  come 
to  walk  upon  detached  limbs  and  gaping  wounds,  and  ghastly  faces,  all 
green  and  blue,  and  pools  of  the  dark  crimson  stream,  and  clouds  of  flies, 
buzzing  and  settling,  and  little  worms  crawling  about,  that's  enough  to 
spoil  even  a  soldier's  dinner.  The  most  awful  sight,  though,  was  the 
Russian  hospital.  I  went  to  it  with  Tubbs,  and  it  turned  us  both  up;  so 
you  may  guess  what  it  was,  for  we  fellows  are  not  nice,  and  can  stand 
most  things.  I  shall  never  forget  it^  if  I  live  to  be  twice  as  old  as  the 
governor.  It  was  in  Fort  Paul,  inside  the  dockyard  buildings  :  a  long 
room,  very  low  and  arched  at  the  top,  with  no  glass  in  the  windows,  only 
frames.  1  hate  to  describe  it ;  I  can't  describe  it,  faithfully ;  though  it's 
not  from  want  of  recollection.  Some  were  dead,  and  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  some  were  dying,  and  being  eaten  beforehand ;  and 
some  were  alive,  helplessly  watching  these  horrors  5  and,  when  &e 
English  first  went  in,  they  screamed  out  to  be  taken  away,  or  to  be 
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kiUed  as  they  lay  there.  Some  were  on  the  .floor,  some  on  tressled  bed- 
steads, some  under  the  bedsteads,  long  dead,  just  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded,  nil  rolling  together,  in  contagious  contact.  Some  had  got  their 
flesh  scorched  off  their  bones,  some  were  torn  in  every  limb»  and  many 
had  their  shattered  bones  sticking  up  through  the  flesh,  and  they  still 
ahve !  The  expression  on  their  faces  was  frightful  to  behold,  the  savage 
looks,  the  staring  eyes,  the  glaring,  as  of  madness,  on  thejwhole  counte- 
nance. And  the  gproans  of  agony  I — the  shrieking  moan  for  help,  the 
reiterated  prayer  to  Grod  for  death.  Ugh !  I  and  Tubbs  tumbled  out 
over  each  other  as  fast  as  we  could  go^  but  the  noisome  atmosphere  took 
our  sight  away.  Some  poor  wretches  of  English  were  amongst  them, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  But  what  cruel  cannibals  these  Russians 
must  be,  to  abandon  their  own  wounded  to  a  slow  and  horrible  death ! 
If  they  could  not  carry  away  men  with  shattered  limbs,  they  might  have 
left  surgeons  to  attend  to  them  and  give  them  food  and  water.  Did  they 
fear  we  English  and  French  would  eat  their  surgeons  ?  No,  there*s  not 
a  fellow  of  us  but  would  have  respected  and  aided  them.  Some  of  the 
dead  had  swollen  as  big  and  round  as  Simpson  looked  in  his  blue  cloak^ 
their  eyes  starting  out  of  the  sockets,  like  ballfl,  and  their  tongues  the 
size  of  seven,  and  hanging  down,  all  black.  There  were  several  rooms 
full  of  these  hoixors,  but  I  and  Tubbs  had  quite  enough  ci  this  one.  I 
know  this,  it's  a  blessed  war— or  the  other  tning. 

We  are  like  a  child  with  a  new  plaything  now  we  have  got  Sebas- 
topol— don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  Our  ardour  has  cooled  down 
amazingly.  As  to  what  is  to  be  our  next  move,  we  are  in  .total  igpio- 
ranoe,  and  we  don't  think  our  generals  know  themselves.  Colonel  Wind- 
ham commands  the  English  in  Sebastopol,  as  he  deserves.  By  Jove  I  if 
we  had  attacked,  that  day,  with  a  few  commanders  like  him,  and  some 
old,  tried  regiments,  who  are  really  soldiers,  and  sufficient  of  them,  we 
should  have  kept  tl^  Redan,  and  no  mistake.  Old  Gum  gave  way  to 
an  explosion  of  wrath  over  it  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  wondered 
how  far  they'd  go  on,  playing  the  fool  with  the  British  army — ^that  if 
they  couldn  t  give  it  efficient  heads,  they  had  better  disband  it  at  once. 
He  did,  Gus,  and  he  can't  deny  it,  Jenldns  heard  him.  Would  you 
ever  credit  it,  old  fellow,  that  the  chief  of  our  generals  pitched  them- 
selves In  the  trenches  all  that  day,  and  sat  down  and  never  stirred,  with 
sheets  and  things  wrapped  round  their  heads  because  the  wind  was  cold? 
Our  ranks  are  outrageous,  and  say  their  leaders  are  not  worth  a  Russian 
button.     They  see  what  General  Pelissier  is,  and  they  draw  comparisons. 

That  we  British  are  foaming  over  with  discontent  and  vexation  will 
not  be  much  longer  disguised.  Our  reputation,  as  the  bravest  soldiers  in 
the  world,  is  leaving  us.  To  what  use  all  our  energy  and  exertion,  our 
pluck  and  endurance,  when,  owing  to  one  failure  or  another,  carelessness 
here,  neglect  there,  injustice  in  high  quarters,  and  wretched  incompetency, 
we  are  becoming  a  by-word  ?  We  feel  ourselves  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
our  allies,  and  are  growing  intolerably  disgusted.  Our  men,  also,  are 
losing  confidence,  and  with  it  their  disciplined  spirit  of  obedience. 

There's  another  thing,  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  and 
that  is,  the  bad  feeling  that  exists  between  our  soldiers  and  the  French. 
I  don't  believe  it  is  known  in  England,  for  we  officers  all  keep  it  as  dark 
as  we  can,  so  mind  you  are  not  the  first  to  split.     Nevertheless,  the  hfA 
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is  M^  and  U  hat  been  mucli  angmentod  since  our  laikre  afc  ihe  Redan. 
Tho  Fzeack  thaak  we  have  bo  r^t  in  SebaatopoL  I  am  telling  yoa 
noAsog  bat  tzulh,  and  i£  othev  accounts  diSer  horn  mine,  they  aro  not 
true  on«u  Whem  Sebaatopol  was  first  taken,  tbe  Frencb  vonld  not 
aUanr  na  to  go  throagk  tbeir  lines;  and  after  we  took  posaessicHi,  we 
wmdd  not  si^Eer  a  Frenckman  to  come  near  our  side  of  the  town. 

Oar  men  aie  inquiring  how  it  waa  tk^  were  not  allowed  to  share  in 
the  ploader :  toktiker  U  wttr  not  in  cemseguenee  ff  om  iiUimatiom  lo 
General  Stmpmmfroin  ike  commander^in^kiefy  that  as  they  took  the 
town,  tiiey  akne  had  a  right  to  the  spoik?  A  yeuag naval  offieer  rode 
up  kaee  from  Balakhtva  to  have  a  look  at  the  place*  It  was  on  the  16th» 
jaat  a  week  after  we  had  takm  it  He  came  through  the  caBopa,  down 
the  YaUey  of  Deedit,  xeond  Green  Hill  Battopy,  aod  so  on,  piMrt  the 
Badauy  into  the  town.  Aa  he  was  near  head-quarteia,  on  Ua  ride^  he 
obecrved  the  spnag^  wbere  we  hav«  sunk  some  aght  or  tea  baneb  £qc 
the  watering  of  our  hotaea^  and  he  rode  up  to  let  his  horse  drutk.  Oam 
of  our  fellows  was  on  guard  th«re»  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  and  sitting 
down*  Tbe  yoimg  officer  was  turning  away,  when  a  Fzenck  soldier 
came  up  (a  a  wearied  mule,  which  was  also  laden  with  two  aacka  of 
bailajf ,  and  rede  him  up  to  the  spring.  Up  jumped  the  sentinel  wikh 
fisantie  gestarea^  and  drove  the  Frenchman  and  hia  mule  away.  "  Frong- 
say  no  drink  here !  Frongsay  no  drink  here  I"  he  called  out,  and  the 
Fwu'liman  shrugged  his  shtoulders  and  turned  away  his  thirsty  and  un- 
wiUbE^  mule.  ''What's  that  for?"  a^d  the  Ei^rlish  officer  of  the 
guard.  ''  We  have  strict  orders  to  let  none  bat  our  own  horses  drink 
neve,  air,''  he  replied — ^  none  beloaging  to  the  Freach."  I  heard  the 
offieer  relate  this,  and  he  remarked  tlukt  it  struck  him  as  being  aearo^y 
the  sort  of  conduct  one  ally  ought  to  observe  to  another.  It  struck  us 
th#  same,  but  we  could  have  told  him  move  than  he  told  us.  The 
soldisfs  often  <|aanrel  in  the  canteens,  too^  especially  the  rival  gnaxds^ 
caUiskg  each  other  the  most  outrageous  names,  which  of  course  neither 
side  can  understand,  and  eadlng  with  blackened  eyes  on  both. 

As  to  the  trenches,  that  we  have  all  swom  at  in  such  deadly  wrath, 
and  gone  and  died  in,  they  ore  b^g  filled  up ;  and  now  that  their 
etaomal  labour  has  ceased,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  our* 
selves.  Now  and  th«i  a  bomb  from  the  north  side»  whe^  the  en^ny  has 
secnrdiy  entrenched  himself  comes  exploding  into  the  nndst  of  us  as  we 
stand  talking  in  the  black^aed  streets,  and  we  send  him  one  back  again. 
We  can't  set  en  and  shot-and-sfaell  each  other  as  we  did  before,  for  we 
are  too  fiur  apart,  and  there  are  natural  obstacles  besides,  in  the  shape  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  and  a  hig^  perpendicular  wall,  or  rook,  which  inter- 
vene, so  we  find  very  little  diversion.  We  shoot  at  the  cats»  and  get 
serewed.  Sebastopol  abounds  in  cats,  and  they  have  opened  several 
drinking  8hop»— ^ur  men,  I  mean^  not  the  cats.  I  got  Tubbs  to  sell  me 
that  guinea-pig  I  told  you  of.  One  day  he  was  hsffd  up  for  a  smoke,  and 
I  had  a  doaen  prime  Manillas,  so  we  made  a  ohaffer :  he  got  half  the 
Manillas  and  I  the  guinea-pig.  It's  gone  now,  and  joy  go  with  it.  It 
was  alwa^  getting  out  of  the  tent,  ai^  I  didn't  know  where  to  keep  it» 
and  lost  it  twiee,  so  I  was  growing  predkMM  sick  of  it  I  thouglrt  of 
kiHtng  it  for  a  supper  jollification,  for  it  was  given  to  stuffing,  and  had 
got  as  &t  as  butter.    But  when  the  French  came  into  enr  eaofk  to  sell 
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tbeir  plander,  after  rmnmaging  Sebastofwl^  oam  of  tkem  had  got  a  pie* 
tun,  flveh  a  iSkmhaaiy  ^  verjr  anodel  of  that  feeaa  I  want  to  at  Constaii* 
tbiopl%  the  Yallej  of  Sweat  Waters.  Tm  sore  it  was  taken  from  it. 
Sun  a^stanniiig  group  of  women!  And  there  was  onegirll  could  swear 
t0,  for  I  xenwmber  her  hkck  eyes  and  the  look  she  sfare  me.  I  was  -vrA 
to  possess  that  picture,  and  the  French  fellow — I  uiink  he  was  a  dram- 
mer — eaught  sight  of  mj  gvinea^pig,  and  took  it  up^  and  asked  what  Td 
seU  it  £».  So  I  said  the  pietnie*  The  fellow  stand  at  mo,  and  then 
danced,  and  then,  eaqpbded  off  in  saewesy  and  then  siddealy  pvUed  dowB 
mj  iKad  and  kissed  me  on  hoth  cheeks  (befote  I  was  aware  whak  he  waa 
after,  the  hsdeous  ealf  )y  and  fiiudly  nisbed  awaj  with  the  gitiaea^pig  as 
if  h»  htaeA  I  mijght  lepent  oi  mj  bargaia.  It  is  sueh  a  lovely  lace^ 
Gas.  fibast  about  Fannjr  Green's!  she's  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  tida 
darings  Ciieassian*  But  bbck  eyes  aae  worth  ten  pair  of  her  insipid 
blue  ones  any  day*  I  know  I  wish  I  could  hnat  eat  tfaO' oiigiBal :  F.  G. 
ndnffat  go  to  tii»  arms  of  a  Turk  lor  me,  er  inti^  the  long  ones  el  thai 
lanky  Lineofai's  inn  mu£ 

I'm  going  to  put  a  note  for  her  inside  yoars^  so  mind  ye«  smiiggis  k 
to  her.. 

Yoors^  old  ehaf, 

lim  PxFnn. 

Angnstas  Sparkiaasp,  Eftpiae^  Junior. 


Sebestopol  and  VieCoiy,  8if4embcr,  186flk 
Mt  dauibg  FAiDfTy— You'ir«  got  a  hero  at  hiety  for  I  have  taken 
SebastopoL  J  did  it ;  that  is^  I  ^iefly  eontribnled  to  die  gforiooa 
captures  Our  rcnewDed  geaeraJs  have  the  meet  gratifyiDg  eonidence  in 
me,  and  while  I  rushed  forward,  sword  m  hand,  with  my  martial  and  in- 
trepid knot  of  raea,  and  stcmned  the  Great  Redan  (the  enemy's  strong* 
hoM),  they  sat  ia  the  trenches,  taking  it  eoc^y,  in  led  and  wtote  night* 
capa.  We  have  accomplished  it  in  style :  I  was  determined  the  thing 
flheaid  net  be  done  by  halves  when  we  did  take  it,  and  I  believe  I  toU 
yen  so  in  a  former  letter.  We  pttdied  the  Ruesians  down  from  their 
Strang  forts,  and  chased  them  oat  of  the  town  (across  a  fioatiog  bridge^ 
whieb  they  sneaked  over  in  the  dark  mght,  and  then  drew  it  after  thera)^ 
and  we  slew  their  men,  and  buried  their  dead,  and  oaptnred  thenr  gnns, 
and  took  possession  of  their  houses,  and  all  the  pianos,  grand,  and  upright, 
and  cabinet,  and  scuttled  their  vessels^  and  &ed  ^ir  steamers,  and 
taught  them  what  British  valomr  was  made  oC  So  here  we  are,  masters 
of  Sehastopol,  lording  it  ever  its  great  foHs,  and  vp  and  down  its  streets, 
o«r  coats  emUaaoned  with  stars,  and  garters,  and  crosses,  which  have 
come  out  to  us  by^  the  tel^raph,  and  finished  off  with  peacocks'  plumes. 
I  eould  send  you  lots  of  trophies  ;  only  the  telegraph  wont  convey  them. 
One  was  a  gumea*pig — to  pnichase  which  for  you  I  sacrificed  a  great 
treasure.  As  the  tefegraph  behaved  rusty  about  it,  I  was  waiting  lor 
flome  sick  felk>w  who  would  take  charge  of  it  to  Keoemgton.  Well,  if 
yoall  believe  me,  the  sagaeioue  animal  ptned  away  heeairae  he  dWnH  set 
off  (so  mueh  had  I  talked  to  him  about  you),  and  got  a*  last  bo  t>ii  Aat 
he  wasn't  vrorth  it.  So  I  chaffered  him  away  with  a  French  g^^itlcman 
far  a  picture^  a  spoil  out  of  Sebastopd.     New  do^  you  know  why  jy^^,,,^ 
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ihis  picture  ?  Because  there  was  a  lovely  face  in  it  the  very  image  of 
yours,  only  that  the  eyes  were  dark,  which  was  nothing,  and  I  lost  my 
heart  to  it  like  I  lost  it  before  to  you.  I  droye  a  nail  into  the  pole  of 
the  tent  and  huog  it  up,  and  used  to  look  at  it  and  think  of  you,  as  I 
shall  again  when  I  get  back  to  camp,  if  no  yillain  has  been  and 
prigngedit. 

I  hope  I  shall  come  home  to  you  entire ;  that  is  to  say,  with  all  my 
members  on  me ;  but  the  chances  are  against  it.  For  detached  legs  and 
wings  are  so  plentiful  here,  that  we  think  of  setting  up  a  fair  of  them.  A 
fellow  who  gets  up  whole  in  the  morning  may  be  in  three  pieces  before 
night,  and  thinks  nimself  lucky  if  not  in  six.  You  haye  no  doubt  heard 
from  Spark  of  the  miserable  pickle  I  fell  into — though  the  fdlow  stupidly 
persists  that  he  has  had  none  of  my  letters.  On  uie  18th  of  June  we 
were  attacking  the  Great  Redan — ^which  infernal  plaoe  (excuse  hard 
names)  has  cost  us  more  lives  than  Badajdz  ever  did — and  I  was  perform- 
ing feats  of  valour,  unequalled  since  the  Crusades,  and  cheering  on  my 
men,  when  a  Russian  despot,  marking  out  me  and  my  efforts,  took 
murderous  aim,  and  shot  me  down,  slick.  It  was  on  the  chedc,  and  my 
whiskers  were  taken  off  (the  finest  coal-black  pair  in  our  cUlvbion,  silky 
without  pomatum,  and  curled  without  the  tongs),  and  the  senses  were 
knocked  out  of  my  head,  and  I  into  a  grave*hole.  I  lay  there  for  five- 
and-thirty  hours,  stone  dead,  and  dreaming  a  horrid  nightmare ;  and  that 
I  was  not  buried  for  good,  is  thanks  to  Tubbs,  who  came  and  found  me. 
Then  I  had  a  fever,  and  the  surgeon  told  me  afterwards  he  thought  I 
should  have  hooked  it  That  I  recovered  was  entirely  owing  to  my 
dreams  of  you,  which  kept  me  alive:  but  it's  quite uncertam  whether  my 
whiskers  will  come  again,  having  been  removed  by  fire  and  violence. 

You  will  hold  yourself  two  inches  lugher  when  I  tell  you  of  the  defe- 
rence paid  to  me  and  my  opinions.  More  than  twelve  months  ago^  I 
suggested  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (he  was  then  premier,  or  some- 
thing as  good)  should  come  out  and  judge  for  himself  of  the  plight  we 
were  in,  for  his  grace  doubted  it,  and  insisted  that  we  had  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fowls  and  butter.  WcJl,  his  grace  came — ^though  he  has  been 
rather  long  about  it — and  he  was  here^  and  looking  on  while  we  took 
Sebastopol,  looking  at  me.  It's  a  pity,  but  he  has  arrived  at  the  wrong 
time.  Had  he  come  some  months  ago^  he  would  have  found  us  skdetons 
of  famine,  with  bears'  heads  and  wild  Indian  bodies,  the  first  covered  with 
a  tangled  mass  of  hair,  and  the  last  with  nothing ;  but  coming,  as  he  has, 
now,  he  won't  believe  in  our  privations.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  crow  of 
ill  omen,  but  an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  here,  that  next  winter  will  be 
a  repetition  of  last :  for  our  warm  clothing  is  gone  to  shreds,  with  the 
dry  rot ;  and  as  to  provisions,  there's  no  efficient  road  being  made  up  to 
camp  from  Balaklava.  But  this  glorious  taking  of  Sebastopol  may  re- 
form everything.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  not  taken  without  a  struggle ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  can  confirm  that,  if  you'd  like  to  call  upon 
him  when  he  gets  back  He's  not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  but  he's  over 
forty.  Bullets  and  shells,  and  grape  and  canister,  and  bombs  and  slugs, 
and  granite  and  hatchets,  and  other  missiles  rained  over  us  thick  as  cata 
and  dogs,  taking  the  shine  out  of  our  lives,  and  hurling  us  down  the  rides  I 

of  the  Redan  into  a  bottomless  yawning  ditch,  where  we  pitched  on  to  the  \ 

points  of  bayonets.     If  you'll  give  a  Sg  into  that  live  cheese  your  papa 
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ifl  so  fond  of  deFOuiing,  and  watch  the  natives  in  it,  straggling  and  roll- 
ing on  each  other,  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  guess  how  it  tared  with  us  in 
the  ditch ;  not  to  speak  of  the  rifles  which  went  off  through  us  when  we 
fell  on  them.  The  mines  we  came  upon,  on  the  enemy's  ground,  were 
also  cruel,  and  sprang  off  with  our  weight,  sending  us  into  the  air  out  of 
sight,  and  the  ground  opening,  and  letting  us  in,  when  we  came  down 
again.  I  won't  enlarge  upon  the  other  horrors:  the  heads  without 
bodies,  and  the  bodies  without  heads,  and  the  limbs  that  were  soaring 
about  to  find  their  owners,  and  the  sockets  that  were  shrieking  out  for 
their  severed  legs  and  wings,  or  on  the  festering  corpses,  or  on  the  de- 
parting wretches  bleeding  to  death,  but  you  may  thank  your  stars  that 
you  were  bom  a  girl,  and  will  never  have  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
dark  spectacles.  Some  women  were  here,  though.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Handcock*s  wife  was  looking  on  at  the  battle,  and  she  saw  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  had  just  wished  good  luck,  brought  back  to  her  with  a  bullet 
in  him,  and  knew  she  was  a  widow.  Well,  we  braved  all  these  dangers 
and  horrors,  and  g^t  in.  I  only  wish  her  most  gracious  Majesty  had  been 
looking  on  from  some  safe  place  :  I  think  she  would  have  said  that  we, 
who  did  the  fighting,  deserved  reward  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  than 
our  great  ^nerals,  who  stopped  airing  themselves  in  the  trenches.  But 
never  mind,  my  dear ;  if  our  virtues  and  our  merits  are  overlooked,  now 
we  are  ensigns,  I  mean  to  have  a  field-marshal's  biton  before  I  have 
done,  and  make  you  Mrs.  Field-Marshal ;  so  you'd  better  set  on  and  pray 
for  me,  that  no  envious  bullet  may  stop  so  promising  a  career. 

You  have  never  come  out  as  nurse,  and  now  the  fashion  for  doing  so 
has  a  little  subsided.  If  it  comes  in  again,  I  will  let  you  know ;  but 
many  of  the  young  ladies  thought  they  had  got  enough,  and  cut  it. 
Some  are  up  at  Balaklava,  but  they  are  not  so  pretty  as  you,  for  they  are 
mostly  from  the  London  hospitals,  and  are  very  fat,  and  look  over  fifty, 
besidei  living  upon  schiedam  and  violets— which  is  our  polite  name,  out 
here,  for  Spanish  onions.  As  if  we  fastidious  officers  wanted  them  ! 
Miss  J^ghtingale  came  up  there  in  the  summer,  and  was  taken  ill.  The 
dck  fellows  never  hear  her  name  but  they  say  ^'  God  bless  her !" 

I  send  you  a  little  blue  flower  I  plucked  out  of  a  warden  in  Sebastopol. 
It's  not  unlike  a  forget-me-not,  you  see.  Let  it  be  a  forget-me*not  to 
you,  and  believe  me,  my  dear, 

Your  veiy  martial  and  constant 

TOBff. 

Miss  Fanny  Green,. Kensington. 


Mb.  Augustus  Sfabkinson, — Oh  you  sneak!  Oh  you  vampire! 
Oh  you  wolf  in  sheep's  wool !  Oh  you  big  imp  of  Pluto  !  Will  you  dare 
to  look  me  in  the  fiice  again,  I  wonder,  if  ever  I  get  back,  after  what 
you  have  not  been  ashamed  to  do  ?  I  swear  I'd  rather  be  shot — I'd 
rather  be  skinned  alive  by  a  Russian — ^I'd  rather  turn  Russian,  than  be 
what  you  have  turned  out  to  be— a  despicable,  wicked,  sneaking  spy  ! 
You  thought  you  should  not  get  shown  up,  eh — ^you  in  London,  and  I 
all  the  way  off  in  the  Crimea  ?    But  you  are, 

I  had  just  put  my  batch  of  letters  into  the  post  (and  I  have  been  to 
tiy  and  get  uiem  back  again,  but  I  can't^  so  they  must  go),  when  a 
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farodier  offieo,  lieiitenaAt  IJitAeU,  vibo  ium  just  <eome  out  lioBi  home 
and  joined,  «aked  mewhetker  they  weare  my  letters  wUeh  were  appeanni^ 
in  a  noted  Loadon  peiiedicaL  Ify  letters !  I  hwighed  at  him.  Bat 
when  he  came  to  apeak  of  Bome  ihmgg  in  them,  and  the  namesy  yovEB, 
and  F.  G.'s,  and  Annt  Piis's,  and  Jessie's,  and  all  the  lest,  I  saw  I  had 
heen  hetraved,  and  felt  my  face  and  skin  and  hair  go  all  o?er  mio  a  csM 
sweat,  ana  I  wished  a  mine  wonkd  explode  just  then  under  Sebaatopol, 
and  Uow  me  aod  all  my  anperior  ofl&Qers  op  together.  I  stood  it  out^  to 
SGtchell,  that  Aey  wese  not  mine — mast  luiTe  been  from  some  "  Peppex^' 
who^  it  was  to  he  hoped,  had  £illen  in  the  Bedan — for  if  it  were  really  to 
come  out  hsfe  that  I  had  heen  letting  off  ihe  troth  about  things  in  the 
Crimea,  the  eamp  would  send  aue  to  Copentry,  and  Gam  would  get  me 
caalnered. 

Now,  Gus,  this  is  awfol.  It  ean  be  nobody  but  you :  my  old  goveraoi^s 
too  strict  and  proud  to  send  letters  on  the  sly  to  a  Hagasine,  and  Aunt 
Pds  has  not  got  die  ^nok,  and  F.  G.  would  not  do  it  lor  her  own  sake. 
I  should  not  so  much  «a]»  if  it  were  only  what  I've  said  ahout  the 
management  and  ahort-oomings  in  the  Cnmea  (provided  it's  kept  dark 
in  <he  camp),  for  every  word  of  that's  the  blessed  truth,  taoA  not  a  fellow 
out  here  but  oenld  bear  testimony,  if  he  dared,  that  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated. No,  it's  not  that  part;  but  look  at  the  Ufe  I  shall  lead  when  I 
come  home  amongst  you  aU.  Why,  I  have  called  the  governor  a  han^ 
bug !— -and  Aunt  Pns  an  old  maid,  and  said  I  thought  the  Rei«rend  was 
trying  to  hook  it  on  to  her ! — and  betrayed  to  F.  G.'s  £ioe  that  my  love- 
making  is  hai£  sham,  and  that  I'd  prefer  an  Eastern  girl  I-*«nd  let  out 
about  what  we  ensigns  do,  the  snwking  and  the  swearing,  and  the  swig- 
^ng,  and  all  the  rest  of  kl— «ad  ^ve  given  my  0|^iea  about  old 
Straithom 

Step  a  hit.  A  thongfat  strikes  me.  Can  it  be  Straithom  himself 
who  is  the  traitor  P  But  how  can  he  have  got  hold  of  my  letters — unless 
he  has  oome  the  dodge  «ter  Aunt  Priacilla?  May  I  be  shot  if  I  don't 
think  it's  likely.  Aj^hing  that's  oowaidly  and  sneaking  is  in  his  Ime, 
and  I  can  haidlv  think,  Gus,  that  you'd  turn  on  ms^  after  the  dose 
chums  we  have  been.  If  I  were  sum  of  this,  I'd  get  leave  on  purpose  to 
eome  home  and  pommel  him.  I'd  go  into  him  some  Fridav  evening  at  his 
prayer-meeting  before  ail  his  flock  (a  nice  shepherd  they  have  got!),  and 
I'd  pound  him  to  a  jelly.  I'd  never  leave  off  till  his  face  was  the  colour  of 
my  regimentals  with  shame,  and  he  confessed  and  howled  for  quarter.  If 
it  is  60,  Aunt  Pris  must  have  known  sometfaang  of  it,  and  I  wonder  what 
she  thinks  of  herself?  And  the  Editor  of  this  far-famed  periodical 
(whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing — wish  I  had !),  I  wonder 
what  he  thinks  of  hxwudff  Whether  he  tUnks  it  an  hraioarahle  thing 
to  go  in  league  with  the  relations  of  an  absent,  imiooent,  uudefended, 
ill-used  ensign,  and  publish  letters  that  he  wrote  in  unsuspicious  oonfi- 
denee,  and  in  the  mtervals  of  engagements  with  his  country's  enemoes, 
in  ^ieh  he  is  wearing  oat  his  bones  mid  blood  and  sinews  ? 

You'll  get  no  more  letters  from  me,  whoever  has  done  it,  and  I  desoe 
to  have  satJs&otion  -firom  some  of  you.     So  let  it  come. 

TomPbfisb. 


(    2W    ) 


Id  EXILE  IN  BIBERIl. 


It  wiH  probably  be  within  the  memoiy  of  our  readers  ibat,  some 
months  bacK,  we  introduced  to  their  notice  a  very  curious  book,  describing 
ihe  adyentures  of  a  Russian  banished  to  Siberia,  with  a  promise  that  we 
would  recur  to  the  subject,  whenever  M.  Herzen  afforded  us  occasion  ao 
to  do  by  the  publication  of  a  second  volume.  Since  that  period  both 
volumes  have  appeared  in  an  English  garb,*  and  we  hasten  to  redeen 
our  pledge.     But  first  a  few  words  as  to  the  author. 

By  the  introductory  memoir  we  find  Aat  M.  Henea  is  the  son  of  a 
Russian  merchant  residing  at  Moscow,  and  that  ha  was  compelled  by 
the  incessant  persecution  of  the  Russian  police,  who  justly  suspcKsted  hni 
of  liberal  tendencies,  to  apply  for  a  passport  to  visit  the  German  baths. 
This  permission  he  determined  to  convert  into  voluntary  expatriation, 
and,  in  spite  of  alternate  persuasion  and  menaces,  he  has  adhered  to  his 
resolution.  Among  the  means  resorted  to  to  compel  his  return,  we  may 
cite  the  following:  M.  Herzen^s  mother  had  a  considerable  sam  of  moeey 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Moscow.  After  his  departure,  tiie  Emperor 
Nicholas  prolubited  the  authorities  of  the  bank  delivering  it  to  her,  uid  it 
was  only  after  a  protracted  correspondence  that  the  firm  of  Rothschild 
succeeded,  by  menaces,  in  recovering  it.  Out  of  revenge,  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicholas  seized  a  sum  of  ten  thousaaod  firancs  which  had  been 
despatched  to  M.  Henen  from  Russia  by  his  brother.  It  must  not  be 
forgottrai  diet  this  took  j^aee  after  the  revohition  of  1848,  at  which  M. 
Henen  <'as«lsted"  in  Paris. 

l^e  impressions  this,  for  a  Rusrian,  startling  phenomenon  produced  on 
M.  Herzen's  mind  he  reproduced  in  a  work  entitled  ^Letters  from 
France  and  Italy."  This  was  followed  by  another  zraiarkable  book, 
called  ^'Amanderen  Ufer,"  which  created  an  immense  excitement  in 
Germany,  where  it  was  originally  published.  The  cot^  cTitat  in  France 
for  a  wluJe  checked  the  sale  of  2L  Henen's  wcMrks  in  that  capital,  but 
sboe  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  they  have  been  permitted  to  make 
their  xesf)pea£aDee. 

On  quitting  France,  M.  Heraen  came  to  England,  where  he  has  esta- 
blished tile  fiat  free  R^an  priuting-press.  Two  years  have  not  yet 
elapsed,  and  already  roacy  thousand  copies  of  M.  Heraea's  books  have 
been  introduced  into  Russia,  partiy  by  smuggling,  partiy  by  the  assistance 
of  tile  Polish  repttUieans.  It  cannot  be  expected,  of  course,  that  they 
have  had  any  great  effect  up  to  the  pTesent  time,  but  we  have  no  douht 
that  die  seed  thus  sown  will  produoegood  firnit  hereafter,  and  M.  Herzen 
will  thus  become  one  of  the  most  viduaUe  of  our  aUiea— the  more  vahiable 
because  he  asks  no  subsidy,  but  is  contented  with  the  modest  proceeds  of 
his  literaiy  labours.  After  these  few  introdootoiy  remarks  we  will  take 
op  our  subject  wheva  we  dropped  it  in  July. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  M.  Herzen  was  spee£ng  homewards  on 
the  wings  of  hope,  after  beii^  rdeased  ftom  his  uncomfortable  quartea 
at  Vladimir.    At  thd  beginning  of  the  second  volume  oeoacs  an  hiattts 

*  Hy  Ezfie  in  l^beria.    By  Alexander  Henen.   9  veb.   Hnst  and  Bfankalt 
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vaMe  distendus,  but  from  allusionB  in  the  text  we  aie  enabled  to  conclude 
that  M.  Uerzen  found  a  wife  and  connubial  felicity  in  the  frozen  steppes 
of  Siberia.  AB;er  an  introductory  chapter,  descriptive  of  the  mode  of 
thought  among  the  young  men  at  Moscow,  and  their  propensity  to  philo- 
sophical quiddities,  our  author  proceeds  to  Petersburg  on  business  for  his 
father,  who  dismissed  him  with  the  solemn  warning,  '^Aboye  all,  be 
prudent.  Petersburg  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Beware  of  every  man, 
nom  the  droschki  driver  to  the  persons  you  may  happen  to  meet  even 
at  my  friends'.  Spies  are  in  all  ranks.  Be  warned."  On  arrival  at 
Petersburg  the  warning  was  repeated. 

When  I  reached  my  hotel,  I  found  one  of  my  cousins,  who  was  already  wait- 
ing for  me.  After  having  exchanged  a  few  words,  I,  without  much  reflection, 
said  something  about  the  26th  of  December  and  the  Isaac's-place.  '*  How  is  mv 
unde P"  said  my  cousm.  " How  did  you  leave  him P" — "Pretty  well  as  usual, 
thsuik  you !"  I  said.  "  He  sends  his  best  compliments.'*  Wmle  I  answered 
thus,  mj  cousin,  without  betraying  the  least  emotion  in  his  features,  telegraphed 
to  me  with  his  eyes  a  reproacn,  an  advice,  a  warning.  I  followed  his  look,  and 
saw  a  heater  of  the  stove  in  touloup — that  is  to  say,  hound  in  Russian  leather — 
occupied  in  lighting  the  fire.  He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  this  task,  making 
bellows  of  his  lungs,  and  then  went  out  of  the  room,  leavim?  behind  him  a  puddle 
of  water,  which  had  thawed  and  run  off  from  his  boots.  Then  my  cousin  began 
to  chide  me  for  my  imprudence :  "  Why  touch  such  a  dangerous  subject  in  the 
presence  of  the  servant  of  an  hotel,  and,  moreover,  in  the  Russian  language?" 
When  he  left  me,  he  added  that,  in  the  same  hotel,  was  a  certain  liair-dSresser,  a 
great  gossip,  and  very  fond  of  talking  politics :  "  He  used  to  come  to  every 
stranger,  offering  Muscovite  pomades,  nair-brushes,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
else.  When  I  lived  here,  I  bought  some  trifles  of  him,  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible." — "  And  to  reward  him.  But,  by-the-by,  the  laimdress :  how  is  it 
with  herP  Does  she  also  belong  to  the  corps  of  gendarmes?" — ^'^ Laugh, 
la^h;  you'will  be  the  first  to  regret  it;  you  are  just  back  from  exile." 

Soon  after  this,  our  author  obtained  an  appointment  in  Count  Strogo- 
nofTs  department,  the  Heraldic  College.  From  this  disagreeable  employ- 
ment, however,  fate  and  Count  Benkendorf  speedOy  rescued  him.  At  the 
commencement  of  December,  M.  Herzen's  servant  told  him  that  he  was 
^'wanted"  by  a  commissary  of  police.  He  could  not  guess  what  he 
wanted,  so,  as  the  speediest  mode  of  discovering,  he  ordered  him  to  he 
sent  in.  He  produced  a  paper,  stating  that  M.  Herzen's  company  was 
requested  the  next  morning  in  the  third  division  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
ceuerie.  It  was  no  trifle  entering  the  house  near  the  Chain-bridge,  for 
people,  once  entering  the  back  door,  did  not  always  go  out  of  it  again,  or 
perhaps  did  so  in  order  to  set  out  for  Siberia,  or  perish  in  the  Alexei 
Ravelin.  On  being  introduced  to  the  commissary,  M.  Herzen  discovered 
that  his  heinous  crime  consisted  in  having  stated  that  a  policeman  had 
murdered  a  man  in  the  night  near  the  Blue-bridge.  M.  Herzen  natu- 
rally replied  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
truth  was  not  always  to  be  spoken.  He  had  dared  to  add  a  few  com- 
mentaries touching  the  police  system  in  general,  and  for  that  he  must  be 
punished.  The  sentence  was  tlmt  he  should  return  to  Viatka — ^no  matter 
where  his  wife  and  child  were,  ill — the  Emperor  had  remembered  his 
name  in  connexion  with  a  conspiracy — ^the  dirost  of  all  offences — and  his 
return  to  Siberia  seemed  inevitable.  The  following  is  our  author's  por- 
traiture of  Count  Benkendorf,  a  name  even  yet  spoken  with  secret  horror 
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liy  lihe  Russians,  not  because  the  man  himself  was  so  terrible,  bat  because 
he  was  the  incarnation  of  a  system,  the  most  fearful  gangrene  in  the 
state  body  of  Russia : 

At  last  the  door  opened  wide,  and  Count  Benkendorf  entered  the  room.  The 
exterior  of  the  chief  of  the  gendarmes  had  nothing  bad  about  it,  it  was  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  nobility  from  the  German  provinces,  and  of  the  German 
aristocnicy  m  general.  His  face  was  ckeffbnn^,  and  worn  out ;  he  had  a  de- 
ceptively kind  look,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  pliant  and  apathetic  people. 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  especially  on  recollecting  the  insignificant  expression  of 
his  countenance,  that  Benkendorf  did  not  commit  all  the  evil  he  might  have 
done,  as  being  the  commander  of  that  terrible  police,  which  stands  beside  and 
beyond  the  law,  and  has  the  right  to  mingle  in  everything — ^but  he  did  equally 
little  good :  he  had  neither  energy,  nor  wil^  nor  heart  for  that.  The  not  saying 
a  word  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  is  also  a  crime,  in  the  service  of  cold  uid 
unmerciful  men  like  Nicholas.  How  many  innocent  victims  have  passed  through 
Benkendorf 's  hands !  how  many  have  been  ruined  by  him,  from  mere  inattention 
and  forgetfulness !  for  he  was  always  occupied  with  love  affairs ;  and  how  many 
gloomy  images  and  heavy  recollections  may  have  wandered  through  his  head, 
and  tormented  him  on  board  the  steamer,  where  he,  prematurely  worn  out  and 
grown  old,  sought,  by  chan^  of  religion,  the  intercession  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  its  all-pardoning  indulgence,  between  his  conscience  and  heaven. 

Fortunately,  for  M.  Herzen  he  possessed  a  very  powerful  protector  in 
the  shape  of  a  lady— of  seventy  years  of  age — whose  friendship  for  his 
&ther  dated  from  time  immemorial.  He  made  her  acquaintance  at  the 
court  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  At  a  later  date  they  met  in  Paris, 
travelled  some  time  together,  and  came  home  at  last  to  repose  themselves 
about  thirty  years  back. 

Thiers,  in  his  history  of  the  "  Consulate,**  relates  rather  minutely,  and  with 
truth,  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  PauL  In  this  recital  he  twice  mentiona 
a  ladv>  the  sister  of  Count  Luboff,  the  last  favourite  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine n.  Uncommonly  beautiful,  the  young  widow  of  a  general  (who,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  was  killed  m  battle),  of  an  active  and  passionate  nature,  spoiled  by 
her  position,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  intellect  and  a  manly  character^ 
she  Dccame  the  centre  of  the  malcontents  at  that  time  of  the  savage  and  insane 
(government  of  Paul  L  Her  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators  ;  she 
instigated  them ;  she  was  the  medium  of  all  the  communications  with  the  Eng- 
lish embassy.  At  last,  the  police  became  suspicious;  but,  warned  in  time, 
perhaps  by  Count  Pahlen  himself,  she  had  time  to  escape  over  the  frontier.  In 
the  meantime  the  conspiracy  ripened,  and  she  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Paul  whilst  she  was  dancing  at  a  ball,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Without  in  the  least  concealing  her  joy,  she  loudk  proclaimed  the  auspicious 
event.  The  king  was  scandalised,  and  sent  her  on  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  Berlm.  She  went  to  England.  Brilliant,  spoiled  by  court  fife,  and  tor- 
mented by  her  longing  for  a  wide  aieiia>  she  became  the  hatms  in  London,  and 
played  a  very  markea  part  in  the  impenetrable  and  inaccessible  society  of  the 
En^h  aristocracy.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  king,  was  at  her 
feet,  and  soon  many  more.  Rich  and  riotous  were  the  years  of  her  life  in 
foreign  countries,  but  they  passed  away,  and  one  flower  after  the  other  faded. 
With  a^  came  loneliness,  heavy  strokes  of  fate,  solitude,  and  a  dull  life  of 
reooUections.  Her  son  fell  at  Borodino.  Her  daughter  died,  and  left  her  but 
one  granddaughter— the  Countess  Orloff.  The  old  lady  went  annually  in  the 
month  of  August  from  Petersburg  to  Moschaisk  to  visit  the  mve  of  ner  son. 
Solitude  and  misfortune  did  not  break  down  her  character,  but  only  made  it 
more  stem  and  unbending.  She  was  like  a  tree  in  winter  time,  which  preserves 
the  outline  of  its  branches :  the  leaves  fall  off,  the  branches  stand  naked  in  the 
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ooid,  but  the  vai^akj  snoideiir  and  the  giaad  dimenakms  ase  the  more  boUlj 
nvealed,  iod  the  tronk,  white  vith  rime,  sapports]  itself,  prood  and  frowning^ 
bending  neither  before  wind  nor  storm.  Her  long  and  aeltated  life,  the  im- 
mense amount  of  acquaintances  and  collisions,  developed  ner  proud,  but  not 
altogether  erroneous,  view  of  life.  She  had  hex  own  philosophy,  founded  u{>on 
a  certain  contempt  of  men,  whom,  however,  in  eonsequenoe  of  her  active 
character,  she  could  not  entirdv  abandon.  ....  Strange  ruin  of  another  age  1 
Surrounded  by  a  ffeneration  which  has  degenerated  on  the  sterile  and  vulgar 
ground  of  court  life  in  Petersburg,  she  ieLt  that  she  was  above  all  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  she  was  ri^t.  For,  if  she  had  shared  the  saturnalia  of 
Catherine  11.,  or  the  revelries  of  George  lY.,  she  also  shared  the  daageis  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Paul ! 

It  may  be  easily  conjectured  that  a  lady  who  had  seen  so  mudi  had 
much  to  narrate^  and  M.  Herzen  has  culled  from  her  rich  store  of  anec- 
dote with  oonsi^rable  success.  One  of  the  best  of  the  stories  reads  as 
follows :  ''  My  ooontry-house  is  not  far  fnun  Gatschina :  sometimes  I 
take  a  drive  Uiere  to  repose  myself.  Before  the  house  I  had  a  laz^ 
square  made,  covered  with  grass,  in  the  English  fashion,  you  know. 
Last  year  I  went  there ;  and,  just  imagine,  at  six  in  the  morning  I  hear 
a  strange  banging  of  drums.  I  am  half  dead,  half  alive,  in  my  ML :  the 
drums  come  nearer  and  nearer :  I  ring  the  bell  for  my  Calmuck  woman ; 
she  hurries  in.  *  My  little  nxyther,  what  does  this  noise  mean  ?'  I  ask 
her.  '  Oh,'  she  says,  ^  Michael  Fauloviteh  deigns  to  exercise  his 
soldiers.'  '  Where  ?'  *•  On  our  court'  You  see,  he  was  pleased  witb 
my  square,  it  was  so  nicely  green  and  smooth.  Now,  just  faney,  where 
a  lady  lives,  old  and  infind,  to  beat  the  drums  at  six  m  the  morning ! 
Very  well,  I  thought,  thou  shalt  not  commit  this  absurdity  again. 
I  Older  my  steward  to  come,  and  I  tell  him :  <  Now,  go  immediately  and 
drive  in  the  telege  to  Petersburg,  hire  as  many  Lithuanians  as  thou 
canst  find,  and  let  ihem  begin,  to-morrow,  to  dig  a  pond  instead  of  the 
square.  I  suppose  he*  will  think  twioe  before  having  a  naval  review 
under  my  window.'  "  Which  proves  very  satisfactorily  that  even  the  sic 
vohy  sicjubeo  of  a  Czar^s  brother  is  not  a  match  for  the  craftiness  of  an 
old  woman. 

When  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't. 

And  when  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on*t. 

M.  Herzen,  strong  in  the  knowledge  that  Madame  Scherebooff  was  on 
his  side^  and  she  the  mother-in-law  of  an  Orloff^  hegged  her  assistance, 
which  dbe  promised  him  willingly,  although,  to  her  great  annoyance,  she 
was  unable  to  procure  any  satisfactory  answer  about  his  fate.  However, 
his  afiair  seemed  to  be  forgotten :  he  was  allowed  to  remab  in  Peters- 
burg,- and,  finally,  thanks  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  Count  Strogo- 
noff,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  government  oouncillor  at  Novgo- 
rod, the  city  protected  by  God  and  St.  Soohia,  which,  after  all,  was  a 
yery  agreeable  way  of  going  into  exile.  The  most  glaring  absurdity 
was  that  M.  Herzen,  reUgu^  for  his  liberal  opinions,  was  obliged  to  write 
periodical  reports  to  government  about  hit  own  conduct 

But  the  fetters  will  gall,  even  if  made  of  gold.  M.  Herzen  endured 
his  yokedom  for  half  a  year,  and  then  the  divine  afflatus  which  ren- 
dered him  an  author  and  a  ft'ee  man  reassumed  its  sway.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies  should  feel  horror-stricken  in 
a  country  where  such  fearful  scenes  as  the  following  coold  occur : 
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Dcuanff  Alexander's  journev  to  Taffanrog,  tlie  serfs  on  Arakijiyefs  piopertj 
9SsaamAtd  his  mistress.  This  anuder  ga?e  him  opportawty  for  a  trial,  about 
which,  antil  now,  that  is  to  say  nineteen  years  afterwaida,  the  inhabitants,  and 
even  the  serfs  of  Moscow,  speak  with  temur.  Araktjiyeff 's  mistress  (he  was 
then  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age)  was  a  serf,  who  oppressed  the  otbsr  ser- 
vants, beat  ikusm,  and  aocnsed  them;  after  which  the  coont  had  them  flogged 
Main.  When  the  messnre  of  patience  was  exhansted,  tiie  cook  mnxdered  her. 
Sat  the  deed  wis  so  oleveriy  done,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  gnitty 
grty.  Bat  a  victim  was  necessaiy  for  the  vengeuuse  of  the  tender  old  man. 
Be  forsook  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  his  estate.  In  the  midst 
of  tortures,  stieammg]  blood,  groans,  and  deadly  sereams,  Araktjiyeff,  his  head 
boond  with  the  bloody  handkerchief  taken  from  the  body  of  his  mistress,  wrote 
a  sentimental  letter  to  Alexander,  who  answered  him,  "  Gobm  to  repose  thysdf 
from  thy  misfortone  on  the  bosom  of  thy  friend!"  Sarelv  Baron  Wilfiet's 
statement  was  correct,  that,  previous  to  nis  death,  water  bad  penetrated  to 
Alexander's  brains ! 

Bat  the  goilty  person  was  not  cEscovered.  The  Rnssians  have  an  excellent 
talent  lor  silence.  Then  Araktjiyeff,  fearfaQy  enraged,  went  to  Noreorod, 
whither  an  army  of  martyrs  was  oondacted.  Havinjg^  grown  yellow  and  black  with 
malice,  with  eyes  half  msane,  and  still  girt  with  the  bloody  handkerchief 
Araktjiyeff  commenced  a  new  examination.  And  now  the  affair  assomed 
monstrous  dimensions;  about  eighty  persons  were  anew  imprisoned.  People 
suspected  of  any  acquaintance  with  Aiaktjif  eff's  serfs  were  immediately  arrested, 
levellers  who  were  seized  and  taken  to  prison,  merchants,  officials,  had  to  wait 
weeks  for  a  triaL  The  inhabitants  hid  themselves  in  their  houses,  and  fieared  to 
appear  in  the  streets ;  nobody  dared  to  speak  about  this  affair.  The  governor 
converted  his  house  into  a  place  of  torture.    IVom  morning  to  evening  people 

were  tortured  in  a  room  adjoining  his  cabinet At  last  a 

supreme  effort  was  made,  and  the  guilty  man  discovered.  He  -ww,  of  course^ 
condemned  to  the  knout ;  but  in  the  middle  of  this  triumph  an  order  was  emitted 
by  Nididas  to  bring  all  the  prisoners  to  a  oonrt  of  juatioe,  and  atop  the  proee- 
cation. 

"While  casting  about  for  a  pretext  to  quit  the  government  service,  an 
event  occurred  whieh  so  sickened  M.  Henen,  that  he  sent  in  his  regiffoar 
tion  abruptly.  On  going  to  the  office  one  winter  morning  he  found  in 
the  ante-room  a  peasant  woman  of  dboat  thirty  yean  of  age,  who  caafc 
herself  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  intercession.  I^ie  was  a  serf,  and  her 
owner  intended  to  send  her  and  her  hosband  to  the  colonies,  while 
retaining  her  only  son,  then  ten  years  of  age.  All  the  poor  woman 
wanted  was,  that  her  son  might  accompany  her— -she  demanded  no  further 

CGt, .  The  governor  treated  her  in  the  Russian  fashion— u  e,  with  great 
tality.  M.  Hemn  resigned  at  ooee,  and  the  resignation  was  accepted, 
on  condition  that  he  should  remain  in  the  town.  By  ftirther  powerful 
intercession  he  obtained  leave  to  migrate  to  Moscow  with  his  vrife,  Count 
Benkendorf  imparting  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  agreeable  information 
that  he  would  still  be  under  the  surveillanoe  of  the  police.  The  following 
incident  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  M.  Herzen's  revelations  : 

I  had  no  money  for  the  journey.  To  wait  its  arrival  from  Moscow  was  too 
long  for  my  impatience,  and  I  gave  my  valet  the  commission  to  procure  me 
1000  roubles  banco  (60/.).  A  few  hours  kter  he  returned  with  the  landlord  of 
the  Post  Hotel,  where  I  had  lived  a  few  days.  Gebia,  a  stout  man,  ^th  an  ex- 
pression of  great  kindness,  gave  me,  bowing,  a  roll  of  bank-notes.  "  How  much 
per  cent.  wUl  you  require  r  I  asked.  "  If  you  please,"  Gebia  replied,  « I  do 
no  business  of  that  sort ;  I  do  not  lend  on  interest.  ^  I  heard  from  your  va?-* 
that  you  want  money,  and  as  we  are  very  much  satisfied  with  you  and 
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maner,  thank  God!  I  hare  faroiiglit  it."  I  thanked  him,  and  asked  if  he  re- 
quired a  bill  of  exchange.  "That  is  quite  superfluous/'  he  said.  "I  believe 
more  in  your  word  tluui  in  a  written  paper."  "But  I  may  die."  "Well,'* 
Gebia  answered,  shaking  with  kughter,  "losing  the  money  inll  add  nothing  to 
the  pam  I  shall  feel  at  tne  tidings  of  your  death/'  I  was  mored,  and  instead  of 
writmg  him  a  bOl,  I  pressed  his  hand  warmly.  Gebi%  after  the  old  Bjoaaian 
£uhion,  embracing  and  kissing  me,  said,  "  We  obsenre  eyerything  and  under- 
stand  much.  We  know  that  you  have  served  asainst  your  wiU,  and  that  you 
were  not  like  the  others,  but  always  supported  tne  cause  of  our  poor  brethren. 
Kow,  you  see,  I  am  happy  that  chance  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
you  a  service  in  return.  When  we  left  town  late  in  the  eveninj^,  the  postilion, 
checked  his  horses  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Gebia  was  standing  there  with  t, 
pie  the  size  of  a  wheel.  This  pie  was  my  medal  of  honour  for  my  service  under 
government* 

Among  the  most  interesting  questions  which  have  agitated  Europe 
during  the  last  few  years,  about  which  so  much  has  heen  said  and  so 
little  understood,  is  that  of  Panslavism.  It  is  not  of  very  andent  date  ; 
it  originated  about  the  year  1815.  This  was  the  classic  age  of  all  the 
various  exhumations,  restorations,  and  resurrections  ;  it  was  a  retrospec- 
tive time — a  time  of  ghosts  and  Lazaruses,  more  or  less  decomposed.  It 
made  its  appearance  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
<<  Deutschthum"  in  Germany.  In  Russia,  Panslavism  is  exaggerated* 
and  apparently  consists  in  the  most  intense  hatred  for  everybody  and 
thing  tnat  is  not  native.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  expresaons  among 
the  works  of  the  young  Russian  party,  such  as  <<  I  will  wash  my  hands 
to  day  in  the  blood  of  the  Poles."  An  amnang  anecdote  on  tnis  head 
is  told  by  M.  Herzen : 

About  fifteen  y ws  ago  a  Fanslavistic  Croat  came  to  Moscow.  The  Mua- 
oovites  in  general  like  forei^ers ;  the  Croat,  moreov^,  was  both  a  foreigner  and 
a  oountrvman  at  the  same  time.  Grand  coUections  were  made  for  the  Dalma- 
tians and  the  Baniaks ;  before  the  Croat's  departure  a  dinner  was  given  him. 
At  this  dinner  a  Slavophile  professor,  probably  inflamed  by  the  t<Mists  for  tiie 
various  great  men  amon^  the  Tzechs,  the  Boussniaks,  the  Slovaks,  and  the 
Montenegrins,  improvised  some  verses,  in  which  was  the  following  orthodox 
expression :  "I  will  drink  the  blood  of  the  Magyars  and  Germans."  All  those 
who  had  not  utterlv  lost  their  consciousness  displayed  a  profound  disgust  at  tins 
savage  phrase,  and  would  not  touch  his  gUss.  jBut^  rortunately,  Androsoff,  a 
well  xnown  statistician,  a  man  of  intellect  and  wit,  saved  the  ferocious  professor. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  taking  a  knife  up,  sai^  ''Gentlemen,  you  must 
excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  just  remembered  that  my  landlord,  an  old 
pianoforte  tuner,  is  paralysed  and  a  German.  I  go  in  haste  to  kill  him.  I  shaO 
be  back  again  m  a  moment.'*  A  burst  of  Iwoghter  softened  tiie  indignation,  and 
the  story  was  forgotten. 

A  few  months  preidous  to  his  father's  death,  M.  Hensen  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  a  passport  for  abroad.  By  the  assistance  of  Madame 
Scherebzoff  he  obtained  permission  to  proiceea  to  Petersburg  on  *'  urgent 
private  affairs.'^  But  there  fresh  difficulties  arose ;  not  only  did  he  obtain 
the  police  sanction  to  remain  in  Petersburg  a  few  days  with  extreme 
trouble,  but  the  idea  of  procuring  a  passport  to  go  abroad  was  laughed  at 
as  quite  preposterous.  Generu  Dubelt  behaved,  for  a  wonder,  very 
candidly  with  him,  and  gave  him  good  advice.  He  told  him  he  had  better 
return  at  once  to  Moscow,  when  Count  OrloflF  would  write  the  governor- 
general  a  private  letter,  stating  that  M.  Herzen  desired  to  go  abroad  for 
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the  benefit  of  his  in£e*B  health,  and  asking  him,  as  of  course  he  was  best 
acquainted  with  our  author's  condad,  whether  the  snrreillance  of  the 
pouoe  eoakL  be  suspended.  The  answer  would  be  satisfactory,  and  then 
the  poEee  could  allow  him  to  ask  for  a  passport  like  any  other  private 
person,  and  this  would  probably  be  granted  him.  From  M.  Hersen's 
prior  acquaintance  with  the  police  he  listened  Tery  dubiously  to  tins 
advice,  thinking  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  him ;  but  Dubelt  took  a  great  book 
^m  an  employe^  and,  opening  it,  pointed  to  a  letter  addressed  W  Count 
Strogonoff  to  Count  Benkendorf,  requesting  permission  for  M.  nenen  to 
go  for  six  months  to  a  German  watering-place.  On  the  margin  was 
written,  in  large  letters  with  a  pencil,  *'Too  soon  yet.**  This  book 
must  indeed  be  a  curious  one,  and  M.  Henen  remarks  about  it :  ^'  What 
would  I  not  give  to  read  it  all  through.  In  1850, 1  also  saw  a  report 
about  myself  in  the  calnnet  of  Carlier,  at  Paris:  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  them.**  Such  a  proof  was,  of  course,  undeniable,  and  M. 
Hersen  went  back  contentedly  to  Moscow,  hoping  for  better  times  and 
eventual  success. 

The  Governor-General  of  Moscow  very  unwillingly  answered  Count 
OrloflTs  letter  relative.to  M.  Herzen's  conduct.  His  secretary  was  not  a 
colonel,  but  a  pietist,  detesting  our  author  on  account  of  his  writings  as 
an  **  Atheist  and  Hegelian."  This  pious  secretary,  "  with  an  oily  voice 
and  Christian  unction,"  stated  that  the  governor-general  knew  nothing 
of  M.  Herzen,  and,  though  not  doubting  his  morality,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  refer  first  to  the  chief  of  the  police.  It  was  evident  that  he 
wished  to  procrastinate,  and  this  was  the  more  annoyin?,  as  he  was  not 
in  the  haUt  of  taking  bribes — the  general  way  of  expediting  matters  in 
Rosna.  Fortunately,  the  chief  of  police  gave  M.  Herzen  excellent  re- 
commendations. About  ten  days  later,  on  returning  home,  he  met  at 
the  door  a  gendarme.  Count  Orloff  sent  to  tell  M.  Herzen  that  the 
police  surveillance  was  suspended,  and  that  he  could  apply  for  a  passport 
with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  safely  recommend  these  two  volumes  to  all  our 
readers  who  desire  to  form  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Russia.  Of  course  we  have  been  unable,  in  our  two  articles,  to 
extract  even  a  tithe  of  the  diversified  contents  of  these  volumes,  nor 
would  it  have  been  fair  to  the  author  to  ransack  his  copious  stores  more 
fully.  But  the  greatest  value  this  work  possesses,  in  our  eyes,  is,  that  it 
affords  a  perfect  picture  of  the  internal  corruption  of  Russia,  drawn  by  a 
'Russian,  and  evidently  not  at  all  exaggerated.  As  for  M.  Herzen  him- 
self, we  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  of  his  conduct  as 
a  refugee  in  London.  Although  recogniseid  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party,  he  has  too  much  sense  to  identify  himself  with  those 
revolutionary  incendiaries  who  are  repaying  the  hospitality  so  generously 
afforded  them  by  the  most  studied  insults  to  our  Queen  and  to  ourselves. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  desire  that  the  laws  of  extradition  should  be  enforced 
with  Draconic  severity,  but  we  think  an  example  should  be  instituted, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  most  criminal  would  have  a  wholesome 
eflTect  on  the  remainder. 

Such  men,  however,  as  M.  Herzen  must  not  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light ;  his  views  are  theoretical,  may  be  visionary,  but  he  believes  in  them 
sincerely  and  conscientiously,  and  however  mudi  we,  speaking  ex  eaihe* 
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drm^  m$tf  deplore  tbat  ke  has  waetod  his  BU^gnifieeiit  tdentB  ia  a  cause 
to  uQwiHihy,  slill  we  are  bound  to  allow  that  he  bean  a  ebafacter  tans 
imche  €t  sam  reproehe,  aod  benee  we  should  be  heactilj  wny  were  the 
ill-oondiiot  of  those  pestiknt  Frendi  inceDdiariet  sowqaarteced  in  Jersey 
to  compel  his  departure  iroBi  a  country  whidi  he  admires^  and  wboee 
laws  be  reveres.  It  is  sad  that  despotism  should  ever  oompel  light- 
thinkiB^  men  to  take  refuge  in  deoKiciaey  and  its  concomitant  errors  ; 
for  them  there  b  no  middle  path ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  had  M. 
Hersen  been  bom  in  a  constitutional  empire,  he  would  now  probably  be 
one  of  the  first  men  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  forced  to  lead  a  preea- 
xious  existence  in  a  country  where,  at  most,  he  is  only  tolerated,  and  by 
too  many  re^garded  with  distrust 

With  an  earnest  wish,  therefore,  that  the  goTemment  inll  not  confound 
M.  Hersen  with  those  criminals,  whom  our  duty  and  our  policy  equally 
oonasel  us  to  relegate  to  that  far  distant  land  where  demooncy  is  at  a 
pffemium,  and  would-be  assassins  are  regarded  as  demigods^  we  reluctantly 
part  from  the  most  interesting  work  which  the  present  war  fiwar  has  pio- 
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Aht  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  Change-alley?  Cora- 
hill,  towards  afternoon,  may  observe,  gathered  round  a  sort  of  shop-win- 
dow, a  small  group  of  persons,  who  seem  to  be  gasing  very  earnestly  at 
something  going  on  in  the  interior.  Very  rudely  they  are  acting,  it  may 
be  thought  at  first,  but  on  a  closer  approach  it  is  seen  that  the  parties 
are  simply  examining  a  long  paper  fixed  against  the  bside  of  the  window, 
furnishing  information  of  the  prices  of  shares  at  one  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
day,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  clearly  not  from  mere  curiosity  that  these  persons  are  thus  enr 
gaged.  Look  at  their  eager  countenances,  look  how  they  tlui»t  forward 
their  £ftces  into  any  chance  opening  which  may  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  important  figures  they  long  to  scrutinise,  see  how  specta- 
cles and  eye-glasses  are  put  in  immediate  requisition,  and  observe  the 
trembling  anxiety  with  which  the  name  of  some  particular  undertaking  is 
sought  out  from  the  mass,  and  the  fluctuations  of  its  shares  surveyed  and 
pondered — sometimes  with  a  smile,  sometimes  with  a  sigh.  Who  are  the 
bulk  of  these  men  ?  If  one  may  judge  from  externals  in  their  case,  they 
are  not  blessed  with  much  of  this  world's  good.  Their  garments  are  un- 
deniably shabby,  and  their  general  appearance  seedy.  They  are  ''  dab- 
blers" in  stocks  and  shares — ^principally  the  latter.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  whde  party  now  assembled  could  pajf  for  500L  consola,  and 
thwefore  all  their  transactions  are  ^'  for  the  account"— are,  as  they  are 
termed,  '<  time-bargains" — ^wherein,  as  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  no 
money  passes,  but  where,  -simply,  on  a  given  day,  every  Cwtnight  fat 
shares  and  every  month  for  consols,  the  diffsrence^  that  is,  the  gain  or 
loss,  is  received  or  paid. 

It  is  strange  that  while  open  gammg — the  billiard- table,  iouge-*et-noiiv 
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snd  eftbar  nmehiiieiy  fi»r  risking  money— *i9  so  strongly  and  nmvemM^y 
ooodeniDedy  tiiere  shoaM  be,  coa^Muntirely,  so  y^  little  attention  be* 
etowed  upon  a  pnustioe  which  is  as  oompletely  ganiang  as  any  sobeme  of 
ehaoee  ean  possible  be--dabbling  in  stocks  and  shaies.  The  nuiober  <£ 
Kttle  6peealat(»B  berein  is  perfectly  sorprisiiig.  Thore  is  something 
partksidariy  tempting  in  the  mode  of  opemtioB.  As  we  have  said,  no 
money  passes.  I  will  take  this  partiookrly  diiiy  indivtdaal  from  among 
the  group  now  belbare  me,  and  tlK>iigh  I  bear  him  tell  the  shabby*genteei 
man  beside  him  that  be  bought  1000/.  worth  cf  Groat  Western  Stock 
onty  yeslmday,  I  would  not  belieTe  him  tboog^  on  bis  oath  be  deelared 
be  were  worm  100^  B«t  be  may  possess  6(£y  and  with  this  SOL  be  can 
ran  the  risk  of  the  purchase  just  mentioned.  If  t^  prioe  shonkl  rise,  lio 
will  sell  and  pocket  the  balance,  and  if  it  should  fedl,  the  sum  named  will 
coyer  the  loss.  It  is  a  piece  of  gambling,  of  course,  and  so  the  kgiala* 
tore  has  regarded  it,  for  dearly  time-baigains  are  illegal^  and  baUncea 
accraing  thersin  are  not  reoorwable  by  law. 

This  latter  circamstanoe,  by-tfie-by,  sometimes  brings  great  hardship 
to  Ae  broker.  He  may,  in  perfect  ignorance,  carry  through  «  tranaae* 
tion  the  troe  nature  of  which  may  onl^  appear  bereafter,  when,  from 
the  result  baving  been  un&vourablfi  to  biB  client,  it  may  suit  tbe  riews  of 
tueb  client  to  become  suddenly  moral,  and  denouncing  tbe  bargain  as 
illegal  and  improper,  to  decline  meeting  tbe  loss  it  bas  involved. 
Knowings  tbaiefere,  the  risk  they  run  in  this  respect,  lookers  are  eom- 
manly  very  careful  as  to  their  dients,  and  ^rill  not  do  business  i^on  an j  . 
donb^  bans,  or  with  any  questicmtible  parties.  There  is,  bowever,  an 
inilsrior  class  of  persons  in  every  profession  and  every  business  who  will 
undertake  those  matters  which  tbe  bigher  and  more  independent  practi- 
tionefs  or  traders  despise.  Thus,  there  is  a  body  of  men  in  connezioa 
with,  but  not  on,  tbe  Stock  Exchange,  who  axe  termed  "  Outaders." 
Some  of  ^Mse  parties  are,  doubtless,  respectable,  but  tbe  mere  fact  of 
being  an  <' outsider^'  natnially  creates  a  misgiving  upon  the  point  An 
**  outsider^'  may  be  a  luckless  party  who  bas  been  <<  on,"  but  from  ftwlt  or 
ansfortune  bas  been  put  *'off"  the  Stock  Hzebange,  or  be  may  be  a  man 
who,  from  some  caose  (tn  all  probability  an  inability  to  procure  sufficient 
seCiBity — ^three  members  in  the  sum  of  300^.  each),  is  unable  to  pro* 
enie  adnnssioin.  These  parties  '*  do  business"  through  a  regular  menodMr 
of  the  ^'  House,"  and  are,  in  reality,  no  more  tban  touters  for  tbe  legiti* 
mate  diaimels.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  purpose  they  serve.  Why  we 
want  even  tbe  broker,  costing,  as  be  does,  an  extravagant  commission— 
wby  the  jobber  cannot  keep  a  shop  in  the  broad  highway— and  why  co»- 
tomers  cannot  talk  to  and  deal  with  him  themselves,  instead  of  tWougb 
the  awkward,  equivocal,  and  eostiy  machinery  of  an  intervening  party  as 
i^ent,  we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive— but  that  even  anotiier  nego- 
tiator should  be  dragged  in,  to  add  to  the  evil,  does  seem  very  absurd,  yet 
sncb,  in  many  cases,  is  the  course  pursued. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  these  time-bargains  tbe  chance  is  considerably 
against  the  specnlator.  When  tbe  difPerence  between  tbie  buying  and 
selling  prices  and  the  commistion  charged  by  the  broker  are  taken  into 
aeooumt,  it  is  seen  that  tiiere  mmst  be  a  change  in  the  market  to  rather  A 
material  extent  in  favour  of  tbe  speculator's  operation  to  enable  him  even 
to  ernvfid  vrithont  lo&h  «>  ^^  ^  n^puMS  decidedly  good  fsrtuiie  to 
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achieve  more  and  to  effect  a  gam.  Further,  the  time-baigaiiiy  aa  tin 
term  implies,  is  only  for  a  limited  period.  Settlement  day  quickly  aniTea^' 
and  the  transaction  mast  either  be  dosed  or  continued  to  the  next  ac- 
count, a  proceeding  which  involves,  if  the  transaction  be  of  a  bull  diazao* 
ter-;*tl  e,  if  it  require  a  rise  in  the  market  to  make  it  successful — ^payment 
of  a  sum  per  shi^  or  per  cent,  equivalent  to  an  amount  of  interest  quite 
terrific.  Yet  there  are  an  immense  number  of  these  time-barg;ains  con- 
tinually entered  into.  No  doubt  they  are  sometimes  successful.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  peculiar  conditions  of  the  share  and  stock  market  wluch 
to  a  clear-headed  observer  manifestiy  offer  almost  a  certainty  of  profitaUe 
speculation.  The  men  who  win  money  by  time-speculations,  we  opine, 
are  men  who  but  rarely  make  a  venture.  Those  who  are  perpetually 
epeculating  must,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think,  lose  heavily  in  tlw 
long  run. 

Time-speculations  in  railway  shares  were  much  more  numerons  a  few 
years  back  than  they  are  now.  When  reports  of  intended  amalgamationa 
of  railway  companies  were  constantly  afloat,  the  fluctuations  in  railway 
shares  were  much  more  important  than  they  are  at  this  time,  when  mm 
amalgamations  would  not  be  allowed  by  parliament  The  railway 
world  formerly  was  always  kept  alive  by  wnisperings  of  arrangements 
between  companies  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  the  shares  of  such  com- 
panies, particularly  those  of  the  weaker  undertakings,  used  within  a  very 
short  time  to  advance  most  materially  in  price,  and  of  course^  afterwards, 
fall  in  a  corresponding  degree,  when  the  rumours  were  found,  as  they 
generally  were  found,  to  l^  utterly  baseless.  Railway  officials  were  the 
parties  nom  whom  mostly  emanated  these  rumours,  and  the  transactions 
of  these  gentry  were  exceedingly  numerous. 

The  men  wlio  make  money,  and  to  a  very  large  amount,  by  specula- 
tion in  shares  and  stocks,  are  the  great  capitalists,  who  by  united  opera- 
tion can  wonderfully  influence  the  market  in  the  direction  they  desire  it 
to  take.  These  men  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  men  wbo 
lose  money,  and  to  a  correspondingly  large  extent,  are  the  vast  mass  of 
time-speculators,  who  act  without  any  concert,  and  are  driven  any  way 
almost  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  market  may  be  disposed  to  force  ihem. 
The  poor  lose  and  the  rich  win,  as  is  always  the  case.  The  mass  of  the 
public,  who  only  know  that  they  want  to  win  money,  who  have  never 
studied,  and  do  not  care  to  study  the  principles  on  which  speculation 
ahould  be  based,  are  almost  certain  to  act  wrongly.  They  are  exhilarated 
«nd  panic-stricken  by  turns ;  they  buy  at  the  highest  price  and  sell  at  the 
lowest ;  now  they  think  that  they  have  secured  fortunes,  and  now  that 
they  will  die  in  a  workhouse.  The  best  man  at  the  gaming-table  is  the 
cool,  perfectly  immovable  calculator,  who  can  win  without  a  smile  or  lose 
without  a  sigh.  The  same  kind  of  man  is  needed  for  a  fortunate  specu* 
lator  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

We  can  very  well  understand  the  fascination  of  this  species  of  specu- 
lation ;  we  can  understand — ^much  as  we  may  deplore — ^die  fisucination 
of  all  speculation  and  all  gambling.  Who  cannot  ?  A  friend,  connected 
with  a  particular  line  of  railway,  suggests  to  me  a  purchase  of  some  of 
its  shares,  for  he  is  aware  that  a  larger  diridend  than  usual  is  dbout  to 
be  declared,  or  some  such  circumstance,  and  is  sure,  therefore,  that  an 
immediate  improvement  will  take  place  in  their  market  value.  I  yield  to 
the  suggestion,  and  I  buy,  and  before  I  have  occasion  even  to  pay  the 
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purchase-moiiey,  the  price  has  so  risen  that  I  am  enabled  to  sdl,  and  do 
sell,  at  a  considerable  profit  Here  is  a  temptation.  How  strong  is  the 
yearning  engendered  to  "  push"  my  good  fortune !  The  Tery  same  spirit 
whidi  prompts  the  noyice  at  the  gambling-table,  if  he  has  been  success- 
ful, to  *'  keep  on,''  and  **  win  more,"  now  urges  me  to  another  venture 
in  share  speoilation.  And  I  do  make  the  venture,  and  I  receive  another 
prt^t,  peniaps ;  and  then  good-by  to  my  peace  and  prosperity.  I  have 
iairiy  set  my  foot  in  the  road  to  ruin,  and  m  a  short  tmie  shall  be  travel- 
ling towards  the  goal  of  destruction  as  pleasantly  and  rapidly  as  I  can 
w^joomey. 

We  say  aU  speculation,  alt  gambling,  possesses  a  powerful  fascination. 
Let  no  one  laugh  and  say  he  never  wonla  be  led  iuto  the  dangerous  but 
delightful  practice.  We  have  never  read  a  satisfiustoiy  definition  of  the 
strong,  almost  irresistible  impulse  which  hurls  a  man  on  in  the  path  of 
speouktion,  when  he  has  once,  unfortunately,  set  his  foot  therein.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  every  man  loves  to  be  fortunate — ^loves  to  be 
considered  a  child  of  success — loves  to  fancy  himself  bom  under  a  happy 
star.  It  wonderfuUy  encourages  him  in  the  road  of  legitimate  exertion 
if  he  &el  confident  that  he  will  be  victorious,  if  little  incidents  in  his 
career  seem  to  mark  him  as  a  fiivourite  of  fortune,  so  that  he  has  reason 
to  hope  that  vigorous  effort  will  be  assisted  by  a  kindly  £Bite,  and  Ins 
burden  be  lightened  by  aid  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  A 
man  likes  to  test  his  "ludc,"  as  he  terms  it,  as  a  girl  b  fond  of  hearing 
her  *'  fortune  told"  by  a  gipsey.  Both  have  some  strange,  indefinable 
notion  (although  they  would  not  own  it  for  the  world)  that  they  will 
gain  acquaintance  witn  the  shadow  of  something  (the  which,  even  were 
it  but  a  shadow,  miffht  well  stir  their  blood)  tincturing  their  whole  lives 
and  running  througpb  their  whole  fates,  the  mark,  the  seal,  the  evidence 
of  good  fortune  or  of  evil  destiny — ^the  indication  of  sunshine  or  of 
doud. 

And  ihtu  it  comes  to  pass^  that  even  when  the  gan^bler  or  the  specu- 
lator has  lost  lareely,  he  cannot  yield  the  hope  that  the  tide  will  turn, 
and  prosperity  will  yet  smile  upon  him.  He  has  so  completely  pros- 
trated himself  before  diance,  that  he  cannot  think  but  that,  patiently 
enduring,  he  will  in  time  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  led  gloriously  to  suc- 
cess. Alas  I  if  we  but  allow  the  judgment  to  become  ever  so  little  warped, 
how  strong  is  the  tendency  to  complete  paralysis;  if  our  moral  virion  be 
but  dimmed,  how  much  have  we  to  fear  lest  total  blindness  should  quickly 
foUow! 

We  know  the  faces  of  some  of  these  men  who  hang  about  the  locality 
we  have  mentioned.  Pale,  haggard  faces  they  are,  too,  many  of  them. 
Our  heart  is  touched  with  sorrow  as  we  regard  them.  We  draw  a  little 
picture  in  our  mind,  and  rit  down  to  look  at  it.  We  see  a  comfortable 
and  happy  home — ^we  observe  a  slight  cloud  coming  over  that  home — ^we 
see  it  setuing  thereon— we  see  disquiet  and  anxiety,  Uke  noisome  reptiles, 
creeping  therein — we  see  misfortune  whining  at  the  door — we  see  ruin 
peepinff  in  at  the  windows — we  see  destruction  playing  with  the  weapon 
with  which  very  quickly  he  will  dash  the  whole  tenement  to  the  ground. 
Oh,  Speculation  I  you  were  the  cloud  from  which  issued  all  these  evils. 
You  have  much  to  answer  for.  How  many  darkened  homes,  how  many 
broken  hearts,  how  many  accursed  graves  prematurely  occupied  tell  of 
thy  working,  and  are  traceable  to  thee  I 
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BY  CTBTJ8  BEDDIKG. 

Fall'v  n  fievMlopol— the  Rmsian's  pride ! 

The  troubled  waters  dark  with  skiighter  ffweU, 
CSmsfcxan  and  Othmaa  have  their  prowess  tried — 

Christiaii  for  freedom  leagued  with  infidel 

Against  ambition,  deaiest  imp  of  hell ! 
Tidl  shadows  o'er  the  field  of  confiict  spread^ 

Their  fieur-off  images  depicturing  well 
Pale  wanderers  shuddering  bj  their  comrades  dead. 
And  those  who  living  bleed  upon  a  scene  so  dread. 

Above  the  elonds  emneath  their  voiomea  deep, 
Like  foldiiig  banners  of  the  routed  heat ; 

The  wcarj  aim  gone  to  his  fieiy  sleep. 
The  combat  roata  before  eadi  tented  post : 
Wild  is  the  lUwsiaii  erj  that  "  aU  is  lost^'' 

The  night  wind  bean  ak»g  their  triumph's  dhrge, 
While  as  if  grieved,  one  bloodj  purpose  erost, 

Ihe  Inrid  streaks  that  on  the  horizon  merge. 

Seem  fiends  that  angrj  soowl  along  the  battle'a  verge. 

Huah'd  is  the  conflict's  roar,  the  parting  day. 
That  late  fiash'd  brightly  on  each  living  head. 

Now  sheds,  as  if  in  fear,  a  tremubus  ray. 
By  rampart,  trench,  and  post,  upon  the  dead 

Of  the  to^  battk-field-Hrhere  prosftrate  lay 
That  double-headed  monster,  the  foul  \M,* 
The  diosen  emblem  of  the  Raeaian  henl» 

Dabbled  in  bkwd,  and  fluttering  piteoualy : 
While  kindred  vampiree  in  fdl  swoop  oone  down. 
To  share  a  dnoght  of  gore  in  tiie  deserted  town. 

Pall'n  is  Sevastopol !    The  southern  breeze 

The  tidings  northward  bears.    Weep,  youthful  Czar- 
No  longer  listen  to  the  clarion  sound 
Of  vain  parades— haste  to  the  ensanguined  ^ound  !— 

Spur  on  thy  charger  till  thy  vision  sees 
How  red  ambition  piles  the  graves  of  war, 
Maxk  o'er  the  waters  thy  retiring  slaves, 
No  aid  relieves,  no  reckless  courage  saves ! 

Now  the  wan  heart  of  flight  is  faint  and  low. 
And  the  lost  city  left — now  loudly  flow 


*  The  Bnsnan  ea^^e  is  black,  and  borne  with  two  heads  on  the  national  flag. 
'^Beaviog  two  bdOui  the  better  to  devour,*  tays  tito  Italian  poet  of  a  similar  em- 
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A  thomand  diBOOids,  with  the  blood-diok'd  cries 

Of  wounded  warriors  in  their  agonies. 
And  shouts  of  conquest,  and  the  murkj  air 
Shaken  by  detonations,  that  despair 

Kindles  'mid  dead,  and  dying,  and  the  bands 

From  Britain,  France,  and  their  aoxiliar  lands, 
Who  with  undannted  spirits  hew  their  way 
Through  wreck,  aod  fire^  and  death,  with  matchless  ocmstaai^. 

GalPd  by  remorse  from  memory's  sepulchre 

Grasping  the  East,  his  soul  unsanctified. 
Looks  from  on  high  anudst  the  blackened  air. 
Thickened  from  smoke  and  flame,  above  the  stir 

In  the  doomed  city,  late  his  hope  and  pride. 

The  grief-struck  spirit  Russia  deified. 
Around  this  phantom  of  the  "best  of  kings^ — 

The  oourtieia  phrase  when  nothing  is  denied— 
Black  Tultures  jQap  in  hope  their  dreaiy  wings 
To  feast  upon  the  hearts  and  fat  of  men* — 
Deep  groan'd  the  recreant  shade  back  to  his  dmt  again. 

IVJl'n  »  Serastopol !  and  there  are  kid 

Too  many  Toteran  chiefs  in  arms  allied, 

Tbo  many  youthful  lires  in  courage  tried. 
Their  debts  of  early  expectation  paid. 

The  unredeeming  sleep  is  over  those 
IHiom  sorrow  weeps  that  she  must  weep  in  Tain!-«- 

There  peacefully  enwrapt  in  "  dread  repose,** 

Lie  side  by  side,  in  calmness,  friends  and  foes^ 
Their  late  hot  blood  tum'd  ice  within  the  vein 
Yalor  shall  warm  no  more,  nor  gloiy  cheat  again. 

FaJFn  is  Sevastopol!    But  see  a  gleam. 
The  lightning  glanee  of  a  ilariiing  stream,— 

The  earth  uptom  and  the  roddng  ground ! — 
Wheaoe  issues  that  fiercely  bickering  flame  P 

Whence  comes  that  rolling,  crashing  sound  P — 
Tb  the  echo  deep  from  hiU  and  bay, 
*Tis  the  signal  of  power  past  away, 
'Tis  the  retribution  of  Sinop^  !— 

Hhe  ships  he  sinks,  the  town  flames  high. 
His  hope,  his  power,  his  race  o'erpast, 
Hie  suicide  strikes  himself  at  last — 

So  scorpions  sting  themselves  and  die  1 

*  *'  On  lait  jusqu'k  quel  point  lea  Busses  portent  leur  v^dration  pour  St. 
Nicolas,  n  a  semblg  long-tempe  partager  leurs  hommagea  avec  la  divinity  et  td 
Sosse  dans  set  pri^res  B'adressait  plntdt  k  ce  saint  qulb  Dien  mdme  !"  So  says 
a  wdl»knowa  writer  on  Busaia. 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES  ON  LITEBATURB  IN  FBANGE. 

BY  SIB  MATHANIEI.. 
IV. — CUYILLlCR-Fl^BUBT. 

The  extremity  of  the  House  of  Orleans  was  the  opportamty  of  M. 
Cnvillier-Fleury.  It  is  on  the  staunch  devotedness  with  which  he  hu 
written  them  up,  that  his  reputation  as  a  public  jonmalbt  mainly  depends ; 
on  his  thorough-going  sympathy  with  Louis  Philippe  the  monarch  and 
the  man — his  promptitude  to  explain  away  objections  to  Citizen  King- 
craft, to  expose  black  spots  or  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of  the  ex-king^s 
foes,  and  to  put  the  fairest  construction  (fiEurest,  artistically,  not  always 
ethically  speaking)  on  his  most  questionable  measures  and  least  defeosiUe 
policy,  witli  equal  energy  and  ingenmty  labouring  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason.  The  empressemerU  of  Ij/L  Fleuiy's  apologetics 
for  a  fallen  house  has  ^ven  a  mark  and  interest  to  his  writings  which 
their  intrinsic  value  would  hardly,  perhaps,  haye  secured,  or  not  by  so 
direct  a  route. 

The  judgments  of  men  on  Louis  Philippe  seem  to  him  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions. The  king,  he  says,  was  mild  and  benevolent,  and  was  the 
object  of  fierce  hatred ;  merciful,  and  was  not  foigiven  for  any  of  his  acts 
of  amnesty ;  liberal,  and  fell  from  the  throne  with  the  reputation  of  a 
greedy  and  intolerant  autocrat;  devoid  of  political  amtntion,  and  re- 
proacned  with  guilty  personal  motives  for  his  opposition  to  the  elder 
Bourbons ;  lar^e-hearted  and  large-handed  in  his  expenditure,  and  charged 
with  avarice ;  loyal  and  candid  to  indiscretion,  and  in  return  stigmatised 
with  a  nickname  due  to  degrading  finesse ;  true  to  his  ministers  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  his  prerogative,  and  accused  of  duplicity  and  perfidy ; 
brave  even  to  imprudence,  and  upbraided  with  having  left  in  the  scabbard, 
on  a  day  of  emetite^  through  cowardice  of  heart  and  head,  the  sword  that 
could  have  saved  France.  ''  King  Louis  Philippe  has  had  the  lot  of 
Aristides.  Men  wearied  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just."  In  him  France 
possessed  a  ruler  who  was  an  '<  able  politician,  in  no  sense  a  chariatan,  a 
man  of  serious  and^  positive  character,  extremely  active  and  fiu>>sedng, 
who  was  content  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all  classes, — saying  to  his  people :  '  Live  in  tnmqauli^ ;  sow, 
labour,  enrich  yourselves  m  trade.  Write  books,  and  try  to  do  so  in 
good  French ;  paint  pictures,  and  carry  them  to  my  galleries.  Be  ficee, 
and  respect  freedom.  Be  religious^  and  respect  conscience.  Be  liberal 
without  agitating  the  state.  Be  men  of  Progress,  if  you  will,  provided 
only  that  the  better  you  would  have  be  not  a  corruption  of  the  good  you 
have.' " 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Revolution  of  '48  shocked  M.  Fleury  to  the 
centre  of  his  being.  If  it  took  Europe  by  surprise  in  general,  him  it  took 
by  surprise  in  particular.  Its  agents,  whatever  their  antecedents,  are  one 
and  all  odious  to  him ;  one  of  his  ehiefest  consolations  being,  thence- 
forward, to  write  them  down.  Hence  it  is,  that  at  Lamartine,  as  anta- 
biographer  and  novelist,  he  makes  such  a  dead-set  If  he  allows  (as  he 
does)  Lamartine  to  be  a  great  poet,  it  is  in  respect  of  the  «  admirable 
spontaneity"  of  his  genius ;  it  is  because  he  has  received  in  no  common 
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measure  that  sacred  fire  which  makes  the  poet,  because  he  has  known  how 
to  influence  by  the  power  of  inspiration  a  cold  and  selfish  age,  and  to  pour 
out  streams  of  song  on  an  arid,  adust  soil.  Poetry,  with  Lamartine,  is  all 
in  all.  There  is  not  a  single  nook  or  comer  in  his  mind,  oiur  critic 
maintains,  not  a  recess  in  his  ^memory,  where  poetry  is  without  a  local 
habitation, — ^not  one  fibre  of  his  heart  but  trembles  and  thrills  at  its 
touch ;  it  flows  with  his  blood,  and  permeates  his  entire  frame ;  it  pene- 
trates, suffuses,  saturates  his  being ;  it  transforms  his  passions,  beliefs, 
ideas,  opinions,  everything  in  fact,  even  to  experience  itself,  which  does 
not  lu^  upon  him  as  upon  other  men,  into  brilliant  dreams ;  for  experience 
itself  makes  him,  not  wiser,  but  more  poetical ;  it  does  not  leave  his  mind 
riper  in  judgment,  but  merely  adds  to  its  prolific  power;  he  is  not 
matured  by  experience,  but  heated ;  it  exalts,  without  instructing  him. 
<'  In  public  aflairs,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  never  been  other  than  a  poet. 
He  was  so  alike  in  his  stand  for  and  against  government  When  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  work  of  revolutiop,  he  was  still  the  poet, — that  is  to  say, 
he  brought  to  his  work  nothing  but  the  dreams  of  a  chimerical  mind, 
the  emphasb  of  a  sophist,  the  grudges  of  a  wounded  heart.  And  when 
at  length  the  government  of  France  fell,  bit  by  bit,  from  his  hands,  he 
took  to  reign  on  a  throne  of  metaphors.  <  You  are  only  a  minstrel !  go 
along  and  sing !'  cried  a  workman  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This  mot^  re- 
lated  by  the  minstrel  himself,  accurately  defines  the  sort  of  capacity  he 
has  exhibited  as  politician  and  as  minister.  He  has  not  governed,  he  has 
•ung." 

Poetical  genius,  it  is  readily  owned,  is  a  signal  gift  of  Heaven.  But 
the  more  that  poetical  genius  is  a  special  faculty,  sui  generis^  the  greater 
its  incompatibility  with  an  administrative  career.  So  argues  M .  Cuvillier- 
Fleury :  nence  his  utter  want  of  faith  in  a  statesman  of  the  Lamartine 
type— a  compound  of  prophet,  poet,  and  chevalier — a  nature  at  once 
Ossianic  and  Oriental,  dreamy  as  the  North,  radiant  as  the  South,—- 
fraught  with  the  genius  of  improvisation,  speaking  a  mixed  dialect  of 
abstractions  and  metaphors,  full  of  scorn  for  the  time,  of  contempt  for 
science.  "  In  like  manner  as  M.  de  Lamartine  rose  to  power,  so  he  fell. 
He  lost  it  just  as  he  had  guned  it,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  from  his 
indulgence  in  chimeras,  his  faith  in  dreams,  his  Pindaric  confidence  (the 
fee-simple  of  poets)  in  the  power  of  vague  ideas  and  hollow  speechinca- 
tion.  He  fell  because  he  undertook  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun.** 
Phaeton  was  a  fiist  young  man,  and  came  down  with  a  crash.  At 
Phaeton  •  •  .  vohritur  m  prceceps.  Another  sun  must  rise  on  mid-day, 
to  take  the  place  of  his  sun  that  went  down  while  'twas  yet  day,  and 
attract  the  regards  of  those  who  must  have  a  rising  sun  to  worship.  The 
ex-charioteer,  meanwhile,  being  at  leisure  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy 
already  ruminated  by  the  General  in  the  Walpurgis-Night : 

Who  is  there  can  rely  upon  the  natibn. 
How  {peat  soe'er  hath  been  its  obligation  P 
^Tis  with  the  people  as  with  women,  they 
To  rising  stars  alone  their  homage  pay.* 

And  what  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  erotics  in  prose?     The  Confidences  and 
•  Goethe's  "Faust." 
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Raphael  are  both  siilrjected  to  a  severe  cross-ezamination,  and  naAer 
comes  out  unscathed.     The  essa^  ''Of  Love  in  the  Life  and  in  the 
Writings  of  M.  de  Lamartine,*  denies  the  tender  passion  therein  iUnstnted 
to  be  Love  at  all.     The  hero's  first  love,  for  Lucy,  is  pronounced  a  mere 
amour  de  teie:  his  second,  for  Grasiellay  a  cruel,  neglectM  indulgence 
of  the  fancy ;  his  third  (for  of  course  he  is  Raphael),  for  Julie,  an  extra- 
vagant and  delusive  unreality.    He  is  convicted  of  coldness,  heartlessness, 
selfish  complacency.     He  has  described  Graziella  admirably,  as  a  painter: 
but  how  has  he  treated  her,  as  a  man  ?     By  his  own  avowal,  slightingly. 
Toutib,  he  pleads  in  extenuation,  is  ofiten  too  youthful  to  love ;  it  is  years 
that  bring  the  considerate  heart  as  well  as  the  philosophic  mind.     The 
theory  with  which  he  accounts  for,  and  would  excuse,  his  treatment  of 
Graziella,  is,  that  true  love  is  the  fruit  of  mature  life,  autumn  finit,  fruit 
ihat  is  in  season  only  at  fall  of  leaf.     This  theory  M.  Flemy  denounces 
as  a  ''sensual  glorification  of  whitening  hairs,**  an  ''amorous  apoAeosia 
of  the  middle-aged  man."    And  exclaims:  "The  homicidal  pride  of 
believing  himself  beloved,  the  vanity  which  at  its  leisure  hollows  out  an 
obscure  grave,  the  aristocratic  scorn  of  a  young  man  of  family,  the  seared 
heart  that,  after  forty  years,  propounds  a  theory  as  to  its  own  emptiness, 
"^nter  calumniating  Spring,  the  god  Terminus  bantering  the  goddess 
Hebe, — such  are  the  characteristics  of  this  history,  the  history  of  a  cnid 
caprice,  that  begins  with  a  day's  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  ends 
with  the  following  ridiculous  invocation  to  senile  love,  over  the  grave  of 
a  girl  whom  ker  young  love  has  laid  there  :  '  Ah  I  man,  when  too  young, 
is  incapable  of  love !     There  is  more  wanton  sap  and  wavering  shade  in 
the  young  plants  of  the  forest ;  there  is  more  fire  in  the  old  heart  of  the 

"The  'heart  of  the  oak!"*  interrupts  our  critic,  in  an  indignant 
apostrophe — "  The  '  heart  of  the  oak !'  ...  Ah!  'tis  you.'** 

Of  '*  Raphael,''  he  opens  his  review  with  the  remark :  "  My  talented 
friend,  Paul  de  Mol^nes,  has  written  a  lively  and  touching  analysis  of  it, 
in  the  Journal  des  DSbats,  I  only  recur  to  it  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  a  Diogenes,  lantern  in  hand,  peering  about  for  the  heart  we  have 
been  speaking  of."  Diogenes  uses  his  lantern  in  vain.  Heart,  in 
"  Raphael,"  seems  to  him  a  negative  quantity,  or  worse.  Bk  verdict 
on  the  book  will  not  be  accounted  too  cjntiical  this  side  the  Channel, 
where,  thank  God,  we  are  Pre-Raphaelites  in  such  questions  of  art, 

M.  Cuvillier-Fleury  has  a  turn  for  sarcasm,  and  cannot  refrain  from 
cultivating  the  gift  when  a  Lamartine,  heros  et  htstorien,  is  before  him. 
"  To  create  a  revolution,"  says  Lamartine,  "  one  must  be  eitiber  a  villain, 
a  madman,  or  a  god."  This  is  just  the  kind  of  sentence  M.  Fleuiy 
fastens  on  with  aiadity.  He  says  of  it,  "  EGstory's  verdict  upon  M.  de 
Lamartine  will  be,  Not  a  villain,  not  a  god ;  for  he  was  the  most  humane 
of  men,  and  of  his  creative  powers  the  utmost  result  was  chaos.     Not  a 

villain,  then,  not  a  god,  but  the  greatest poet  of  modem  times  !"    He 

indulges  it  freely  too,  at  the  expense  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  of  whose  self- 
portraiture  he  remarks,  that  Hannibal,  Hercules,  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Cicero,  and  Aristides,  might  each  put  in  a  claim  for  the  features  they 
have  severally  contributed  to  it.  Nothing  tickles  him  more  than  when 
he  can  assist  at  a  "row"  between  two  such  co-agitators  as  a  Lamartine 
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and  a  Lovu  Blanc  He  enjoys  it  more  liiaa  the  quarrel  in  Moli^re 
between  TrUsotin  and  Vadim: 

Triss,  AlleZj  petit  grimaud,  barbomller  du  papier ! 
Vad.  Allez^  limeur  de  faalle,  opprobre  du  metier ! 

The  ''go  along  with  joul''  of  Moli^re's  litigants  is  nothing  to  the 
'*  you're  another  T  &c.y  &c.,  of  the  Provisional  Government  inter  se :  our 
caatic  watches  each  retort  courteous,  and  weighs  each  well-planted  blow, 
and  appndses  each  hard  hit,  with  all  the  zest  of  an  habitue  of  the  ring. 
A  mateti  between  Louis  Blanc  and  Proudhon  he  also  finds  rich  in  interesti 
recording  with  an  almost  audible  smack  of  the  lips,  and  triumphant 
chuckle,  how  M.  Proudhon  calls  M.  Louis  Blanc  ''  the  most  ignorant,  the 
most  conceited,  the  most  shallow,  the  most  impudent,  the  most  nauseating 
of  rhetoricians,"  and  how  M.  Louis  Blanc  exclaims  in  return,  '<  Con- 
ceited sophist  I  jou  ridiculous  Erostratus!  jou  simpleton  of  a  ZoilusI 
you  impostor!  you  raven  in  quest  of  bloody  provender!  you  man  of 
prey !"  4&C.  His  satire  finds  scope  in  the  career  of  M.  Eugene  Sue— - 
studying  the  misery  of  the  people  in  the  luxurious  retirement  of  lus 
boudoir,  and  denouncing  the  insolence  of  wealth  from  the  height  of  his 
tilbury;  a  daintily-gloved  moralist,  of  irreproachable /rinir^,  in  shiny 
boots,  a  bourgeois-gTand-seigneur,  a  philanthropist  in  ruffles.  Victor 
Hugo  comes  under  its  stroke,  for  meddling  with  those  who  are  given  to 
change  and  resigning  the  substance  of  literary  fame  (such  as  it  was) 
for  the  shadow  (m  his  case,  as  ''  the  lieutenant  of  M.  Lagrange,"  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  shade)  of  political  notoriety.  So  does  M.  David 
(d'Angers),  for  a  similar  course  of  tm-policy.  So  do  various  other  can- 
didates, for  popular  good-will,  and  self-constituted  instructors  of  the 
people,— -some  of  whose  condones  ad  populum  are,  to  our  critic,  as 
unattractive  in  style  as  in  matter ;  for  he  owns  himself  one  who  finds 
Jean  La  Fontaine  clearer  than  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  Pascal's  Penskes 
more  on  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of  the  people  than  the  Triade  of 
H.  Pierre  Lerouz,  and  a  hundred  times  as  much  useful  thought,  practical 
advice,  true  and  popular  feeling,  in  the  *^  Vicar  of  Wakefield,''  as  in  all 
the  romances  of  Ei^ne  Sue  put  together,  adding  thereto  those  of  La- 
martine,  whether  already  published  or  yet  to  be  composed. 

Lnpatient  of  the  sentimental,  his  demand  is  for  the  practical.  He  re- 
jects Lamartine's  '*  Genevieve,"  accordingly,  as  the  type  of  those  virtues 
which  are  made  up  rather  of  imagination  and  fantasy  than  of  duty  and 
instinct :  what  the  people  want,  he  says,  is  action,  a  practical  spirit,  care 
for  the  truthful,  worship  of  the  possible ;  there  is  no  time  in  private  life  to 
be  finical  and  romantic.  He  remembers  how  Barere  loved  fiowers — ("  I 
adore  flowers,"  wrote  blood-stained,  fleeting,  perjured  Bertirand,  '^  and  I 
think  with  Margumte  de  Valois : 

Les  Hears  sont  un  Hvre,  un  miroir ; 
Les  fleors  ont  une  &me  .... 

in  Spring  I  see  the  signal  for  the  secret  alliance  of  their  soids  and  their 
sympathies") — he  remembers,  too,  how  CoUot  d'Herbois  loved  straw- 
limies,  and  how  Billaud-Varennes  was  seen  in  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  parrot — a  touching  spectacle  duly  improved  by  M,  Ponsard, 
who  affirms  that 
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Saphad  are  both  subject' '  /f^^^Jamtl 

comes  o«t  ??«f  *«^-  /  ./^^A  to  oie  to  the  letter  oar 

Wntings of  Itf. de Lw^ar  ^^<^j^\^  in  the  spirit  of  it  he 

to  be  Lore  at  aU^^    Thr  ^      ^J>^<^^ 

amour  de  tete)nB^  Jy^i  i«  on  the  carpet,  as  iU  racy, 

of  the  fancv ;  biB^thirr  ^^,if.r^^        lips  of  GoldsSth's  disguieid 

vagsnt  and  delusive  '  /  ^:  J^^^^dmina  Skeggs  bdulged  anew  in 
selfi^  complacen^r.  J^  .^  .^^  ^^  ,^j^  ^.^ j  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^ ^ 
but  how  has  he  tre        ^j^^^  it  be  Victor  Hugo's 

Youth,  he  pleads  1        J>><^^  the  adulterous,  incestuous 

Ihat  bnng  the  cc  ^^^J^dmon  de  TOrme,  the  actress  Thisbe, 
tibeoiy  with  wb  tfi^/Z^tewzAh  (with  a  fruiUess  "Out,  damned 
aranella,  is,  V  ^^%jjflce's  leading  Terrorists— of  whom  he  affirms, 
that  u  m  sea'  ^yJtfiL  dear,  when  the  price  is  repentance,  and  life 
as  a  «  sensuf  ^:'^'f'f^^  tide  against  themselves :  for,  when  histoiy, 
of  the  mid  ^>^  Ipltisant  lustory  covers  faces  such  as  these  with 
bdievmg  1-  ^/^.^^^ncJosity,  I  say  it  is  the  right  of  criticism  to  pluck 
obscure  g       jJJ^^^  show  tU  Revolutionary  tendewnc« 

heart  th^  V  V|^^  iraylay  and  confront.  He  takes  pains  m  collecting 
W  k!^  ^^f^M^^  Revolution"  a  mass  of  eridence  to  illustrate  the 
. '"  M'^^jafitaom  and  the  fragility  of  conscience  in  times  visited  by 
^P™  fi^fj^ladon,  «<  M.  Guiiot,^  he  says,  «*  does  not  seem  to  have 
^  V  ^Vltf^^  ^^  ^^  history  of  the  English  Revolution,  for  the  lesson  I 

^  ^  a^^oot  he  furnishes  it  unsought.  Evety where  in  his  pages  we 
^^  £j^Jp8  feeling  of  man's  incurable  weakness  during  great  public 
A^^f  ^^^^^^^  ^  confession  of  the  degradation  induced  by  this 
^  ^'f'^^^^itement  of  social  life.**  Explaining  his  own  political  views, 
fi^^^  spurns  as  a  dream  Napoleon's  (imputed)  prediction,  that  this 
'  ^'^pe  of  ours  has  no  alternative  but  to  become  republicaa  or 

4^1  and  asserts,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  civilisation  of  Europe  is 
f^iaxL  ever  monarchical,  whatever  its  opinions  may  be,  and  that 
z^^tsm  is  the  only  rock  on  which  we  are  in  real  danger  of  setting. 
^'^iillows  the  feasibility  of  a  republic  in  a  great  State  to  be  yet  a  pro- 
^  in  France  and  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  he  eagerly  insists  on  the  fact 
v^^in  England  at  least,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  proUem  was 
jlf!ed  once  for  all  and  in  a  sufficiendy  summary  manner :  no  one^  he  con- 
i^ds,  except  perhaps  Ludlow  among  honest  dreamers,  no  one  at  tiiat  time 
I^Dg  in  earnest  a  phantom  begotten  of  civil  war ;  no'  one  mistaking 
|l,r  a  stable  government  what  was  the  revolt  of  a  parliamentary  annj, 
^r,  later,  the  praetorian  rule  of  army  verntg  parliament^  or,  again,  the 
ff  grotesque  mutilations"  of  an  Assembly  in  ita  demi-senu-embodiment 
as  a  *'  Rump,*'  or,  finally,  the  despotic  protectorate  of  Oliver  OomweU. 
The  demagogue,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  his   aversion;  demagogue 
arts,  means^  and  ends,  the  frequent  subject  of  his  strictures.     Wheraer 
the  trade  be  taken  up  by  a  Marat,  after  an  apprenticeship  to  royaEsm;  or 
by  a  Collot  d^Herbois,  fresh  from  the  coulisses;  or  by  a  Eugene  Sue, 
connecting  it  with  the  mission  of  romance* writer;  or  by  a  La  Mennais, 
widi  that  of  evangelist ;  whether  it  be  adopted  in  a  spint  of  ambition  or 
of  wrong-headedness,  in  consequence  of  irritation  or  extravagant  theories, 
by  wilful  a^tators  or  by  shallow-pated  fools ;  always,  and  in  all  cases,  he 
is  ready  to  denounce  and  to  warn*     Describbg  the  capitulation  of 
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J  and  the  soicide  of  its  goyernor,  he  says :  ''  Yerdim  has  capiu- 
Beaorepaire  is  dead.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  The  Conyention,  &c.y 
ouse  the  king,  Louis  XVI.  General  Galbaud  accuses  the  garrison  of 
.be  place,  &c.  Fouquier-Tinville  accuses  the  virgins  of  Verdun.  But  in 
point  of  hct  there  was  onlj  one  culprit  in  the  case— one  that  nobody 
then  dared  to  prosecute,  and  one  that  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
always  prudent  to  accuse.  This  culprit  is  la  demagogie.  It  is  this 
which  has  disorganised  France,  dismantled  her  strongholds,  and  substi* 
tuted  political  for  military  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  her  armies."  He  scouts 
the  practice  of  modem  historians  to  impute  all  the  blame  of  revolutionary 
excesses  to  the  Revolution  itself,  malang  a  scapegoat  of  an  abstraction. 
They  are  wrong,  he  contends ;  the  most  vehement  of  anti-revolutionary 
historians  have  not  exaggerated  tiie  crimes  of  revolutionary  heroes: 
these  crimes  were  no  abstraction,  but  the  acts  of  living  men.  *<  Not  that 
they  were  all  systematically  wicked  and  bloodthirsty.  They  were  all 
incurably  common«place.  It  was  the  sense  of  their  mediocrity  that  urged 
them  on  to  extravagance ;  it  was  their  vanity  that  precipitated  them  into 
violence ;  it  was  the  irritation  of  that  inferiority  which,  in  tiie  fiice  of 
such  prodigious  events,  could  not  but  recognise  itself,  that  flung  them, 
like  certain  Csesars  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  into  all  the  ex* 
travagances  of  passion,  folly,  and  pride."  Those,  he  says,  who  preside 
over  such  an  epoch,  have  no  need  to  be  superior  men ;  it  is  enough  for 
them  to  be  terrible:  they  can  do  without  the  means  of  commanding 
respect^  not  without  the  means  of  inspiring  horror.  '<  It  is  the  case  with 
all  tyrannies  bom  of  anarchy,  popular  or  military.  Every  man  whom 
native  genius  fiuls  to  sustain  at  a  certain  height,  resorts  to  crime  for  a 
support.  For  one  Cromwell,  or  one  Bonaparte,  how  many  Caracallas  ! 
For  one  conqueror,  how  many  executioners !  For  one  legislator,  how 
many  stage-players !" 

If  he  undertakes  a  review  of  such  a  book  as  Eugene  Sue's  '<  Mysteries 
of  the  People,''  which,  per  s«,  he  accounts  beneatii  criticism,  it  is  merely 
because  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  an  "abnormal"  influence  upon  a 
people-  in  an  <f abnormal"  state, — a  people  that,  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  and  transient  popularity,  were  .*<  amusing  themselves 
by  throwing  over,  every  morning,  the  idols  of  the  night  before,  and- 
offering  incense  to-day  to  the  shams  of  yesterday"-^in  a  country 
where  'immorality,  scandal,  hyperbolical  pride,  unrestrained  passion, 
shameless  extravagance,  blundering,  ignorance,  the  poet's  vanity  and  the 
novelist's  inconsistency,  each  in  its  turn  served  as  stepping-stone  for  the 
most  unjustifiable  ambition."  With  like  purpose  he  comments  on  the 
later  proceedings  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  and  the  pamphlets  and 
politics  of  the  Louis  Blancs,  Ledra  Rollins,  Daniel  Stems,  rroudhons,  etc, 
'Urxypov  o^og  eartv  ovic  €x<«  dt  vovy>  ... 

Pause  ere  ve  rive, 

With  stren^h  of  fever,  things  embeddea  long 
In  social  bems ;  you'll  uproot  no  form 
With  which  the  tnoughts  and  habits  of  weak  mortals 
Have  long  been  twin^,  without  the  bleeding  rent 
Of  thousand  ties  which  to  the  common  heart 
Of  nature  link  it ;  wrench'd,  perchance  you'll  mode 
A  clumsy  reUc  of  forgotten  days, 
While  you  have  soatter'd  in  the  dust  unseen 
A  thousand  living  crystals. 
Nov. — ^voL.  cv.  NO.  ccccxn:.  t 
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In  the  pofi»t  /he  dmws  of  CixiiiUa  DesmonfiUy  it  ii  M.  Omifiieiv 
Fleory's  objeefc  to  present  thetruMt  and  oompletert  ^ype  of  those  er^ants 
perdit  of  anarchj  who,  idiongh  nerer  attaining  renown  in  lattory,  or 
serious  influence  in  goTenunent,  yet  greedj  of  &ine  and  fuss,  amlntioBS 
of  credit  and  importanoe,  the  scoinge  of  their  eovntrf ,  the  tonmnit  of 
their  neighboun^  traitors  to  their  friends,  and  at  the  last  oattmg  their 
own  throats, — ^torches  that  bum  hut  light  not,  Tain  and  mediocre  minds 
pming  with  envy  of  die  highest  dass,  presumptuous  marplots  peevish  at 
their  own  impotence,  puny  in  action,  but  who,  carried  away  by  the 
yiolenoe  themselves  haye  unloosed,  stake  at  the  tecrible  game  of  i«vo- 
lution«making  not  only  their  life,  but  the  honour  of  their  memoiy.  The 
critic  has  no  sympathy  with  Camille's  advocates  and  apologists,  with 
iuries  diat  can  leoommend  him  to  mercy,  or  judges  that  can  pass  a 
light  sentence  upon  him.  Camille  did  indeed,  he  remarics,  seek  to  stem 
the  stream  of  blood  that  flooded  France — ^but  it  was  when  it  threatened 
to  carry  kim  away  in  its  torrent  rage — ^when  the  Terror,  of  whidi  he 
was  the  aposUe,  begun  to  menace  him.  Then  it  was  that  a  profocmd 
compassion  seised  him.  But  a  man  who  for  five  years  had  been  the 
ind^Btigable  agent  of  a  ruthless,  murderous  system ;  who  had  created, 
before  Marat,  a  journalism  devoted  to  plunder,  assassination,  and  terror- 
ism ;  is  he  to  be  judged  by  the  last  of  his  numerous  writiags,  by  that 
which  personal  afi&ight  in^ired  in  extremis  to  his  tottering  ambition  and 
his  desponding  heart  P  Is  a  man  who  saw  so  much  bbod  mingled  with 
the  waves  of  that  corrosive  ink  whidi  flowed  £rom  his  pen,  adeonately 
to  be  judged  by  the  tears  he  sheds  at  the  moment  of  his  faU,  and  when 
the  knife  he  has  sharpened  is  turned  against  himself  ?  Camille  Desmon* 
Hns  is,  by  our  author's  estimate,  a  prominent  representative  of  a  race  of 
men  who,  no  longer  in  their  proper  rank,  multiply  ia  the  midst  of  puUic 
turmoil,  and  appear  to  sally  out  of  crevices  in  the  quaking  earth.  And 
the  worst  among  these  deciassh  are  thbee  whom  foztuie  dkevates  without 
at  the  same  time  elevating  their  80ul,-^thoee,  in  &ot,  whom  political 
importance  and  revolutionary  popularity  bring  fixrward  in  all  their 
native  mediocrity  and  incapacity.  CamiUe  was  one  of  these.  ^^  Nature 
had  cast  him  in  one  of  those  moulds  whence  there  never  issue  men  pre- 
destined to  the  work  of  founding  or  governing  empicesL  He  was  an 
artbt,  a  man  of  letters,  nothing  more — ^and  tms  was  Hueh,  would  he 
but  have  confined  himself  to  it ;  one  of  those  artists  who  bum  Roine  ler 
the  sake  of  enjoying  a  spectacle,  one  of  those  men  of  letters  who  are 
capable,  as  he  has  shown,  of  fdiowing  out  &e  triumph  of  a  verbal  period, 
the  success  of  a  mere  moty  l^ugh  it  lead  them  through  the  nuns  of  s 
throne  and  the  life-Uood  of  a  kmg."  M.  0.  Fleury  r^udiates  the 
notion  of  Camille's  having  actually  <<  repented"  of  his  complicity  in  the 
Terror.  If  in  the  third  number  of  ,the  Views  CordeKer  the  truflq>et  of 
reaction  gave  no  uncertun  sound,  the  fifth  renews  all  the  old  ways  and 
means  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  Lanteme.  In  ^ns  fifth  number, 
Grand  discours  justificatif  de  Cam,  Desmoulins  aux  Jacobins^  the 
writhing  pamphleteer  ^*no  longer  apes  moderation.  He  no  longer 
grimaces  in  the  cause  of  mercy.  He  is  himself  again.  He  has  fired  off 
his  piece  (his  No.  3),  and  is  in  a  finght.  He  now  prostrates  himself  be- 
fore the  stroDg,  and  again  butchers  the  weak.  He  is  again  the  Merry- 
Andrew  of  yore,  Triboulet  with  his  bells,  but  Triboulet  wiA  a  new  stock 
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of  saidMSS  and  tirades  of  amiibtlity  whieh  make  him  vefiemhle,  at  tiiMfl, 
tbe  hero  in  <  Le  Roi  s' AmuBe'  <^  Victor  Ha^.''  Ajod  ihis  maa  is  to  be 
absoh«d  by  posteritj  because^  Ibnooth,  he  publisbed  a  tranflhUiDa  of  a 
few  tene  Iniee  from  Tacitat,  but  with  a  prof^yiactic  prologae  aikd  an 
antidotal  epilogue  which  disavowed  their  import !  "  It  10  for  this  Int  of 
prose  now  m  stereotype  for  sixt^  years  past,  that  Camille  Desmodioa  is 
accredited  with  a  heroism  to  which  his  whole  ezistenoe  ffave  the  lie,  and 
which  even  his  deaitlv — ^in  an  age  when  every  one  died  welly  and  when 
his  young  wife  conld  have  given  him  a  lesson  of  courage  in  the  presence 
of  the  executioner, — ^whtch^  alas,  even  his  death  has  not  justified !" 

The  judgment  here  passed  upon  Camille  will  be,  M.  Nisard  dedaree^ 
the  final  one.  It  strms  from  off  his  cowering  form,  shred  by  shred, 
every  sheltering  rag  ot  ''  extenuating  circamstanoes.'*  Under  his  appeal 
for  a  milder  system  we  are  taught  to  see,  first,  a  mere  idle  sort  of  nn- 
manity,  worth  little  enough  in  a  man  who  has  reached  his  ends,  and  has 
no  personal  interest  in  a  polongation  of  the  evil  means  by  which  he 
reached  them ;  and  next,  the  fear  of  one  who  would  secure,  in  public 
opinion,  some  support  against  the  threatening  progress  of  a  system 
against  which  his  protests  fiul  to  tell,  and  between  which  and  himself  a 
breach  has  been  made  he  lacks  time  to  heaL  M.  Nisard  remarks  too, 
that  while  Danton  and  Robespierre  still  have  their  admirers,  the  one  for 
his  grand  service  in  the  honors  of  September,  the  other  for  the  disdainful 
"  integrity"  wherewith  he  mafidced  his  ambitbn  and  his  jealous  ledings, 
Camille,  on  the  other  hand,  is  disavowed  by  even  the  revolutionary  party, 
while  it  is  getting  too  late  in  the  world's  day  for  the  conservative  party 
to  adopt  their  outcast,  to  take  their  leavings.  ''  For  my  own  part,"  he 
says,  "  I  confess  that,  except  perhaps  Barere,  who  was  as  cowardly  as 
Camille  Desmoulins,  without  Camille*s  devemess,  I  know  not  a  single 
personage  more  hateful  ihan  this  epicurean  journalist,  who  made  such  a 
good  thing  of  his  homicidal  pages :  true  type  of  those  who,  by  the 
spurious  rage  and  the  calumnies  to  which  ihey  owe  their  good  dinners, 
summon  the  people  into  the  streets,  and  then,  the  fight  raging  at  tbe  full, 
can  find  no  aen  deep  enough  to  hide  themselves  in. 

Et  quand  il  pleut  da  fer,  tons  ces  prdcheurs  de  guerre 
Ont  tocjours  le  secret  d'etre  it  Falni  des  coups. 

Camille's  jesting  vein  increases  the  odium  in  which  he  is  held.  '^  If  I 
must  choose,"  adds  Misard,  *'  I  almost  think  I  should  prefer,  of  the  two, 
the  declamation  of  the  schod  of  Robespierre.  This  declamation  was  at 
least  sometimes  sincere  ;  empty  heads  are  often  in  earnest ;  and  the  de- 
clamatory tone  may  be  naturally  assumed  at  times  by  rude,  contemptuous 
honesty,  or  by  Utopian  fanaticism  :  but  how  excuse  or  e^lain  bufibonery 
in  such  a  time  ?  how  regard  a  man  who  laughs  from  amid  the  ruins  he 
has  made,  and  jokes  with  the  blood  he  b  shedding  7*  As  for  tiie  joker's 
bearing  when  his  turn  came  round  for  St.  Guillotine, — when  so  dismally 
he  was  made,  as  the  vulgar  say,  to  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  broad- 
grinning  mouth, — the  critic  is  ready  to  make  allowance  for  one  condemned 
to  die  so  young,  and  beating  wildly  against  the  bars  of  the  prison  and  the 
grave ;  but  then  we  only  ji^ge  Cam&,  it  is  added,  by  the  rest  0/ 
who  died  with  him  ;  we  judge  him  by  the  wife  who,  before  *^ 
tribunal,  "  showed  nothing  of  fear  or  hope,  but  modestly  aiF 
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sentence  ;**  and,  in  fine,  by  the  manner  in  which  all  those  died  whom  his 
schemes  and  libels  had  hurried  to  the  scaffold. 

St.  Just  is  another  '^  subject"  upon  whom  M.  Cuvillier-Fleuiy  operates, 
in  the  province  of  morbid  anatomy.  St.  Just,  that  "  execrable  young 
man,**  as  Lord  Brougham  (who  has  a  kindness  for  Camille)  calls  him, 
was  by  many  made  a  great  man  of,  living,  and  a  god  when  dead.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Works  it  is  written :  ''  Thus  was  assassinated,  at  the  age  of 
six-and-twenty,  the  most  virtuous  of  men.**  Charles  Nodier  lumself, 
good,  clever,  honest,  unaffected  Charles  Nodier,  says  of  St  Just — ^^  Died 
at  twenty-six,  for  liber^  and  for  friendship.''  "  His,"  says  Barere,  **  was 
the  &te  of  Agis  and  of  Cleomenes."  M.  Eleury,  for  his  part,  endeavours 
to  re-establish  some  proportion  between  the  actual  worth  of  the  man  and 
his  destiny.  In  his  valuation,  St  Just  belonged  to  the  same  school, 
almost  to  the  same  race,  as  Camille,  who  was  his  model,  anon  his  friend, 
then  his  accomplice,  and  lastly  his  victim, — but  with  more  steadfastness  of 
character,  more  of  mise  en  scknej  a  greater  degree  of  boldness,  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  firmer  grasp.  There  is  the  same  vanity  of  authorsUp,  though 
with  inferiority  of  style,  learning,  and  Gallic  effervescence  ;  the  same 
feverish  thirst  for  celebrity,  the  same  sophistic  blundering,  the  same 
coarse  opposition  to  all  established  authority,  sacred  or  profrne,  the  same 
egotism  applied  to  public  life,  and  excited  to  fruy  by  the  slightest  obstacle. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  two  was,  that  Camille  Desmoulins  was 
never  thoroughly  in  earnest,  while  St.  Just  was,  and  was  felt  to  be, 
sternly,  ruthlessly  so ;  felt  to  be  so  by  all  in  that  day  of  trouble  and  rebuke 
and  blasphemy  and  blood,  when 

Murder  from  his  hideous  den 
Would  come  abroad  and  talk  to  men : 
Till  creatures  bom 

For  eood  (whose  hearts  kind  Pity  nursed). 
Would  act  the  direst  crimes  they  cursed 
But  yester-mom.* 

Whether  the  fault  rests  with  lumself,  or  with  the  poor  human  nature 
of  his  readers,  or  both,  so  it  is,  that  M.  Fleury  is  less  interesting,  and 
manifests  less  distinctive  talent,  when  occupied  with  the  gentle  miscelhuiies 
and  amenities,  than  with  the  strifes  and  seditions  of  literature.  He  has 
essayed  Dante,  the  married  life  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  dobter  life  of 
Charles  V.,  the  convent  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  court  life  of 
Daniel  de  Cosnac, — generally  speaking  with  more  of  diligence  than  effect 
Of  his  later  etudes,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  as  lively  and  characteristic, 
those  devoted  to  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Bonaparteh— (ably  illustrating 
the  contrast  of  character  between  him  aud  the  Head  of  the  family 
— Napoleon  evidently  bom  for  empire,  Joseph  for  subordination — ^tbie 
former  for  attaining  the  summit  of  power  in  politics,  administration, 
diplomacy,  and  war,  the  latter  for  holding  a  first-class  place  in  respectable 
mediocrity  t)--of  Marshal  Soult,  and  of  that  speculative,  dashing,  effer- 
vescent man  of  many  parts,  M.  le  Docteur  V^ron. 

♦  Bany  ComwaU. 

t  *' Napoleon  present,  itiahe  who  is  King  of  Spain:  Napoleon  gone,  it  is  Soult, 
Mass^na,  Victor,  Lannea,  Suchet,  Lefebvre,  Bessi^res,  all  his  generals  in  turn, 
anybodj,  everybody  in  «  word,  except— Joseph."— iVimwa;»  Ehtdee. 
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A  mSTOBT. 

XL 

CONVERSATIONS  AT  WANSTEAD. 

Pu&ASANT  were  tlj|L  evenines  at  Wanstead,  for  never  had  three 
human  beings  met  who  were  bo  desirous  of  making  each  other  happy,  or 
by  whom  happiness  was  better  deserved. 

Mr.  Fairfield  was  gradually  withdrawing  fSrom  business. 

He  had  placed  the  less  important  of  his  affairs  under  the  management 
of  his  clerk,  Mr.  Hartley,  who  had  now  the  prospect  of  forming  a  partner- 
ship that  was  likely  to  maintain  the  high  and  time-known  reputation  of 
the  office ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Fairfield  and  his  daughter  were 
directed  more  than  ever  to  their  projected  tour. 

«<  We  have  had  so  many  things  to  talk  about,"  said  Ellen,  at  one  of 
their  meetings,  *'  that  I  have  always  forgotten,  Mr.  Whitmore,  to  ask 
yoa  for  the  description  which  you  were  going  to  give  me  the  night  my 
father  sent  us  all  so  unceremoniously  to  our  rest." 

**  What  was  that?"  said  Blake  ;  '^  oh,  about  De  Lamartine ;  but  you 
must  certainly  have  seen  it  in  the  papers  at  the  time.  And  yet  it  is 
strange  how  little  notice  they  take  of  such  things.  Give  them  some 
horrible  murder,  and  the  subject  seems  inexhaustible.  I  recollect  having 
been  present,  a  year  or  two  since,  at  a  public  dinner,  when  amongst  the 
euests  were  some  of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  age.  Campbell — whose 
niculties,  alas !  were  obscured  by  tavern  wine — ^had  made  a  speech,  of 
which  one-half  consisted  of  brilliant  thoughts  clothed  in  such  words  as  a 
poet  only — and  only  such  a  poet  as  himself— could  have  chosen,  while 
the  other  half  was  a  mass  of  incomprehensible  absurdities ;  and  when  he 
had  sat  down,  more  laughed  at  than  cheered,  Lord  Mahon,  with  graceful 
ffenerosity,  his  speech  interspersed  with  happy  quotations  from  the  great 
fyrist's  works,  had  come  forward  to  the  rescue,  brining  down  a  tempest 
of  applause  which  was  intended  as  much  for  Campbell  as  himself,  and 
giving  the  most  beautiful  instance  of  one  fine  mind  paying  its  homage  to 
another  that  I  ever  witnessed.  And  Washington  Irving,  with  the  deli- 
cate art  that  throws  an  interest  over  trifles,  had  pleaded  his  utter  in- 
abiUty  to  address  a  public  meeting.  And  Moore,  with  quiet  humour,  his 
homely  features  lighted  into  briUmnce  by  the  spirit  within,  had  said  toett 
the  little  he  thou^t  it  necessary  to  say.  And  there  was  the  venerable 
Hallam,  and  the  genial  Lover,  and  the  poet-souled  Talfourd,  and  the 
kind-hearted  romancer  James,  and  one  who,  rich  in  his  own  success,  is 
prodigal  of  hb  praise  to  others,  and  the  pleasantest  of  editors  that  a  con- 
tributor ever  approached ;  and  many  of  them  had  spoken.  There  were 
the  titled  of  foreign  lands,  and  the  nobility  and  royalty  of  our  own.  I 
could  have  written  out  nearly  all  that  had  been  said,  had  I  attempted  it 
immediately  upon  returning  to  my  hotel ;  but  I  calculated  upon  seeing  it 
better  reported  in  the  morning  papers,  and  to  my  infinite  annoyance  I 
found  no  more,  in  any  of  them,  than  the  most  meagre  notice.  They  knew 
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their  readers  better  than  I  did,  and  their  space  was  occupied  by  an 
« Elopement  in  High  life'  and  *  A  Destructive  Fire  in  Wapping.' 

''  But  now  for  De  liamartine.  This  is  the  third  flomisn  of  trompeta; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  no  great  pageant  will  follow,  after  all.  ^ 

''  I  had  obtained  a  ticket  of  admission — through  the  friend  I  men- 
tioned— from  Bonaparte*s  favourite  poet,  the  author  of  'Marias  a 
Mintumes ;'  but  there  was  an  *  empressement  si  vif'  to  be  present,  that 
although  I  was  at  the  Institute  nearly  two  hours  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, I  found  the  tribune  in  which  I  was  entitled  to  a  seat  completely 
oecufned,  and  had  to  be  content  widi  an  upper  gallerj.  Thettntgf^ 
for  admission  into  the  body  of  the  haU  was  trenModoos.  Ladies  of  the 
first  rank  and  faiAnxm,  splendidly  dressed,  were  in  actual  coolfiei  witk  the 
soldiers  on  guard  in  attemptin?  to  possess  themselves  of  tke  plecee  re- 
served f»r  members  of  the  Academy.  One  of  them — after  1^  Buumer  of 
the  Great  €ond6  before  the  trenches  at  Fribourg— threw  her  feetfcmd 
bonnet  towards  the  place  she  wished  to  occupy,  and,  the  soldiers eatefaing^ 
the  *  sentiment/  she  was  allowed  to  pass,  amuistthe  applauses  of  her  eon^ 
panions.  The  heat  was  oppressive ;  and,  for  some  time^  like  Den  Carlos 
in  '  Hemani/ 

J'entendais  tr^s-mal,  mais  j'etoufEeds  tr^-bien. 

At  last  two  o'clock  came ;  and  Baron  Cuvier,  a  handsome  and  intelligent- 
looking  old  TDBUf  took  the  chair,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  secreAary 
*perp€tuely  M.  Andrteux,  the  dramatist.  As  soon  as  the  preadent  had 
declared  the  meeting  duly  constituted,  M.  de  Lamartine  rose. 

**  You  wished  me  to  describe  his  appearance.  He  is  tall,  graoeftBy 
formed,  and  has  a  face  of  *  Werter-like*  beauty  and  expression.  He  was 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  Academy,  a  black  coat  bordered  hy  an 
embroidery  of  green  foliage,  and  wore  a  dress  sword.  His  £scourse  con- 
tained passages  of  great  eloquence,  delivered  with  a  melancholy  earnest- 
ness wiiich  was  very  impressive.  It  was  an  eloge  of  his  predecessor,  M. 
Dam,  with  a  defence  of  hu  own  opinions  in  poetry  and  literature ;  and, 
after  it  had  been  well  replied  to  by  M.  Cuvier,  the  bnnness  of  llie  day 
concluded  with  the  recitation  of  some  passable  stanzas  on  Grreece  by  11 
Pierre  le  Brun.  Amongst  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  pointed 
out  to  me  were  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  Chateaubriand,  Boyer-CeOard, 
David  iJie  Sculptor,  and  Casimir  Delavigne.  What  can  1  tell  more? 
The  scene  of  their  proceedings  was  a  handsome  rotunda,  ornamented 
with  statues  of  Bossuet  and  Fen^lon ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  remember  of 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  few  days  which  I  dien  passed  in  France." 


<<Do  you  think  we  should  go  to  VmBjirsif"  inquired  Eflsn,  looking; 
up  from  the  map  that  lay  before  her. 

^^  I  think  not,"  said  Blake.  '*  I  would  rather  connad  yovr  seeing  soms 
parts  of  Holland  and  Bdgium,  resting  in  Paris  as  your  ficst  elimsK;. 
Then  anke  your  way  to  the  Rhine,  and  through  as  muck  of  dcfBUUiy  as 
you  eaa  eoBvemestly  aeoomplish,  wintering  in  Room,  and  passing  the 
IbMowsBg  ssmner  at  Sorrento.  To  go  south  witiiout  having  hem  at 
Paris  wKHild  be  as  bad  as  leairing  Eoglaod  withovt  hansg  bean  in 
London ;  and,  by  the  time  you  have  reached  Rome,  you  will  have  seen  as 
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A  HISTOBT. 

XL 

CONYEBSATIONS  AT  WAH8TSAD. 

PxjBASAHT  were  tl^  eveninffs  at  Wanstead,  for  never  had  three 
human  beings  met  who  were  bo  desirous  of  making  each  other  happy,  or 
bj  whom  happiness  was  better  deserved. 

Mr.  Fairfield  was  gradually  withdrawing  from  business. 

He  had  placed  the  less  important  of  his  affairs  under  the  management 
of  his  clerk,  Mr.  Hartley,  who  had  now  the  prospect  of  forming  a  partner- 
ship that  was  likely  to  maintain  the  high  and  time-known  reputation  of 
the  office ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Fairfield  and  his  daughter  were 
directed  more  than  ever  to  their  projected  tour. 

«  We  have  had  so  many  things  to  talk  about,"  said  Ellen,  at  one  of 
their  meetings,  "  that  I  have  always  forgotten,  Mr.  Whitmore,  to  ask 
you  for  the  description  which  you  were  gomg  to  give  me  the  night  my 
father  sent  us  all  so  unceremoniously  to  our  rest.** 

'^  What  was  that  ?"  said  Blake  ;  ^^  oh,  about  De  Lamartine ;  but  you 
must  certainly  have  seen  it  in  the  papers  at  the  time.     And  yet  it  is 
strange  how  little  notice  they  take  of  such  things.     Give  them  some 
horrible  murder,  and  the  subject  seems  inexhaustible.     I  recollect  having 
been  present,  a  year  or  two  since,  at  a  public  dinner,  when  amongst  the 
quests  were  some  of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  age.     Campbell — ^whose 
fitculties,  olas !  were  obscured  by  tavern  wine — ^had  made  a  speech,  of 
which  one-half  consbted  of  brilliant  thoughts  clothed  in  such  words  as  a 
poet  only — and  only  such  a  poet  as  himself— could  have  chosen,  while 
the  other  half  was  a  mass  of  mcomprehensible  absurdities ;  and  when  he 
had  sat  down,  more  laughed  at  than  cheered.  Lord  Mahon,  with  graceful 
generosity,  his  speech  interspersed  with  happy  quotations  from  ihe  great 
l^rrist's  works,  had  come  forward  to  the  rescue,  bringing  down  a  tempest 
of  applause  which  was  intended  as  much  for  Campbell  as  himself,  and 
^ving  the  most  beautiful  instance  of  one  fine  mind  pa;^ ing  its  homage  to 
another  that  I  ever  witnessed.     And  Washington  Irvmg,  with  the  deli- 
cate art  that  throws  an  interest  over  trifles,  had  pleaded  his  utter  in- 
ability to  address  a  public  meeting.     And  Moore,  with  quiet  humour,  hia 
homely  features  lighted  into  brilliance  by  the  spirit  within,  had  said  well 
the  little  he  thou^t  it  necessary  to  say.     And  there  was  the  venerahle 
Hallam,  and  the  genial  Lover,  and  the  poet-souled  Talfourd,  and  the 
kind-hearted  romancer  James,  and  one  who,  rich  in  his  own  succeaa,  la 
prodigal  of  his  praise  to  others,  and  ihe  pleasantest  of  editors  t^t  a  con- 
tributor ever  approached ;  and  many  of  them  had  spoken.     There  ^ere 
the  titied  of  foreign  lands,  and  the  nobility  and  royalty  of  our  own,     \ 
could  have  written  out  nearly  all  that  had  been  said,  had  I  •^^texja^^^  vt 
immediately  upon  returning  to  my  hotel ;  hut  I  calculated  upon  B^^j^^  -^^ 
better  reported  in  the  morning  papers,  and  to  my  mfimte  "^o^^^^i 
found  no  more,  in  any  of  them,  than  the  moat  meagre  noUce.   Xlx%j^e^ 
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STOcationd  in  the  Gty  liave  prevented  me  firom  aoquinDg  much  practical 
infonnation  on  the  Bubject." 

^*  It  18  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  infamuaion  to  me,"  interrupted 
Ellen,  ''  that  we  shaS  probably  oonmienoe  our  tour  this  year;  and  as  you 
have  promised  to  assist  my  father,  Mr.  Whitmore,  you  must  not  forget 
to  look  sometimes  at  my  plants  and  flowers." 

*'  Mr.  Whitmore,  I  am  afraid,  will  have  to  attend  to  more  important 
matters.'' 

"  They  will  not  prevent  me,  however,"  said  Blake,  <^  from  coming  to 
Wanstead  very  often." 

«<  I  shall  place  the  house,  and  everything  about  it,"  added  Mr.  Fair^ 
field,  ^*  at  your  disposal ;  and  I  shoiud  recommend  you  to  come  here 
occasionally  for  change  of  air." 

*^  I  shall  come,"  replied  Blake,  ''to  remind  me  of  dear  friends  and  very 
happy  houn." 

Ellen's  cheek  was  slightly  flushed  for  a  moment;  but  before  it  had 
passed,  she  had  resumed  her  habitual  calmness. 

The  spring  went  on  advancing,  and  Whitmore  had  taken  lus  appoint- 
ment under  Lord  Weybridge.  Arrangements  were  also  in  progress  for 
Selborough ;  but  the  Ist  of  June  had  arrived,  and  they  were  still  incom- 
plete. On  the  2nd,  Mr.  Fairfield  and  his  daughter  were  to  proceed 
to  Dover,  and  Whitmore  promised  to  accompany  them.  They  had 
finally  determined  to  pass  through  Holland,  by  way  of  Belgium,  and 
after  making  a  circuit  to  Paris,  they  were  to  complete  the  tour  they  had 
last  project^. 

It  was  announced  that  the  packet  was  to  sail  at  ten  the  following 
morning.  The  previous  evening  was  the  close  of  a  bright  summer  day, 
and  while  Mr.  Fairfield  was  reposing  at  the  York  Hotel,  Ellen  and  Blake 
Whitmore  walked  upon  the  shore.  She  reminded  him  of  the  pleasant 
days  they  had  passed  since  their  first  acquaintance,  and  ezpreued  her 
surprise  that,  in  their  many  conversations,  he  had  never,  except  when 
speaking  of  his  father,  made  any  reference  to  his  friends  at  Stoke. 
*  **  And  we  know,"  she  continued,  ''  that  you  must  have  friends :  the 
same  qualities  which  made  my  father  so  soon  esteem  you  must  have  been 
seen  by  others." 

''  To  you,"  said  Blake,  '<  I  can  now  speak  as  I  would  to  a  sister,  and 
I  acknowledge  that  there  was  one  attachment  at  Stoke  fan  deeper  than 
friendship ;  but  it  was  never  upon  my  lips ;  and  unless  the  drcumstances 
In  which  all  parties  are  placed  should  greatly  change,  it  never  will  be." 

Ellen  slightly  trembled ;  the  hand  he  supported  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  his  arm  ;  but,  at  that  moment,  an  accident  having  happened  to  one 
of  a  group  of  children  who  were  playing  upon  the  beach,  her  thoughts 
took  another  direction ;  and,  after  they  had  accompanied  the  young  suf- 
ferer to  its  home,  she  returned  with  her  companion  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning  Blake  Whitmore  said  his  farewell  to  the  friends  he 
loved ;  and  lingering  upon  the  pier,  there  was  a  last  wave  of  the  hand, 
till  the  packet,  having  passed  the  bar,  gave  a  bound  that  almost  hid  her 
in  the  waters,  and  was  soon  eageriy  pressing  forward  on  her  course. 
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xn. 

A  COMPACT  WITH  THE  BVIL  ONE. 

We  have  so  long  deferred  recording  the  marriage  of  liary  Bedpyney 
that  it  might  aeem  as  if  we  regretted  that  it  should  take  place. 

Were  tiiese  pages  a  mere  fiction,  it  would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  the 
difficulty,  even  by  the  removal  of  our  hero ;  and  we  should  scarcely  shrink 
from  "the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off;"  but  ours,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  a  truthful  narratiye,  and  we  cannot  alter  its  inci« 
dents  without  yiolating  one  of  the  first  duties  of  an  historian. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  Henry  Pigott  reaUy  is  our  principal 
personage.  We  have  undertaken  the  story  of  his  life,  and  it  will  be  a 
pamful  fttcture ;  but  others  are  connected  with  it  from  whom  we  might 
prefer  to  choose  the  hero  or  heroine  of  our  tale. 

At  the  period  of  his  union  with  Mary  Redpyne,  respectable  dissenters 
were  sUU  married  like  Christians  (as  Colonel  Sibthorp  would  say)  at 
episcopal  churches — with  licenses,  and  bridesmaids,  and  carriages,  and 
givings-away,  and  signings  of  nam«s,  and  all  the  other  ceremonies 
Siou^t  necessary  by  our  frthers. 

It  must  be  supposed,  then,  that  all  these  have  been  duly^ffone  through ; 
that  the  most  lugubrious  of  feasts,  a  wedding  breakfast^  nas  been  dis- 
cussed and  despitched  (for,  except  when  enlivened  by  the  graceful  elo* 
quence  of  Lora  Carlisle,  it  certainly  te  a  lugubrious  feast) ;  and  that  the 
youthfrd  couple,  seated  in  a  comfortable  travelling-carriage  (and  not,  as 
m  these  days,  displaying  their  bashful  happiness  at  a  railway  station),  are 
on  the  hignwi^  to  ScoUand. 

They  stayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  df  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland  long  enough  to  see  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  glen  and 
water&ll  which  are  unknown  to  the  rapid  tourist,  who  passes  ihem 
probably  on  a  rainy  day. 

When  tumbling  torrents  mock  him  through  the  mist 

as  he  drives  on  without  any  other  evidence  of  their  exbtence.  And 
leaving  dull  Penrith  and  ^*  merry"  Carlisle  behind  them,  they  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh — the  most  picturesque  of  European  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  Naples — ^and  then  they  gazed  frx>m  Stirling  upon  the  lovely  linlcs  of 
the  Forth;  and  they  had  seen  the  romantic  islands  of  the  Clyde,  and  had 
revived  the  associations  connected  with  Lochlomond  and  the  Trosachs  ; 
and  their  course  was  again  turned  southward. 

Mary,  as  they  rested  on  their  usual  evening  walk,  was  confiding  to  her 
husband  all  the  fresh  feelings  of  her  heart,  but  his  thoughts  were  else- 
where. 

^  The  expected  vacancy  had  taken  place  in  the  representation  of  Stoke. 
Sir  Jonah  had  come  forward,  and,  aided  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bam 
and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Camp  (together  with  other  influences  pretty  well 
known  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  borough  elections),  he  had 
been  returned  by  a  small  majority. 

But  the  Tories  raged  fruriously  against  him.  They  were  not  super- 
abundantly affluent  at  Stoke,  so  they  stirred  up  their  party  throughout 
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the  coantj,  and,  with  the  help  of  their  friends  in  Pall-Mall,  a  petition 
was  got  up  which,  like  the 

Jfir^  with  her  faJOBl  sheaiSi 

depriTed  the  member  of  wiutt  he  had  gained. 

The  report  of  a  committee  declared  that  he  waa  not  duly  deeted;  and 
oertain  acta  of  mistaken  g^neroaity  having  been  brongbt  home  to  himself, 
he  was  disqaaH6ed  to  aii  during  the  reooainder  of  the  pariiament. 

This  deliaati  after  their  hard-earned  victory,  had  united  the  radical  paitj 
at  Stoke,  and  made  them  more  powerful  than  before.  It  stveng(£ened 
Sir  Jonah's  interest,  and  as  it  seemed  beet  under  these  areumstanees  to 
keep  up  his  conneuon  with  the  borough  by  the  election  of  a  friend  who 
woiud  take  his  seat  till  his  own  disqualification  had  ceased,  his  thoughts 
turned  to  Mr.  Henry  Figott^  who  was  now  called  by  the  boigeases  **  their 
wealthy  fellow-townsman,"  and  who  had  read  Sir  Jonah's  letter  on  ih« 
sabject  just  before  Mary  had  poured  upon  hii  preoecnpied  mind  the 
freshness  of  her  yoimg  aflSMtions. 

Indiffimnt  to  the  expressions  of  her  regard,  *^  We  rfiall  probably,"  ba 
aaid,  ^  have  to  return  to  Stoke  for  a  month  or  two^  but  I  must  ptwnonsly 
go  down  for  a  few  days  by  myself,  and  in  my  absence  I  can  leave  you  at 
Mr.KeelyV 

And  he  did  leave  her  at  Mr.  Keely's^  very  moeh  to  the  astonishment 
of  that  worthy  gendemao,  as  well  as  of  the  many  who  thought  that  had 
ihey  themselves  obtained  such  a  prise,  they  should  have  chested  it  with 
better  feelings. 

<'  Now,  Pigott,"  said  Sir  Jonah,  when  they  met>  '^  w#  must  nnderttand 
each  other.  You  know  the  power  that  I  possess ;  but  I  wooU  rather 
that  we  diould  work  together  through  &vours  on  my  part  than  from  lear 
on  yours.  I  have  arrao^ged  with  Bam.  And  Mr.  Camp,  too,  is  so  de^ 
termtned  that  the  Tories  shall  be  beaten,  that  even  he  has  consented  that 
you  shall  be  elected  if  I  wish  it,  and  retain  the  seat  till  I  can  again  be- 
come a  candidate.  It  is  probable  that  you  will  be  in  parliament  for  some 
sessions.  Your  election  will  necessarily  oe  attended  with  expense — unless 
you  can  reform  the  reformers — ^aud  you  must  yourself  find  tho  funds* 
But  there  is  another  matter.  Your  sister  Hden  has  once  refused  me* 
I  cannot  imagine  why.  She  has  no  other  attachment  Blake  Whitmore 
is  now  out  of  the  question.  If  I  had  a  disagreeable  person,  or  an  in* 
adequate  income,  I  should  not  press  myself  upon  bar  notice ;  but  as  it  i% 
it  must  make  part  of  our  compact  of  secrecy  and  assistanoe  that  yon 
oblige  Helen  to  marry  me.  I  say  oblige,  for  I  think  you  eould  eooviaoe 
her  <rf  the  ioexpedienoy  of  again  refusing.  This,  however*  is  no  dkild's 
play.  I  must  have  your  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds  that  the  condi« 
tions  upon  which  you  take  your  seat  shall  be  complied  with ;  how  it  may 
be  expressed*  we  must  leave  to  our  lawyers ;  and  when  I  have  oMnied 
your  sister,  all  other  papers  shall  be  surrendered  and  cancelled." 

Henry,  to  whom  the  command  of  money  had  givea  a  more  indepeodsiBi 
feeling,  wiaeed  at  these  conditions ;  but  a  vain  ainbitionk-**tfae  fr«it6il 
mother  of  meanness — induced  him  to  aubinit  to  them^- 

He  then  brongbt  bis  bride  to  Abbey  Grange,  where  he  pronrided  a 
aompeteni  estahttshment. 
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A  day  or  two  «£ter  their  airind  he  entered  with  Helen  npoa  the 
disag^reeable  subject  of  Sir  Jonah's  pretensions. 

Mafj,  to  when  she  had  eonfided  what  had  passed,  remonstrated  with 
him  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  upon  the  craelty  and  injustice  of  forcing 
bis  sister  into  snch  a  cooaexion ;  bat  he  coldly  told  hag  that  '^  it  was 
unpleasant  to  him  to  be  interfered  with  in  a  matter  that  was  connected 
with  circumstances  of  which  she  must  know  that  Ab  was  ignonutt." 

'*  I  do  not  think,  Herary/'  she  gently  answered,  ^  that  I  ought  to  be 
ignorant  of  them,  \t  they  so  deeply  coneem  tlM)se  to  whom  I  am  now 
Kkted.*' 

<£  I  think  di£Eerently,"  said  Henry.     And  he  abmptly  left  the  room. 

The  first  teacs  <^  dis^>poiated  affection  which  Mary  had  ever  shed 
were  swimming  in  her  eyes,  as  she  lighted  a  taper  ana  retired,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  her  chamber. 

Again,  and  for  the  third  time,  he  had  resumed  the  subject  with  his 
sister ;  and  Mrs.  Pigott  was  also  present. 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Helen,'*  he  commenced,  **  that  besides  one  of  the 
beet  nUianoes  in  the  county  fbt  yomrself,  you  would  be  forwarding  my 
own  views  in  li£9,  and  giving  me  the  station  to  which  my  present  ineome 
entitAesme." 

**  I  do  not  wish  for  the  alliance,"  said  Helen ;  <<  I  ntberly  aUor  it. 
And  as  to  youneli^  Henry,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  happiness  you 
already  possess,  you  do  not  deserve  to  be  happy." 

^  But  do  you  think  it  nothing,  Helen,  to  take  niy  first  step  in  public 
life  bv  going  into  pariiameat  ?  and  on  snch  easy  terms." 

^  Ay,"  said  Hra.  !Kgott,  ^  only  eoneeive  what  a  position  we  shaU 
oceopy. 

^  And  merely  to  gratify  iJiis  paltry  ambition  am  J  to  be  made  mise* 
rahle  fer  ever?*' 

^  Helen]"  cried  her  browser,  ^^you  are  now  doing  me  wrcmg.  It  is 
not  merely  to  gratify  my  ambition.  Sir  Jonah  has  a  power  over  ns 
wUcfa,  fi>r  your  own  peace  of  mind,  I  am  anxious  you  should  never 
kaow/^ 

<'  If  it  is  to  force  me  to  submit  to  such  a  destiny,  I  nmil  know  it." 

^Foolish  girl,"  sud  Henry.  ^  I  again  warn  you  tJiat  it  is  better  you 
should  believe  yomrself  to  be  saerifieed  to  my  penmsiai  aggrandiaement 
than  that  yen  should  hear  the  tru^" 

^  l^othing  I  have  yet  heird  can  induce  my  complianne ;  and  I  cannot 
be  more  mieeimUe  than  in  being  united  to  Sir  Jonah." 

^  TeU  it  then,  Henry,"  smd  Mrs.  Pigoit 

^  I  am  obliged  to  do  so,"  he  replied,  ^for  Sir  Jonah  will  not  again  be 
trifled  with.  Know  then — ^and  I  would  rather  have  enfiefed  aajfthing 
than  have  savl  it — that  our  father  was  an  unconvicted  ^elon.  In  a 
momeoit  of  severe  piesmve  he  had  fiwged  a  second  set  of  title-deedi  for 
the  pnoperty  at  Cubleigh ;  and  his  gmlt  is  at  present  only  known  to  Sir 
Jonah  and  myself.** 

Km.  Pigott  sank  in  her  ehair;  and  Helen,  deadly  pale,  gaspsd  eon- 
vnkively  tor  breath. 

^  TJiengh  his  crime,''  continned  Henrv,  ^  is  now  uapnnishahle  hase^ 
think  of  omr  infamy    "Our  degndation  in  the  ejws  of  tbs  waetid^shonld 
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Sir  Jonah  make  it  known.  Think  of  mj  position  with  (Jie  relations  of 
my  wife,  to  whom  I  bring  nothing,  in  return  for  their  wealth,  bat  a 
connexion  represented  to  have  been  respectable.  It  is  bitter  to  tell  you 
this ;  but  you  have  obliged  me." 

<< Henry!"  said  his  sister,  with  fearful  calmness,  *'I  mil  many  Sir 
Jonah  Foster;  but  do  not  let  me  see  him  for  a  day  or  two — and  as  little 
as  possible.     My  trial  is  now  passed." 

Slie  retired  to  her  room ;  and  when  she  thought  of  the  destiny  which 
awaited  her,  and  of  the  visions  of  happiness  she  nad  pictured  wiui  Blake 
Whitmore  as  the  companion  of  her  lifo,  she  wept  bitterly.  She  knew 
not  that,  the  week  following,  he  would  pass  through  lus  native  town ; 
that,  at  a  word  from  him,  the  fetters  which  bound  her  would  have  dropped 
to  the  ground ;  and  she  prepared  to  submit  to  her  fate. 

XIII. 

TO-MOSROW,  AS  HS  PUBF08BS. 

Henbt  had  grieved  to  see  his  sbter's  suffering ;  but,  disguise  it  as  he 
might,  his  heart  was  bent  upon  representing  Stoke  Dotterel! ;  and  it  was 
wiUi  no  feeling  of  regret  that  he  announced  to  Sir  Jonah  the  prohahle 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes. 

At  last  the  new  writ  was  received ;  and  all  the  noisy  formalities  of  an 
election  commenced. 

Mr.  Pigott  canvassed  avowedly  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Jonah  Foster;  and, 
on  the  day  of  nomination,  his  speech  was  often  interrupted  by  cries  of 
"  No  warming-pan !" — "  No  merchant's  clerks !" — "  No  fortune-hunters  I"* 
— <'  Go  home  to  your  wife,  young  man  !" — in  addition  to  all  those  otiier 
insults  which  fi;entiemen  who  aspire  to  parliamentary  honours  are  in  the 
habit  of  submitting  to^  and  which  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying,  as  lus  friends  and  family  were  placed  in  a  balcony 
immediately  facing  the  hustings. 

He  was  opposed  by  the  candidate  who  had  opposed  Sir  Jonah,  bat  tiie 
Yotes  were  in  his  &vour.  He  was  declared  duly  elected ;  and  again  the 
Tories  petitioned. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  silly  people  think  so  loosely  as  upon 
the  precise  significance  of  sums  of  money.  '*  Did  you  ever  know  any- 
thing so  shocking?"  exclaimed  a  lady  to  her  morning  guest  *^The 
Tweedles,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  can  scarcely  afford  them- 
selves a  dinner,  had  their  house  broken  into  last  night,  and  were  robbed 
of  I  don't  know  how  much ; — they  say  five  tiiousand  pounds !"  And  the 
world  in  general  speak  just  as  wildly  of  the  fortunes  of  heiresses,  and  the 
incomes  of  country  eentiemen. 

Mary  Redpyne's  fortune  has  been  very  accurately  stated ;  but  it  must 
be  rememberod  that  the  income  arising  from  such  an  amount  could  not 
well  be  more  than  three  or  four  tiiousand ;  and  merely  in  the  income  had 
her  husband  any  participation. 

It  had  been  arranged  tiiat  they  were  to  have  passed  the  autumn  on  a 
tour  through  Ireland,  and  to  have  taken  a  house  in  London  for  the 
season ;  and  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  one,  and  an  entire  novelty  in 
tiie  other,  which  made  Mary  look  forward  to  both  with  delight. 

But  Mr.  Pigott  was  suffLdentiy  acquainted  with  figures  to  know  that 
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his  election  having  involyed  him  in  certain  liabilities^  and  the  petition 
threatetiing  him  with  more,  he  must,  as  a  prudent  man,  make  economical 
arrangements. 

He  told  Mary,  therefore,  that  they  must  give  up  Ireland  at  once ;  and 
that,  till  parliament  met,  he  should  probably  pass  the  winter  either  at 
Stoke  or  on  the  Continent ;  ''for  jou  know,"  he  added,  ''that  it  is  only 
by  strict  economy  I  can  meet  the  expenses  we  have  incurred." 

Mary  had  never  been  used  to  "  strict  economy,"  and  did  not  like  it. 
At  her  father's  house  there  had  always  been  means  far  beyond  their 
wants — ^not  merely  plenty,  but  profusion.  With  all  her  generosity,  tooj 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  an  unceremonious,  and  not 
very  wise,  mode  of  disposing  of  money  that  was  her  own ;  but,  like  a 
true-hearted  woman,  she  submitted  without  a  murmur. 

Whatever  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  election,  Sir  Jonah  had  per- 
formed his  part  of  the  compact ;  and  he  looked  for  his  reward ;  nor  did 
Helen  seek  to  defer  what  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 

The  young  ladies  Camp  were  paying  her  a  morning  vint ;  and  Miss 
Camp,  under  the  influence  of  country  curiosity,  inquired  whether  Mrs. 
Pigott  had  not  had  a  party  on  the  evening  of  tne  nomination. 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  with  something  of  surprise  mingled  with  the  serious- 
ness and  depression  which  had  now  become  habitual. 

"  Because,"  continued  Miss  Camp,  "  Mrs.  Freelove  was  txying  to  get 
up  a  pic-nic,  in  order  that  we  might  all  be  brought  together  again  after 
the  election,  as  friends,  and  bury  (as  she  says)  our  little  difiFerences  in 
foTgetfulness,  and  it  would  have  ti&ken  place  before  this  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  bad  weather ;  and  I  had  sent  her  a  note  by  our  maid,  who  told 
me  that,  as  she  was  returning,  she  overtook  Mr.  Blake  Whitmbre  walk- 
ing slowly  from  Abbey  Grange.  Nobody  knew  that  he  was  in  Stoke ; 
but  I  desired  Sarah  to  make  inquiries,  and  I  found  that  he  had  been 
staying  a  night  or  two  at  his  father's.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  called 
upon  any  one.'* 

This  was  another  pang  added  to  the  many  which  Helen  Pigott  had 
sufiered;  but  she  saw  no  means  of  escaping  from  her  fiite. 

The  day  of  the  marriage  was  fixed,  and  one  person — ^perhaps  the  only 
one — looked  forward  to  it  with  unmitigated  pleasure. 

This  happy  individual  was  Miss  Annie  Larkin,  who  had  been  asked  to 
be  bridesmaid,  and  had  some  superstitious  shadowings-forth  of  destiny, 
which  told  her  that  the  performance  was  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  one 
ere  long,  in  which  she  was  herself  to  act  the  heroine. 

Sir  Jonah's  only  difficult  was  in  terminating  his  unfortunate  connexion 
with  Bessie  Barton*  She  had  always  told  him  that  she  cared  nothing  for 
herself;  that  she  was  willing  to  sacnfice  her  happmess  here  and  her  hones 
hereafter  to  her  affection  for  him,  but  that  she  could  not  disgprace  ner 
father  or  bring  shame  upon  her  o£bpring ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  tender- 
ness, she  had  obtained  from  him  a  written  promise  that,  if  ever  a  child 
was  bom  to  them,  he  would  marry  her.  The  event  was  now  probable, 
and  he  determined,  whatever  were  the  means  resorted  to^  ihat  this  paper 
should  be  given  up  to  him. 

He  had  spoken  to  her  upon  the  subject  frequently  in  vain,  and  was 
again  to  see  her  the  evenine  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Helen. 

"  Well,  Bessie,"  said  old  JSarton,  as  they  stood  at  the  door  of  their 
cottage,  "  and  where  are  you  going  this  evening?" 
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**  To  take  home  some  bandkerchiefe,  hAer,  lihat  I  baye  been  workxag 
at  the  oonien  for  the  new  family  on  the  other  side  die  common." 

*^  Good  night,  neighbour,  good  night !"  said  a  gruff  voice,  at  some 
little  distance. 

"  Who's  tibat,  Bessie?" 

<<  It's  only  Jim  DaneU,"  replied  his  daughter. 

'^  Ah  I  poor  Jim  1  he's  so  seldom  Inmself  that  he  must  not  be  sm^rised 
if  an  old  man,  who  has  onlj  one  of  his  senses  to  trust  to,  should  not 
always  know  him.  But  don't  go  yet,  Bessie.  Jim  Darrell  will  soon  be 
off  the  road :  his  bunness  doesn't  he  there,  so  let  him  pass  a  while.  Yon 
have  kept  out  of  harm's  way  yet,  and  I  hope  that  you'll  do  so  always." 

^  I  sometimes  wish,  fiftther,  that  I  was  out  of  this  world  altogether." 

"  Bessie,  my  child,"  cried  old  Barton,  ^  what  are  you  saying  ?  What 
would  become  of  your  poor  &ther  if  anything  should  happen  to  you  f" 

<<  Ay,"  said  bis  daughter,  ^*  it  is  for  your  sake  only  I  would  live.  But 
now  I  must  go  ;  by  this  time  Jim  Dairell  will  be  upon  the  moor.  Give 
me  your  blessing,  tether." 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  old  man.  And  Besoe  left 
their  cottage. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  it  she  was  joined  by  Sir  Jonah  Foster.  A 
little  iarther,  and  on  the  rade  opposite  to  Barton's  dwelHng,  a  mass  of 
rock  rose  close  to  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  which,  basined  in  the  rock  itself, 
lay  a  piece  of  deep,  daik  water,  about  twehe  feet  square,  caUed  Dead- 
man's  FooL 

As  they  approached  it,  Sir  Jonah  said : 

M I  am  astmii^ed,  Bessie,  that  yon  should  not  see  how  much  it  is  both 
for  your  interest  and  your  father's  that  you  should  give  me  up  diat  paper. 
It  was  neyer  intended  by  «ther  of  us  that  it  should  injure  me  in  the  way 
it  might  do  if  you  keep  it" 

'<  Perhaps,  Sir  Jonah,  it  may  never  injure  you.     I  may  die,  or  my 
infant  may  ^e — perhaps  both ;  but  if  it  lives,  it  shall  not  be  disgraced  by 
my  fault ;  it  flhall  at  Uatt  be  seen  that,  as  &r  as  I  could,  I  guaid^  against* 
its  shame,  and  the  paperwhidi  will  be  proc^  of  this  I  wUl  never  part  with 
while  I  live.     Nothing  on  earth  diall  sJter  my  determinatian." 

Sir  Jonah  fell  into  an  angry  silence. 

He  was  reported  to  have  said  in  his  youth — and  it  used  to  be  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  his  etevernesB — '^  I  would  not  allow  any  man  living  to  walk 
behind  me  on  the  edge  of  adeep  pit,  except  my  father,  and  I  should  keep 
a  very  sharp  look-out  even  upon  him." 

The  place  Ihej  were  approaching  may  have  brought  this  remark  to 
his  recollection. 

It  is  certain,  howefvr,  that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  came  to  his  meeting  wilh 
Bessie  with  no  worse  intention  thsen  to  deprive  her  of  the  only  means 
she  possessed  cf  palliating  her  guilt,  and  they  walked  on  till,  owing  to  an 
overflowing  of  water  into  the  road,  there  was  no  dry  path  lefit  but  the 
raised  edge  of  the  pool.  Their  fate  was  now  depending  upon  a  angle 
moment.  A  few  steps  only  and  the  danger  would  have  been  past ;  Irat 
the  tempter  had  chosen  his  time,  and  another  sinner  was  to  fidl  beneath 
his  power.  '.  There  must  have  been  something  suggestive  of  crime  in  the 
aspect  of  the  spot  itself.  The  blind  man's  child  was  still  immediately 
before  her  seducer^  loddng  sadly  on  the  groutid,  when^  *<  moved  and  in- 
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stigsted  Wih0  dayii,"  or  ftr  tie  moment  nwd,  seinng  her  V7  the  waist, 
he  BwBig  her  into  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  pit,  anS,  her  hands  heing 
entangled  in  her  doak,  she  sank  wiUiont  a  struggle ;  the  dark  waters 
ekMed  over  her  head,  and  soon  became  the  same  smooth,  black  sux&oe 
as  before. 

Himself  amaied  and  horrified  at  what  he  had  done,  Sir  Jonah  mored 
hastily  sway  in  the  direction  of  Knight's  Carey. 

But  his  guilt  was  not  unseen. 

Jim  Darren  was  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  abore  tiiem  when  Bessie 
and  Sir  Jonah  approached ;  and  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  well  for 
himself  that  he  should  be  discoTered,  he  had  hidden  himself  bdiind  a 
bosh  of  forae,  and  had  thus  been  an  nnpremeditated  witness  of  aJl  that 
had  passed.  Though  he  had  been  in  maoy  prepmatory  schools  of 
ginky  he  had  never  befere  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  hmnan 
life,  and  it  affected  him  probably  as  much  as  it  would  have  affected  a 
more  innocent  person. 

His  first  impulse  was  the  yery  natural  and  manly  one  of  rushing  to 
her  assistance.  But  the  rough  descent  from  his  place  of  concealment 
gave  him  time  for  reflection.  <^  And  what,"  he  muttered  to  himself  *^  if 
any  one  passes,  and  they  find  me  by  the  body  ?  Why,  dan^  it,  they'll 
say  Jmndeied  her,  and  J  shall  be  hanged  instead  of  he.  I^o,  no,  Sir 
Jonah,  as  matters  stand  I  have  you  in  my  grip ;  and  I  Aoold  be  a  fool  to 
kt  you  get  oat  of  it.** 

So  the  baser  influences  of  selfishness  and  revenge  trinmphed  over  poor 
humanity;  but  still  his  conscience  pulled  heavily  at  his  heart,  and  he 
trembled  like  a  guilty  man  as  he  ran  across  the  moor  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hunter's  Lodge. 

"  Brown  I"  he  cried,  addresnng  the  landlord  as  he  entered,  "  give  me 
a  quart  of  beer,  and  let  it  have  a  dash  of  something  strong.  '^  I'm 
rayther  flurried." 

Emptying  about  one«half  of  it  at  a  draught,  he  fell  into  a  reverie. 

''  What's  the  matter,  Jim  ?"  inquired  the  landlord. 

<'  What's  the  matter,  indeed  r  mused  Darrell ;  and,  finishing  his 
drink,  <<  Give  me,"  he  said,  "  another  quart  of  beer,  with  more  of  some- 
thing strong  than  the  last."  When  his  seeood  supply  was  nearly 
finished,  '*  ^d  now,  Mr.  Brown,"  he  oontinoed,  **  I  am  going  to  Old 
Bumphey,  the  constable,  to  lay  an  information  against  Sir  Jonah 
Foster." 

^^  An  information  for  what  V*  asked  the  landlord,  laughing. 

^'  Not  an  information  for  killing  a  hare,  Mr.  Brown ;  but — for  killing 
a  woman." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Lot  Sir  Jonah  Foster 
alone,  and  be  satisfied  if  he  lets  you  alone." 

"As  to  his  letting  me  alone,  Mr.  Brown,  he  wiU  never  do  it  when  he 
has  a  chance  of  laymghold  of  me.  Ifs  pull  devil  pull  baker  with  we; 
but  I  shall  have  my  revenge  upon  him  now.  IVe  often  threatened  him, 
and  iiyou  won't  stand  my  friend,  old  fellow.  111  be  off  to  Bumphey." 

Saying  which  he  darted  through  the  door  and  across  the  common, 
preserving  for  a  few  minutes  a  tolerably  straight  line.  By  the  time  he 
reached  Stoke  his  movements  were  less  regular,  and  he  descended  the 
street  leading  into  the  town  in  so  extiaordinary  »  manner  that  he  had 
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soon  a  crowd  of  children  and  idle  people  in  hia  train,  Ungiing  at  every 
lengthened  reel  he  made  from  side  to  side,  and  at  tiie  way  in  which  he 
generally  finished  it  hy  dropping  upon  one  knee,  and  gravely  steadying 
himself  for  a  fresh  start  And,  with  thb  retinue,  he  appeared  before  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bumphey. 

His  first  proceeding  was  suffidently  correct,  for  he  knocked  at  the  door ; 
and  the  constable,  cautious  from  long  experience,  opened  a  window,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted* 

<<  I  come  to  tell  you,"  roared  Darrell,  <<  that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  has 
committed  murder.'* 

Here  there  was  a  great  laugh;  and  an  old  woman  called  out : 

**  No,  Jim,  he  only  means  to ;  for  it's  as  bad  as  murder  to  foroe  that 
poor  young  girl  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  so  sad  about  it." 

**  Go  alMut  your  business,  sir — go  about  your  business ;  go  home,  sir," 
said  the  constable. 

**  Go  about  my  business,  Mr.  Bumphey  ?**  cried  Jim.  <<  I  tell  you  what 
it  is — Sir  Jonah  Foster  ha^  committed  murder" 

"  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Darrell,"  said  the  constable,  <'  if 
you  keep  up  ibis  disturbance  before  my  house,  or  anywhere  else,  FU  lock 
you  up  as  a  '  drunk  and  disorderly.'  "  ^ 

By  thb  time  some  of  Darrell's  special  associates  had  joined  the  crowd ; 
and  knowing  that  the  constable  bore  him  no  good-will,  and  that  a  man 
in  custody  on  one  charge  very  often  makes  awkward  disclosures  as  to 
others — ^particularly  when  he  is  not  sober — they  led  him  away,  almost 
unable  to  articulate,  and  left  him  sleeping  in  hb  loft. 
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BY  O.  W.  THOBKBUET. 

OvEB  meadows  nurple  flowered. 
Throng  the  daik.  lanes  oak  embowered, 
Orer  commons  diy  and  brown, 
Tkrouffh  the  silent  red-roofed  town. 
Past  the  reapers  and  the  sheaves. 
Over  white  roads  strewn  with  leayes, 
Past  the  gipsies'  ragged  tent. 
Bode  we  to  the  Tournament. 

Over  dover  wet  with  dew. 
Whence  the  skylark,  startled,  flew. 
Through  brown  fallows  whero  the  hare 
Leapt  up  from  its  subtle  lair, 
Past  the  mill-stream  and  the  reeds 
Where  the  stately  heron  feeds, 
By  the  warren's  sunny  wall, 
Where  the  dry  leaves  shake  and  fall. 
By  the  hall's  ancestral  trees. 
Bent  and  writhing  in  the  breeze. 
Bode  we  all  with  one  intend 
Gaily  to  the  Tournament. 
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Golden  spaikles,  flashing  gem. 
Lit  the  robes  of  each  of  them. 
Cloak  of  Telvet,  robe  of  silk. 
Mantles  snowy  white  as  m&, 
Bings  npon  our  bridle  hand. 
Jewels  on  onr  belt  and  band. 
Bells  upon  the  golden  reins. 
Tinkling  spurs  and  shining  chains— 
In  such  merry  train  we  went 
Biding  to  the  Tournament. 

Laughing  voices^  scraps  of  song, 
Lusty  music  loud  and  strong, 
Bustling  of  the  banners  blowing. 
Whispers  as  of  rivers  flowing. 
Whistle  of  the  hawks  we  bore 
As  they  rise  and  as  they  soar. 
Now  and  then  a  clash  of  drums 
As  the  rabble  louder  hums, 
Now  and  then  a  burst  of  horns 
Sounding  over  brooks  and  bourns. 
As  in  merry  guise  we  went 
Biding  to  tne  Tournament. 

There  were  abbots  fat  and  sleek. 
Nuns  in  couples,  pale  and  meek, 
Jugglers  tossing  cups  and  knives. 
Yeomen  with  their  buxom  wives. 
Pages  playing  with  the  curls 
Of  the  ros;^  village  girls. 
Grizzly  kmghts  with  faces  scarred. 
Staring  through  their  visors  barred. 
Huntsmen  cheering  with  a  shout 
At  the  wild  stag  breaking  out. 
Harper,  stately  as  a  kin^. 
Touching  now  and  then  a  string. 
As  our  revel  laughing  went 
To  the  solemn  Tournament. 

Charger  with  the  massy  ches^ 
Eoam-spots  fleckin^^  mane  and  breast. 
Pacing  stately,  pawing  ground, 
PrettiDg  for  the  trumpet's  sound. 
White  and  sorrel,  roan  and  bay. 
Dappled,  spotted,  black,  and  grey, 
Paffieys  snowy  as  the  dawn, 
Ponies  sallow  as  the  fawn. 
All  together  neighing  went 
Trampling  to  the  Tournament. 


Long  hair  scattered  in  the  wind, 
CurS  that  flew  a  yard  behind, 
Fla^  that  struggled  like  a  bird 
Chamed  and  restive,  not  a  word 
But  half  buried  in  a  laugh ; 
And  the  lance's  gilded  staff 
Shaking  when  the  bearer  shook 
At  the  jester's  merry  look, 
jVbr.— VOL.  cv.  NO.  ccccxix. 
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As  he  griiiB  vpoa  Us  mule* 
Like  aB  vrohin  karing  aebool. 
Shaking  bMhk,  (oflsing  beU% 
At  the  neiTj  jeit  be  tdi8»"— 
So  in  happy  Bux)d  we  went 
Laughing  to  the  Xonmameftt. 

What  a  bustle  at  the  inn. 
What  a  stir  without— within; 
Pilling  flaffons,  brimming  bowls 
For  a  nundred  thirsty  souls ; 
Froth  in  snow-flakes  flowing  down 
From  the  pitcher  bis  and  brown» 
While  the  tankards  tuim  and  bubble 
With  the  balm  for  human  trouble; 
How  the  maiden  coyly  sips. 
How  the  yeoman  wipes  his  lips. 
How  the  old  knight  drains  the  cup 
Slowly  and  with  calmness  up. 
And  the  abbot,  with  a  prayer. 
Fills  the  silver  goblet  rare, 
Praying  to  the  saints  for  strength 
As  he  holds  it  at  arm's  length; 
How  the  jester  spins  the  bowl 
On  his  thumb,  then  quaffs  the  whok; 
How  the  pompous  steward  bends. 
And  bows  to  half  a  dozen  friends. 
As  in  thirsty  mood  we  went 
Dusty  to  the  Touxnament. 

Then  again  the  country  over 
ThroQ^  the  stubble  and  the  dorer, 

Where  the  road^ust  clogs  imd  clings 
To  the  peaii-leaf  of  the  rose, 
Where  the  tawdry  nightshade  bbws. 
And  the  bramble  twines  its  chains 
Through  the  sunny  villa^  lanes, 
Where  the  thistle  sheds  its  seed, 
And  the  goldfinch  loves  to  feed. 
By  the  nmestone  green  with  moss, 
.  By  the  broken  wayside  cross, 
In  a  merry  band  we  went 
Shouting  to  the  Tournament. 

Pilgrims  with  their  hood  and  cowl« 
Pursy  burghers  cheek  by  jowl. 
Archers  with  the  peacock  s  wing 
Fitting  to  the  waxen  string. 
Pedlars  with  their  pack  ai^  bags. 
Beggars  with  their  coloured  rags, 
Silent  monks,  whose  stony  eyes 
Best  trance-like  upon  the  skies. 
Children  sleeping  at  the  breast. 
Merchants  from  the  distant  West, 
All  in  gay  confusion  went 
To  the  royal  Tournament. 

Players  with  the  painted  face 
And  a  drunken  man's  grimace. 
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Grooms  who  praise  their  raw-boned  steeds, 

Old  wives  telliD|;  maple  beads, — 

The  blackbirds  from  the  hedges  broke, 

The  black  crows  from  the  beeches  croak. 

The  glossy  swallow  in  dismay 

From  the  mill-stream  fled  away, 

The  angry  swan,  with  raffled  breast. 

Frowned  upon  her  osier  nest, 

The  wren  hopped  restless  on  the  brakes 

The  otter  maae  the  sedges  shake. 

The  butterfly  before  our  rout 

Flew  like  a  blossom  blown  about. 

The  coloured  leaves,  a  globe  of  fife. 

Spun  round  and  scattered  as  in  strife. 

Sweeping  down  the  narrow  lane 

Like  the  slant  shower  of  the  lain, 

The  hA  in  terror  from  the  sod 

Flew  up  and  straight  appealed  to  God^ 

As  a  noisy  band  we  went 

Trotting  to  the  Tournament. 

But  when  we  saw  the  holy  town. 

With  its  lirer  and  its  down. 

Then  the  drums  began  to  beat 

To  the  cadence  of  oar  feety 

And  the  flutes  piped  mellow  and  sweet; 

Then  the  deep  and  full  bassoon 

Mnrmured  like  a  wood  in  June, 

And  the  fifes,  so  sharp  and  bleak. 

All  at  once  began  to  speak ; 

Hear  the  trumpets  clear  and  loud, 

Foll-tcMigued,  eloquent,  and  prood* 

And  the  dulcimer  that  lan^ 

Through  such  wild  and  plamtive  changes ; 

Meny  sounds  the  jesters  shawm. 

To  our  gladness  ^ving  form ; 

And  the  shepherd's  chalumeau, 

Eich  and  solt,  and  sad  and  low; 

And  the  bagpipes  squeak  and  groiiL'-^ 

Every  herdsman  has  his  own ; 

So  in  measured  step  we  went 

Pacing  to  the  Tournament. 

All  at  once  the  chimes  broke  oat. 
And  we  hear  the  townsmen  shout, 
Whil6  the  harps  with  nngin^  diime 
Keep  measured  harmony  ana  time. 
And  the  morns-dancers'  bells 
Tinkled  in  the  grassy  dells ; 
When  the  cymbal's  stricken  brass 
Echoed  down  the  mountain  pass. 
And  the  thunder  from  the  tow^ 
Adds  its  sound  of  doom  and  power. 
As  the  cannon's  loud  salute 
For  a  moment  made  us  mute. 
Then  again  the  kugh  and  joke 
On  the  startled  silence  broke  ;— 
Thus  in  merry  mood  we  went 
Laughing  to  the  Tournament. 
z2 
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MILMCENT  AND  PHILIP  CBANE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^<  THE  UNHOLT  WISH.'' 


The  day  had  been  wet  and  dreary,  fit  emblem  of  its  month,  Norember ; 
and  as  the  eyenrng  postman  splashed  through  the  mud,  on  his  rounds  in 
a  certain  suburb  of  a  manufi&cturing  town  in  England,  the  &milj  groups 
looked  from  their  warm,  cosy  sittine-rooms,  and  said  they  would  mhear 
he  had  his  walk  than  they,  in  the  wmtry  weather. 

He  left  letters  at  many  of  the  houses,  but  not  at  all,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  the  nuumiacturing  districts  of  the  town ;  and  whilst  he  is  knock* 
ing  at  one  door,  that  of  a  well-kept,  pretty  house  standing  in  a  small 
garden,  let  us  glance  into  its  front  parlour,  preceding,  by  a  minute,  the 
letter  that  will  soon  be  there. 

The  family  are  at  dinner  there.  Two  ladies  only.  One,  young  still, 
and  handsome,  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  other,  much  younger 
and  equally  well-looking,  though  in  a  different  style,  sits  opposite  to  her, 
fiunng  the  window.  Surely  they  cannot  be  mother  and  child!  It  is 
not  only  that  there  appears  scarcely  sufficient  contrast  in  the  age,  but 
they  are  so  totally  unlike  in  fiice,  rorm,  and  expression ;  the  elder  all  fire 
and  pride,  the  younger  all  grace  and  sweetness.  No,  they  are  only  st^ 
mother  and  daughter. 

<<Make  haste,  Nancy,"  said  the  young  lady  to  the  servant  in  waiting, 
**  there's  the  postman  coming  here.** 

Her  accent  was  gay  and  joyful :  she  expected,  perhaps,  some  pleasant 
news,  poor  girl ;  and  the  maid  left  the  room  widi  alacrity. 

<(  For  me  ?"  she  questioned,  as  the  girl  returned  with  a  letter. 

*^  Not  for  you,  miss,''  was  the  servant's  answer.     <^  For  my  mistress." 

She  put  the  letter  on  the  tablecloth  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Crane,  and 
the  latter  laid  down  the  spoon  with  which  she  was  eating  some  gioond- 
rice  pudding,  and  took  it  up. 

''  Who  is  it  firom,  mamma?" 

^*  How  can  I  tell,  Millicent|  before  it  is  opened?  It  looks  like  some 
business  letter ;  or  a  circular.  A  large-sized  sheet  of  blue  paper,  aad  no 
envelope.     It  can  wait.    Will  you  take  some  more  pudding?" 

"Philip  sometimes  writes  on  those  business  sheets,"  cried  Miss  Ciane, 
eagerly.     '<  Is  it  his  handwriting,  mamma?" 

**  Philip !  nothing  but  Philip !  Your  thoughts  are  for  ever  running 
upon  him.  I  ask  you  about  pudding,  and  you  reply  with  Philip! 
Were  I  Mr.  Craufora,  I  should  be  jealous." 

**  No  more,  thank  you,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  younger  lady,  while 
a  smile  and  a  bright  blush  rose  to  her  candid  &ce.  '^  Mamma,  you  have 
never  appreciated  Philip,"  she  proceeded  to  say.  But  the  elder  lady  had 
opened  her  letter,  and  was  deep  in  its  contents. 

<<  Nancy,"  cried  out  Mrs.  Crane,  in  a  sharp,  hasty  tone,  as  she  folded 
the  letter  together,  in  what  seemed  a  movement  of  anger,  ^'take  all 
away,  and  put  the  dessert  on.  No  cheese  for  me  to-day,  and  Miss 
Millicent  does  not  care  for  it.  Be  quick :  I  want  the  room  deared. 
Rbg  for  Harriet  to  help  you." 
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In  Mn.  Crane's  impatient  moods  she  brooked  no  dilatory  senring,  and 
the  domestics  knew  it.  So  that  her  wish,  in  this  instance,  was  executed 
with  all  despatch,  and  she  and  her  step-daughter  were  left  alone  together. 

**  I  have  never  appreciated  Philip^  you  say,"  she  began,  as  the  door 
closed.  ^'  Not  as  you  do,  I  am  aware.  I  have  always  told  you,  Milli- 
cent,  that  your  exalted  opinion  of  him,  your  exaggerated  love,  would 
some  time  receive  a  check.    This  letter  is  from  his  employers." 

'^  Yee  I"  hentated  Millicent,  for  there  was  something  hard  and  defiant 
and  triumphant  in  her  step-mother's  accent  and  words,  and  it  terrified 
her. 

^'  He  has  been  robbing  them,  and  has  now  decamped.  They  warn  me 
to  give  him  up  to  justice  if  he  should  come  hiding  here." 

In  the  first  shock  of  this  terrible  assertion,  MiUicent  Crane  gasped  for 
breath,  so  that  the  impassioned  denial  she  sought  to  utter  would  not 
come.  For  her  confidence  in  her  brother  was  strong,  and  her  heart 
whispered  to  her  that  the  accusation  was  not  true.  4 

^^  There  is  some  mistake,**  she  said,  recovering  her  agitation,  and 
speaking  quite  calmly. 

^<  Read  the  letter,"  returned  Mrs.  Crane,  pushing  it  over  the  table 
towards  her :  and  Millicent  read,  and  her  confidence  and  her  hope  died 
away. 

When  MiUicent  Crane  had  been  ten  and  her  brother  eight,  they  were 
left  motherless.  Mr.  Crane,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  married  again,  a 
young  wife.  She  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  two  children,  or  they  to  her. 
She  used  to  say  to  lookers-on  that  they  were  so  wrapt  up  in  each  other 
they  had  no  love  to  give  to  her.  But  the  children,  themselves,  knew 
that  their  new  mother  disliked  them,  in  her  inmost  heart ;  that  had  they 
loved  her,  with  a  true  and  entire  love,  she  could  never  have  returned  it 
— ^for  who  so  quick,  as  children,  in  detecting  where  their  affections  may 
securely  be  placed  ?  To  an  open  rupture  with  the  children  she  never 
came,  as  she  might  have  done  had  a  family  of  her  own  been  bom  to  her. 
She  encouraged  herself  in  her  antipathy  to  the  children,  and  towards 
Philip  it  grew  into  a  positive  hatred.  He  was  a  generous,  high-spirited, 
but  tiresome  boy,  as  boys,  who  are  worth  anything,  are  apt  to  be. 
He  kept  the  house  in  commotion,  and  the  drawing-room  in  a  litter, 
spinning  tops  on  its  carpet,  and  breaking  its  windows  with  his  india- 
rubber  ball.  'Mrs.  Crane  was  perpetually  slipping  upon  marbles,  and 
treacherous  hooks  and  fishing-tackle  were  wont  to  entangle  themselves  in 
her  stockings  and  feet.  She  invoked  no  end  of  storms  on  his  head,  and 
the  boy  would  gather  his  playthings  together  and  decamp  with  them ; 
but,  the  next  day,  they,  or  others  more  troublesome,  would  be  lying 
about  again.  What  provoked  Mrs.  Crane  worse  than  all  was,  that  she 
could  not  put  Philip  out  of  temper.  When  she  attacked  him  with  pas- 
sionate anger,  he  replied  by  a  laugh  and  a  merry  word,  sometimes  an 
impertinent  one,  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  avowed,  Philip  was  not  always 
deferent  towards  his  step-mother.  She  had  the  ear  of  their  fiither,  not 
they;  and  she  got  the  children  put  to  school.  Millicent  was  eighteen 
and  Philip  sixteen  before  they  returned  home,  and  then  Mr.  Crane  waa 
dead,  and  the  money,  which  ought  to  have  been  theirs,  was  left  to  the 
widow  for  her  life,  and  to  them  afterwards — and  she  but  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  older  than  they  were!    Mrs.  Crane  was  charged  to  pay 
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them  6011  a  year  each,  duxiDg  her  life ;  an  additional  fi%  to  Philip  till 
be  attained  the  agpe  of  twenty-one,  then  to  oease ;  and  MUlioent  was  to 
have  her  home  with  her  step-mother,  unless  removed  from  it  by 
Buurriage. 

'<  It's  a  wioked  wiU,"  barst  forth  Philip,  in  the  hdght  o£  his  indigna- 
tion ;  ^'  my  father  must  hare  lost  his  senses  before  he  made  sack*" 

'<  We  mnst  make  die  best  of  it,  Philip,**  whispered  his  gentle  aster, 
soothingly ;  "  it  is  done,  and  there  is  no  remedy.  Tou  shall  haye  my  50/. 
as  well  as  yonr  own.     I  shall  not  want  it." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Millicent,"  returned  the  boy.  "  You'll  want 
your  60^  for  clothes  and  pocket-money:  do  you  flatter  yoaiself  that  de- 
ceitful old  crocodile  will  furnish  them  ?  And  if  she  did,  do  you  think  I 
would  take  the  paltry  pittance  from  you  ?" 

Philip  said  he  would  go  to  sea,  but  MilUcent  cried  and  sobbed,  and 
entreated  that  he  would  not :  for  she  possessed  that  dread  of  a  s^-life, 
indigenous  in^many  women;  and  Philip,  who  loyed  her  dearly^  yielded 
to  her.  Then  he  said  he  would  go  into  the  army ;  but  where  was  his 
commission  to  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Crane  declined  to  fbnush  £imds  f<Mr  it 
At  length  an  old  friend  of  his  father's  obtained  for  him  an  admisdon  into 
one  of  the  London  banking-houses.  He  was  then  seventeen ;  but  he 
was  not  to  expect  a  salary  for  ever  so  long  a  period  after  admission^  and 
his  100/.  a  year  was  all  he  had  to  keep  him,  in  every  way.  Enough, 
too !  as  Mn.  Crane  said,  and  as  many  others  may  say.  Yefl^  amply 
enough ;  wdien  a  young  man  has  the  moral  strength  to  resist  expensive 
temptations,  but  yery  little  to  encounter  those  which  bubble  up  in  the 
vortex  of  a  London  life.  From  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  about  whidi 
hour  he  left  business,  was  Philip  Crane  his  own  master,  wMaui  a  kame^ 
save  his  solitaiy  lodgings,  and  mthout  relatives.  Friends  (as  they  are 
so  called)  he  made  for  himself,  but  they  were  friends  that  he  had  better 
have  been  without ;  for  they  were  mostly  young  men  of  expesuire  haUtSy 
and  of  means  superior  to  his.  As  the  years  went  on,  d^t  oana ;  am** 
barrassment  came ;  despair  came ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  vras  on  his 
twenty-second  'birthday,  Philip  Crane  took  what  did  not  bekmg  to  him, 
and  detection  followed.  Hence  the  letter  which  the  reader  has  seen 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Crane  by  the  firm,  in  which  they  gave  yen!  to  tiie 
fslness  of  their  indignation. 

Millicent  sat  with  her  eyes  and  thoughts  concentred  on  the  letter  ;  and 
a  slow  oonviction  of  its  truth  came  to  her.  '^  Oh  PhiUp  I  Philip  T  she 
wailed  forth,  <*  anything  but  this !  I  would  have  vrorked  to  save  you 
from  dishonour—I  would  have  died  to  save  you  from  crime.  Mra  Crane! 
mamma  I  what  he  has  taken  must  be  instantiy  replaced*" 

"  Not  by  me,"  was  the  harsh  reply.  "You  will  neyer  find  me  offer- 
ing a  premium  for  theft.  He  deserves  punishment^  and  I  trust  he  will 
meet  it  If  he  attempts  to  come  here,  I  shall  assuredly  give  him  vp  to 
justice.'* 

Millicent  did  not  answer,  did  not  remonstrate,  but  sat  wiih  her  head 
bowed  in  her  clasped  hands.  She  knew  how  resolute  was  Mrs.  Crane, 
where  her  dislike  was  conoemed,  and  she  knew,  now,  diat  she  hated 
Philip:  she  had  long  suspected  it.  A  knock  at  the  house  door  aroused 
Millioent. 

**  Mamma,"  she  exehmnedy  starting  up^  *^  that  is  Mr.  Qeanfind*    He 
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must  be  told  this.  Perhaps — ^when  he  knows — he  will  not  I  am  going 
up-stairsy"  she  added,  more  hurriedly,  as  she  heard  a  servant  adyancing 
to  admii  die  visitor.     ^'  Do  you  tell  him." 

How  many  phases  of  thought  pass  through  the  mind  in  an  instant  of 
time  !  In  the  interval  of  Millicent's  escaping  from  the  room,  and  Mr< 
Crauferd's  entrance  to  it,  Mrs.  Crane  had  run  over  tilie  matter  with  her- 
self and  taken  her  resolution.  She  would  not  tell  Mr.  Grauford.  He 
was  oa  the  point  (within  a  few  months,  for  it  was  to  be  in  spring)  of 
mazriage  with  Mulicent:  she  desired  the  latter  married  with  aU  her 
keart  and  wish,  and  certainly  she  would  not  give  information,  of  any 
kind,  which  mfjriit  tend  to  stop  that  marriage.  Mrs.  Crane  was  a  vain 
woman,  fond  of  admiration :  her  head  had  latterly  been  running  on  the 
poaaibiHiy  of  a  second  marriage,  and  she  wanted  Millicent  gone,  that 
herself  and  her  movements  might  be  left  without  encumbrance. 
.  Mr.  Craofoord  entered,  a  gentlemanly  man  of  about  thirty.  His  manners 
were  pleasing,  and  his  countenance  was  handsome,  but  its  chief  expression 
was  that  of  resolute  pride.  He  was  in  business  with  his  father,  a  flourish- 
ing manufacturer  dF  the  town,  and  was  much  attached  to  Millicent. 
People  said  how  fortunate  she  had  been,  what  a  desirable  man  he  was, 
and  what  a  good  match. 

He  sat  with  Mrs.  Crane  the  whole  evening,  and  took  tea  wilih  her. 
Millicent  never  came  down.  Mrs.  Crane  told  lum  Millicent  was  not  weU, 
and,  Am  believed,  had  retired  to  rest.  When  he  left  the  house,  Millicent 
eama  shivering  into  the  parlour,  and  crept  close  to  the  fire>  for  she  wa9 
very  cold. 

"  Mamma,  how  is  it?     What  does  he  say  ?" 

**  Miilioent,"  said  the  elder  lady,  turning  away  her  foce,  which  was 
blushing  hotly  for  hef  untruth,  to  tell  which  was  not  one  of  Mrs.  Ciane's 
firequent  foults,  '^  it  will  make  no  difference  in  Mr,  Crauford's  attenti6ns 
towards  yon.  He  must  feel  the  degradation  Philip  has  brought,  but  he 
will  not  visit  it  on  you — ^upon  one  condition.'' 

^^What  condition?"  asked  Millicent,  raising  her  eyes  to  her  M^ 
mother*. 

'*That  you  never  speak  of  your  brother  to  him;  tlutt  yon  never, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  allude  to  him  in  hb  presence;  and  should  Mr. 
Crauford,  in  a  moment  of  for&^etfulness,  mention  Philip's,  name  before 
you,  that  you  will  not  notice  it,  but  tun^  the  conversation  to  another 
subject. 

^*And  is  this  restriction  to  continue  after  our  marriage?'  inquired 
MiUioent 

*<  I  know  nodiing  about  that.  When  people  are  married  they  sOon 
find  oat  what  matters  iiiey  may,  or  may  not,  enter  upon  with  each  other. 
it  is  oiqugh,  MilEcent,  that  you  observe  it  for  the  present." 

"  It  is  no  difficult  restriction,"  mused  Millicent  *'  For  what  could  I 
have  to  tay  now  about  Philip  that  I  should  wish  to  talk  of  to  him?" 
She  laid  her  head  against  tne  side  marble  of  the  mantelpiece  as  she 
spoke,  and  a  sort  of  half-sigh,  half-moan  escaped  her.  Mrs.  Crane  looked 
at  her  trobUed  oountenanee,  at  her  eyes  dosed  in  pain,  at  the  silent  tears 
trickling  down.  *^  And  for  an  ungrateful  rake  r*  she  contemptuously 
imerBcu 
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The  weeks  went  on,  seyeral,  and,  with  them,  the  preparations  for 
Millicent  Crane's  maniage  with  Mr.  Crauford.  For  once^— rare  oocor- 
renoe ! — it  was  a  union  of  love,  and  Miilicent's  happiness  would  ha^e 
been  undouded  but  for  the  agitating  suspense  she  was  in  about  her 
brother.  His  hiding-place  had  not  been  traced,  but  it  was  the  o^nnion 
of  the  banking-firm  tnat  he  had  escaped  to  America.  And  there  they 
quietly  suffered  him  to  remain,  for  his  defalcation  had  not  been  great--- 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  go  to  the  ezpease  and  trouble  of  tracking  him 
out  there.  Miilicent's  days  were  anxious  and  her  nights  weary :  she 
loved  this  brother  with  a  lively,  enduring  love  :  like  as  a  mother  clings 
to  her  child,  so  did  IMQllicent  cling  to  him.  She  pictured  him  wandering 
the  earth,  homeless,  friendless,  destitute ;  overwhelmed  with  remorse  for 
she  knew  that  an  honourable  nature,  like  Philip's,  could  not  commit  a 
crime  and  then  forget  it ;  or  she  pictured  him  revelling  with  dissolute 
companions,  sinking  deeper  into  sin,  day  by  day.  Before  Mr.  Crauford 
alone  she  strove  to  appear  cheerful  and  happy,  not  wishing  lum,  after 
his  restriction,  to  think  she  dwelt  too  much  on  this  erring  brother. 

One  day,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  she  was  walking  unaooom- 
panied  into  the  town,  when  a  man,  dressed  loosely  in  the  garb  of  a 
scdlor,  wearing  a  lar£;e,  shabby  pilot-jacket,  and  mtn  hufl;e  black  whis- 
kers, stepped  up  to  her  and  put  a  note  into  her  hand  witibout  speaking, 
toudied  his  hat,  and  disappeared  down  a  side-street  Millicent,  mudi 
surprised,  stared  after  the  man,  and  opened  it. 

'<  Mt  bear  Sister, — Come  to  me  this  evening  at  dusk,  if  you  can 
do  so  without  suspicion  at  home.  I  have  been  days  on  the  watch,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  speech  of  you.  I  am  now  wriling  this,  hoping 
to  give  it  you,  if  not  to-day,  some  other.  Be  very  cautious :  the  police 
are  no  doubt  on  the  look-out  for  me  here,  as  they  have  been  in  London. 
I  am  at  24,  Port-street :  the  house  is  mean  and  low,  and  you  must  come 
up  to  the  top  stoiy,  and  enter  the  door  on  your  right  hand.  Will  you 
dare  ibis  for  my  sake  ? 

Millicent  had  unconsciously  stood  still  while  she  read  the  note,  and 
her  face  was  turning  as  white  as  death.  So  intent  was  she  as  not  to 
perceive  Mr.  Crauford,  who  happened,  by  iU-luck,  to  be  passing  through 
the  street — an  unusual  part  of  the  town  for  him  to  be  in,  at  that  hour  of 
the  day.  He  crossed  over  the  road,  and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder, 
and  jy&llicent,  whose  head  was  full  of  officers  of  justice  looking  after 
Philip,  positively  screamed  in  alarm,  and  crumpled  the  note  up  in  her 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom. 

'^What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Mr.  Crauford,  looking  at  her  in 
astonishment. 

**  I  thought — I — is  it  only  you  ?"  stammered  Millicent  • 

"Only  me!  Whom  did  you  expect  it  was?  What  has  happened, 
Millicent,  to  driye  away  your  colour,  like  this?  VHiat  is  that  letter 
you  have  just  hidden,  with  as  much  terror  as  if  it  were  a  fi)iged 
bank-note  ?" 
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*'  The  letter's — ^DOthiDg/'  she  gasped,  her  teeth  chatteriag  with  agita- 
tion and  fright. 

"  It  must  he  something,"  persisted  Mr.  Crauford.  '<  I  saw  a  sailor- 
fdlow  come  up  and  give  it  you.     Yeiy  strange  I" 

<'  Indeed  it  is  nothing/'  repeated  Millicent — '*  nothing  that  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Do  you  want  to  make  me  jealous,  Millicent  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  she  might  take  for  either  jest  or  earnest. 

^*  I  will  tell  you  all  ahout  it  some  time,"  she  said,  endeavouring  to  as- 
sume a  careless,  playful  tone.     "  I  promise  it,  Richard." 

He  left  her  as  she  spoke,  for  he  was  in  pursuit  of  hasty  business,  but 
as  he  walked  on  he  pondered  over  what  he  had  seen,  and  Mllicent's 
agitation ;  and  repeated  to  himself  that  it  was  ^'  very  strange." 

Evenbg  came,  and  Millicent,  arrayed  in  the  plainest  garb  she  could 
muster,  a  cloth  cloak  and  dark  winter  bonnet,  and  making  an  excuse  to 
Mrs.  Crane  that  she  was  going  to  spend  an  hour  with  some  friends  who 
Kved  near,  started  forth  to  meet  her  brother.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
the  locality  of  the  street  he  had  mentioned,  Port-street,  but  never  re- 
membered to  have  been  in  it ;  for  though  not  what  might  be  considered 
a  decidedly  disreputable  street,  it  was  tenanted  by  the  very  poor,  and 
partly  let  out  in  low  lodging-houses.  As  she  turned  rapidly  into  i^  she 
saw,  by  the  light  of  the  dim  evening,  that  it  was  an  unwholesome,  dirty 
street,  garbage  and  offal  lying  about,  in  company  of  half-naked  children ; 
squalid  men  were  smoking  pipes,  and  women  with  uncombed  hair,  tat- 
tered clothing,  and  loud,  angry  tongues,  stood  by  them.  Millicent  drew 
her  black  veil  tighter  over  her  face  as  she  peered  out  for  No.  24. 

To  turn  into  the  house  and  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  Peeping  out  of  the  door  indicated,  and  holding  a  light  in 
his  hand,  was  the  same  man  who  had  given  her  the  note.  He  retreated 
into  the  room  before  Millicent,  and  held  the  door  open  for  her.  She 
stood  in  hesitation. 

<<  Millicent,  don't  you  know  me  ?"  he  whispered,  pulling  her  in  and 
bolting  the  door  behind  her.  And  whilst  she  was  thinking  that  it  could 
not  be  Philip,  she  saw  that  it  was.  For  one  single  instant  he  took  off  the 
black  curls,  like  a  sailor's,  and  the  false  black  whiskers ;  and  his  own 
auburn  hair,  his  fair  face,  with  its  open,  gay  expression  and  its  fresh 
colour,  appeared  to  view. 

'<Oh  Philip!  Philip!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears,  'Hhat  it 
should  come  to  this !" 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  told  her  all.  How  the  temptations  of  his 
London  life  had  overwhelmed  him,  its  embarrassments  had  drowned  his 
reason  and  his  honour,  and,  in  a  fatal  moment  of  despair,  he  had  taken  a 
bank-note  which  he  could  not  replace.  Not  for  an  hour  since  had  he 
known  peace,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  disgrace  to  her  of  having  her 
only  brother  at  the  felon's  bar,  he  should  twenty  times  over  have  given 
himself  up  to  justice.  He  had  been  in  hiding  ever  since,  in  poverty,  and 
was  now  in  scanty  clothing,  for  his  clothes,  what  few  he  brought  with 
him  when  he  took  flight,  had  gone,  article  after  article,  to  procure  food. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  country  for  Australia,*  if  Millicent 

*  Not  at  that  period  proved  to  be  the  land  of  gold,  which  it  has  been  since. 
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could  help  him  with  the  paaBage-money,  the  lowest  azuoont  that  the 
lowest  passenger  could  be  conveyed  for,  and  clothe  him  with  a  few  neoea- 
saries  tar  the  Toyage. 

"  I  would  not  ask  it,  MUlioent,"  he  said,  ^*  for  I  do  not  deterye  help 
from  you ;  I  would  not,  on  my  word  of  honour,  but  that  that  country 
holds  out  a  hope  of  my  redeeming  what  I  have  done ;  and  for  your  sake, 
if  not  for  my  own,  I  would  eodeavoor  to  redeem  the  past  and  atone  for 
it,  for  I  well  know  the  severe  trial  this  has  been  to  you.  Large  fortunes 
are  made  there  by  the'  cultivation  of  land--*-don't  look  incredulous,  and 
stop  me,  Millicent,  they  are.  If  I  can  gtun  money,  my  first  step  shall 
be  to  refund  what  I  took,  and  perhaps  in  time,  it  may  be — in  time,  Milli- 
cent— you  may  acknowledge  a  brother  again.  Should  this  luck  not  be 
mine,  I  can  at  least  there  work  honestly  for  the  bread  I  eat,  work  and 
rough  it — ^and  I  have  had  enough  of  crime.  Here  work  is  denied  me, 
for  I  may  not  show  myself  in  the  faoe  of  day." 

Milhcent,  good,  forgiving,  and  full  of  love,  promised,  with  alacrity,  all 
he  wished.  She  had  not  the  money  at  command,  but  determined  to 
procure  it.  After  her  own  wants  were  supplied  out  of  her  yearly  50^ 
she  had  always  forwarded  the  remainder  to  Philip,  and  latterly  her  spare 
cash  had  been  spent  in  making  preparations  for  her  wedding* 

^^  I  will  come  here  again  to-morrow  evening,  Philip,"  she  said,  "  and 
bring  what  I  can  with  me  that  you  may  be  gettmg  some  clothes  toeether.  • 
I  will  get  it  you  all  in  a  few  days,     is-— is  there  nowhere  ebe  uat  we 
could  meet  instead  of  here  ?" 

^<  Of  course  there's  not,"  he  answered.  <<  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be 
seen  meeting  in  the  street,  lest  the  officers  catch  the  soent  Nothing  will 
harm  you  here,  my  darling  sister.  If  the  house  is  poor,  it  is  honest;  and 
the  way  to  it,  though  filthy  with  poverty,  is  not  depraved." 

"  No,  no,  there's  nothing  to  harm  me,"  she  pleasantly  acquiesced.  "  I 
will  be  here  again  to-morrow  night,  Philip." 

The  next  evening,  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  Millicent.  She  was 
invited,  without  Mrs.  Crane,  to  take  tea  at  a  frioid's  house,  and  nothing 
would  be  easier,  she  thought,  than  to  go  out  ostensibly  to  pay  the  visity 
and  run  first  to  Philip.  So  she  attired  herself  in  the  same  dark  doak 
and  bonnet,  and  when  ready,  went  in  to  say  adieu  to  Mrs.  Crane. 

^^  You  are  going  very  early  I"  exclaimed  the  latter.  "  And  what  a 
dowdy  you  have  made  of  yourself,  Millicent !  I  thought  that  iAi  coal- 
scuttle of  a  bonnet  was  discarded  last  winter." 

"  It  is  raining  fast,  mamma." 

'^  Is  it  ?    I  hope  you  have  got  your  dress  up.     Where's  Nancy  ?" 

They  went  out  together,  Miss  Crane  and  Nancy.  Soon  Millicent  dis- 
missed the  latter,  saying  she  wished  to  proceed  alone,  but  that  Nancy 
need  not  mention  tnis  to  her  mistress.  The  girl  promised :  she  was 
pleased  to  have  an  hour  for  herself,  and  weUt  gossiping  off  to  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  she  only  thought  her  young  lady  was  going  to  steal  ft 
walk  with  Mr.  Crauford. 

Millicent  walked  swiftly,  heedless  of  the  dirt  and  the  rain.  It  was  a 
vrindy  night,  and  as  she  was  turning  the  corner  of  the  alley,  which  led 
from  the  broad,  lighted  street  to  Port-«treet,  her  umbrella,  a  %ht  one, 
turned  inside  out-  So  Millicent  hnd  to  make  a  ■tf*T^<^  t^**?**^  and  battle 
with  it. 
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On  tho  other  side  of  the  wide  street^  picking  his  way,  that  he  might 
not  soil,  more  than  necessary,  his  evening  hoots,  was  advancing  a  gentle- 
man, likewise  under  cover  of  an  umbrella.  He  glanced  at  the  figure 
oppoMte,  struggling  and  fighting  with  hers,  and  a  smile  at  her  efforts 
came  to  his  eyes  and  his  lips  :  but  it  was  speedily  superseded  by  astonish* 
ment,  for  as  the  figure  threw  its  face  upwards,  in  the  contest  with  this 
obstinate  umbrella^  the  rays  of  a  street  gas-lamp  fell  on  it,  and  disclosed 
the  features  of  his  own  betrothed  wife.     It  was  Richard  CraufonL 

Millicent  and  the  umbrella  disappeared  down  the  alley,  and  Mr* 
Crauford,  after  a  short  mental  debate,  strode  after  her.  He  traced  her 
into  Port-street,  and  he  saw  her  enter  the  house  No.  24.  Mr.  Crauford, 
his  senses  turned  upside  down  with  wonder  and  perplexity,  took  his 
standing  within  the  entrance  door  of  one  opposite,  and  watched. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  came  out,  and  she  went  quickly  up  the 
street  in  the  rain,  without  putting  up  her  umbrella,  fearful  perhaps  of 
another  collision  with  the  wind.  Mr.  Crauford  came  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  kept  her  in  view  till  she  was  knocking,  heated  and  out  of 
breath,  at  the  house  of  their  Mends,  where  he  had  likewise  an  imitation. 
He  went  up,  as  she  stood  there  waiting  for  admission,  but  he  said  nothing 
of  what  he  had  seen,  not  a  word :  he  had  resolved  to  watch  her  future 
movements  and  pursue  the  matter  up.  But  he  was  pointedly  cool  to 
Millicent,  and  did  not  see  her  home  in  the  evening.  He  was  a  proud, 
vain  man,  and  to  have  any  doubt  or  suspicion  cast  upon  his  future  wife, 
was  to  his  spirit  bitter  as  wormwood.  And  yet,  to  doubt  Millicent 
Crane  I— -open,  honourable,  right-minded  Millicent  Crane !  Mr.  Crauford 
was  sorely  perplexed,  and  worried  himself  on  his  sleepless  bed  that  night. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Millicent  got  together  the  necessary  money 
for  her  brother,  borrowing,  in  secret,  a  few  pounds  from  one  and  a  few 
pounds  from  another;  for  Mrs.  Crane  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  or  confide 
m,  and  nearly  every  evening  she  contrived  to  see  him.  But  never  did 
she  enter  that  low  street  and  its  No.  24,  but  she  was  watched  by  Richard 
Crauford.  He  had  made  inquiries.  A  handsome  young  sailor,  juat 
come  off  a  voyage,  was  lodging  in  the  house,  and  the  young  woman  came 
to  see  him.  Richard  Crauford  could  not  fathom  it,  but  ms  heart  waxed 
wroth  against  Millicent. 

One  evening,  when  the  time  of  Philip's  departure  was  drawing  near, 
as  MilUcent  was  returning  through  Tort-street,  from  one  of  these  stolen 
visits,  she  heard  a  haughty  stride  behind  her,  and  the  voice  of  one  she 
well  knew 

<<  Millicent !     Miss  Crane !" 

She  was  obliged  to  turn,  shaking  all  over  with  apprehenaon,  and 
debating  how  she  oould  account  for  her  appearance  in  such  a  locality. 

^'  What  have  you  been  dobg  here  ?**  demanded  Mr.  Crau£9rd.  ^'  Tell 
me.* 

<<  I — Richard — ^it  was  an  errand.  It  is  done  now,  and  I  am  gobg 
home," 

<<  Yon  can  have  no  legitimate  errand  in  this  part  of  the  town,"  he 
retorted,  '^  and  your  visits  here,  of  late,  have  been  [H^ty  frequent.  Will 
you  impart  to  me  the  cause  of  your  extraordinary  conduct,  Millicent  ?" 

«  Riohavd,"  she  cried,  with  tears  of  agitation,  ^^yoa  have  known  me 
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for  yean ;  you  have  chosen  me  for  your  wife ;  you  cannot  suspect  me  of 
anything  wrong!" 

*'  My  wife,  yes.  I  did  choose  you.  But  do  you  think  a  wife,  actual 
or  promised,  should  hold  a  disgraceful  secret,  and  keep  it  from  her 
husband  P" 

^' I  trust — Richard — ^when  I  am  your  wife— that  we  shall  have  no 
concealments  from  each  other,"  she  panted  forth.     *'  I  will  not  firom  you."* 

*^  Will  you  tell  me  what  brings  you  to  this  place  of  an  evening,  and 
who  it  is  you  come  to  visit  p" 

"  Later,  I  will  tell  you — ^if  you  will  allow  me,**  she  answered.  "  I  may 
not  now." 

"  What  do  you  call  *  kter  P'     When  we  are  married  P" 

"Yes." 

"  And  not  before  P" 

<<  You  would  not  hear  me,  Richard,"  she  returned,  her  mind  reverting 
to  his  interdiction,  ''  and  perhaps  not  forgive  me." 

"  You  must  think  my  confidence  in  you  will  stretch  to  any  limit,"  he 
haughtily  rejoined.  ''  A  man  does  not  usually  marry  with  doubt  on  his 
mind.     I  must  know  what  this  mystery  is  ;  and  without  subterfuge." 

"  I  may  not  tell  you  now,"  she  answered,  in  a  deprecating  tone;  ^^  I  do 
not  know  what  the  consequences  would  be.     I  will  ask  permission." 

*^  Of  your  sailor  friend  at  No.  24  ?"  he  returned,  his  lip  curling  with 
ineffable  scorn.     And  MiUicent  could  not  suppress  a  cipr  of  terror. 

"  Oh  Richard,  don't  ask  me !  don't  try  to  fathom  this !  On  my  word 
of  honour,  as  your  future  wife,  I  am  doing  nothing  wrong ;  nothing  dis- 
graceful ;  nothing  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed." 

^'  If  you  wish  me  to  believe  this,  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  let 
me  judge  what  you  call  '  disgrace^l.' " 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,  to-night.  But — perhaps  to-morrow  night — I  will 
try.     I  will  if  I  can." 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied ;  "  I  will  afford  you  the  opportumty  to-morrow 
mght"  And  he  continued  to  walk  by  Millicent's  side  till  she  reached  her 
home.     But  he  did  not  offer  her  his  arm,  and  observed  a  stem  silence. 

"  You  will  come  in  P"  she  said  to  him,  when  the  door  was  opened. 

^*  No.  Good  night  to  you,"  he  answered,  and  turned  and  strode  away. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  but  constrained  himself  to  walk  with  her  for  her 
protection. 

The  next  time  Millicent  saw  her  brother,  she  spoke  of  Mr.  Craufbrd, 
and  asked  if  she  might  impart  the  secret  to  him. 

"  You  could  not  betray  it  to  a  worse  man,  lover  of  yours  though  he  is," 
was  Philip's  reioinder.  "He  is  one  of  your  cold,  upright  men,  Millicent 
— ^who  would  deem  it  derogatory  to  his  high  mercantile  character  not  to 
deliver  me  up  to  justice  if  he  knew  I  was  here.  When  I  am  qmte  gone, 
I  and  the  good  ship  which  will  bear  me  out  of  danger,  then  tell  him." 

"That  may  not  he  for  a  week  or  fortnight,"  she  observed. 

^ "  Before  a  fortnight,  I  hope.  I  shall  go  by  the  first  that  sails  from 
Liverpool,  and  you  shdl  have  notice  of  my  departure.  But,  Millicent, 
if  you  think  the  delav  will  cause  serious  unpleasantness  between  you  and 
Richard  Crauford,  tell  him  at  once.  I  will  risk  it.  And  better  that  a 
worthless  vagabond,  as  I  have  proved  myself,  should  be  sacrificed,  than 
that  your  peace  should  be  endangered." 
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MSHcent's  heart  sank  within  her :  but  she  felt  that  her  datj  to  her 
unfortunate  brother  must  be  paramount  over  all  things.  She  inflected, 
too,  that  Richard  Crauford  loved  her,  and  hoped  she  should  find  little 
di£Bculty.in  appeasing  him  when  the  time  for  declaring  all  should  come. 


Besides,  she  believed  that  he  could  not  help  suspecting  the  mystery  must 
have  reference  to  Philip,  though  he  would  not  hint  at  such  in  his  high 
and  haughty  sense  of  honour. 

He  sought  her  that  evening.  He  had  watched  her  to  the  old  haunt, 
and  he  watched  her  out  again,  and  then  strode  after  her  and  overtook  her 
in  the  street,  as  he  had  done  the  preceding  one. 

**  I  said  I  would  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  to- 
night," he  began,  without  any  previous  salutation,  and  in  a  tone  almost 
of  repulsion.     '*  I  am  here  to  do  it** 

"  And  I  cannot  yet,  Richard.  Tou  must  accord  me  a  little  while 
longer :  a  few  days. 

*<  Not  a  day,  not  another  hour,"  he  burst  forth.  ''  If  we  part  to-night 
without  full  confidence  between  us,  we  part  for  the  last  time." 

''  Richard,"  she  uttered,  clasping  her  hands  together  and  laying  them 
on  his  arm  in  her  agitation,  "  do  not  be  so  harsh  with  me,  do  not  be  so 
cruel !  I  assure  you,  as  I  would  assert  it  in  the  hearing  of  Heaven,  that 
my  going  as  I  have  done  to  that  house  in  Fort-street,  is  no  just  cause 
for  your  breaking  with  me.  You  taught  me  to  love  you,  Richard :  if  you 
desert  me,  you  remove  all  I  now  have  to  live  for." 

"Fine  words,  flowery  sentiments,"  he  retorted,  ''but  they  possess 
more  sophistry  than  reason.  I  do  not  desert  you,  or  have  wished  to  do 
so :  I  ask  but  for  your  confidence,  Millicent.  If  you  will  not  give  it  me, 
you  drive  me  from  you." 

'*  I  will  give  it  you,  Richard — after  a  little  while.  I  would  give  much 
to  be  able  to  give  it  you  now." 

*<  What  prevents  you  ?" 

<'  Have  confidence  in  me,"  she  implored,  evading  his  question ;  ''  ac- 
cord me  yet  a  few  days'  delay.  Do  not  see  me  before  then,  if  you  would 
so  wish  it.  But  cherish  no  harshness  against  me,  for  I  do  not  de- 
serve it" 

*'  I  am  not  a  fool,  lldillicent,"  he  bitterly  said.  ''  You  ask  to  be  freed 
firom  my  company  that  you  may  pursue  these  iniquitous  visits  :  it  is  im- 
possible that  tney  can  be  for  any  good.  And  it  b  equally  impossible  that 
you  can  be  called  upon  to  indulge  in  any  line  of  conduct  which  may  not 
be  told  to  your  future  husband.  I  think  a  species  of  madness  must  have 
overtaken  you." 

''  Sorrow  has  overtaken  me,"  she  murmured,  ''  nothing  else.  Can  you 
not  understand,  Richard  ?  There  is  a  secret  in  this  matter  which  is  not 
mine." 

''  What  if  I  promise  to  keep  it  ?  What  is  entrusted  to  you  may  be 
entrusted  to  me." 

«  May  I  trust  him  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "With  perfect  safety  to  Philip?" 

''  If  it — ^involved  crimmalit^  ?"  she  hesitated,  looking  at  him,  and 
speaking  timidly.  "  Criminahty  in  another,"  she  hastily  added,  ''not  in 
me.     Would  you  promise  to  keep  it  then  ?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  made  the  confidant  of  crime,"  he  im- 
periously rejoined.     "  I  did  not  know  that  you  were." 

And  Millioent  felt  that  her  momentary  hope  of  telling  him  then  must 
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not  be  indulged.  She  stood,  looking  the  image  of  tronUe  and  despw, 
her  ehe^  pale,  and  her  eyes  east  down.  Mr.  Cranford  may  be  fargiren 
for  mistaking  the  signs  for  those  of  deceit  and  guilt 

*^  Then  you  refuse  to  tell  me,  MilHcent  Crane  ?'*  he  resumed. 

^^For  the  present:  iot  a  few  days.  I  have  no  other  resource.  Indeed 
I  will  tell  you  later."* 

<'  No,"  be  said,  '^  I  shall  never  give  you  anotfier  opportuni^.  We  part 
now  for  ever.** 

^<  Oh  Richard,  you  cannot  mean  it  V*  she  uttered,  her  totee  shaking 
with  emotion.  "  Surely  you  will  not  cast  me  off,  and  we  so  near  the 
time  of  being  man  and  wife !" 

'<  I  will  send  you  your  letters  back  to-morrow,"  he  ooldly  rejoined ; 
^'  to-night  it  is  too  late ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  return  me  mine. 
Adieu.     Your  way  now  ties  one  road  and  mine  another.* 

*'  But  it  must  not  be,"  she  sobbed,  clasping  his  arm  in  her  anguish. 
*^  I  am  to  be  your  wife,  Richard ;  yon  have  said  it." 

^'  Yes,**  he  answered,  remaining  quite  still,  and  not  seeking  to  push  her 
hand  away.  ^  If  you  will  exphun  your  condoet,  and  I  find  yon  have 
done  nothing  unworthy  the  future  wife  of  an  honourable  man.  Can  you 
do  this,  MilticentP' 

She  pressed  both  her  hands  upon  her  throbbing  temples,  and  again 
debated  the  question  with  herself.  Her  brother's  safety ;  and  her  own 
happiness  and  the  good  opinion  ci  Biehard  Crauford :  shtoukl  she  risk  the 
former  for  the  laUer  ?  Mr.  Crauford  watched  her  countenance  and  its 
signs  of  despair. 

Sk>wly  she  removed  her  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  essayed 
twice  to  speak  before  she  could  get  out  the  words. 

^^  Were  appearances  against  you,  Richard,**  she  satd^  "  and  you  bid  me 
wait  and  trust  you,  I  would  wait  for  any  length  of  time,  and  trust  yon-^' 
I  would  wait  for  any  length  of  time  and  trust  you  stiU :  for  year^  if  you 
so  wished  it.     J  only  ask  for  a  few  days." 

**  Then  yon  decline  to  exphui,'*  he  answered.  ^  That  is  your  final 
answer  ?" 

"  It  is  so  ;  against  my  will.     It  is  obliged  to  be." 

"Farewell  to  you,'*  he  sternly  rejoined.  "Henceforth  we  are 
strangers." 

He  strode  away  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  his  home — the  new  home 
he  had  prepared  for  Millicent,  and  she  sought  hers  with*  a  bursting  heart. 
Two  days  after  that,  Philip  quitted  the  town  for  Liverpool,  and,  in  about 
ten  more,  Millicent  received  news  of  his  departure  for  Melbourne.  She 
then  sent  the  feUowing  note  to  Mr.  Crauford  : 

"  The  time  is  now  come  when  I  am  released  from  my  obligation  of 
secrecy.  Give  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  myself  in  yotv  mind,  what- 
ever you  may  then  decide  as  to  our  future.  I  am  ill  and  unhappy  t  do 
not  continue  to  cherish  resentment  against  me. 

"  MnJJCKKT  CjUlSE." 

To  which  the  following  answer  came : 

"  Dear  Miss  Crane, — ^When  my  son  left;  for  New  YoA  (for  which 
port  he  sailed  three  days  ^nce,  with  the  view  of  transacting  business  for 
our  firm),  he  empowered  me  to  open  any  letters  that  might  come  for  him. 
Hence  your  note  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  as  it  is  not  upon  business 
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natleni^'  I  take  the  liberty  of  retuming  it  to  jon.  I  expect  lUchard  will 
be  borne  ia  about  three  months:  but,  if  yoa  wish,  I  will  gire  you  hie 
address  in  New  York.  Will  you  forgive  my  saying  that  I  sincerely  re- 
gietted  the  rupture  which  my  son  informed  me  took  place  between  you 
and  himself  (the  nature  of  which  he  dUd  not  impart  to  me),  for  I  know 
no  young  lady  whom  I  would  rather  have  seen  his  wife. 
^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Crane, 

"  Your  ever  sineere  friend, 

**  Thomas  Cbaxjvovd.^ 

So  there  was  nothing  for  pocw  Millicent  but  to  wait,  and  alternate 
between  despair  and  hope.  But  the  present  disappointment,  combined 
with  the  anxiety  of  mind  she  had  latterly  endured,  threw  her  into  a 
dangerous  illness,  which  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She 
was  ill  for  many  weeks,  and,  men  Ae  recovered,  was  ordered  away  from 
home,  for  change  of  air.  She  went  to  lirerpool,  where  some  relations 
of  her  own  mother's  lived,  and  with  whom  she  had  formerly  once  spent  a 
few  weeks.  Here  she  stayed  the  summer,  and  recovered  her  Dodily 
health.  But  not  her  spirits:  for  the  non-return  and  the  nlence  of 
Bichard  Crauford  affected  her  much.  It  was  the  beginning  of  autumn 
before  she  proceeded  home,  which  she  did  alone,  her  friends  sedng  her 
safely  to  the  train  in  the  morning,  and  into  a  first-class  carriage.  ^^  Mind 
you  don't  get  flirting  and  run  away,  Mfllicent,  now  you  are  to  be  left  all 
alone  to  yourself  for  three  or  four  hours,"  one  of  them,  young  like  herself, 
laughingfy  observed ;  and  l^licent  laughed  a  response,  in  the  same  joking 
spirit :  a  hollow  laugh,  though,  she  felt  it  to  be  in  her  own  heart  She 
ffirt,  and  run  away ! 

When  ^e  train  arrived  at  a  certain  station  on  its  route,  the  passengers 
were  informed  that  they  must  there  alight  to  wait  for  a  branch  train ;  so 
they  crowded,  grumblingly,  into  the  waiting-rooms.  Milfioent,  however, 
made  her  way  to  a  seat  she  espied  beyond  the  platform,  a  rude  bench, 
placed  underneath  a  bank ;  and  here  she  sat,  enjoying  the  fine  fresh  air 
of  the  autumn  day,  and  occasionally  reading.  The  near  approach  of  a 
g^tleman,  an  impatient  fellow-passenger,  who  was  strolling  about,  caused 
her  to  look  up. 

A  sudden  shock  foil  over  her :  she  knew  not  what  she  did.  The  book 
wa3  hastily  dropped  upon  the  bench,  and  she,  trembling  aU  over,  took  a 
step  forward.     For  it  was  Richard  Crauford. 

"  Richard  l**  she  exclaimed,  "is  it  really  you  ?    Do  we  meet  here  ?*' 

He  took  her  hand  with  a  cool  air :  he  could  not  avoid  taking  it,  for 
she,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  had  held  it  out  to  him,  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  was  very  cold. 

"  You  have  returned  from  America,  then  ?"  she  uttered. 

'^  I  am  on  my  way  home,  now,  from  Liverpool,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  only 
made  the  port  yesterday.     You  look  31,  Miss  Crane." 

"  I  have  been  very  ill  since  you  left,"  she  murmured,  "  and  have  been 
all  the  Slimmer  in  Liverpool  with  my  relations,  for  change  of  air.  I  am 
well  now.** 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  and  there  was  a  silence.  He  was  the 
first  to  break  it,  by  saying  a  few  formal  words  of  adieu,  and  was  about  to 
turn  away. 

^  Oh,  but,  Richard,  yon  must  hear  me,''  she  exclaimed,  a  terror  coming 
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over  her  lest  they  were  to  part  again  for  an  indefinite  pHsriod  witihoiit  an 
explanation.  '*  I  have  not  yet  bid  the  opportunity  of  justifying  myself 
to  you." 

<<  I  would  rather  not  hear  it^"  he  interrupted.  *^  Let  whatever  may 
have  passed  between  us  be  buried  in  silence.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
now. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you/'  she  feverishly  exclaimed.  ^'  I  cannot  let  you 
go  through  life  suspecting  me  of  imprudence,  or,  perhaps,  wickedness. 
Are  you  aware  who  it  was  I  went  to  see  in  that  wretched  street  ?  I 
thought — ^knowing  what  you  did  know — that  you  must  have  suspected 
him  at  the  time ;  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  terror." 

'^  You  are  talking  riddles  to  me/'  interposed  Mr.  Crauford.  *^  But  I 
have  no  wish,  and  now  no  right,  to  be  made  the  confidant  of  your  private 
affairs.    It  is  too  late." 

*^  Oh  yes,  yes,"  she  uttered,  in  agitation.  "  I  am  not  alluding  to— 
to  the  relations  between  ourselves  :  I  only  ask  to  be  justified.  That 
sailor  was  my  brother." 

<'  Your  brother,  MilHcent !"  he  ejaculated,  staring  at  her. 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  fruits  of  her  misery,  long  pent  up, 
and  her  present  agitation.  *'  He  had  disg^sed  himself  as  you  saw — ^if 
you  did  see  him — in  those  wide,  rough  clothes,  and  the  black  curls  and 
whiskers." 

"  Do  vou  mean  your  brother  Philip  ?"  he  asked,  fully  aroused  firom  his 
displayed  indifference. 

"  I  have  no  other  brother,"  she  replied ;  ^*  whom  else  should  I  mean  ? 
He  had  been  in  concealment  ever  since  that  dreadful  affidr  in  London, 
had  been  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  had  come  down  to  ask  my  help  to 
ship  himself  off  to  Australia.  Whilst  he  was  hiding  in  that  room  in 
Port-street,  I  was  engaged  collecting  together  sufficient  money  for  him. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  mat  I  ought  not  to  have  visited  him :  but  he  had 
no  other  mend  in  the  world  to  cling  to  him  in  his  distress,  and  I 
believed  that  my  duty — as  my  love — lay  in  going  to  see  and  oomfini 
him." 

'^  But,  Millicent— though  there  is  much  that  I  do  not  yet  understand 
— why  did  you  not  confide  this  to  me  ?" 

^'  First  01  all,  your  own  prohibition,  and  secondly        " 

"What  prohibition?"  interrupted  Mr.  Crauford.  "What  are  yon 
talking  of?* 

Milucent,  thinking  his  memory  extraordinarily  oblivious,  proceeded  to 
recapitulate  what  passed  the  night  they  first  received  news  of  Philip's 
ffuilt  She  repeated — for  she  remembered — Ae  very  words  used  by 
Mrs.  Crane. 

''  Mrs.  Crane  purposely  deceived  you  I"  he  exclaimed.  '^  She  never 
mentioned  the  subject  to  me.  I  assure  you,  Millicent,  that,  until  this 
moment,  I  did  not  know  but  what  your  brother  was  still  in  his  rituation 
in  London." 

'^  Then  what  must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?"  groaned  Millicent :  "  of 
my  stolen  visits  to  that  undesirable  street,  and  that  strange  sailor?" 

"  No  matter,  now,  what  I  thought.  You  were  deeply  to  blame,  Kfilli- 
cent ;  you  ought  not  to  have  deceived  me." 

"  On  Richard,  if  I  might  have  told  you !  You  do  not  know  how  I 
longed  to  do  so:  though  I  believed  you  could  not  have  failed  to  have  a 
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siupicion  of  the  trae  secret.  And  Philip  feared  that  you,  in  your  high 
sense  of  probity  and  honour,  might  deem  it  incumbent  on  you  to  betray 
him  to  justice.     Would  yon  have  done  so,  Richard  ?'' 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Crautord.  **  I  would  have  helped  him  away — to  get 
tihe  disgrace  of  his  conduct  far  from  you." 

**  That  day,  when  you  came  up,  as  I  was  reading  the  note  in  the 
street,  which  he,  in  his  disguise,  had  just  put  into  my  hands,  I  should 
have  told  you  all,  Richard,  for  I  was  greatly  in  need  of  an  adviser,  but 
for  the  prohibition  so  falsely  imposed  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Crane." 

*'  Mrs.  Crane  has  much  to  answer  for,"  he  returned,  a  strange  expres- 
sion of  bitter  regret  arising  to  his  quivering  lips.  "  She  has  parted  us 
for  ever,  Millicent." 

*'  You  do  not — ^you  will  never  think  well  of  me  again  ?"  she  faltered. 

**  Yes  I  shall,"  he  said.  <^  I  shall  think  of  you  again,  and  always,  as 
the  best  woman  who  has  ever  crossed  my  path  m  life,  and  who  was,  and 
fitill  ought  to  be,  the  dearest.  But  that  must  not  be  now.  I  am  a  mar- 
ried man,  Millicent." 

They  had  been  standing  close  to  the  bench,  neither  having  sat ;  but 
now  Millicent  sank  down  upon  it.  In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  retain  calm- 
ness, in  his  presence,  at  this  announcement,  she  felt  the  colour  forsake 
her  parted  lips,  and  her  frame  begin  to  shake  as  if  she  had  the  ague. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  irrevocably  lost  to  me,"  proceeded  ]!i&.  Crau- 
ford,  *'  and  my  feelings  towards  you  were  a  compound  of  rage  and  bitter- 
ness. In  New  York  I  met  with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
our  correspondents  there,  who  took  my  fancy — not  my  heart,  Millicent, 
that  had  died  out  with  you.  Partly  in  the  indulgence  of  my  admiration, 
partly  to  gratify  the  exasperation  I  felt  towards  you,  I  married  her,  and 
have  brought  her  home ;  to  the  home  that  was  to  have  been  yours.  She 
is  with  me  here  to-day." 

Millicent  stood  up  again.  She  strove  still  for  calmness,  though  she 
knew  that  life's  Sunshine  was  gone  from  her  for  ever.  The  bell  was 
ringing  for  the  passengers  to  take  their  places,  and  she  offered  her  hand, 
in  larewell,  to  Mr.  Crauford. 

'^  Am  I  justified  in  your  heart  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes.  Better,  though,  for  that  heart,  that  you  had  not  been,  for  it  has 
lodged  a  regret  in  it  that  will  never  pass  away.  God  bless  you,  Milli- 
cent," he  whispered,  as  he  wrung  her  hand  in  both  his — '*  God  blesa 
you,  my  dearesty  and  render  your  future  destiny  a  happy  one — ^happier 
than  mine  will  be  I"  > 

He  turned  away  to  the  platform,  and  Millicent  slowly  followed.  She 
saw  him  bring  out  a  lady,  young  and  very  handsome,  from  the -waiting- 
room,  place  her  in  a  carnage,  and  follow  her  in.  Millicent  found  her  way 
into  another.  As  the  train  moved  slowly  past  the  station,  Millicent  saw 
her  book  lying  on  the  bench.  She  had  forgotten  it,  so  it  was  lost. 
Lost !  what  mattered  that,  or  any  other  loss,  to  a  heart,  sick  as  hers  was,- 
with  its  excess  of  anguish  ? 

And  so  it  is,  in  this  world.  That  the  commission  of  one  crime  will 
entail  a  wide  field  of  consequences,  more  than,  at  the  time,  can  be  sus- 
pected will  pertain  to  it.  When  Philip  Crane  lapsed  into  guilt,  to  stop 
up  the  fruit  of  his  reckless  extravagance,"  he  little  thought  that  he  was 
involving  the  life's  happiness  of  one  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  even  his 
folly — ^his  sister  MiUicent. 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  MODERN  SONG-WBTCEBS. 

No  portion  of  English  literature  is  more  dasenrisg  the  attentioa 
of  diicerning  critics  thaa  our  ballad  poetry.  We  do  not  refer  to  those 
interminable  lyrics  which  were  the  great  delight  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  chronicled  the  deeds  of  heroei,  or  the  loves  of  gallant  knights 
and  ladyes  &ire,  hut  to  the  popular  songs  of  our  modem  writers,  which 
enter  so  laigely  into  our  recreations^  and  which  engross,  perhaps  im- 
peroeptihly»  so  extended  an  influence  on  the  public  mind.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  trading  establishmentSi  known  as 
the  music-publishing  trade,  which  employ  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  and 
devote  a  ceaseless  energy,  in  the  production  of  lyric  compositions  ;  they 
give  employment  to  many  hundred  engravers,  Hthogranheis,  artists^ 
stampers,  printers,  paper-makers,  &c.,  in  addition  to  their  own  staff  of 
clerks,  warehousemen,  travellers,  shopmen,  &&,  &c.  Indeed,  since  the 
progress  of  musical  education,  whidi  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
last  few  years^  no  branch  of  trade  has  been  augmented  mors  ^han  the 
one  to  which  we  refer.  The  drawing-rooms  of  few  of  the  middle  classes 
are  without  their  pianoforte,  and  to  be  able  to  sing  is  considered  as  indis- 
pensable an  accomplishment  as  to  be  able  to  danoe«  Few  will  be  found 
to  deny  that  it  is  a  more  intellectual  one.  To  meet  this  extended  de- 
mand, the  number  of  our  song- writers  has  proportionately  increased; 
and,  aUthou^  Barry  Cornwall,  in  1832,  lamented  that  ^^  England  was 
angularly  barren  of  song-writen,"  he  would  scarcely  at  this  moment 
make  the  same  complaint.  That  amid  the  thousands  of  songs  that  are 
annually  published  but  few  will  survive  the  year  that  gave  them  Urth,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit ;  but  this  may  be  attributed  in  some  measnre  to 
the  flight  notice  which  is  taken  of  our  song-writers  by  those  who  eonteol 
the  literary  oracles  of  the  day.  There  is  no  lash  for  the  pretender  or  im* 
poster,  but  little  stimulus  for  the  deserving.  Thus  any  scribbler  who  has 
the  facility  of  rhyming,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  associate  himself  with 
some  popular  composer,  creeps  into  a  certain  notoriety,  which  he  mistakes 
for  fame,  and  the  Tory  multiplication  of  his  name  obtains  for  him  a 
repute  with  the  public  which  he  little  deserves.  A  cahnhing  melody  is 
the  great  desideratum  with  the  music-publisher ;  the  words,  provided  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  can  shock  the  sensibility  of  fostidious  mammas 
and  prim  schoolmistresses,  are  quite  a  secondary  consideration*  As  long 
as  this  is  the  ease  we  shall  never  considerably  increase  the  number  of  our 
national  song-writers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
amid  this  mass,  we  have  many  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  and  which  dea«rve 
to  he  separated  from  the  rubbish  among  which  they  are  embedded. 

We  suppose  we  must  name  Mr.  Biyan  Waller  Procter — '*  Barry  Corn- 
wall"— as  the  head  of  the  living  EIngtish  song- writers,  although  it  is  some- 
what singular  that,  shortly  after  he  made  the  remark  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Irish  Songs,"  wrote  of  him : 
«  Barry  Cornwall  has  certainly  produced  a  volume  of  poems  not  deficient 
in  grace  and  vigour,  but  which  are  scarcely  iongs^  though  he  calls  them  so, 
and  are  not  in  any  sense  national  soog^."  To  a  certiun  extent  this  is  true, 
aithongh  Barry  Cornwall  has  written  many  lyrics  which,  in  our  opinion. 
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oome  sfarietiy  under  dM  dflMMMiatioii  of  longs.  We  shall  B0t  ttleet  that 
Brach-haqnined  effuMon,  «'The  Sea,  the  Sea»  the  Open  Sea!'*  as  a 
epeciBMQ  of  his  heat  style,  althoofifh,  thanks  to  liie  mnsio  of  the  Chevalier 
Keokeaaes^  it  obtained  a  woi4d-wide  pofmlaritj ;  hut  sordy  ^  The  Blood- 
hoaad,**  "^The  Storm j  Petrel,''  ''When  friends  look  dnrk  and  eold," 
and  ^  Sine — who  Sings,"  that  fine  haeehaaaliaa  strain,  are  equal  to  any 
songs  xn  ue  language.  The  test  that  most  ef  Barry  Cornwall's  songs 
are  not  lytieal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  few  that  have  obtained  musiMl 
interpreters,  compared  to  the  uMUiy  ''soniefs"  he  has  written.  Perhapa 
the  most  popular  modem  song-writer  is  Dr.  Chariea  Maekay,  althougk 
there  is  too  nmch  elass  politics  in  many  of  his  lyrics.  His  songs,  ^<  Thm 
18  room  enongk  iat  all,"  ''  There's  a  good  time  coming,"  appeal  more 
to  the  pessioos  than  to  the  heart,  and  illustrate  a  certain  phaee  of 
political  eeonomy,  rather  than  portray  any  natiODal  sentiment.  Most  of 
his  sweetest  thtngs  are  BMniature  poems,  and  not  songs ;  for  tastance,  his 
''Nine  Bathers,"  and  many  other  equally  delighiful  verses  scattered 
through  his  '^voices"  from  ttie  crowd  and  mountauos.  An  opportunity 
has  recently  been  afforded  him  ef  doing  much  for  English  lyric  poetry — 
much  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  much  that  was  calculated  to  retrieve 
it  from  its  present  neglect,  and  correct  the  public  taste  respecting  it.  He 
undertook  to  do  for  our  £^Ush  airs  what  Moore  and  Burns  have  done 
fior  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  plan  he  has  adopted  is  that  ehosen  by 
Moore^  to  write  entirely  new  verses  to  the  old  airs ;  but  we  question  if 
Bums's  plan  would  not  have  been  the  more  ooogeniai  to  public  taste,  and 
answered  dm  purpose  better.  He  improved  and  elaborated  the  wonb  of 
tihe  old  poets — with  what  sneeern  will  at  once  be  seen  by  the  followiag 
specimen.  The  old  song  of  '*  Gialla  Water,"  as  printed  in  Herd's  eoliec- 
tion,  ruaa  thua: 

Braw,  bfaw  kds  of  Gslia  water, 

0  braw  bda  of  Galla  water, 
I'll  kilt  m  V  coata  abooa  my  knee, 

And  Mow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 
Sae  fair  her  hair,  sac  brent  her  brow, 

Sae  bonny  blue  her  een  my  dearie, 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  moa', 

1  aften  kiss  her  till  Fm  wearie. 

Bums  modernised  the  song: 

There^s  braw,  braw  kds  on  Yarrow  braes. 

That  wander  tluro'  the  bloominff  heather ; 
But  Yarrow's  braes,  nor  Ettriek  sWs, 

Can  match  the  lads  o'  Qalla  water. 
Bat  there  is  aoe,  a  secret  aoe. 

Above  them  a'  I  be  him  better ; 
And  I'll  be  his  if  he'll  be  mine. 

The  bonnie  lad  o'  GaUa  water. 

We  have  only  given  one  verse  ef  each  vwnon,  but  it  will  be  seen, 
although  the  rhymes  in  Bums's  version  are  not  a  whit  better  than  in  the 
original,  how  easy  it  is  to  retain  Um  sentiment  of  the  old  poet,  while  the 
song  is  purged  fixun  the  vulgarity  so  offensive  to  modem  taste.  Bums's 
song  of  "  John  Anderson  my  Jo,"  "  My  love  is  lil«e  a  red,  red  rose," 
"Talk  not  of  love,"    '^ Green  grow  the  xaahes  O,"   "My  heart's  in 
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the  Highlands,"  aad  many  oihers,  were  founded  on  older  songs.  We 
do  not  think  we  shall  lose  our  old  favourite,  **  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  in 
Dr.  Mackay's  new  song  to  the  same  melody,  hut  we  regret  he  has  not 
adopted  the  wiser  course  of  presenting  her  to  us  in  more  suitahle  attire. 

It  has  heen  said  that  war,  wine,  and  love,  were  the  only  subjects  for 
song ;  hut  we  cannot  agree  to  this  proposition.  The  stars,  the  streams, 
the  flowers — anv  object  that  is  redolent  of  beauty,  any  sentiment  of 
feeling  and  a£rection,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  may  awake  the  minstrel 
strain,  and  find  an  echo  in  tne  human  heart.  It  was  left  to  Mrs.  Hemans 
to  originate  a  new  school  of  lyric  composition,  and  nobly  has  she  accom- 
plished her  task.  Selecting  the  home-affections  for  her  themes,  and  stiU 
writtoff  with  melody  floating  in  her  mind,  she  produced  a  large  number 
of  lyrics,  which,  wedded  to  appropriate  melodies,  many  by  her  sister, 
became  at  once  and  for  ever  incorporated  among  the  best  specimens  of 
lyrical  composition  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  single  specimens  where  all  are  so  beautiful,  but  we  maj 
refer  to  the  "  Songs  of  a  Guardian  Spirit,"  "  Songs  for  Summer  Hours," 
the  "  Songs  of  Captivity,"  "  Lays  of  Many  Lands,"  &c.,  for  the  correct- 
ness of  our  assertion. 

The  best  abused  of  our  recent  song-writers  was  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly, 
but  how  few  have  excelled  him  in  flow  of  versification,  pathos,  and  senti- 
ment !  It  was  Bayly^s  misfortune  that  many  of  his  worst  songs  became 
the  most  popular ;  but  this  must  be  attributed  more  to  the  false  taste  of 
his  audience  than  to  himself.  Bayly  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
lifetime,  as  most  of  our  writers  of  any  note  still  write,  for  the  trade^  and 
for  a  living,  and  he  could  scarcely  nave  obtained  the  latter  if  he  had 
refused  to  succumb  to  the  wishes  of  the  former.  "Oh  no  we  never 
mention  her,"  "  We  met,"  and  other  of  his  popular  songs,  were  trashy 
enough  we  admit,  but  who  will  deny  the  sterling  merit  of  **  The  Pilots" 
•'  Isle  of  beautv,  fare  thee  well !"  and  many  other  songs  now  almost 
forgotten  by  the  public  ?  If  we  admit  the  &ncy,  tenderness,  and 
expression  of  Moore  to  be  essential  qualifications  for  a  song-writer,  we 
must  not  refuse  a  high  meed  of  praise  to  Bayly.  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  the  collected  edition  of  his  songs  is  pubhsned  at  a  price  which  places 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  reader ;  were  it  not  so,  he  would 
still  ^a  admirers  among  the  lovers  of  lyric  poetry.  Some  future  collector 
will  yet  do  justice  to  the  genius  of  Haynes  Bayly. 

There  is  another  song-writer  who  has  earned  for  herself  an  extended 
popularity,  and  whose  lyrics,  in  the  simple  language  of  passion,  often 
devoid  of  ornament,  but  never  untrue  to  nature,  come  home  to  every 
heart.  Addressed  to  the  people,  they  have  been  sung  and  understood  by 
them,  and,  as  that  which  is  true  must  inevitably  be  universal,  they  have 
found  a  cheerful  welcome  in  higher  places.  Need  we  name  Eliza  Cook  ? 
We  believe  her  writings  have  not  been  noticed  in  those  quarters  that 
could  once  crush  or  make  an  aspirant  for  poetic  fame — for  how  few 
like  Byron  would  have  nerve  enough  to  beard  the  lion  in  his 'den? — ^but 
she  appealed  directly  to  the  public,  and  has  obtained  a  verdict  that  no 
literary  malice  or  unworthy  cliqueism  can  set  aside.  Her  songs  are 
essentially  English— witness  the  *'  Song  of  the  Haymakers,"  **  The 
Englishman,"  though  this  is  somewhat  egotistical,  "The  Old  Arm-Chair," 
"The  Farm  Gate,"  "Winter  Tree,"  "Gipsy's  Tent,"  "I'm  Afloat," 
and  a  hundred  others !     Even  Barry  Cornwall  must  admit  that  we  are 
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not  barren  of  songs,  if  we  are  <' barren  of  song-writers."  There  is 
another  circumstance  which  operates  strongly  against  those  who  are 
known  as  the  song-writers  of  the  day.  The  stage,  the  best  medium  of 
introducing  songs  to  the  public,  is  entirely  denied  them.  The  librettos 
of  our  operas  are  written  by  men  entirely  ignorant  of  lyric  composition, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  poetic  feeling,  while  none  but  the  most  talented 
musicians  are  employed  in  setting  their  horrible  trash  to  music.  Why 
riiould  there  not  be  a  combination  of  the  dramatist  and  the  lyrist  P  We 
should  then  have  fewer  of  such  unmeaning  lines  as 

When  hollow  hearts  shall  wear  a  mask 

'Twould  break  thine  own  to  see. 
In  such  a  moment  Til  but  ask 
That  you'll  remember  me ! 
We  could  answer  the  question,  but  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
This  we  will  say,  that  a  union  of  poetry  and  music  is  a  desideratum  that 
has  long  been  denied  to  the  admirers  of  English  opera,  and  that  under 
the  present  system  we  see  no  chance  of  the  wished- for  consummation 
being  accompfished.  To  return.  Among  our  best  song- writers  must  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  although  we  hear  him  less  frequently  than 
we  ought  to  do :  his  charming  *'  Lyrics  of  the  Heart"  have  revived  an  in- 
terest in  his  name,  and  we  trust  he  has  not  hung  his  harp  upon  the  willow. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  has  written  some  charming  songs ;  among  others,  "  The 
Brave  Old  Oak ;"  and  so  has  Charles  Jefferys — a  name  familiar  to  the 
musical  amateur  of  the  day.  His  song,  "  Oh  life  is  a  river/'  is  a  noble  strain, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection.  Nor  must  Mr.  William  Jones  and 
his  numberless  melodious  strains  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Charles  Swain,  of 
Manchester,  has  enriched  our  lyric  stores  with  many  songs  of  considerable 
merit,  although  chiefly  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  annuals.  He  has 
recently  published  a  volume  entitled  "  English  Melodies,"  the  copyright 
of  which  has,  we  understand,  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  leading  music 
publishers,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  its  contents  to  the  public  in  a 
musical  garb.  The  most  prolific  song-writer  of  the  day — it  has  been 
written  of  him  in  a  popular  periodical  that  he  ^'  supplies  reams  of  songs 
to  the  music  publishers  weekly" — is  unquestionably  Mr.  J.  E.  Carpenter. 
So  many  of  his  exquisite  lyrics  have  graced  the  pages  of  the  New 
Monthly  during  the  last  few  years,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than 
chronicle  his  name  among  the  most  tuneful  of  his  brethren  alluded  to  in 
this  paper.  His  "Child  and  the  Dewdrops,"  "The  Worth  of  Time,'* 
and  scores  of  others,  are  stndns  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
His  muse  seems  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  number 
of  his  best  songs  have  recently  been  collected  and  published  in  a  cheap 
form  by  those  enterprising  publishers  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Co.,  who 
have  also  issued,  in  a  neat  volume,  the  spirited  ballads  and  other  lyrics 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  a  writer  who,  for  the  same  obvious  reasons, 
the  author  of  this  paper  is  precluded  from  saying  more  about  in  this  place; 
though  mention  must  be  made  of  "  Bonny  Black  Bess,*'  "  The  Gita- 
nilla,"  «  Jolly  Nose,"  and  "  My  Old  Complaint." 

Among  our  female  lyrists,  Mrs.  Crawford  occupies  no  mean  position. 
Mrs.  Norton  and  her  sister,  Lady  Dufierin,  have  contributed  much,  and 
worthily^  to  song-literature ;  and  Mary  Howitt,  among  much  beautiFiil 
poetry,  has  given  us  a  few  snatches  of  song.  A  few  of  our  modern 
authors,  as  if.  wishing  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll,  have  occasionally  thrown 
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off  a  *ong.  We  only  revember  one  by  ChaEdes  DJAeno  Ac  ''Ivy 
Gi«een,"  tot  it  is  good  enovgh  to  make  ob  with  then  wore  iDoce.  Some 
of  Tennyson's  venes  hare  been  set  to  nrasic,  and  so  partake  «€  tbe 
charaoter  of  a  song ;  for  instaMOS,  his  sweet  lyric  ^*  The  Qoeen  of  the 
May;"  but  he  has  not  simplicity  enon^h  to  become  snccessfol  as  a  «ng- 
wriSer.  We  remember  some  stening  songs  by  Douglas  Jenold.  No  aun 
was  better  qualified  to  make  a  song-writsr ;  tf  he  had  tamed  his  tiMngte 
that  way,  he  would  have  written  those  qnasot  oonspminds  of  eentnaeat 
and  epigram  which  constitute  tbe  ohsarm  and  com^eteoess  of  the  old 
English  songs.  We  have  net  earlier  mentioDed  the  name  of  Thomas 
Moore  in  our  random  liionghts  about  modem  song- writers,  because 
he  has  long  since  occupied  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  be- 
cause his  writings  were  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  close  of  which  was 
embittered  by  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  incorporated  with  the  litera- 
tnre  toot  of  his  ewm  land  only,  bat  of  every  land  wkete  ihe  Eng'Tish 
tengae  is  spoken  or  understood.  We  believe  that,  notwithstan^ng  the 
beafoty  of  his  longer  poems,  be  wiH  live  by  his  songs,  and  tbos  afiWA 
sno^lher  instance  of  ^  importance  and  dorability  dF  Asa  bnmoh  of 
literary  oompositaon.  We  am  new  necessarily  reminded  of  anollnir 
name  ridi  in  tonefil  associations,  and  worthy  cC  the  bards  wfdi  whom  it 
will  be  banded  down  to  posterity.  Samuel  Lover  mast  ever  take  U^ 
rank  among  the  writers  of  Green  Erin ;  rich  as  the  Emeiuld  Isle  is  in 
song-treasores,  she  can  boast  of  nothing  finer,  akhevgh  they  ba!ve 
been  equalled,  than  the  "  Angels'  Whisper"  and  the  *^  Foar-leaved  19ham- 
roek."  In  the  comic  vein,  amongst  modem  song-writen,  Lovvr  is, 
perhaps,  unequalled.  What  a  fine  boisterous  Kit,  yet  full  of  heart-want 
aifiection,  is  '*  Rory  O'Moore !"  How  natmral  the  quiet  bameor  of  ^  The 
Low-back'd  Car !"  Lover,  however,  has  had  Ml  jietice  done  him,  and 
heartily  does  he  deserve  to  wear  fais  laurels,  if,  indeed,  he  would  act 
prefer  to  wear  a  wreath  of  his  own  **  green  ieawiortal  shamreok.'' 

We  doid>t  not  it  has  frequently  struck  our  readers  as  sometlmig  Mr- 
prising,  that  among  the  hnndreds  of  poetical  writers  for  Doagecines  sad 
other  serials,  many  exhibiting  great  tailent,  they  seldom  meet  witii  the 
jame  names  on  the  title-pi^;es  of  the  published  -musie  of  tiie  day. 
Barry  Cornwall  has  explained  the  reason  very  concisely.  ^<  A  song,"  he 
eays  (adopting  the  English  model  as  the  fit  one),  *'  may  be  oonndelred  as 
tfie  expression  of  a  sentiment,  varying  aocordiog  to  the  humour  ef  the 
poet  It  should  be  fitted  for  music ;  and,  in  fact,  should  beoeme  bsitst 
fyr  the  accompaniment  of  music ;  oiiherwise  it  cannot  be  deemed,  uiww 
ft0r%,  a  song.'*  Now,  take  ten  out  of  every  twelve  lyrics  that  3FOtt  meet 
with  scattered  over  our  periodical  literature,  and,  if  you  have  an  ear  fiv 
nnsic,  endeavour  to  sing  them  to  some  well4cnown  nielody  whioh  they 
win  apparently  fit ;  the  words  may  come  in,  but  the  cusoeat,  the  lidl  of 
tjhe  musical  phrase,  will  occur  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  even  if  the  fizet 
Terse  should  go  smoothly,  the  probalntity  is  that  the  seoood  er  tiuKl  wH 
hah  most  lamdy.  The  secret  of  suoceesfirl  8ong«wr^ing  is  the  ^umpy 
combination  of  a  fine  mnsioal  ear  with  a  poetic  tempemMut.  The 
song-writer  need  not  be  a  practiual  mnsician,  hot  it  wiil  assiit  htiA  won- 
derMly  if  he  be  one. 

The  chief  diffieelty  that  a  song-writer  has  to  aooompftiih  is  tfie  adapta 
tion  of  words  to  melodies  which  are  already  written — a  task  wfaick  rsqaMB 
tiie  nicest  discriminatioa  and  the  utmost  taste  and  judg^Beat^  f«  aot^aljr 
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Is  the  character  of  ihe  words  best  suited  to  the  air  to  be  studied,  but  the 
number  of  lines,  ihe  formation  of  the  couplets,  the  adoption  of  single  or 
double  rhymes,  the  musical  phrases  requiring  repeats,  and  indeed  the 
whole  structure  of  the  song  must  be  discovered  and  decided  upon.  There 
are  very  few  who  excel  in  this,  the  mechanical  department  of  song- writing, 
and  it  should  sever  be  cttempted  by  thoee  who  have  not  aoquired  a  pro- 
ficiency in  thnr  art^  It  was  in  this  that  Moore  eaceUed;  bat  he  was  bom 
a  poet,  and  Apefle  ^'fironi  on  high"  beheld  him  at  his  birtli. 

We  have  necessarily  omitted  many  familiar  aames  Iron  ihis  brief 
sketch  of  oar  modem  song- writera-^soiDe,  probably,  of  sufficient  rep«te  to 
entitle  them  to  bononralSe  mentioii  among  the  arethren  of  the  gentle 
craft,  and  which  are  endeared  to  c«r  readers  by  pleasing  reeoUeotions ; 
oar  only  object  has  been  to  prove,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  that  the  stndy 
of  song-writing  kta  a  vitalitv  in  the  land,  and  that  sosse  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  art  doing  the  kst  few  years.  No  one  can  be  onmindM  of 
its  importance,  for  no  class  of  literature  more  dearly  reflects  the  habits, 
feeliaes,  and  mind  of  the  ^XMnmunity.  If  we  have  even  partiallj  sno- 
ceedel  in  directing  more  attention  to  the  scArjeot  than  has  been  nsvatty 
awarded  to  it,  we  haw  not  written  in  vain  ;  if  not,  we  are  oonteMt  to 
leave  to  sUcar  peas  modi  that  we  are  conscions  of  having  omitted  in  si^* 
port  of  it.  We  weald  remark,  in  ooudosion,  that  it  is  somewhat -singular 
that,  amid  a&  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day,  there  is  not  one  serial,  re- 
spectably condnoted,  devoted  to  song-literature.  There  are  scores  of 
song-books  defiled  with  all  ike  slang  ditties  popniar  at  the  midnight 
tavern,  bat  not  one  which  we  couU  safely  leave  upon  our  table.  A  few 
*' sample  volumes"  occasionally  appear,  but  they  profess  to  be  mete 
**  spedmens"  of  EngUdi,  Irish,  and  Scotch  songs ;  even  tfieir  prefeces 
bespeak  the  disappointment  they  are  sure  to  create.  A  work  that  wosdd 
garner  all  the  lyric  treasures  of  the  kingdom,  edited  by  a  competent 
person,  and  poUished  so  as  to  be  witinn  the  reach  of  all,  would  surely 
find  plenty  «f  support  from  a  public  so  thorooghlj  musical  as  the 
English. 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  HEART. 

BT  J.  E.  CAXnOfTESU 

Oh  !  ask  it  not,  it  is  a  theme 

Too  sacred  to  impart, 
Hie  memory  of  that  fitful  dream. 

The  story  of  the  heart  ;^ 
For  who  hss  never  loved  in  vain» 

Seen  no  fond  hope  decay. 
Or  breathed  no  sigh,  or  felt  no  pain. 

In  some  far  distant  day  ? 

Oh !  ask  it  not— we  dare  not  tell 

The  unbidden  thought  that  flows* 
As  streams  returning  serve  to  swell 

The  tide  from  which  they  rose; 
We  ootdd  not  if  we  would  De  free 

From  secret  hopes  and  fears, 
Nor  be  what  we  must  seem  to  be 

Through  life's  declining  years. 


(  354  ) 
DEATH  AND  THE  DOCTOB. 

FBOM  TfOB  GSBXAir. 
BY     FLORENTIA. 

In  ihe  vast  border  countiy  lying  between  Switierland  and  Wiitemberg', 
Btretcbing  down  from  tbe  migbty  Alns,  whose  summits  are  capped  widi 
eternal  snows,  there  is  a  great  inland  sea,  towards  whose  shores  the  blue 
mountains  come  shadowing  down  in  long,  long  misty  lines,  vague  and 
undefined  as  the  everlasting  heavens  above.  The  placid  waters  of  that 
great  lake,  called  the  Bogen-See,  ripple  on  low,  undukting  shores,  dark- 
ened by  immense  forests  of  pine,  which  fringe  the  deep  diiOb  and  ravines 
in  the  near-lying  hills,  and  are  visible  from  afar,  like  a  sombre>  sullen 
mantle  cast  over  the  distant  mountuns,  lending  a  lonely,  mysterioua 
character,  suggestive  of  all  wild,  unreal,  and  fantastic  fancies^  to  the 
melancholy  beauty  lingering  around  the  shores  of  that  boundless  lake. 
In  the  creeks  and  bays  breaking  the  water^s  edge^  little  villages  and 
hamlets  peep  out,  each  with  its  tall  spire  and  picturesque  wooden  houflea, 
whose  galieried  fronts  project  over  the  blue  waters,  or  nestle  under  the 
overspreading  trees,  planted  in  walks  and  avenues  round  each  firiendly 
little  spot.  Close  under  the  shadow  of  the  sombre  pine  forest,  in  a  place 
where  th^  dark  trees  almost  dipped  in  the  lake,  stanas  the  little  village  of 
Bogenhafen,  its  clustered  houses  enveloped  and  surrounded  by  the  deep 
woods,  in  which  the  spirits,  and  the  Kobolds,  and  the  lovely,  soulless 
Undines  dwell,  who,  in  calm  summer  nights,  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane,  love  to  sport  and  mirror  themselves  in  the  cool  waters,  and  comb 
their  long  tangled  locks  of  emerald  green  by  the  pale  light  &lling  on 
the  lake. 

In  the  village  of  Bogenhafen  of  which  I  spoke  dwelt  a  poor  labourer 
whose  name  was  Franz,  an  excellent,  industrious  man,  simple  and  pious 
withal  as  a  young  child.  He  was  married  to  Gretchen,  the  poorest  and 
the  prettiest  ^1  in  the  village,  and  although  their  bouse  was  bare,  and 
they  lived  but  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  they  were  thankful  and 


It  is  but  a  thatched  roof  and  an  earthen  floor,^  said  Franz,  as  he 
looked  round,  <*  but  the  light  of  the  poor  man's  life — his  own  pretty  wife 
— ^brifi^htens  the  walls,  and  we  are  happy  as  princes— are  we  not» 
Gretchen  ?" 

Heaven  blessed  their  union,  and  after  a  time  a  child  was  bom  under 
the  low  roof — a  wonderfully  beautiful  child  was  their  boy,  at  least  so 
thought  Franz,  as  he  donned  his  Sunday  coat,  and  went  out  into  the 
viUage  to  tell  the  news,  and  ask  the  miller  with  whom  he  worked  to 
be  godfather. 

Now  the  miller  lived  in  a  fine  white  house,  overshadowed  with  willow- 
trees,  beside  a  running  stream,  which  turned  his  mill-wheeb,  that  day 
and  night  keep  up  a  perpetual  whirr,  to  remind  him  what  a  wealthy  and 
grreat  man  he  was,  with  fields,  and  woods,  and  acres  upon  the  mountain 
sides.  The  miller,  too,  was  stingy  as  well  as  rich,  so  when  Franz, 
beaming  with  happiness,  made  his  request,  he  answered  that  he  thanked 
him  for  the  compliment,  but  that  it  cost  money,  and  that  he  never 
spent  a  thaler  he  could  help.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  you  must  look  else- 
where." 
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Frans  turned  sorrowfully  away,  no  longer  joyous. 

^  What !''  said  he  to  himself,  **  is  it  possible  this  rich  man  cares  more 
about  a  miserable  thaler  than  my  beautiful  boy,  to  whom  he  might  have 
been  a  benefactor  here  and  hereafter  ?" 

Quite  sad  and  crestfallen,  he  then  betook  himself  to  the  landlord  of  the 
village  inn,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  undertake  the  office.  But 
'^  mine  host,"  a  proud,  redfaced  man,  only  puffed  his  pipe  in  Franz's 
fiftce,  who  stood  before  him  as  he  lolled  outside  his  door  under  the  great 
linden-tree,  where  travellers  sat  round  a  table  and  ate  in  the  warm 
summer-time.  For  some  time  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  answer.  At  last 
he  spoke : 

<^  What  can  possibly  induce  you  to  ask  such  a  &your  of  a  man  like 
me  ?  You,  the  lowest  in  the  village,  and  I,  ^next  to  the  guadiger  graf 
himself,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve !  You  never  come  and  sit 
round  my  fire  in  winter-time  and  spend  gold :  you  neither  spend  nor 
drink,  miserable  devil  that  you  are.  Begone,  and  henceforth  learn  to 
ask  favours  from  your  equals." 

Franz  turned  away.  *'  And  so,"  siud  he  to  himself  "  this  hard-hearted, 
proud  man  will  not  accept  a  pious  office,  and  honourable  to  a  Christian, 
because  he  is  vain,  and  worldly,  and  ambitious." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  cottage  of  a  fellow-labourer  like  himself,  who 
was  neither  proud,  nor  avaricious,  nor  ill-natured ;  but  at  this  moment  a 
horse  stood  saddled  beside  the  door.  When  Franz  called  to  him  and  told 
him  what  he  had  come  for,  the  other  answered : 

'^  You  see  I  am  ready,  and  my  horse  is  saddled,  to  start  to  the  great 
fSedr  at  Brechenthal.  There  will  be  fine  fun  going,  and  the  beer  is  ex- 
cellent. Excuse  me,  for  I  must  go,  if  I  refuse  to  stand  godfather ; 
another  time  I  shall  be  happy,  but  now ^ 

And  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  galloped'  so  quickly  away 
his  last  words  were  lost  in  the  wind.  Franz,  nearly  broken-nearted 
with  the  disappointments  he  had  experienced,  looked  sorrowfully  after 
him. 

"  All  men  seem  alike  to-day,"  groaned  he,  "  and  even  my  comrade, 
so  good-natured  and  kind  hitherto,  cares  for  a  £Eur  and  a  jug  of  Bavarian 
beer  more  than  my  child." 

Now  Franz,  after  these  three  refusals,  knew  not  where  to  go ;  he 
dared  not  return  home  without  finding  a  godfather  to  his  anxious  wife, 
who  would  cry  her  ejes  out  when  she  heard  how  all  had  faUen  out ;  so 
he  went  into  a  field  near  at  hand,  and,  sitting  down  under  a  hedge,  wept 
bitterly.  ^*  Blessed  saints !"  cried  he,  wringing  his  hands,  "  men  have 
no  feeling  for  me ;  they  all  drive  me  away  ;  but  ye  turn  from  none  who 
call  on  you  in  trouble.  Oh !  help  and  assist  me,  sweet  Madonna,  for  the 
love  of  heaven."  He  rose,  and  made  his  way  towards  a  little  chapel, 
where  he  had  often  prayed.  The  walls  were  blackened  by  age,  and  over- 
grown with  grey  moss ;  it  was  a  lone  and  solitary  spot,  opening  towards 
the  pine  forest,  which  spread  all  around.  Beside  the  door  waved  some 
magnificent  linden-trees,  overshadowing  the  whole  building.  As  Franz 
put  his  foot  on  the  door-sill,  he  started  back  at  beholding  a  heavenly, 
beautiful  angel  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  His  wings  shone  like 
pure  gold,  his  long  robes  were  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  a  glory 
surrounded  him  more  dazzling  than  lightning.  He  looked  like  the  holy 
angel  spirit  that  came .  down  to  guard  the  grave  of  the  newly-risen 
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Saviour,  as  it  b  writton  in  tke  Ueaaed  Gospel  Fms  trenbledL  But 
the  aDg^  flpoke  with  a  soft  ioviog  voices  *^  Fear  not;  oome  kMier.  I 
wiil  \»K  thy  M^d  at  the  holy  baptHm ;  but  gM  or  pnaents  have  I 
none."  Then  Franz,  bowing  low,  replied:  **  Ah,  Ueved  angel,  I  am  not 
worthy  that  tboa  sbouMst  leave  the  bright  heavens  to  bo  god&ther  to 
vy  child.  As  to  the  gold,  sorely  I  de  not  think  of  it.  fie  thoa  thea 
tlie  guardian  angel  of  my  bright  boy,  and  lead  him  ff>  towards  heaven 
«nder  ihe  dadow  e£  thy  wings,  that  is  snore  bfaased  than  gold  cr 
duEsstening  gifts."  The  angel  smiled,  and  and:  ^God  will  point  out 
to  l^e  60BM  othcfr  way.  Go  in  peaoe."  And  theai,  shaking  from  lus 
dazzling  wings  thousands  of  stars,  he  vauished  into  a  gokka  misti 
and  the  din  lan^  barning  before  the  blessed  Virghi  Mother  «n  the  idtar 
WM  aU  the  ligbt  leaainimg  in  the  sow  giooiay  chapel,  before  radiant  as 
the  «e«rt8  ef  heaven. 

Now  Franz,  oveijoyed  at  the  vision,  desmd  to  ranch  hoine  kj  a 
riiorter  path  than  he  hnd  oowe,  to  tell  the  good  news  to  kit  beaoty-wifi^ 
who  lay,  with  the  little  babe  pressed  to  her  besoss,  aniionsly  awntting 
his  retam.  He  plunged  inte  a  daik  traek  leading  threugh  the  thicA^est 
maaes  ef  the  fir  woods,  so  gloomy,  dark,  and  solenan  in  the  Aeepetting 
night,  that,  well  as  he  knew  the  path,  he  dared  scarcely  to  look  nraoM 
hun  for  fsar.  As  harrying  along,  he  was  passing  throngh  the  dndiest 
portion  of  the  wood,  a  banter  sii^denly  ^appeared  in  bis  path,  emerging 
from  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  dressed  in  a  dark  suit  eC  green,  with  a 
high-pointed  hat  and  wovii^  feathers.  There  was  a  mocking,  grinnng 
look  in  the  banter's  face — strange  and  snspiciovs,  as  Frana  tbeughl^ 
especially  when  he  reroaiked  that  nnder  the  dark  green  robes  a  i:ka^nm. 
foot  pe^ed  oot  *^  Gracioufi  Heavens !"  thought  Frana,  **  tiiis  is«— 
^es,  it  must  be  the  devil  himself."  The  hnntor,  seeing  him  start  back 
in  affright,  offered  him  his  hand-,  drawing  back,  however,  the  sharp  chiwa 
growing  on  the  fingers,  as  a  cunning  cat  befora  she  seizes  on  her  prey. 
^  Give  me  your  hand,  good  Franz,"  said  he.  ^  I  will  be  yonr  godfadrar. 
I  have  a  heavy  sack  by  me  full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  shall  be  thine. 
See  how  the  gokl  pteoes  sparkle  in  the  light,  and  how  merrily  they  chink. 
The  rich  to  whom  yon  went  have  rejected  yon,  what  can  you  eifieet 
from  the  poor  ?  Instead  of  a  copper  gift  to  the  bright  boy  at  heme, 
I  will  give  you  all  this  treasure.     Let  ns  be  friends.     Come  on." 

Bat  poor  Frana,  shuddering  as  he  spoke,  replied : 

'<  No;  never  while  I  live.  Befbro  I  woukL  touch  the  go&d  and  silver 
yo<B  offer,  may  hanger  consume  roe." 

Then  Satan,  knitting  his  wrinkled  brows,  darted  a  fierce  look  out  of 
his  fiery  eyes^  and  menaoed  him  savagely  with  his  daws.     But  Franz 

^  He  that  died  fisr  ns  on  tiie  cruel  cross,  and  rose  from  the  grave 
that  he  might  hear  our  prayers  in  heaven,  has  taken  from  thee  all  power 
of  harming  me.  Rage  on,  foul  fiend!  I  trust  in  Him  who  died  to  sane 
me,  and  I  fear  Aee  not."     Saying  whidi  he  devoutly  crossed  himselL 

Then  the  deril  dBsappeared  in  a  olond  of  black  sulphnr-sanohe,  and  d» 
dark  wood  around  looked  gloomier  than  before,  and  the  evemng  wind 
came  sighing  sadly  through  the  trees  in  oroinous  muxmnringa.  Night 
had  closed  in  before  Franz  reached  the  outskirts  ef  iA»e  village  and  the 
churoh,  which  by  in  the  midst  of  wooded  fieVht  at  a  little  distance.  *"  I 
will  go  in,"  said  he  to  himself,  '<for  a  moment,  and  say  a  prayer  cfor 
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tbe  giure  of  my  bebvied  fwrenti,  beside  die  tvro  green  nouods  under 
wfaidi  tbeir  bones  Jie.  1  will  reoal  their  piout  preeepts,  sod  the  ewij 
lesBons  of  hnatlity  they  tangte  me.  Oar  heaveniy  Father,  who  pro- 
mises to  hear  the  pra^ete  of  all  who  address  him  with  moerity^  wiH 
never  fofget  the  blessuig  that  my  good  father  and  ny  dear  mother 
niYokcd  on  me  wiien  they  lay  on  tlMor  death-Mb.  Their  prayers  shaH 
befiifiUed." 

Just  as  Franz  entered  the  dark  arch,  aad  was  afcent  to  penetrate  uifto 
the  gloomy  charah,  a  figure  holding  an  hoor-glasi  aad  soytne  in  his  bony 
hands  advanced  fivm  within,  and  Franz  knew  that  the  white  ghastly 
akeietoa  before  him  was  Death  faim8el£  fie  wae  so  despairing  and 
mieeraUe  that  he  neither  shrank  baok  with  lear  nor  rushed  aw^,  but 
looked  calmly  at  him,  wondering  if  he  were  eome  to  £Btc^  him  away  to 
the  distant  home  aber%  when  Death,  atBetching  oat  Us  hand,  thas  ad- 
diessed  him: 

''ir  said  he,  ''will  he  godfMier to  thy  sen." 

The«  Frana,  seeing  that  Death  kpoked  kindly,  aad  sfohe  eueh  Asendlj 
werds,  mlied  with  a  jigh : 

^Oh,  Deatii  I  thy  offer  is  kind ;  then  art  the  only  £riend  of  the  poor. 
Through  thee  they  become  rich  in  the  world  beyond  libe  temb  ap  idisre 
in  the  far^ff  fatfaerknd,  where  the  stare  twhikle  eo  hnghtly." 

*'  Yet  is  Aot  Death  welcome  to  the  Imppy  ?"  answered  the  JEgwe. 
**^  To  thee  I  come  as  a  £aend,  beoanse  thoa  art  wfvtdied.'' 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Frana,  ^theu  art,  indeed,  weleame,  for  I  am  op- 
pressed, aad  tfiea  aioae  wik  bear  my  hardens,  and  relie?e  mtb  inm  ali  aoy 
soivows^  and  cares,  and  adversities.  Thoa  art  ever  in  my  mind,  thorn 
gradoas  eheleton.  Bift,  ier  ali  that,  Death  cannot  be  gocmdier  to  my 
Sright  boy,  far  as  soon  as  the  priest,  and  the  seiton,  and  the  (Dompany 
saw  tiiy  fsKse  they  woaU  roah  away  from  thee  with  fear  and  horror." 

Then  Deatli  speW  again  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  like  ^e  mvrmurii^ 


of  the  night  wind  over  ftflen,  dned*M  leannes.  '*  Fear  net,"  said  he ; 
^  good  acn  have  no  horror  of  me;  to  taem  lam  welcome.  They  <lesire 
and  long  for  my  appearance,  as  the  sidk  man  for  die  dawn.     I  am  to 


them  a  mewenger  caHing  them  from  a  wackl  ef  sin,  and  sorrow,  «Bd 
anffering,  to  the  glorioas  realms  above,  where  their  souls  shall  live  in 
eteraad  peace.  The  priest  is  a  pious,  Ofartstian  man :  to  him  I  shoaU  be 
as  wefeome  as  an  ai^  of  light  The  sexton  is  soarcely  so  good  as  his 
snasfter,  and  he  very  likely  wonld  he  tenified  and  affitg^ed  at  my  «ight. 
JLttd  then  the  other  persons  who  would  be  there  mig£t  also  be  alarmedy 
isr  Death  is  not  welcome  to  the  makitode;    £nt  fear  not,  good  Fr 


I  wiH  olothe  myself  in  the  snowy  grave-dothn  that  Chiistoor  Redeeaser  . 
Mt  in  the  rocky  temb  wihen  the  xadiant  angels  awoke  him  and  oanied 
Mm^p  to  faeaven.  Clothed  in  llie  robes  e£  tha  blessed  Arisen  One^  I  can- 
not he  dreadful  to  any  num.  Say  then,  therefore,  te  the  priest  and  the 
aexten  that  the  nemmony  is  to  tidce  place  ;  hat  tell  no  man  the  god£MJMr 
thoa  hast  got.  To-morrow  »ning  wa  will  meet  at  the  spot  and  at  dm 
beur  beside  the  ioBt" 

When  the  tshureh^yell  somded  in  Hhe  meming,  and  ibe  priest,  and  iiie 
Mxtcm,  and  Fianz,  aad  the  nnrse,  widi  the  bright  boy  in  her  arms,  stood 
lieside  the  font,  only  awaithig  the  coming  o€  thie  spoosers  to  beginp  a 
Agare  enveloped  and  robed  in  white  linen  appeaiad,  and  Fraaa  knew 
lihat  Death  was  eoaie  mto  tiie  choroh.    £van  hiis  anns  aad  his  ftet  w 
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completely  ooTered,  and  a  long  white  train  Bwept  on  the  ground  as  he 
passed  up  the  aisle ;  his  face  was  also  concealed  with  the  finest  linen, 
which  just  showed  a  little  of  his  hoUow  features.  The  priest  and  sexton 
were  somewhat  surprised,  hut  the  rest  said^  whispering  to  each  other : 

<<  See,  see !  what  a  noble  lady  is  come  to  stand  for  Franz's  child  ;  she 
is  not  of  our  country,  but  some  rich  stranger,  who  will  not  show  her 
face.  The  poorest  man  in  the  village  has  then  got  the  grandest  god* 
mother.     Oh,  that  is  wonderful  T' 

When  the  holy  rite  was  over,  Death  whispered  in  Franz's  ear,  <<  Come 
with  me !" 

Then  they  left  the  church  and  the  company  and  went  to  the  quiet, 
lonely  comer  in  die  churchyard,  where  lay  Franz's  parents,  and,  standing 
beside  their  men  graves.  Death  spoke  : 

*'  Althou^,  according  to  the  ^1  of  the  great  God  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  gave  me  power  over  life  and  death,  I  take  away  all  from 
every  living  man  who  is  delivered  over  to  me — houses  and  fums,  gold 
and  silver,  pearls  and  jewels,  whatever  they  possess — all,  indeed,  and 
everything  save  their  good  deeds,  and  their  virtues,  and  their  sins, 
written  in  the  great  b^ks  which  lie  before  God's  throne— still  I  keep 
nothing  for  myself.  I  cannot,  therefore,  give  thy  boy  any  christening 
gift,  but  I  will  show  thee  a  way  out  of  thy  present  poverty  and  distress, 
now  that  the  good  wife  lies  in  bed,  and  thou  must  attend  on  her,  and 
neither  can  work  to  gain  their  daily  bread.  Listen,  therefore,  to  my 
words.  The  magistrate  at  Eicbberg  is  very  sick ;  already  three  doctors 
have  been  called  in,  and  all  have  given  him  over,  and,  with  many 
shoulder-shrugs  and  dismal  looks,  they  have  told  his  wife  that  he  must 
die.  But  because  he  is  a  good  roan,  who  loves  God,  and  has  ever  lived 
in  his  fear,  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  of  all 
who  had  dealings  with  him,  have  been  heard,  and  our  merciful  Father  in 
heaven  wills  that  he  should  be  made  whole  and  well;  Grod,  therefore^ 
bade  me  spare  him.  Take  thou  healing  herbs  and  simples,  such  as 
you  peasants  know,  and  dry  them,  and  break  and  beat  them  into  a 
powder,  and  put  the  powder  into  a  paper,  and  set  forth  at  sunrise  to- 
morrow morning  on  the  way  to  Eichberg,  where  thou  wilt  ilrrive  as  tin 
sun  goes  down.  Ask  for  the  wife  of  the  magistrate,  and  tell  her  you 
bring  a  wonderful  medicine,  which,  if  her  husband  will  take,  after  three 
days  he  shall  be  perfectly  cured.  He  'wili  take  these  drugs,  and  he 
will  recover,  and  all  the  people  about  him — ^his  wife  and  their  friends 
— ^will  be  astonished  and  delighted.  Thou  wilt  be  called  hither  to  this 
rich  man,  and  thither  to  another,  and  wilt  have  thy  hands  full.  I  will 
always  be  visible  to  thee  standing  by  the  sick  bed,  but  no  other  living 
man  shall  see  me  save  thou  only.  And  mark  what  I  say  to  thee.  When 
I  appear  to  thee  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  give  thy  powder  freely 
and  the  patient  shall  recover ;  but  if  I  am  visible  to  thee  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  stretching  out  my  arms  over  the  sick  person  lying 
beneath,  let  no  prayers  or  entreaties  prevail  on  thee  to  give  a  morsel  of 
thy  powder,  or  thou  wilt  lose  all  thy  credit  and  reputation  as  a  skilful 
physician,  for  whenever  I  so  appear  the  sick  person  shall  surely  die. 
Hear  also  further  my  words.  Take  from  the  poor  and  the  wretched  who 
call  on  thee  for  help  not  so  much  as  the  value  of  a  groschen,  but  horn 
the  wealthy  and  great,  who  freely  oflFer  thee  of  their  abundance  in  grati- 
tude for  what  thou  hast  done,  take  gold  for  thy  necessities.  Dress  thyself 
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cleanly,  but  widi  common  ordinaiy  clothes  like  a  working  man,  and 
build  up  thy  old  house,  which  will  else  soon  fall  down,  and  make  a  new, 
spacious,  healthy  home  for  thyself,  and  thy  wife,  and  my  godson ;  but  let 
the  building  be  suitable  to  thy  station,  such  as  are  the  other  houses  in 
the  village.  All  that  remains  over  and  above  of  the  gains  give  to  the 
poor,  remembering  how  great  and  pinching  were  thy  wants  until  thou 
met  me.     Now  promise  me  to  keep  all  my  words  in  thy  heart.** 

Then  Franz  promised  to  do  all  he  was  told,  and  Death  vanished  from 
his  sight. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  following  day  Franz  arose,  and  taking  his  way 
through  the  dark,  gloomy  forest  of  the  thick  firs,  had  already  walked  two 
miles  towards  Eichberg  before  the  sun  rose.  He  came  in  tne  evening  to 
the  magistrate's  house,  and  the  servant,  whom  he  knew  well,  came  out 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  Then  Franz  told  him  his  business. 
The  servant  showed  him  into  a  lower  room,  and  went  up-stairs  to  give 
the  message  to  his  mistress,  who  sat  in  the  chamber  with  her  dying 
husband.  And  with  her  were  some  country  people,  who  had  come  from 
far  to  ask  after  the  magistrate's  health ;  two,  indeed,  had  watched  by 
his  bedside  all  night,  and  sat  there  still  beside  her.  All  were  weeping 
and  very  sad,  for  they  feared  his  end  was  near.  After  a  little  space  the 
magistrate's  wife  came  down  to  Franz,  and  received  him  kindly,  and  led 
him  up  to  where  her  husband  lay.  Franz  trembled  a  little  as  he  saw  so 
many  people,  and  thought  on  his  strange  errand ;  but  to  his  great  joy 
his  friend  Death  was  there  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  So  Franz 
put  his  powder  in  a  silver  spoon,  poured  water  on  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
rich  man.  Death  after  that  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  magistrate  felt 
on  the  very  instant  better.  The  very  next  morning  he  was  able  to  rise, 
and  the  following  day  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  on  the  third  day 
he  sat  again  before  his  desk  in  his  own  room,  when  he  received  the 
townsmen  and  people,  and  heard  their  causes.  As  the  magistrate  was  a 
good  man  and  much  beloved,  and  had  many  friends  and  relations  in  all 
the  villages  in  the  mountains  round  the  Bog^en-See,  the  news  that  he 
was  recovered  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  with  it  the  account  of  his  mira- 
culous cure  from  such  a  hopeless  malady ;  and  people  could  not  wonder 
enough  at  the  event. 

In  a  few  days  Franz  returned  home,  loaded  with  presents.  So  many 
messengers  from  all  parts  were  sent  to  call. him  to  cufiPeient  sick  persons 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  way  to  turn ;  week  after  week  he  was  per- 
petually walking  from  one  village  to  another.  And  now  that  the  fame 
of  his  miraculous  cures  spread  all  over  the  country  lying  on  that  side  of 
the  Bogen-See,  many  of  the  rich  farmers  condescended  to  bow  and  take 
off  their  hats  to  the  poor  labourer,  who  before  they  esteemed  no  more 
than  the  clods  of  earth  in  their  broad  fields ;  but  there  was  one,  the 
village  apothecary,  who  hated  Franz,  and  always  when  they  met 
turned  his  back  on  him.  And  when  the  country  folks  collected  round 
the  linden-tree  before  the  inn  to  drink  their  beer  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  the  wonderful  cures  which  Franz  performed  were  discussed,  and  this 
one  had  this  tale  to  tell,  and  that  another,  the  apothecary  grew  very  angiy, 
and  declared  that  '^  the  man  knew  nothing  of  medicine,  and  was  an  im- 
pudent impostor.  Why  the  devil  should  people  wonder,"  continued 
he,  "  that  he  never  loses  a  patient  ?  When  he  sees  ther^  is  no  hope,  he 
never  gives  anything,  and  quietly  walks  away." 
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One  monuBg'y  m  Frana  was  nturaiag  home  lato  ti^rong^  the  ptae 
weed,  the  proud  miller  rushed  forward  to  BMet  hW» — proud  no  longer, 
hut  quite  meek  and  humble  now.  The  teais  atood  la  tua  eyes,  and  het 
looked  overwhelmed  with  aerrow* 

^  Good  Dr.  Frao%'^  laid  he»  ^*I  oaee  treated  yen  tcernfuny  and  un- 
kindly;  andldidiEery  wrong,  at  well  aa  being  a  great  fool,  for  who  ean  say 
what  people  may  become?  I  entreat  yoa  to  forgive  me,  and  bear  me  no 
ill-will  for  my  behaviour.  You  are  a  Ghrietian,  and  will,  I  hope,  return 
good  for  evil.  My  only  daughter  is  dangerously  ill.  Oh,  come,  I  im^ 
pbve  you,  and  htip  her  with  your  skiU.  You  will  not  refuse  aae  when 
yon  lemember  what  a  good  gvl  she  ia,  and  how  handsome  toa" 

Frans  returned  with  him  home,  and  on  entering  the  room  where  the 
maiden  lay  on  her  bed,  lo !  to  his  great  joy,  Deadii  stood  at  the  /oat  of 
the  bed.     Then  Frana  joyfully  ezelaimed ; 

^  Be  eominrted  ;  your  daughter  shaJl  not  die  T 

And  when  the  maiden  was  recovered  the  miller  was  so  grateful  to 
Fxanz,  that  from  that  day  he  did  not  posasss  a  kinder  fraeod  in  the  world, 
or  one  that  more  loudly  sang  his  praiaas,  than  the  man  who  used  to  treat 
him  so  oontemptnously. 

A  dreadful  fever  caged  in  the  village^  and  many  of  the  people  died, 
and  there  was  great  trouble  and  sorrow.  Frana  was  ealled  everywhere. 
At  last  mine  host  at  the  inn  was  taken  ilL  Now,  the  innkeeper  was  a 
rich  man,  and  loved  his  money  dearly;  btit  when  he  felt  he  was  sinking 
under  the  fever  he  sent  (or  Frana.  Death  was  there  befeie  him,  but  he 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

'^  Frana,"  ovied  the  sick  man,  as  haentered»  "  if  you  will  only  ears  me, 
I  will  give  yon  ten  golden  thalera." 

<^  I  will  net  take  them,^  replied  Frana  ;  ^<  I  want  not  your  money, 
although  yon  are  weieeme  to  my  help.''  Vk^n^tt^^^.t- 

Then  tiie  old  miner  smiled  and  chnAlsd  ae  he  lay  in  his  bed  at  the 
notion  of  getting  enred  for  nothing.     But  Frana  spoke  forther : 

^  Before  I  give  yon  any  of  my  drags,  I  have  a  fiivenr  to  ask  of  yon. 
Yon  say  yon  are  ready  to  give  me  tna  golden  thalers  ?  I  do  not  want 
them,  btit  the  peer  nek  ili  the  village  do,  so  send  it  to  the  ^iast  for  them, 
and  I  will  cure  you  quickly." 

When  he  ham  tlua,  the  ridi  man  seratdied  his  ear  and  paused. 

"  This  propoeal  of  yours,  friend  Frana,  requires  oonsideratioa;  perhaps 
— ^who  knows  hot  that  I  nuy  recover  without  any  medieine  ?" 

^  So  this  avarieious  man  would  rather  have  run  the  risk  of  dying  than 
give  his  money  to  he^  the  poor.  But  his  wife»  who  was  a  diseaaet  woman, 
took  ten  thalm  out  of  a  dranrer  and  gav«  them  nrivatel^  to  Franz,  who 
then  with  his  powder  aoon  cured  her  husband,  who  never  knew  until  he 
was  well  hew  deariy  his  sickness  had  cost  him. 

Now  Frana  had  built  himself  a  pettbty  cottage  where  his  old  hut  stood, 
and  there  was  a  galleiy  of  carved  wood  before  the  windows,  and  carvings 
on  the  roof  under  the  yellow  thatch,  and  a  garden  of  bnjght  flowers  lay 
before  the  door,  and  &b  dadc  fir-trees  oiEershadowed  it  at  the  bank,  and 
kept  off  the  eold  winds  from  the  distant  snow  monntaina  Here  he  lived 
happily  and  in  the  fear  of  God  with  his  beantifoi  wife,  new  become  a 
buxom  matron,  and  the  bright  boy,  who  had  grown  and  prospered,  pro- 
mising to  become  a  strapping  youth.  Fcanz*s  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  he  enjoyed,  as  he  looked  on  his  smSing  wife 
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huttuB^  aiMltr  A^-gaUary  wifck  her  boy  stendiog*  b#£Me  W.  Otte^s^a^^ 
moroiogy  tm  fefaey  were  admiffing  the  apple-bloesoms  coveriag  the  youag 
trees  like  a  ahower  of  toow,  and  iuteoing  to  the  birda  wavbiiog  out  id  the 
suoshiae  that  rested  oa  the  wood  beyond^  a  hocaemaii  euddeDly  appeaned 
ooverad  with  dii0t»  and,  zidiag  op  to  the  eottage-door,  atked  for  Dr. 
Fraiia. 

<<  I  am  be,"  answered  Frana. 

^^  Tbea,**  said  the  borseoaaiiy  ^'  I  hare  importoDt  businefls  with  you,  for 
hk  seseDe  highnese  the  prioee  is  dangerously  ill»  and  the  prinoesa  his  wife 
has  ooramanded  yoiv  immediate  atteudaoee.  I  was  seat  on  first  to  give 
yott  time  to  prepare  ;  the  royal  carriage  foUows,  but  as  the  roads  through 
your  woods  are  veiy  bad,  it  could  not  travel  fast  Now  piepare  younelf 
at  oaee  to  go  with  me  when  it  arrives.** 

Then  Frans  went  into  his  room,  and  taking  his  best  elothes  out  of  the 
trunk,  dressed  himself,  and  made  up  a  little  narGel  of  linen,  with  hia  powders 
and  the  different  herbs  of  which  Death  baa  taught  bbn  the  oae. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  bours  a  magnificent  equipage  appeaiwd  at  tlie 
skirts  of  the  wood  and  drove  up  to  Franz's  door.  Out  of  the  carriage 
stepped  a  royal  ehambearlain,  who,  after  paying  bis  eompliments  to  Franz 
with  great  politeness,  begged  him,  witbcmt  further  loss  of  time,  to  return 
witb  aim.  As  it  was  night,  and  the  forest  pitch  dark,  two  outriders  pre- 
ceded the  carriage  with  lighted  torches,  which  threw  sucb  a  strange  and 
lurid  light  among  the  trees  that  Franz  trembled, ,  and  remembened  the 
evening  when  the  foul  fiend  himself  bad  tempted  bim  with  gold  in  this 
very  forest.  AU  night  they  travelled,  for  the  courier  who  rode  before  had 
already  ordensd  houses  at  every  station,  and  although  the  road  was  rough 
and  the  ruts  deep^  they  went  on  and  on,  always  at  agallop*  As  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  chamberimn,  who  was  a  pleasant,  friendly  man,  informed 
Franz  bow  long  the  prince  had  been  ill,  and  how  many  doetofs  bad  been 
called  in,  all  in  vain,  to  eure  him.  Besides  the  court  physician,  two  other 
doctors  had  been  sent  for,  and  they  all  had  a  consultation  together  ;  but 
excepting  dismal  looks  and  long  faces^  and  shrugging  their  shoulders, 
nothing  came  of  it  Frash  m^biines  were  ordenMl,  which  the  prinea 
took,  but  instead  of  better  he  became  daily  worsa^  In  this  extremity, 
one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  told  the  poor  jpineess,  who  was  weU-nim 
broken-hearted,  aboHfc  the  odbbmted  doator  of  fiegonhafisn,  and  of  his 
miraculous  cures. 

^  But  at  the  mention  ef  yooc  name,."  said  the  diamhefkia,  '^  the  three 
doctors,  who  had  hilhecto  m>ne  nothing  but  dimite  and  <|narrel4  were  in- 
stantly of  one  mind— that  if  you  wese  fetebed  the  prince  would  be  sure 
to  die — and  they  entreated  her  highness,  aa  die  valued  her  husband's 
life^  to  bttve  nothing  to  do  with  such  aa  audacious  insiposter,  as — (pardon 
me  for  the  expression)— -they  called  you*  But  the  princess,  seeing  no 
other  hope,  woukl  not  fisten  to  them,  buteaUing  me  to  her,  begged  me  to 
start  immediately  and  fetch  you  to  the  courts  May  He«ven  grant  that  my 
errand  may  be  saoceesful,  and  that  yon  may  eure  our  beloved  sovereign ! 
but  I  confess  to  yoa  I  have  my  doubts,  after  so  many  skilfel  doctom  kaire 
foiled,  that  you  will  cure  bvn." 

When  the  morning  broke  and  the  sun  was  jost  risen,  tii€^  drove 
through  the  great  pmial,  between,  twa  high  tnneted  tower%  into  the 
spacious  court-yard  of  the  royal  casda.  A  crowd  of  grand  Uvery  servants, 
covered  with  gold  hidey  ran  up  to  Franz,  to  beg  him  to  hasten  in  with- 
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oat  delay,  as  hb  arriyal  was  expected  most  anxiously  by  the  pxinceBS. 
One  took  his  cloak,  another  his  parcel,  a  third  his  hat,  which  so  confused 
him,  unused  as  he  was  to  such  state  and  pomp,  that  he  quite  lost  his 
composure.  Then  his  friend  and  companion,  the  chamberlain,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  led  him  up  the  broad  marble  staircase,  which  opened 
from  the  magnificent  hall,  ghttering  with  gold  and  painting,  and  armour 
and  beautiful  statues  arranged  against  the  coloured  marble  columns  sup- 
porting the  arched  roof,  gained  and  corniced  with  gilding.  Franz  quite 
lost  his  breath  as  he  looked  round  in  astonishment  at  all  these  wonders. 
At  the  top  of  the  great  marble  sturcase  stood  the  physician  of  the  court, 
dressed  all  in  black,  with  an  immense  powdered  wig  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  little  sti£P  curls,  his  cocked-hat  under  his  arm,  and  a  sword  by 
his  side— for  the  princess,  to  his  infinite  mortification,  had  commanded 
him  to  receive  the  doctor  of  Bogenhafen  with  all  possible  honour. 
Franz  made  him  a  low  bow  as  soon  as  they  met  But  no  sooner  did  . 
the  court  physician  see  a  countiyman,  dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  a  red 
handkercluef  round  his  neck,  and  green  pantaloons,  than  he  called  out 
in  a  rage : 

''  Who  brought  this  feUow  here  P  What  do  you  want  ?  If  you  have 
a  wife  or  child  ill,  and  wish  me  to  visit  them,  why  do  you  not  go  to  my 
house  ?  I  will  speak  to  you  there ;  but  here,  in  the  royal  residence,  it 
is  against  all  etiquette  to  admit  such  people.  Be  off  with  you  at  once — 
be  off,  I  say." 

"  Not  so  fast,  good  sir,"  replied  Franz.  ^'  Don't  be  in  too  great  haste 
to  send  people  away.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for  your  medical  help,  but 
I  am  come  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  your  prince,  who  is,  I  hear,  dying." 

**  What !  how !"  cried  the  physicuin ;  '<  the  man  is  mad.  Hey !  you 
servant  fellows,  send  him  away— drive  him  out — ^he  must  not  stay  here 
on  the  stairs  of  the  royal  residence — ^it  is  scandalous." 

Then  the  chamberlain  stepped  forward,  and  explained  to  the  physician 
that  Franz  was  in  reality  the  expected  doctor. 

'<  He  r  exclaimed  the  physician.  ''  I  retract — I  apologise.  Great 
geniuses  and  most  learned  men  are  often  subject  to  strange  eccentricities. 
But  allow  me  to  observe,  my  good  sir,  that  it  is  a  foolish  whim  of  the 
learned  professor  to  disguise  himself  as  a  day-labourer-r-it  causes  con- 
fusion. The  professor,  however,  will  understand  how  the  mistake  arose. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  pardon." 

Franz,  who  was  growing  tired  of  the  talking  of  the  fat  man  in  the 
great  curled  wig,  scarcely  listened  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  and  then 
begged  the  chamberlain  to  conduct  him  at  once  to  the  prince's  room. 
But  the  physician  interposed. 

''  Not  so  fast,  learned  sir,"  said  he — '<  npt  so  fast.  It  is  always  the 
custom  among  profesdonal  men,  that  the  newly-arrived  doctor  consults 
with  his  brethren  already  in  attendance  before  seeing  the  patient." 

So  he  led  Franz  into  a  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
where  the  other  doctors  were  in  waiting,  whom  he  mtroduced.  Then  he 
went  over  all  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  and  mentioned  the  medicines 
they  had  prescribed,  with  long  Greek  and  Latin  names,  which  sorely 
puzzled  Franz.     He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

"  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  that  gibberish." 
'  ^'  How  I"  exclaimed  the  physician,  <<  you  have  never  gone  through 
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joar  humanitiedy  and  neither  xinderstand  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  you  dare 
prerame  to  prescribe  for  his  serene  highness  the  sovereign  prince  !" 

*^  What  does  the  name  of  on  illness  signify  ?"  replied  Franz;  *'  or  what 
matters  the  names  of  the  medicines  ?  Long  foreign  names  will  core 
no  one." 

'*  Certainly  not/'  answered  the  physician ;  '^  but  as  all  medical  books 
were  formerly  written  in  Latin,  and  as  a  great  many  Greek  words  occur 
also,  it  is  necessaiy  for  those  who  study  medicine  to  comprehend  well 
those  languages.  Therefore^  if  you  are  ignorant  of  them,  it  follows  yon 
cannot  have  studied  medicine,  and  can  be  no  doctor.  It  is  therefore  my 
duty,  as  body  physician  to  his  serene  highness,  carefully  to  examine  < 
what  drugs  you  propose  to  administer,  in  order  to  assure  myself  that- 
ihere  is  nothing  among  them  that  can  injure  him." 

Then  Franz  opened  his  parcel  and  showed  the  powders  which  he  had 
made  of  the  herbs,  as  Death  had  directed  him. 

*^  Here  we  are,"  siud  the  physician,  contemptuously  turning  them 
over — '^  camomile,  and  dandelion,  and  mint — weeds  that  grow  in  the 
fields  and  hedgerows.  And  you  seriously,  with  this  trash,  propose  to 
cure  his  serene  highness,  after  all  our  united  learning  has  failed  r  Ln- 
possible !  Vigorous  and  powerful  remedies  are  necessary — remedies  costly 
and  precious,  brought  from  foreign  lands  far  oyer  the  sea.'^ 

*''  But,  by  your  leave,"  replied  Franz,  ''  the  learned  physician  must 
allow  that  it  would  be  against  all  common  sense  and  reason  if  sick 
people  were  only  to  be  cured  by  medicines  brought  from  over  the  seas, 
thousands  of  miles  away*  What  would  the  poor  do,  who  have  no 
money  nor  means  to  get  them  ?  God  is  not  so  unjust  towards  his 
creatures,  and  with  camomile,  and  mint,  and  other  herbs,  I  have  restored 
many  and  many  that  he  has  created,  but  who  in  this  world's  goods 
are  poor  and  miserable." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  oham* 
berlain  to  fetch  Franz  away  and  carry  him  to  the  princess. 

<'  Her  highness,'*  said  he,  making  a  low  boW  before  the  physician, 
'<  desires  that  the  new  doctor  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  apartment  of 
the  sovereign.  I  shall  have  the  honour^  therefore,  learned  sir,  to  ac"* 
company  and  conduct  you." 

The  poor  prmcess,  oathed  in  tears,  and  pole  and  worn  with  watching, 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  room,  waiting  for  Franz.  She  had  been 
already  prepared  for  his  appearance,  and  knew  that  the  wonder-working 
doctor  was  a  simple  labouring  man.  She  saluted  him,  however,  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  led  him  into  the  prince's  room.  Who  can  paint 
the  astonishment  of  Franz  when  he  entered  the  apartment,  which  seemed 
to  him  higher  and  larger  th^n  even  the  church  in  his  village,  and  saw 
the  magnificent  carpets  into  which  his  feet  sank,  among  beds,  as  it  were, 
of  brilliant  unknown  flowers ;  the  splendid  bed,  covered  with  gilding, 
surmounted  with  nodding  plumes  of  feathers,  and  shaded  with  heavy  dra- 
peries of  purple  saUn  stiff  with  gold  and  embroidery.  In  his  wildest 
dreams  he  had  never  conceived  such  surpassing  magnificence.  ''  But," 
said  he  to  himself,  looking  round,  "  it  is  clear,  gold,  and  silk,  and  riches 
can  help  no  man,  either  against  sickness  or  death,  else  I  should  not  be 
here."  He  drew  near  the  great  state  bed,  and  on  the  right  side,  nearest 
the  light,  he  saw,  as  plainly  as  his  eyes  could  show  him,  the  destroying 
angel  ready  to  take  the  sotd  of  the  good  prince/  and  carry  it  to  heave 
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Jh»  bright  serafih  memtageg  looked  heavenly  kind  and  fiicodftr  upon 
Fraoz,  but  wkbal  sad  and  solemn.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  bed  hovered 
a  monster  of  faodeoiu  and  fearftil  aspect — ^black»  dim,  and  shadow j,  with 
fiery  red  eyes — waAehing  whether  he  might  not  catch  the  soul  ef  the  good 

Srmce  before  the  angel  could  cany  it  away.  As  Franz  advanced,  be  shot 
own  looks  of  rage  and  defiance  upon  him  out  of  his  honid  eyes^  and 
menaced  him  with  his  sharp  cbwB,  for  he  knew  he  was  the  man  who  had 
resisted  his  temptation  and  refused  his  proffered  goki  But  fiarthory  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  Frans  saw,  with  terror  and  dismay,  Death  toi«|in4f^ 
with  his  scythe  and  hour-glass,  leaning  with  his  long  oatstretched  arms 
over  the  prince,  who  lay  in  a  deep  sleep— that  the  court  physidan  an- 
novnced  as  the  [Hrelnde  to  tiiat  eternal  slumber  he  would  never  awake 
from  until  the  day  of  judgment.  Franz,  who  during  his  simple  life  had 
never  learned  the  art  of  concealing  his  fe^ngs,  or  not  ei^reastng  at  ooce 
all  he  felt,  when  he  beheld  this  dismal  sight  wrung  his  hands  and  ex* 
claimed^ 

*'  Alas !  alas  1  my  art,  or  any  other  man's,  is  vain  and  useless  here.'' 

The  poor  princess  shrieked  aloud.  She  and  the  loyal  childreo,  thdr 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  then  surrounded  him,  imploring  him  with 
earnest  prayers  that  he  would  at  least  endeavour  to  do  someuing  to  save 
the  beloved  prince,  who  lay  there  hovering  between  life  and  deaui.  The 
noble  princess,  sobbing  and  crying,  and  forgetting  her  royal  dignity  in 
her  great  sorrow,  ^en  knelt  before  the  lowly  peasant,  and  hdd  up  her 
ham^  to  him  in  urgent  supplication.  Then  Fraaz,  who  felt  as  if  his  heart 
would  break  at  tibis  melandioly  sight,  and  unable  to  contain  hhnsel^ 
hurst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  approached  Death,  and  dasping  hie 
hands,  whispered  softly  in  his  ear : 

*^  Oh,  kind  firiend  and  benefactor,  move,  I  implore  yon-— I  beg  yoo, 
and  go  down  to  the  feet  of  the  sick  man." 

But  Death  answered  with  a  hoUow,  deep  voioe,  yet  eo  low  that  no  one 
but  Franz  heard  it : 

^  My  son,  I  move  not  from  the-  plaee  where  I  stand." 

<<  Oh,  joy !"  erolaimed  Frana,  ''  then  all  shall  be  welL  I  take  thee  at 
thy  word,  them  awful  man." 

And  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  those  standing  around : 

'^  Let  us  turn  the  bed,  so  that  where  the  head  now  is  the  feet  may  be. 
This  is  all  I  can  do  to  save  the  beloved  piinee." 

In  a  moment  he  had  taken  off  his  brown  coat,  and  began  to  move  the 
bed,  and  all  the  attendants,  and  the  princess,  and  the  young  princes  and 
princesses  helped  him.  But  Death  menaced  Franz  with  his  outstretdied 
bony  arm,  and  spoke  so  solemnly  and  earnestly,  that  the  poor  man  shud- 
oersQ. 

^<  Follow  me,"  were  the  words  he  said,  in  a  sad,  hollow  voice,  that 
echoed  in  the  vast  room.  Then  Franz,  widi  trembling  Umbs  and  a  beat- 
ing heart,  followed  Death  out  of  the  room  through  a  side-door  opening 
in  the  tapestry. 

But  the  {Mince,  as  soon  as  he  was  moved,  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  wiping 
the  cool  death-dews  from  his  temples,  spoke. 

"Ohj  how  well  is  it  now  with  roe  !"  exclaimed  he.  '<  All  die  pain, 
and  fear,  and  horror,  and  the  heavy  oppressive  weight  that  lay  upon  me, 
dragging  me  down  to  the  grave,  is  gone.  Great  God  and  fether,  I  give 
thee  hearty  thanks !" 
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And bfroelerad  tlMaiteiidMilftto  biiag  hioa  his clotheAy  ftod  odled  far 
aonie  food ;  Mid  be  xow  up  from  Im  bad,  and  sai  down  to  a  table  and  ale 
with  good  appetite,  the  poor  priueeat  and  her  eUldrtm  alsioei  out  o£ 
their  seoMS  for  joy,  looldfig  on  die  whiie  at  this  woaderfol  roiiaelgu  Tho 
whole  oeatIe>  too,  eehoed  with  soimde  of  rejoidbg  and  thawkfaliieae  whea 
it  was  known  that  the  beloved  piinee  wasout  of  danger. 

AfW  the  fint  burst  of  joy  and  thaakfulaeM  was  pest,  and  when  the 
rojai  fanttly  had  a  little  recovered  from  their  recent  emotioo,  the  prinoeae 
looked  aU  over  the  hall  where  the  prkiee  had  lain  aflber  the  eouatryniaa 
who  had  worked  so  miraenloiia  a  cara.  The  prinee  wished  much 
also  to  aBe  his  deliverer,  and  sent  some  of  the  ooartiera  to  seek  him,  biii 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  £»und.  In  yaia  the  attendants  searched  the  whole 
leradenee;  and  even  the  princes  and  piinoaeaas  hastened  from  room  to 
room  in  the  general  anxiety  to  fmd  him,  but  all  in  vain.  Fraoz  had 
vanished.  The  soldiers  that  kept  watch  inside  and  ontaide  the  gates  were 
questioned,  but  they  had  asen  no  one  pass  out. 

^  This  is  inoomMehenaiUe,"  cried  the  prinoesab  '^  I  moat  and  will 
find  him,  and  thank  him  mysem" 

^'If  he  would  only  appear,  that  good  doctor  who  aaved  our  &ther/* 
4Died  the  childzai,  ^*  we  would  kiaalus  hands.'' 

But  he  oame  not 

Whilst  the  prinoe  and  his  wift^  and  the  pnnoes  and  priaeesses^*  their 
loving  duldrei^  searehed  high  and  low  over  the  residence  in  vain;  while 
tfie  attendants  and  the  conrt  phyaieian  shnigged  their  shoulden^  and  all 
the  wodd  eehoed  ih&  same  words,  '^  Where  can  the  strai^  doctor  be?'' 
Franz  found  himself  in  the  royal  mausoleum,  a  vast  awhed  subterranean 
chamber,  deep  down  below  under  the  palace,  lit  up  by  many  lampe 
buming  anvond  an  altar  which  stood  in  the  midst.  Over  this  solemn 
altar,  where  masses  for  the  deatii-souls  of  the  departed  princes,  whose 
bones  lay  around,  were  daily  said,  instead  of  a  picture  was  a  beautiful 
sculpture,  representmg,  in  white  marUe,  the  resurrection  of  Laoanis. 
Along  the  walla  on  either  side  stood  stately  monuments,  ornamented  with 
statues,  and  angels,  and  all  grave  and  death-like  decorations,  within  which 
lay  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  of  the  beloved  pnnee ;  on  eaoh  eaonument 
were  engraved  words  of  Holy  Writ,  full  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  those  who  read  them.  ^'  The  hour  is  coming  when  all  that  lie  in  the 
gravea  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  arise,"  was  written  on  one ;  '<  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  appeared  on  another ;  ^'  God  will  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  your  eyes;  together  with  many  other  holy  and  comfortable 
words. 

Into  this  sepnlohral  chamber  was  Frans  oondoeted  by  Death,  through 
a  secret  passage  leading  down  from  the  palace.  Then  Death,  standing 
on  the  altar,  turned  his  hollow  eyea  upon  bis  terrified  and  trembling  com- 
panion, and  thus  spoke : 

^'Fear  not :  Ihave  led  thee  hither  that  we  may  speak  freely  and  with- 
out interruption,  and  that  in,  this  silent  chamb^  <x  the  dead  my  words 
may  aink  deeply  into  thy  souL  For  thou  seest  me  now  for  the  last  time 
for  a  long  wnUe  ;  foiget  no^  therefore^  my  jftarting  admcmitions.  The 
prince,  out  of  gratitude,  will  desire  to  make  thee  his  physician ;  r»- 
fiise  this  oSer,  for  thou  kaowesty  after  what  thou  hast  done,  aU  thpr  power 
of  healing  ihe  sick  has  departed.  But  the  piinee,  who  is  a  gracious  and 
a  God-fearing  man,  will  desire  to  keep  thee  about  his  court,  and  this  offer 
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thou  mayest  accept.  Send  not  for  Margaret  or  thy  boy,  becanse  aoon 
a  longing  shall  come  over  thee  to  see  again  the  lake  on  whose  shores  thou 
wert  born,  and  the  great  forest  overshadowing  thy  home.  When  the 
prince  hears  that  thou  art  weary  of  his  conrt,  he  will  give  thee  gold  to 
buy  the  broad  field  which  lies  between  the  house  and  the  forest,  and  much 
more  gold,  with  which  thou  canst  live  in  honour  and  comfort  All  thia 
will  the  beloved  prince  do  out  of  gratitude  for  the  service  ihou  hast  done 
him.  Above  all  things,  attend  to  have  the  bright  boy,  whose  godfather  I 
am,  brought  up  an  honest  and  religious  man.  God,  who  sent  me  to  thee 
in  thy  distress,  has  given  him  as  guardian  angel  the  glorious  spirit  whom 
thou  hast  twice  seen,  to  watch  over  him.  Impress  deeply  in  the  heart  of 
thy  child  that  the  holy  angel  is  ever  hovering  invisible  around,  and  that 
all  he  does,  or  thinks,  or  says,  is  known.  Thus  shall  he  himself  become 
pure  and  good  as  the  blessed  spirits  themselves,  who  sing  before  the 
eternal  Uirone,  atid  thou  his  father  wilt  be  full  of  joy.  The  bad  spirit, 
who  appeared  to  thee  as  a  hunter,  and  strove  to  drive  thy  soul  into  the  nets 
of  the  destroyer,  and  to  tempt  thee  with  gold,  he  also  will  be  beside  thy 
child.  He  will  ever  watch  to  turn  good  into  evil,  and  to  tempt  and  ruin 
him.  The  Lord  tells  us,  that  while  the 'people  slept  the  enemy  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat.  Watch,  therefore,  over  the  bright  boy,  and 
teach  him  to  guard  against  temptation.  And  now,  good  friend  Franz, 
a  word  to  thee  concerning  myself.  Never  forget  Death,  and  as  time  wears 
on,  teach  thy  son  nevcir  to  forget  him  either.  I  am  the  best  instructor, 
for  I  it  is  who  teach  men  practically,  not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  that  this 
world  is  nought  but  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  In  my  presence,  pomp,  majesty,  and  worldly  grandeur  fade 
and  vanish  as  a  bundle  of  lighted  tow.  I  will,  on  my  part^  always  be  a 
friend  and  protector  to  thee,  for  thou  art  a  pious  and  an  excellent  man, 
and  when  tne  time  comes  for  thy  departure  hence,  thou  shalt  sink  sofUy 
into  my  arms,  and  I  will  bear  thee  gently  to  a  happier  and  a  better  world, 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  God." 

Then  Franc  promised  all  that  Death  required,  and  he  vanished  from 
his  sight. 

No  sooner  had  Frans  left  the  subterraneous  chamber  and  returned  into 
the  palace  than  he  met  the  chamberlain,  who  was  looking  about  every 
where  to  find  him.  "  His  highness,'*  said  he^  "  wishes  to  make  yon 
court  physician,  and  in  his  joy  at  his  recovery  he  has  announced  his 
gracious  intention  before  aU  the  court  So  come  instantly  with  me  into 
the  audience-chamber." 

When  the  prince,  who  by  reason  of  his  illness  had  not  noticed  Frans, 
saw  the  simple  countryman  that  stood  before  him,  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished.  He  began  first  to  speak  to  him  of  medicines  and  other 
scientific  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  physio— studies  to  which 
he  was  not  a  stranger — ^but  Franz  answered  him  : 

'^  Of  all  that  I  know  nothing ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be  court  physician." 

This  pleased  the  prince,  for  seeing  what  kind  of  man  Franz  was,  he 
was  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  word.  Then  he  talked  to  him  oi 
agriculture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  subjects  with  which  Franz  was 
quite  at  home.     So  the  prince  laughed,  and  said : 

**  Well,  well,  I  see,  my  honest  friend,  what  will  suit  you  ;  you  shall 
manage  my  private  purse  and  my  home  form,  and  live  at  court  at  th* 
table  of  my  suite." 
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At  first,  Franz  was  delighted  with  the  coart.  In  his  own  sphere 
of  life  he  was  no  fool,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sensible,  shrewd  man, 
still  he  knew  nothing  of  good  breeding  and  manners,  and  all  the  court 
fashions  were  to  him  like  Greek.  He  was  always  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing mal  a  proposy  and  getting  himself  laughed  at.  For  instance,  the 
first  time  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  chamberlain,  and  the  equerries^ 
and  the  pages,  when  the  servant  gave  him  a  dish  of  soup  he  took  up  a 
handful  of  salt  out  of  the  salt-cellar  with  his  fingers.  The  chamberlain, 
TV  ho  sat  next  to  him,  whispered  that  the  proper  way  to  help  himself  to 
salt  was  with  the  spoon. 

**  Oh,"  replied  Franz,  "  that  is  very  easy.    I  will  remember." 
So,  taking  out  the  salt  again  with  his  fingers,  he  carefully  laid  it  on  a 
spoon,  and  then  salted  his  soup.     Every  one  at  table  was  convulsed  with 
laughter.     The  chamberlain  was  a  droll  man,  who  delighted  in  fun,  and 
therefore  took  every  opportunity  to  turn  him  into  ridicule  for  the  common 
amusement.     Another  time  some  crabs  were  served  up  at  table. 
"  Have  you  ever  tasted  crabs,  councillor  ?"  said  he  to  Franz. 
*^  Never,"  replied  he.     '*  Such  crabs  as  these  I  have  never  even  seen ; 
black  crabs,  indeed,  are  plentiful  in  the  streams  about  our  place,  but  we 
country  folks  are  afraid  of  their  claws,  and  the  fishermen  catch  them  and 
take  them  off  to  the  town." 

The  chamberlain  chose  a  small  crab,  with  a  soft  new  shell  on  it,  and 
ate  it  up,  shell  and  all,  then  laid  a  large  one,  with  great  claws  and  thick 
shell,  on  Franz's  plate.  He  broke  off  a  claw  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  but 
after  turning  it  about,  making  the  most  fearful  grimaces  all  the  while,  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"These  crabs,'*  said  he,  *^are  baked  too  hard.  They  have  hurt  my 
mouth  BO,  I  believe  the  blood  has  come.  A  very  dangerous  food,  I  should 
say." 

Upon  which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

Every  day  there  was  some  fresh  story  invented  about  the  mistakes  of 
poor  Franz,  which  served  even  to  amuse  their  highnesses  themselves.  But 
his  perfect  simplicity  and  good-nature  won  all  hearts,  and  the  princess, 
whenever  she  saw  bun,  always  addressed  him  as  the  good  man.  Once, 
as  she  was  carrying  the  youngest  princess  in  her  arms,  they  met  in  the 
court  garden,  and  the  child,  stretching  out  her  little  arms,  called  after 
him,  <<  Good  man^  good  man  f*  so  from  that  time  all  about  the  court 
gave  him  that  name,  which  pleased  Franz  mightily — ^much  more,  indeed, 
than  being  called  councillor. 

But  at  last,  after  a  time,  he  grew  tired  of  being  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  company  ;  the  life  at  court  lost  all  its  charms  for  him ;  he  was  weary 
of  it,  and  began  to  long  after  his  home,  and  Margaret,  and  the  bright 
boy.     So  he  went  to  the  prince  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  stay  any  longer  at  court ;  at  first,  everything  was 
new,  and  delighted  me,  and  the  grand  dishes  at  the  table  where  I  dine  tasted 
most  delicious,  but  now,  somehow  or  other,  they  seem  all  turned  sour  and 
nasty,  and  I  relish  them  no  longer ;  I  would  rather  have  a  hunch  of  black 
bread  and  a  horn  of  Bavarian  beer  than  all  those  jellies  and  pastries.  The 
wine,  too,  is  excellent,  but  then  one  gets  it  in  such  little  glasses,  no  bigger 
than  thimbles,  that  there  is  no  judging  how  it  tastes  ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  have  a  deep  drink  out  of  a  clear  fresh  spring,  such  as 
run  among  the  grass  in  the  forest  down  into  the  lake,  than  all  the  wine 
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that  erer  wbs  made.  Bat  the  wont  of  all  to  me  ia,  that  I  liare  notliinfi^ 
to  do;  iDStead  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock,  I  mint  lie  like  all  the  world 
ia  soft  fiMktherbeds  tOl  near  mid-day ;  there  ia  no  one  to  apeak  to,  aad  the 
time  eeema  Tery  long  and  weariaone  ;  tfien  I  eannot  aleep  at  night  for 
thinking  of  Margaret  and  the  hoy,  ao  I  beg  yon  to  let  ne  go  hone  te 
my  cottage  in  om-  village  and  live  among  my  own  people." 

The  prince  laughed  at  Franz's  deecription  of  a  court  life,  and  told 
him  he  would  willingly  gi^®  him  permisflion  to  go,  but  not  empty* 
handed. 

'<  Tell  me,"  said  he  sincerely,  **  what  I  can  do  for  yon?  Wfaatoverit 
is  it  shall  he  done.** 

Franz  replied: 

**  I  have,  indeed,  a  great  fiiTOur  to  ask.  At  the  hade  ^  my  garden, 
between  it  and  the  forest,  lie  some  fields  and  a  large  heantiful  meadow. 
It  would  make  me  the  happiest  of  men  if  I  had  those  fields,  aad  if  hii 
highness  would  be  so  good  as  to  buy  them  for  me." 

*'  Say  no  more,*  answered  the  prmce;  **  the  fields  shall  be  yom.  I 
win  send  my  secretary  to  your  village ;  he  shall  buy  tbem  in  my  name 
and  make  tiiem  over  to  you ;  but  wat  is  ikh  all — you  must  waat  more, 
surely,  besides  that  r 

''  WeU,"  said  Franz,  scratching  his  head,  ''  to  be  sore,  a  pair  of  oxea 
to  work  the  land,  and  a  cart——* 

^  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  prinoe ;  **  you  riiafl  have  two  pain  of  my 
best  oxen  and  three  carts,  in  case  of  accidents.  But  where  will  you  piit 
them,  and  the  hay  and  com  from  the  fields?" 

''  Why,  I  should  want  a  stable  and  bam  for  that;  but  I  ahall  be 
able  to  mana^  without  troubling  your  highnees.* 

**  I  will  butld  you,"  said  ^e  prince,  /*  a  stable  and  a  fine  large  bam  for 
your  stock,  and  order,  besides,  all  tools,  and  seeds,  and  utensils,  you  caa 
require  for  your  farm.     The  tools  shall  be  made  new,  expresaly  ir  you." 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  Franz  burst  into  tears,  and  could  liardly  find 
words  to  thank  the  prince  for  his  goodness ;  he  kissed  his  hand,  aad 
bathing  it  with  his  tears,  took  leave.  Then  he  went  to  bid  adiea  to  the 
princess  and  her  children,  and  there  again  many  tears  were  shed,  for  they 
all  loved  and  esteemed  the  good  man.  Then  be  collected  bts  clothes 
and  made  up  his  parcel,  and  to<^  his  stick,  and  was  walking  out  of  the 

Siace,  when  he  met  the  chamberiain,  who  brought  him  back,  and  said 
at  his  serene  highness  the  prince  had  commanded  him  to  conduct 
him  back  to  his  house  with  the  same  equipage  that  had  iSetched  him  to 
court. 

So  the  prince's  stately  carriage,  all  painted  and  gilded,  drawn  by  two 
splendid  horses,  with  outriders  and  attendants  in  9iK>erb  gold-embroi* 
dered  liveries,  stood  beside  the  cottage-door  on  the  tolbwiag  evening, 
and  Margaret  rushed  out  with  the  bright  boy  beside  her,  and  embraced 
Franz  with  all  her  heart.  *  Then  l^e  good-natured  diamberiain  drew 
out  no  end  of  padcages  and  parcels  firom  the  carriage,  cootaisittg  valuabit 
presents  fiom  the  prince  to  Franz,  from  the  priaoess  to  Marearet,  and 
mm  the  princes  and  princesses  to  the  bright  boy.  After  which,  he  took 
his  departure, bade  to  the  court. 

Franz  related  all  his  court  life  to  Margaret,  who  was  greally  aatonished 
at  mudi  that  he  told  her.     She  had  scarce  patience  to  hear  him  oat,  and 
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always  kept  interrupting  bim  with  exclamations  of  joy,  and  many  kisses 
and  tender  caresses. 

"  Only  to  think/'  cried  she,  ^  liiat  the  fields  and  the  meadows  are 
can,  and  a  new  bam  and  a  stable,  and  the  beautiful  oxen  !  Oh^  the 
good  prince ;  he  is  well  called  the  beloved." 

And  in  the  morning  Franz  and  Margaret  walked  out  while  the  dew 
yet  shone  on  the  grass,  and  the  moming  mist  lay  heayy  over  the  lake ; 
and  Franz  said : 

<'  How  happy  I  am  to  be  once  more  at  home,  far  away  from  the  great 
walls  and  buildings  of  the  palace  lliat  shut  out  tfie  light.  How  beautiful 
it  is  to  see  the  rising  sun,  and  the  green  fields  full  of  flowers,  and  the 
great  wood  with  its  deep  shade,  and  to  hear  the  singing  of  tke  birds 
and  1^  lowing  of  the  cattle.  How  happy  am  I  too,  who  was  once  so 
poor,  to  have  a  house  and  a  farm  of  my  own,  and  oxen,  and  staMes,  and 
bams,  and  all  that  a  farmer  can  wish  to  possess.  Oh,  Gretoben !  ki 
us  thank  Grod  for  all  his  mercies  towards  us,  bis  unworthy  servants." 

Then  Margaret  and  he  knelt  down  on  the  fk>weiy  meadows,  now 
dMir  own,  and  prayed  that  Grod  would  bless  them,  and  bless  also  the 
bright  boy,  and  that  he  might  prosper  under  the  charge  of  the  blessed 
angel  that  guarded  him. 

When  it  was  known  that  Franz  had  retumed  home,  crowds  came  from 
all  parts  to  ask  his  advice ;  but  he  replied  to  them  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  doctor.  ■**  A  doctor,  indeed,  I  never  was,"  he  said,  ^'  and  all  my  cures 
were  mercies  from  God.  But  what  I  did,  and  how  I  did  it,  is  a  secret 
tftugbt  me  by  the  white  stranger  diat  stood  godfather  to  my  child,  and 
who  every  one  wondered  at,  and  asked  from  whence  he  eame.  There- 
fore, good  friends  and  neighbours  all,  as  I  tell  you,  my  cures  are  over — 
seek  me  no  more,  but  go  to  the  doctors  that  are  near  you,  for  all  my 
power  to  help  you  has  led.* 

The  bam  and  the  stables  were  built,  and  tbe  fields  cultivated ;  they 
hore  abundant  crops  under  the  labour  of  Franz's  bands,  for  a  Uesnng 
was  on  all  he  touched — everything  prospered  tmder  him.  He  lived  in 
Iftie  fear  of  God,  happy  and  contented,  tbe  pattern  of  an  industrious, 
picas  rarmer. 

The  bright  boy  grew  up  into  a  comely  youth,  steady  and  obedient, 
promising  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  his  father,  wiiom  he  assisted  in  his 
woik,  ploughing  and  sowing  the  broad  fields  behind  their  house ;  he 
gave  ear  to  aU  the  blessed  angel  whispered,  and  never  listened  to  the 
temptations  of  the  dark  bunter,  but  followed  in  all  things  his  parents' 
example. 

At  last,  afier  many  happy  years  of  love,  and  peace,  and  contentment, 
Deafli  came  again,  first  to  the  good  man^  Franz,  gently  folding  hmi 
in  has  arms  without  pain  or  suffering,  carrying  him  up  far  away  beyond  the 
Woe  heavens  to  tbe  eternal  mansions  of  the  just ;  then  he  <»me  a  second 
lame  to  fetdi  Margaret ;  and,  at  last,  he  came  to  bear  away  their  son ;  but 
lie  came  as  a  kind  and  loving  fHend  to  alL    So  after  a  happy,  peaceful  life, 
lihey  slept  in  the  quiet  grave~a  soft  and  blessed  sleep,  calm  and  undB- 
tmbed,  for  liiey  departed  full  of  bone  and  trust  in  the  uprisen  Saviour, 
whose  deadi  has  given  us  life ;  and  they  were  buned  m  -the  village  church 
by  fbe  side  of  tbe  two  green  mounds  where  lay  Franz  s  parente,  the  voi^ 
spot  where  he  had  knelt  down  in  his  trouble,  and  where  Death  had  finif 
appeared  to  him  in  the  church-door  at  twilight.     Bequiescat  m  piu>e. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY: 

OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAin>-  ' 

FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrews. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIMINALS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mr.  Knight  has  called  the  London  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ^*  the 
City  of  the  Gallows," — ^and  it  is  scarcely  a  misnomer.  Enter  it  at  any 
point,  and  you  would  have  to  pass  under  a  line  of  gihhets.  Pass  up  the 
Thames,  there  were  the  gibbets  along  its  banks,  with  the  rotting  re- 
mains of  mutineers  or  persons  who  had  committed  murders  on  the  high 
seas,  hanging  from  them  in  chains.  Land  at  Execution  Dock,  and  a 
gallows  was  being  erected  for  the  punishment  of  some  offender  of  the 
«ame  class.  Enter  from  the  west  by  Oxford-street,  and  there  was  the 
gallows-tree  at  Tyburn  (the  site  of  which  is  now,  we  believe,  by  the  way, 
occupied  by  the  house  No.  45,  Connaught-square).  Cross  any  of  the 
heaths,  commons,  or  forests  near  London,  and  you  would  be  startled  by 
the  creaking  of  the  chains  from  which  some  gibbeted  highwayman  was 
•dropping  piecemeal.  Nay,  the  gallows  was  set  up  before  your  own  door 
in  every  part  of  the  town.  Thus,  on  Aug^t  the  21st,  1735,  Macrae, 
James,  Emerson,  and  Sellon,  and,  in  1758,  one  James  White  and  his 
brother,  were  executed  on  Kennington-common  ;  in  1760,  Patnck 
McCarthy  was  hanged  at  the  foot  of  Bow-street,  in  Covent-garden ;  in 
1767,  Williamson  was  hanged  in  Chis well-street,  Finsbury ;  Theodore 
Gardelle,  for  murdering  his  landlady,  was  hanged  opposite  the  end  of 
Panton-street,  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  another  murderer,  in  01d-street> 
St.  Luke's.  Af^r  the  riots  of  '80,  the  gallows  was  carried  about,  and 
^tispected  parties  hanged  on  the  spots  where  (in  many  instances  on  per- 
jured evidence)  they  were  charged  with  having  committed  acts  of  riot ; 
and,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  heads  of  the  rebel  lords  were  set  up 
on  Temple  Bar,  and  a  few  enterprising  men  earned  a  mass  of  coppeis 
for  some  weeks  by  letting  out  telescopes  for  the  passengers  to  see  the  row 
of  gory  heads  more  clearly. 

K  you  came  to  the  junction  of  four  roads  in  the  suburbs,  you  might 
be  sure  there  was  at  least  one  murderer  and  suicide  buried  beneath  your 
feet,  with  a  stake  through  hb  body ;  and  turn  into  Hicks's  Hall,  and  you 
would  see  a  criminal's  body  being  publicly  dissected  before  a  crowd  of 
spectators. 

In  short,  the  law-makers  contrived,  in  the  hopes  of  checking  crime, 
to  invest  its  punishment  with  as  many  appalling  features  as  possible.  In 
1752,  murders  had  become  so  frequent  that  an  act  was  passed  proyiding 
for  the  execution  of  every  criminal  one  day  after  the  passing  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  ordering  his  body  to  be  handed  over  for  dissection  at  the 
Barber-Surgeons'  Hall,  Old  Bailey.  And  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  likewise  strove  to  make  it  terrible. 
The  very  sentence  of  death  was  pronoimced  in  as  imposing  a  form  as 
could  be  conceived — "  To  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  to  be  hancred  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead  !— dead! 2 — 
'     llll 
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Bnt,  notwitstanding  all  this,  crime  increased*  In  the  mayoral  tj  of 
Sir  Francis  Child,  in  1732,  five  hundred  and  two  persons  were  indicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  whom  seventy  received  sentence  of  death ;  and 
fix>m  the  Annual  Register  of  August  24th,  1768,  we  learn,  that  "since 
the  middle  of  July,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  been  com* 
mitted  to  New  Prison  and  Clerkenwell  for  robberies  and  other  capital 
offences."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  '*  capital  offences"  em- 
braced murder,  highway  robbery,  burglaiy,  forgery,  returning  from 
transportation  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  sentenced, 
arson,  incendiarism,  horse  and  sheep-stealing,  falsifying  certificates  of 
marriage,  Mint^  and  a  host  of  other  offences. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  crime  for  the  two  years  of  1786 
and  1787: 

<*  1786. — Convicts  executed  in  London,  44.  Results  of  the  Old  Bailey 
sessions : — Capitally  convicted,  133;  convicted  of  felonies,  582;  acquitteo, 
430. 

''  1787. — Convicts  executed  in  London,  101.  Results  of  the  Old 
Bailey  sessions : — Capitally  convicted,  123  ;  convicted  of  felonies,  506 ; 
acquitted,  430." 

The  law,  stepping  forth  in  all  its  majesty  and  terror,  clothed  in  its 
sable  garments,  and  exhibiting  the  red  towel  of  the  dissecting-room  and 
the  white  coffin-cloths  of  the  prison  grave — ^the  law,  holding  the  halter 
over  guilty  heads,  and  assuming  all  sorts  of  hideous  guises  as  it  came 
forward  to  vindicate  outraged  society,  became  at  last  an  image  so  familiar 
as  to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt — at  all  events,  with  indifference.  To 
strangle  a  dozen  culprits  who  had  offended  it  was  only  one  morning's 
task — nay,  it  has  banished  twenty  culprits  at  once  into  the  unknown 
worlds  of  eternity !  But  here  are  two  specimens  of  rather  a  lazy  morn- 
ing's work  of  vengeance : 

"  Monday^  4ih. — ^Twelve  malefactors  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  viz., 
Denis  Neale,  John  Mason,  John  Welsh,  Robert  Keys,  Grace  Grannett, 
and  Joshua  Elidden,  for  divers  highway  robberies ;  John  Smith  and 
William  Ford,  for  horse-stealing ;  Richard  Hutton,  for  returning  from 
transportation  ;  Daniel  Wood,  for  sheep-stealing ;  Thomas  Barnard  and 
William  Jenks,  for  burglaries." —  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  March,  1754. 

^^  Yesterday  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  following  malefiictors 
were  brought  out  of  Kewgate,  and  carried  to  Tyburn  in  three  carts, 
where  they  were  executed  according  to  their  sentences,  viz.,  Heniy 
Berthand,  for  feloniously  personating  one  Mark  Groves,  the  proprietor  of 
one  hundred  pounds  three  per  cent,  annuities,  and  transferring  the  same 
as  if  he  was  the  real  owner  thereof;  Wiltiam  Jones,  alias  Filch,  alias 
Parker,  for  stealing  in  a  warehouse  in  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  in  Alders- 
gate-street,  a  deal  box  containing  a  quantity  of  haberdashery  goods; 
Peter  Verrier,  accomplice  with  Charles  ILelly,  executed  for  burglary  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Pollard,  in  Great  Queen-street ;  William  Odem,  for 
robbing  Elizabeth  Burrell  and  Martha  Crowten,  in  Spawfields ;  Charies 
Woollett,  for  robbing  Bernard  John  Cheale,  on  the  highway,  of  a  metal 
watch ;  John  Graham,  for  feloniously  altering  the  principal  sum  of  a  bank- 
note of  fifteen  pounds,  so  as  to  make  the  same  appear  to  be  a  bank-note  of 
fifty  pounds,  with  intent  to  defitiud  Christopher  Alderson;  Charlotte 
Gcodall  and  John  Edmonds,  for  stealing  in  the  dwellmg-honse  of  Mrs. 
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Fortetque,  at  Tottenham,  where  she  lived  as  seirant,  a  ^i^Mt  qnaatttj  of 
plate,  linen,  &o. ;  Thomas  Ciadenboiil»  for  assaulting  Bobert  Chiiton  oa 
the  highway,  a«d  xobhing  him  of  a  gold  watch ;  John  Weadieriey  and 
John  Laiee,  for  leloaiously  and  treasonably  eeiniiig  and  ootmterfeiting 
the  silver  laoBeys  of  the  reakn  caUed  shilliiigs  aad  supences.  They  aU 
behaved  very  Mutesd^"— Xofu/oit  Evmmg  Fo$i,  October  the  Mi,  1782. 

This  list  only  eootained  eleven  naaies — it  was  quite  a  slack  narQiog 
for  Tybann — but  it  will  be  observed,  that  not  one  of  these  eriraifialB 
wonhi  have  heen  ezeoiited  at  the  present  time  for  sudi  offeaoes  as  they 
acre  charged  with :  ^Auch  weighed  with  us  in  selecting  the  above  two 
extracts,  and  quoting  them  im  exiauto.  We  may  also  note  the  incidental 
mention  made  of  another  curiosity  by  the  way,  in  the  second  of  them,  of 
a  "  fifteen  pounds  bank-note." 

These  Tyburn  processions  must  have  been  tdersbly  firequent  in  the 
streets,  yet  they  were  viewed  with  indifference,  and  the  aw&l  cavalcado 
passed  on  witnont  eliciting  a  second  thought  from  the  spectators. 
Strange  sights  they  were,  too ;  two  or  three  esits  moving  slowly  along, 
containing  the  criminals,  manacled  and  seated  upon  their  own  ooiiins, 
while  the  chaplain  was  solemnly  exhorting  them  to  repentance,  surrounded 
hy  the  dieiiffs'  officials,  and  constables,  and  even  a  military  goaxd  (for  it 
was  not  until  January,  1765,  that  Stephen  Theodore  Jansen,  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  veatured  to  conduct  an  exeeution  without  the  protection  of  a 
■tilitaiy  force),  some  of  the  criminals  peihaps  wearing  the  white  eockads 
as  an  emblem  of  their  innocence. 

The  hnrdle  was  used  also  for  dragging  the  oondenmed  to  tiie  place  of 
ecneeation ;  hut  here  is  another  and  more  primitive  maxeh  of  justice  ia 
bringing  an  offender  up  to  trial : 

*'  Mmf  13Afc,  TWse^a^f.^The  notorious  Sanwel  Giegccy,  who  robbed 
Farmer  Lawrence,  and  had  committed  several  robberies  on  ^e  highway 
was  brought  by  a  habeas  corpus  to  Newgate  from  Winchester  Gaol, 
being  handcuffed,^  and  chained  under  a  horse's  belly,  with  seven  or  eight 
persons,  well  armed,  io  guard  him." — Lomdon  Magmzme  for  May,  17^5. 

In  hke  staAe,  Burnwoarth's  three  accomplices  were  carried  foom  New- 
gate for  trial  at  Kingston : 

''  On  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  assizes  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
they  were  handeufied,  put  into  a  waggon,  and,  m  this  mannyr,  a  party 
af  dragoons  conducted  them  to  Kingston." 

These  follows  had  been  arrested  in  Holland,  and,  ''on  the  arrrval  of 
the  vessel  which  brought  them,  ^hey  were  put  into  another  boat  opporite 
the  Tower,  which  was  guarded  by  three  crther  boats,  in  each  of  wfaidi 
was  a  corpond  and  several  soldiers.  In  this  manner  they  weee  conducted 
to  Westminster,  where  they  mete  examined  by  two  magistrateB,  who 
committed  them  to  Newgate,  to  which  they  were  escorted  by  a  party  of 
die  foot  g^rds." 

But  to  return  to  the  Tyburn  scene.  The  oxecutioa  was  not  alwaye  a 
mere  tame  afiair  of  hanging  a  doaen  or  two  of  penitent  sinners  ;  oeear 
Ronaily  a  little  performance  would  be  got  up  on  the  Tery  scafibld,  auch 
as  we  find  described  in  the  Londmi  Ma^xine  of  July,  1735 : 

^  M&mdm^,  2ist — Five  of  the  condemned  malefactors  were  executed  tA 
Tyburn,  via.,  Ki^and  Wilson,  for  footpadding,  tntheforst  cart ;  MaoDo* 
nabi  and  Martin,  nUas  « Pup's  Nose,^  for  horse-stealing,  in  the  aecond 
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onrt ;  aod  Morperih,  for  footpadding,  in  a  coach.  The  two  in  the  second 
cart  bdiaFed  veiy  aiidacioasly,  calling  ont  to  the  popolaoe,  and  laaghtng 
aload  several  times,  though  it  cannot  be  now  said  they  "were  in  liquoz^ 
the  oMJen  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldecmoi  having  heen  strictly  ohserred 
by  the  keepers.'* 

And  again,  in  the  same  magazine  of  September,  1735  : 

**  Mondaf^,  22nd, — Ten  aMdefactors  were  executed  at  Tybnm,  namely, 
William  Lewis,  Patrick  Gaflney,  Edward  Togwell,  Peter  Matthen^ 
leaac  Dennis,  and  WilKam  Phillips,  eUicu  CWk.  They  all  behaved 
decently,  and  with  seeming  penitence,  except  Lewis  and  Hooper,  who 
tossed  up  their  shoes  among  the  popolace  as  soon  as  they  got  into  ihe 
cut,  and  used  seveiml  idle  ezpneskms." 

Sometimes  the  spectators  oiemselves  were  ^e  actors,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  when  the  mob  called  oot  to  the  ordinary  to  ^*  pray  for 
her  damnariop,  as  snch  a  fiend  ought  not  to  be  saved ;"  and  of  William- 
ton,  who  was  hanged  in  Moorfields  for  starving  his  wife  to  death,  and 
who  **  seemed  apprehensive  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  and  hastened  the 
eaccadoner  to  porfbrm  his  office." 

Bat,  when  their  appetite  for  horrors  was  disappointed,  they  were  posi- 
tivtely  Virions,  Here  is  an  instance,  firom  the  I^ndon  Mmpazine  of  Sep»- 
tember,  1735: 

A  manner  had  heen  condemned  at  Bristd  for  the  mnider  of  his  wife, 
but  on  the  night  preceding  the  execution  he  found  means  to  poison  himf- 
selF  m  his  oeu,  whereapon  *'  the  peoj^e  about  Bristol,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, **  were  so  ineensed  at  his  hardened  wickedness,  that  they  dog  up  his 
body  af^r  it  had  been  buried  in  a  cross-road  near  that  city,  cbagged  his 
-viscera  about  the  highway,  picked  his  eves  out,  and  broke  almost  all  his 
bones  ;  after  which  it  was  tsJoen  and  boned  in  a  very  deep  grave  near  the 
gallows." 

The  tiger  had  scented  the  blood,  but  was  <dieated  out  of  a  taste  of  it  I 

The  scene  of  a  Tyburn  ezecotion  is  well  portrayed  in  Hogarth's  **  In- 
dustry and  Idleness ;"  and  there  are  some  features  in  it  peculiar  to  the 
iame,  saeh  as  the  guaids  attending  the  procession — the  chaplain  or  ofdi" 
nary  seated  in  the  cart — and  the  coffin  placed  acrossit  The  crinmals 
were  also  brought  in  the  same  manner  from  Newgate  to  Execution  Dock 
when  the  peculiar  naiaie  of  their  crime-^piracy,  or  offences  on  the  high 
seas — made  that  the  place  of  execution ;  and  both  these  pfauses  were 
tegcdady  attssided  by  a  dass  whidi  now  wouU  tura  with  horror  horn 
such  a  sight,  or  womd  even,  to  avoid  it,  go  out  of  their  way  if  it  lay 
iqpon  ikmr  road ^^ men  in  independent  caroumstaaces,  who,  having 
nothing  better  to  employ  their  time,  were  stirring  early  on  executioiR 
momiogs,  and  would  sooner  have  lost  their  night's  rest  than  missed 
seeing  the  criminals  turned  off!  and,  if  there  were  no  more  than  six  or 
■even  of  diem,  would  come,  grnmUing  and  disappointed,  home  to  bnsak- 
fisst,  compkini^  that  ^ikete  were  hardly  any  fellows  hanged  this 
■ttoruug.' 

The  hangings  at  Execution  Dock  were  conducted  in  a  peculiaT  fcim. 
The  ediMMd  was  carried  in  a  hbed  town-car  firom  Newgate,  and  came 
rattfisig  along  over  the  stones,  in  company  with  the  ordinary,  the  coffin, 
smd  a  Sliver  oar  as  an  emblem  of  authority.  The  scaffold  was  plaoed  so 
thatthe  erimmal's  feet  wodd  reach  to  atoot  high-water  mark,  and  the 
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body  being  suspended  when  the  tide  was  down,  was  alloired  to  hang  till 
tiie  river  rose  and  washed  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  It  was  tiien  cut  down 
and  removed  to  the  gibbets  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  repre- 
sented in  Hogarth's  ^*  Idle  Trentice  sent  to  Sea,"  and  on  them  hung  in 
chuns. 

But  tiiere  were  other  horrors  besides  hangings  to  be  witnessed  bv  the 
regular  frequenters  of  executions.  Women  who  were  found  guilty  of 
petit  treason,  or  murdering  their  husbands,  were  then  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  although  it  was  understood  they  were  first  strangled,  tiius 
affording  a  variation  of  spectacle  now  and  then,  that  drew  greater  crowds 
together  than  when  even  some  twenty  malefactors  were  seen  hanging 
upon  one  scaffold  in  a  row.  The  following  paragraphs  will  show  in  what 
a  laconic  style  these  horiible  legal  brutalities  were  related.  A  fearful 
sign  of  the  times — familiarity  had  indeed  bred  indifference  I 

^  At  the  assizes  at  Northampton,  Mary^  Fasson  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  for  poisoning  her  husband ;  and  Elizabeth  Wilson  to  be  hanged 
for  picking  a  farmer's  pocket  of  thirty  shillings.'' — **  Among  the  persons 
capitally  convicted  at  the  assizes  at  Chelmsford,  are  Herbert  Hayns,  one 
of  Gregory's  gang,  who  is  to  be  hung  in  chains,  and  a  woman,  for  poison- 
ing her  husband,  to  be  burnt." — ^From  the  London  Magazine  for  July, 
1735. 

And  thus  are  the  executions  of  these  wretched  women  reported  in  the 
next  number : 

'*  Margaret  Onion  was  burnt  at  a  stake  at  Chelmsford  for  poisoning 
her  husband.  She  was  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  and  confessed  the  &ct" 
•— *'  Mrs.  Fawson  was  burnt  at  Northampton  for  poisoning  her  husband. 
Her  behaviour  in  prison  was  with  the  utmost  signs  of  contrition.  She 
would  not,  to  gratify  people's  curiosity,  be  unveiled  to  any.  She  con- 
fessed tiie  justice  of  her  sentence,  and  died  with  great  composure  of 
mind.'' — London  Magazine,  August,  1735. 

'^  On  Saturday,  two  prisoners  were  capitally  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  high  treason,  namely,  Isabella  Condon,  for  coining  shillings  in 
Colbath- fields,  and  John  Field,  for  coining  shillings  in  Nag's  Head-yard, 
Bishopsgate-street  They  will  receive  sentence  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle 
to  the  place  of  execution,  the  woman  to  be  burnt,  and  the  man  to  be 
hanged." — Harrison's  Derby  and  Nottingham  Journal,  or  Midland 
Advertiser,  September  23rd,  1779. 

Among  the  latest  cases  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Susannah  Lott,  burnt 
at  Canterbury  in  1769,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  the  above  case  in 
1779;  a  woman  at  Exeter,  July  the  29th,  1782,  for  poisoning  her 
master ;  Phoebe  Harris,  in  June,  1786,  for  counterfeiting  shillings  ;  and 
Christian  Murphy,  at  the  Debtors'  Door,  Newgate,  March  the  18th,  1789, 
for  coining. 

Blackstone  gives'the  following  reason  for  this  fearful  punishment  beine 
applied  to  women  in  cases  of  high  or  petit  treason,  from  which  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  deference  to  the  delicacy  of  public 
feeling :  (!) 

"  For  as  the  decency  due  to  the  sex  forbids  the  exposing  and  publicly 
mangling  their  bodies,  their  sentence  (which  is  to  the  full  as  terribb  to 
sensation  as  the  other)  is,  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  there  to  be 
burnt  alive."  But,  he  adds,  <*  The  humanity  of  the  English  nation  has 
authorised,  by  a  tacit  consent,  an  almost  general  mitigation  of  such  part 
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of  these  judgments  as  saToara  of  torture  and  cruelty,  a  sledge  or  hurdle 
being  usualw  allowed  to  such  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn, 
and  there  being  very  few  instances  (and  those  accidental  or  by  negligence) 
of  any  persons  being  emboweUed  or  burnt  till  previously  deprived  of  sen- 
sation by  strangling." 

One  of  these  '*  accidents''  occurred  at  the  execution  of  Katharine 
Hayes,  at  Tyburn,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  November  the  drd, 
1726.  The  fire  scorching  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  he  slackened  the 
rope  before  he  had  strangled  her,  and,  although  firesh  fagots  were  piled 
around  her,  it  was  some  time  before  she  died,  in  fearful  agonies. 

This  barbarous  law  was  not  repealed  until  the  30th  George  III.,  cap. 
48  (1790). 

On  glancing  casually  through  a  number  of  the  London  Magazine  (in 
-which^  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  executions  and  capital  convictions  may 
not  have  been  reported),  we  may  sum  up  three  weeks'  work  thus : 

March  5th,  1735. — A  man  and  woman  capitally  convicted  at  Ayles- 
bury ;  and  a  man  at  Hertford,  for  returning  from  transportation. 

March  6lh. — A  man  condemned  for  horse-stealing  at  Northampton. 
March  Sth. — Two  men  sentenced  to  death  at  Oxford,  and  six  at 
Chelmsford. 

March  lOth. — Thirteen  persons  executed  at  Tyburn,  of  whom  three 
were  women.  (Note, — Another  man  '^  was  to  have  been  executed  with 
them,  but  died  in  Newgate  about  three  the  same  morning,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  hanged  in  chains  with  the  others.") 
March  I2th. — Two  men  condemned  at  Gloucester. 
March  I4th, — Eight  men  condemned  at  Rochester.  Same  day, 
<*  Thomas  Williams,  the  pirate,  was  executed  at  Execution  Dock,  and 
afterwards  hung  in  chains  near  filackwall." 

March  I5th. — One  man  and  one  woman  condemned  at  York ;  and 
one  man  at  Hereford,  '^for  destroying  a  turnpike." 

March  ISth, — One  man  and  one  woman  capitally  convicted  at  East 
Grinsted. 

March  20th, — Four  men  and  one  woman  condenmed  at  Bury  St. 
Edmonds;  and  one  woman  at  Nottii^ham. 

March  26th, — Eight  men  sentenced  to  death  at  Kingston,  one  of 
whom  was  convicted  of  "  cutting  a  man's  tongue  out,  and  robbing  him 
of  six  shiUings." 

This  shows  a  total  of  forty-one  persons  sentenced  to  death  at  the 
assizes  in  the  country,  and  fifteen  hanged  in  London — ^in  all,  fifty-six  in 
three  weeks ! 

Now  let  us  see  what  offences  so  many  persons  were  capitally  convicted 
of  at  every  assize. 

We  will  take  another  number  of  the  same  magazine  at  random.  Of 
eleven  so  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  December  the  15th,  1735,  one 
is  for  housebreaking,  one  for  horse-stealing,  one  "  for  stealing  two  pieces 
of  sarcenet  out  of  a  shop"  (now  called  by  the  mild  term  of  "  shoptifung"), 
one  for  a  street  robbery,  one  "  for  robbing  Mr.  Bardin  of  48.  6d.,"  one 
<^  for  stealing  a  guinea,"  and  five  for  highway  robbery;  not  one  of  which 
offences  would  now  subject  the  perpetrator  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  hangman  had  in  those  days  a  much  greater  latitude  allowed  him  t 
forgery,  burglary,  horse-stealiug,  shopUftmg,  all  were  *'  capital"  offences; 
nay,  the  executions  themselves  were  pronounced  *^  capital"  sights  by  the 
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taste  of  tbe  age,  and  eren  the  refined  Greerge  Selwyn  wae  disttppoorted 
if  he  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  Tybara  in  time  fidrthe  raovi^ 
ing's  spectacle. 

The  unhappj  wretches,  when  die  passing  o£  the  capital  sentence  had 
abandoned  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gaoler^  were  sabjeeted  to 
the  indigmty  of  being  pnUidy  exhibited  in  the  pre88<-rooitt  preriously  to 
their  execationy  thus  distracting  their  attention  irom  tlie  thoughts  which 
the  ordinafj  was  endeayouring  to  instil  into  their  minds.  The  PubGo 
Ijedger  of  the  morning  after  the  execatbn  of  the  eelehrated  Doctor 
Dodd,  for  foigeiy,  states  that  *'  the  tumkejs  levied  a  fee  of  a  shilling  a 
head  for  admittance  into  the  press-room^  and  the  exhibitioa  lasting  two 
hours,  they  gained  a  considerable  emolument  from  it.*' 

But  they  were  not  even  done  with  when  life  was  gone.  Their  heads 
were  seveied  from  their  bodies,  their  intestines  torn  out  and  burnt,  and 
their  bodies  quartered,  if  convictsd  of  high  treason ;  and,  although  the 
judgment  is  still  the  same  in  such  cases,  it  has  not  been  of  late  years 
carried  into  execution  with  all  the  horrors  which  attended  the  death  of 
Mr.  De  la  Motte,  convicted  of  h%h  treason  in  carrying  on  a  secret  cone- 
Bpondence  with  the  enemy,  and  who»  on  July  the  27Ui,  17B1,  sufiered  at 
Tyburn  the  punishment  expressed  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  *^  with 
great  fortitude'' — ^'  That  he  should  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execulaon  on 
a  hurdle,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  he  was  dead ; 
that  his  bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  burned  before  his  fece ;  that  his 
head  should  then  be  severed  iron  hu  body,  and  Ins  body  divided  into 
four  parts,  to  be  at  his  Majesty's  disposal."  This  appalling  spectacle 
was  performed  where  Connaught*square  now  stands,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  its  most  revolting  features,  only  seventy  years  ago ! 

In  cases  of  murder,  the  bodies  were  given  up  for  dissection,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  originally  at  Barber^ Surgeons'  Hall,  but  afterwards  at 
Hicks's  Hall  (except  when  the  condemned  murderer  committed  suicide 
in  his  cell,  when  his  body  was  at  once  buried  in  a  *'  four  want  way,"  or 
at  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  with  a  stake  driven  through  it),  and  there 
are  some  still  living  whose  curiosity  drew  them  to  Hicks's  Hall  to  see 
the  public  dissection  of  criminals^  and  whom  the  horrid  scene,  with  the 
additional  effect  of  the  skeletons  of  some  noted  criminals  hanging  on  the 
walls,  drove  out  again,  sick  and  feint,  as  we  have  heard  some  of  them 
relate,  and  with  pale  and  terrified  features,  '<  to  get  a  breath  of  air.** 
Hogarth  has  depicted  one  of  these  dissection  scenes  in  *^  The  Four  Stages 
of  Crudty"  ("The  Reward  of  Cruelty")  with  all  its  attendant  horrors. 

In  aggravated  cases  the  bodies  were  hung  in  chains  on  puUie  ^ota — 
generally  as  contiguous  as  convenient  to  the  scene  of  their  crime, — and 
that  they  were  numerous  we  may  infer  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
Annual  Begister  of  1763 : — ^  All  the  gibbets  in  the  Edgeware-road,  on 
which  many  malefectors  were  hung  in  chains,  were  cut  down  by  persona 
unknown."  Verily  this  road,  with  its  many  gibbets,  most  have  formed 
a  picturesque  avenue  through  which  to  enter  London,  pregnant  with  sad 
forebodings  of  rapine  and  midnight  murder ! 

The  manner  in  which  the  burning  of  women  for  petit  treason  was 
effected  at  a  period  near  the  close  (^  the  century,  is  felly  described  in  the 
Chehnsf&rd  Ckr&mck  of  June  the  28rd,  1786,  and  then  savoured  more 
of  a  means  of  insulting  their  remains.  After  detailing  the  execution  of 
six  men  for  various  offences,  the  report  proceeds : 
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^  Abowt  a  qoarter  of  an  hoar  alUr  the  platform  had  dropped,  ike 
female  conricted"  (Phcebe  Harm,  conTieted  of  counterfieitiDg  the  c<nn 
called  shilliDgs)  '<  was  led  by  two  officers  of  justice  from  Newgate  to  a  stake 
fixed  in  the  ground  about  the  midway  between  the  scaffold  and  the  pamp. 
The  stake  was  about  deven  feet  high,  and,  near  the  top  of  it,  was  in- 
serted a  ciirred  piece  of  xrofiy  to  which  the  end  of  the  halter  was  tied. 
The  prisoaer  stood  on  a  low  stool,  which,  after  the  ordinaiy  had  prayed 
with  her  a  short  time^  being  taken  away,  she  was  sospended  by  the  neck 
(her  feet  b^g  scarcely  more  than  twcdre  or  fourteen  inches  from  the 
paTement).  I^Mm  after  the  signs  of  life  had  ceased,  two  cart-loads  of 
fitgots  were  placed  romid  her  and  set  on  fire;  the  flames  presentlj 
huming  the  halter,  the  convict  fell  a  few  inches,  and  was  then  sustained 
hy  an  iron  chain  passed  oyer  her  diest  and  affixed  to  the  stake.  Some 
scattered  remains  of  the  body  were  perceptible  in  the  fire  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock.     The  fire  had  not  completely  burnt  out  at  twelye  o'dock.** 

And  this  was  Bladkstooe's  *' humanity  of  the  English  nation,"  and 
^^  decency  due  to  the  sex !" 

Still  greater  barbarity  was  practised  in  the  application  of  tartore  to 
untried  prisoners,  under  the  old  law  of  *"*  Peine  firte  et  durtj**  better 
known  as  *'  pressing  to  death,**  in  the  hope  of  squeeang  out,  with  the 
agonised  screams  of  the  sufferer,  a  plea  of  *'  Guilty"  or  *'  Not  Guilty.* 
This  dreadful  torture  or  punishment  of  contamacy,  in  whichever  light  it 
may  be  considered,  is  thus  described  in  Chamberlayne's  *^  Present  State 
of  Great  Britain :" 

"  The  crimioaP  (refusing  to  plead  to  a  charge  of  petit  treason,  felony, 
or  any  capital  crime)  *'  to  be  sent  back  to  the  prison  from  whence  he 
came,  and  there  laid  in  some  dark  room  upon  the  bare  ground  on  his 
back,  all  naked,  his  arms  and  legs  drawn  with  cords  fastened  to  the 
several  quarters  of  the  room ;  and  then  shall  be  laid  upon  his  body  iron 
and  stone^  so  much  as  he  can  bear,  or  more  ;  the  next  day  he  shall  have 
three  morsels  of  barley  bread,  wiikoeU  drink,  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
have  drink  of  the  water  next  to  the  prisonnloor,  except  it  he  running 
water,  without  bread;  and  this  shall  be  his  diet  till  he  die.  Which 
grievous  kiod  of  death  some  stout  fellows  have  sometimes  chosen,  and  so, 
not  being  tried  and  convicted  of  their  crimes,  their  estates  may  not  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  but  descend  to  their  children,  nor  their  blood 
stained.** 

So  writes  John  Chamberiayne ;  but,  in  the  edition  of  his  book  puMished 
in  1741,  the  editor  adds:  '*But  thcmgh  the  law  continues,  yet  we  so 
abhor  cruelty**  (here  the  '*  hnmamty**  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry  is  again 
vaunted !),  <<  that,  of  late,  they  are  suffered  to  be  overcharged  with  weight 
laid  upon  them,  that  they  expire  presently.'* 

In  other  words,  refusing  to  plead  to  a  charge  was,  in  1741,  a  cajntal 
offence,  and  the  punishment  pressing  to  death  I 

Instances  of  tiiis  torture  being  applied  were  perhaps  rare,  but  they 
were  not  unknown.  In  1721,  one  Nathaniel  Hawes  bore  the  pressure  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds'  weight  in  the  press-yard  of  the  Old 
Bailey  before  he  could  be  brought  to  plead ;  and  here  are  two  more  cases 
'which  we  have  met  with— in  the  first,  the  threat  was  sufficient : 

"  One  How  was  indicted  for  a  street  robbery,  but  refused  to  plead  to 
the  indictment,  whereupon  the  court  told  him  the  fatal  consequence  of 
such  refusal,  namely,  that  he  must  be  miserably  pressed  to  death,  and 
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indulged  him  with  time  to  oooBider  of  it  till  this  monuQg.  When  again 
brought  up  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  condemned  to  death." — WhitdkaU 
Evening  Post,  August  29th,  1728. 

The  next  was  more  obdurate  : 

'<  At  the  assises  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  a  man  who  pretended  to  be  domb 
and  lame  was  indicted  for  a  barbarous  murder  and  robbeiy.  He  had 
been  taken  up  on  suspicion,  seyeral  spots  of  blood  and  part  of  the  goods 
being  found  upon  him.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  he  would  not 
speak  or  pleao,  though  often  urged  to  it,  and  the  sentence  to  be  inflicted 
on  such  as  stand  mute  read  to  him.  Four  or  five  persons  in  the  court 
swore  they  had  heard  him  speak,  and  the  boy  who  was  his  accomplice  and 
apprehended,  was  there  to  be  a  witness  against  him;  yet  he  continued 
mute.  Whereupon  he  was  carried  back  to  Horsham  Gaol,  to  be  pressed 
to  death  if  he  would  not  plead.  They  laid  on  him,  first,  a  hundred- 
weight, then  added  a  hundred- weight  more,  and  he  still  continued  ob- 
stinate. They  then  added  a  hundred-weight  more,  and  then  made  it 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  yet  he  would  not  speak.  Then,  adding^ 
fifty  pounds  more,  he  was  just  dead,  having  all  the  agonies  of  death  upon 
him;  then  the  executioner,  who  weighs  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  stone, 
lay.  down  upon  the  board  which  was  over  him,  and,  adding  to  the  w^ght, 
killed  him  in  an  instant." — London  Mcigazine^  August  2l8t,  1736. 

Now  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  thb  poor  man  was  really  dumb  ?  Is 
it  not  also  possible  that,  not  having  been  tried,  he  might  have  been  inno- 
cent ?  And  yet  this  cruel  scene  is  thus  tamely  and  in  tihis  matter-of-course 
way  related,  without  a  single  comment  on  the  barbarity,  or  one  suggestion 
for  the  repeal  of  this  savage  law ! 

Another  mode  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  plea  from  the 
party  indicted  was  the  tying  of  the  thumbs  with  whipcoixl  so  tightly,  that» 
the  cord  cutting  into  the  flesh,  gave  excruciating  pain,  in  which  the  party 
arraigned  was  kept  until  he  pleaded.  The  last  instance  in  which  it  was 
resorted  to  at  the  Old  Bailey  was  in  1734,  but  it  was  practised  at  Cam- 
bridge assizes  in  1742.  In  April,  1721,  Mary  Andrews  was  thus  tor- 
tured at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  was  so  resolute,  that  three  cords  were  broken 
before  the  plea  was  extorted  from  her. 

Domestic  bondage  was  another  punishment  which  seems  to  have  been 
becoming  obsolete :  we  have  only  met  with  one  case  of  it,  and  that  was 
in  Scotland,  and  as  early  as  December  the  5th,  1701,  when  one  Alexander 
Stewart,  found  guilty  of  theft,  '^  was  gifted  by  the  justice  as  a  perpetual 
servant  to  Mr.  John  Areskine,  of  Alva." 

We  have  yet  another  act  of  vengeance  which  is  only  upon  record  as 
being  in  force — we  have  no  instances  of  its  being  carried  into  effect 
during  the  century.  This  was  '*  civil  death,"  incmred  by  petty  jurors 
giving  corrupt  verdicts,  or  conspiring  to  convict  an  innocent  party  of 
felony.  '<  They  are,"  says  the  "  Present  State  of  Great  Britain"  (edition 
1741),  <'  to  lose  the  franchise  or  freedom  of  the  law — that  is,  to  become 
infamous,  of  no  credit,  incapable  of  bein^  witnesses  or  of  a  jury :  their 
houses,  lands,  and  goods  are  seized  into  uie  king's  hands  :  their  houses 
pul]e.d  down :  their  meadows  ploughed  up,  their  trees  rooted  up,  and  all 
their  lands  laid  waste,  and.  their  bodies  imprisoned.  But  indeiMi,"  adds 
the  editor,  '<  there  are  no  late  instances  of  such  punishment." 
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THE  ZOUAVES  AT  SEBASTOPOL  • 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol  permits  the  mind  to  rest  for  a  time  firom  the 
perpetual  excitement  of  terrific  sorties,  night  struggles  in  the  trenches, 
and  sanguinary  assaults,  mrhich  came  with  each  majl,  to  absorb  every 
faculty  upon  the  hazardous  progress  of  one  of  the  greatest  sieges  on 
record,  and  to  turn  to  the  lesser  episodes  which  characterised  the  life  of 
eyerj  day,  the  less  generally  known  but  not  less  really  interesting  inci- 
dents which  constituted  the  individual  romance  of  the  epoch,  and  which 
in  their  aggreg^ate  formed  that  laborious  and  gigantic  whole — the  siege 
of  Sebastopol. 

Ever  since  the  Zouaves  have  been  designated  by  a  marshal  of  France 
**  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world,"  they  have  not  failed  to  claim  a  lion's 
share  in  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  the  war.  France  has  indeed  a 
just  right  to  be  proud  of  these  heroic  children,  who  have  so  bravely 
sustained  her  military  reputation,  and  defended  their  flag  and  their 
honour,  at  the  price  of  long  watching,  wearying  and  exhaosting  toil, 
and  their  best  life's  blood. 

Dr.  F^lix  Maynard  has  gathered  together  no  small  number  of  the 
feats  of  gallantry  performed  by  these  hrave  fellows,  and  of  those  re- 
markable traits  of  character  which  are  so  peculiar  to  them  as  a  body. 
He  professes  to  have  derived  them  mainly  from  one  source^a  wounded 
bugler  of  the  Zouaves,  who  was  attached  to  the  house  called  Clocheton, 
the  only  abode  left  by  the  French  soldiery  in  the  Chersonesus,  near  to 
the  Gfl^en  Battery  and  Quarantine  Harbour,  the  residence  of  the 
major  commanding  in  the  trenches,  and  also  chiefly  so  of  the  Baron  de 
Bazancourt,  the  author  of  the  second  work  upon  our  list.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  he  drew  his  materials  from  various  other  sources,  weaving 
them  together  as  the  narrative  of  one  man,  and  the  experiences  of  a 
group  of  conversationalists  on  board  the  same  vessel,  bearing  its  cargo 
of  invalids  and  mutilated  back  to  their  own  country. 

Of  all  the  Zouaves,  according  to  our  bugler,  Corporal  Genty  was  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  bravest.  He  was  known  to  the  whole  army,  and 
his  feats  have  become  traditional  in  the  camp.  An  old  Afncan,  known 
and  esteemed  by  Canrobert  ever  since  Zaatcha,  Genty  enjoyed  a  special 
liberty  of  action.  He  was  attached  to  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Zouaves 
as  corpora],  but  corporal  out  of  the  ranks,  belonging  to  the  francs  Hreurs 
cTelUej  and  enjoying  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  Ueutenant  commanding 

*  Souvenirs  d'nn  Zouave  devant  Sebastopol,  recneillis  par  le  Doctenr  F^liz 
Maynard,  ex-m^ecin  sanitaire.    a  vols. 

Cinq  Mois  au  Camp  devant  Sebastopol,  par  le  Baron  de  Bazancourt,  charge 
d'nne  mission  en  Crim^. 
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that  select  body.  He  was  always  rambling  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
trenches,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  breaches  or  determine  the  positioa 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  the  eitfans  perdus 
directed  their  night  attacks  from  information  obtained  by  him,  and  <he 
guns  were  also  pointed  upon  spots  which  he  had  iadioated. 

Genty  is  said  to  hare  rendered  great  servioes  to  the  aimy  from  the 
first  landing  of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea.  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Canrobert,  sent  him  to  recognise  the  position  of 
the  Russians  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Alma.  Genty  ascertained  on 
that  occasion  that  the  report  carefully  disseminated  by  the  Russians,  that 
the  bridge  was  mined,  was  a  falsehood,  and  he  brought  in  with  him  bam 
his  recognisance  a  Polish  colonel  who  had  deserted  from  die  Russians. 

The  Zouave  bugler  relates  as  follows  an  oocmrenoe  that  took  place 
the  first  day  of  the  flank  march : 

We  had  just  halted,  at  about  mid-day,  by  the  side  of  a  forest  with  thick 
underwood ;  General  Bosquet  bad  allowed  two  hours  to  make  cofi^  The 
fire  of  Genty's  men  was  not  ftr  from  ours ;  the  men  around  the  two  bowls 
mnoked  and  oonYcrsed  together.^  Gen^  alone  did  not  talk;  he  appeared 
thoughtful  and  anxious,  and  leaning  aoamst  a  tree,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
a  group  of  English  officers,  who,  not  far  from  us,  surrounded  the  krd  man^ 
choL 

Suddenly  sdang  his  rifle,  he  moved  off  at  a  pas  gvmnaOiquetawvdsik 
Tartar,  who  coming  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  English,  was  making  for 
the  shrubbery  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  within  it.  He  indeed 
disappeared  before  Genty,  who  had  Iransformed  his  gymnastic  pace  into  tre- 
mendous racing  speed,  could  catch  him. 

We  could  not  undovtand  what  all  this  meant,  till  some  minutes  later  the 
Zouave  and  the  Tartar  reappeared.  The  Zouave  had  made  a  noose  of  his 
turban  round  the  Tartar's  neck,  and  was  dnggin^^  him  towards  the  English 
staff;  the  Tartar  all  the  time  shouting  with  pam  and  protesting  his  inno- 
cence. 

*^  What  is  he  accused  of  ?^*  every  one  asked  his  neighbour. 

**  Accused  of  being  the  bearer  to  Menchikoff  of  a  detailed  account  of  the 
detiberatians  of  the  council  of  war  of  the  Allied  army,  that's  all  f 

Genty  had  remarked  certain  suspicious  movements  in  this  man,  who  roved 
through  the  camp,  calling  us  liberators,  and  sometimes  ooUmg  poultry  and 
fruit  at  a  low  pnce. 

He  was  searched,  and  a  copy  of  the  order  of  march  which  was  to  be  fi>l- 
lowed  by  the  Anglo-French  armies  was  found  within  the  lining  of  his 
clothes  I 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  if  this  discovmr  was  important.  Our  two  hours  of 
rest  was  prolonged.  The  grand  council  of  war  was  reassembled,  and  each 
division  received  new  orders. 

There  only  ronained  to  punish  the  false  Tartar,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
Greek  in  disguise,  and  to  discover  the  traitor  who  had  d^vered  i^  to  him 
the  secrets  of  the  council.  This  was  effected  at  once  by  examination  of  tibe 
handwriting.  He  was  a  mere  youth,  a  Levanting  one  of  those  creatmres  who 
are  bom  in  the  East  of  European  parents,  and  serve  as  dragomans  and  inter- 
preters. Lord  Raglan  had  not  received  him  into  his  service  more  than  a 
month  back. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Raglan  had  these  two  unfortunate  men  shot  in  front  of 
the  English  lines,  the  same  day,  before  his  troops  resumed  their  march. 

During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  Genty  having  penetrated  into  one  o£ 
the  suburbs  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  comrades,  he  got  away  from  fihem, 
and,  deceived  by  the  darkness,  came  in  contact  with  a  Rusnan  aentineL 
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Tlnnkiag  ibat  he  had  to  do  witk  a  Frenohimiy  be  gare  the  8%iial  agreed 
upoiif  by  striking  two  blows  on  the  stock  of  his  rifle^  and  saying  "  JackaL" 
llie  Buasian  repeated  the  signaL  Genty,  taken  bjr  sorpriae,  hesitated ;  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  adyance  or  to  retreat,  when  in  a  moment  he  found  him* 
self  surrounded  by  twenty  Russians,  commanded  by  a  sergeant.  His  coohiess 
x^tnmed  to  him  in  the  face  of  his  perO :  he  fired,  and  then  charged  the  enemy, 
dionting  out,  ^^A  mot,  les  Zouaves  T  The  Bussians  nerer  dreaming  that  a 
aia^e  maa  would  make  head  asainst  a  host,  made  sure  that  a  numerous  body 
of  fVeneh  were  in  the  rear,  and  took  to  thor  heek. 

The  sergeant  alone,  braver  than  his  men,  threw  himself  i^pcm  Genty  with 
fixed  bayonet,  but  the  weapon  missed  him,  and  broke  upon  a  rock  that 
G^ntv  had  retreated  to  the  better  to  defend  himself  against  his  numerous 
assailants. 

Genty  ^t  hold  of  the  barrel  of  the  Russian's  nmsket,  and  then  of  the 
Htissian  himself,  and  neariy  strangling  him  in  fab  embrace,  he  carried  him 
away  in  double-quick  time  to  tlw  trenches,  where  he  found  his  oomrades 
^eady  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  as  to  his  fate. 

Another  time  Crenty  caught  a  Russian,  disg^uised  as  a  Zouave,  in  the 
trenches,  and  once  he  himself  only  escaped  from  the  enemy,  who  had 
surrounded  him,  by  one  of  them  cutting  his  cape  in  two,  when  aiming 
at  his  neck,  and  thus  liberating  him  from  a  second,  who  held  him  fast  by 
this  portion  of  his  dress.  Poor  Genty  was  at  last  made  a  prisoner  of 
within  Sebastopol  itself.  General  Canrobert  is  said  to  have  offered  a 
Russian  colonel  in  exchange  for  him,  but  he  died  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  before  he  could  be  taken.  His  comrades  comfort  themselves 
with  the  tradition  that  the  Russians  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  : 

Au  plus  braves  d^  Fran^ais, 

Ses  ennemiw, 
Admirateurs  de  son  courage ! 

To  proeme,  by  means  in  which  intelKgenoe  and  cunning  require  to  be 
backed  by  courage  and  audacity,  an  object  that  is  coveted,  is  not  called 
by  the  Zouaves  a  thefb — ^it  is  a  fourhi,  and  the  Zouave's  cape  and 
hood  are  his  cache-fimrbu  On  the  march  from  Gallipoli  to  Vama» 
fourlms  weare  practised  upon  a  large  scale ;  the  dispositions  of  the  pea- 
sants, whether  Greek,  Turk,  or  Bulgarian,  were  found  to  be  mneh  more 
characterised  by  malevolence  than  sympathy,  and  they  were  made  to  pay 
for  it  accordingly.  The  Zouave,  however,  yields  precedence  in  the  art 
of  carrying  out  *' individual  razzias"  to  the  Z^phir.  He  is  also  of 
African  origin — a  corps  of  military  pariahs  who  for  the  most  part  have 
suffered  degrading  punishments,  and  some  of  whom  never  mend — ^happy 
indeed  if  they  meet  the  death  they  so  often  covet.  Some  of  these 
brave,  but  thoughtless,  and  too  often  criminal  soldiers,  wear  under  their 
buttons  of  tarnished  zinc,  a  star  that  takes  the  place  of  th^  number,  for 
they  have  sold  their  uniforms  for  an  evening's  debauch.  An  individual 
thus  deeorated  is  stigmatised  as  an  itoile  de  bazar.  A  battalion  of 
Z^phirs  is  said  to  have  cheated  an  English  regiment  out  of  a  cellar  full 
of  wine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  flank  march,  by  spreading  the  report 
that  the  wine  was  poisoned.  The  story  of  the  corporal  who  used  to  go 
and  eather  salads  in  the  interior  of  the  Crarden^Barttery  has  been  the 
round  of  the  papers,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  how  he  dressed  the 
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salads — he  got  the  Tinegar  intended  for  gargles,  and  the  oil  set  apart  for 
the  manufacture  of  cerates  I 

Our  fiiend  the  Zouaye  hugler  assures  us  that,  without  hoasting,  all 
that  has  heen  said  of  the  inventive  and  industrial  spirit  of  his  comrades, 
when  in  campaign,  is  underrated  rather  than  overrated.     The  tente-abri, 
or  marahut,  as  he  calls  it,  from  its  likeness  to  the  little  tomh  of  holy 
men  in  Algeria,  was  invented  hy  the  17th  Light  In£ftntry,  but  the  Zouave 
improved  upon  it  vastly.     In  the  Crimean  war,  where  such  great  diffi- 
culties of  transport  occurred,  the  tente-abri  was  of  infinite  use^  and  our 
2iOuave  justly  remarks  that  in  consequence  of  not  possessing  such,  the 
English  suffered  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  French.     Our  bugler, 
and  his  friend  Fritcher,  paved  the  bottom  of  their  tente^abri  with  little 
round  stones,  so  that  it  was  always  dean,  and  laying  upon  this  a  carpet 
captured  from  Sebastopol  itself,  it  became  known  as  vie  bugler's  boudoir* 
A  black  dog,  called  bv  way  of  antithesis  Blanc-blanc,  shared  with  our 
Zouave  and  Fritcher  tkis  pleasant  boudoir.    At  first  Blanc-blanc  used  to 
go  to  the  trenches  with  the  Zouaves,  according  to  whose  turn  it  was  for 
duty,  but  after  dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys  were  proscribed  from  the  post  of 
honour,  he  used  to  mount  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  boudoir,  and  never 
failed  to  express,  by  a  hundred  little  antics,  how  pleased  he  was  when 
either  of  his  masters  returned  safe  from  trench  duty. 

Some  English  officers  had  with  them  high-bred  dogs — <^  splendid 
dogs,"  our  Zouave  calls  them,  in  a  parenthesis.  Unfortunately  for  these 
fine  but  <'  stupid  animals,"  it  was  discovered  that  their  skins  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  replace  the  dilapidated  skins  of  drums.  The  drum- 
sticks rebounded  upon  them  magically,  as  if  beating  on  elastic  and 
sonorous  marble.  This  explains  the  disappearance  of  several  of  the 
before-mentioned  quadrupeds,  which  the  English  generals  had  publicly 
cried  throughout  the  camp  by  beat  of  drum.  General  Catkart  (?)  offered 
ten  pounds  sterling  to  whosoever  would  bring  back  his  greyhound,  missing 
ten  days  past 

"  If  I  had  heard  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifly  francs  reward,"  said  the 
tambour  du  regiment  to  our  friend  the  Zouave,  '*  I  would  have  soon  found 
the  skin  of  a  dog  to  take  to  the  lord,  and  would  have  returned  it  with  a 
rat-tat-too  upon  that  of  the  missing  pet." 

These  revelations  are  bad  enough,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  what 
follows : 

The  most  interesting  member  of  the  whole  Anglo-French  menagerie  was 
not  a  doff,  it  was  a  great  old  goat  presented  by  her  most  gracious  Majesly 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

When  we  left  the  camp  of  Bulair  to  reach  Bulgaria  by  land,  I  saw  this 
venerable  ooat  make  twenty-one  days'  journey  without  the  least  apparent 
fatiffue.  ^ways  about  twentjr  paces  m  advance  of  the  regiment,  he  marched 
with  a  proud,  majestic  air,  as  if,  in  his  quality  of  representative  of  a  crowned 
head,  he  wished  to  command  the  respect  of  afL 

The  first  embarked  at  Ealamita,  he  was  the  first  to  land  at  Old  Fort  (oar 
Zouave  preserves  the  English  designation  of  the  place) ;  he  was  noticed  in  the 
order  of  the  day  of  the  English  for  his  gallantry  at  Alma,  where  he  sustained 
without  flinching  the  reiterated  charges  of  a  Russian  division,  at  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Fusiliers;  and,  according  to  the  looming  Advertiser ,  a  London 
newspaper,  Lord  Raelan  asked  for  hun  from  the  Minister  of  War,  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  or  rather  Lord  Pain-dur^  as  we  called  him  when  chaffing  the  English, 
the  medal  of  Alma. 
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MHiilst  our  aDies,  in  the  worst  days  of  winter,  had  neither  huts,  nor  tents, 
nor  shelter  of  any  kind  to  protect  them  from  wind,  rain,  cold,  and  snow,  the 
royal  goat  had  a  comfortable  house,  where  he  slept  upon  a  warm  bed  of  golden 
straw,  drank  warm  melted  snow,  and  sapped  off  the  oest  English  hay. 

The  noble  animal  fattened,  but  the  sentry  at  the  gate  of  his  stable  got 
thinner  and  thinner. 

Vanity  of  human  things  I  One  morning  the  goat  was  found  asleep,  under 
the  manger  still  full  of  hay,  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  eternity. 

The  2drd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  were  much  affected  by  the  death  of  their 
white-bearded  pet.  Military  honours  were  conferred  upon  him  when  he  was 
committed  to  the  earth  at  the  abattoir — ^that  plain  of  smister  memory,  where 
perished  on  the  day  of  Inkerman  the  ilUe  of  tne  Enslish  cavalry  ! 

But  what  did  the  venerable  goat  die  of  P  Cold  ?  That  was  impossible, 
he  was  too  luxurionsly  sheltered. 

Of  hunffer  ?  Wh}^,  he  had  more  hay  than  he  could  consume — ^his  rick,  filled 
over  evenmg,  was  still  half  full  the  morning  of  his  decease. 

Of  sickness  P  That  could  not  be,  for  the  veterinary  sur^n,  gobg  his 
rounds  the  previous  evening,  had  pulled  his  beard  as  he  felicitated  nim  upon 
his  robust  health. 

Of  what  then  did  he  die  ?  Of  apoplexy  or  by  poison  P  No,  not  by  any 
sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy,  but  by  poison.  Yes,  by  poison !  And  no  one  sus- 
pected the  crime,  for  the  motive  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown. 

We  will  spare  our  readers  the  details  of  this  abominable  transaction. 
They  are  given  at  exceeding  length,  are  repulsive  in  their  nature,  and 
besides,  may,  with  the  history  of  the  drums  of  £nglish  greyhound  skins, 
be  fairly  set  down  among  the  licensed  blagues  of  a  Zouave.  The  chief 
performer  in  this  imaginary  tragedy  is  represented  to  have  been  a  soldier 
of  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  sought  the  friendship  of  the  guardian  of  the 
royal  goat  by  means  of  French  milk,  for  so  he  tells  us  the  English  desig- 
nated their^/  en  quatre.  Gaining  at  the  same  time  the  intimacy  of  the 
noble  animal,  he  succeeded  in  poisoning  it  by  means  we  shall  refrain 
from  describing.  The  expedient  was  cruel  in  the  highest  degree.  '^  But,'* 
aays  the  heartless  criminal,  *'  may  God  pardon  us  on  account  of  exte- 
nuating circumstances.     The  goat  was  English — and  it  was  so  cold !" 

The  Welshmen  were  then  allowed  to  bury  their  regimental  pet,  in 
order  that  suspicions  of  foul  play  should  not  be  awakened,  and  the  animal 
was  dug  up  the  same  night,  and  his  skin  was  transformed  into  a  magni- 
ficent white  paletot ! 

In  the  camp  the  legionary  wore  this  valuable  covering  with  the  hair 
inside,  but  once  on  board  the  Lady  Jocelyn,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
he  turned  the  fur  outside,  and  allowed  the  sea  breeze  to  play  in  its  fine, 
long,  white,  silky  hair.  One  day,  a  major  of  the  23rd  Royal  Fusiliers 
eame  up  to  the  soldier,  and  looked  attentively  at  the  paletot : 

**  Very  fine !  very  fine  I"  he  ejaculated. 

^  Smoked,'*  thought  I  to  myself  (the  legionary  is  relatmg  his  own  story) ; 
^  I  am  smoked!  He  rec<^mses  the  fur!**  But  resolved  upon  lyine  to  all 
extremities,  I  merely  replied,  as  I  continued  my  walk,  "  Yes,  milord." 

'*  AhoT  beautiful  vestment!" 

"Yes,  milord." 

And  I  kept  on  moving,  but  he  continued  to  follow  me,  saying : 

"  It  is  just  like  Ja  couvertttre  de  John  Bouc  dn  regiment  a  moiy 

"Yes,  milord." 

"  Ah  I  the  thing  is  beginning  to  spoil ;  how  shall  I  get  out  of  it  P"  thought 
I  to  myself. 
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^'VoiB  TOfaloir  Tendre  k  moi  (it  is  a  pify  to  spoB  the  au^ior^  Fremsh)  le 
■vestment  Tingt  liTres  sterling  ?** 

^  Yes,  milOTd,**  I  answered,  almost  withoat  thinking  wiiat  I  sasid. 

But  when  I  saw  him  take  a  portfolio  from  his  podrot,  open  it,  and  select  m 
paper,  npon  whieh  wore  inscribed  in  large  letters  tiie  magic  words  "  Twen^ 
Pounds  I"  all  mj  presence  of  mind  returned  to  me.  I  ssw  liiat  the  nujor 
really  did  not  detect  my  Tictim,  but  that,  interested  by  the  likeness  to  his  old 
pet,  he  wished  to  poitmase  the  reminiscence  of  her  gradow  majestf  Qneen 
Victoria's  ffift. 

Sprinff  mul  returned,  and  I  was  now  much  less  in  dread  of  cold  than  of 
want  of  nmds,  so  I  obeyed  the  decrees  of  Proridenoe,  which  thus  ordained  tibat 
the  rdics  of  the  white  goat  should  return  into  the  hands  of  its  first  masters. 

Zouares,  zepbirs,  gendarmes,  and  enfans  perdus^  are  not  exactly  the 
land  of  personages,  especially  when  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  desperate 
sieges  on  record,  among  whom  one  would  expect  to  find  a  suseeptibili^ 
to  the  supernatural.  When  we  consider,  howoTer,  the  drenmstamees  of 
the  case  in  a  morecontemplatiTe  mood,  the  long  duration  of  the  slruggley 
the  fearful  conflicts  by  which  it  was  charactensed>  the  constant  contact 
of  the  soldier  with  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms,  and  the  unending 
repetition  of  dark  nights,  silent  watches,  and  sudden  destruclion,  we 
shall  almost  feel  surprised  that  more  stories  partaking  of  the  wonderful 
have  not  oozed  out  from  among  the  reminiscences  of  tfus  remaricabie 
siege.  It  is  simply  that  there  has  not  as  yet  been  time.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  caves  of  Inkerman,  the  dark  valley  of  the  Tdiemaya, 
Cathcart's  Hill,  the  abattoir^  the  Valley  of  Death,  the  English  ravine^ 
and  many  other  places,  have  each  their  legend,  that  still  remains  to  be 
told. 

The  French  particularly  attach  themselves  to  the  memory  of  Cloche* 
ton.  It  was,  as  we  have  Defore  said,  the  only  house  lefit  on  the  extreme 
left  among  the  numerous  cottages  and  villas  that  lay  scattered  in  the 
direction  of  Quarantine  Harbour  among  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the 
Chersonesus.  It  was  spared  because  it  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  the 
engineering  staff  should  have  shelter  for  their  papers  ;  and  this  oottage 
happened  to  be  so  screened  by  its  position  in  a  hollow,  that  it  htsX 
answered  the  desired  purposes.  Our  Zouave  relates  as  foDows  of  this 
now  immortal  hut : 

A  Protestant  clergyman  inhabited  Glocbeton  before  the  war,  and  lived 
there  with  his  daughter  and  her  cat.  Father  and  daughter  decamped  on  our 
arrival,  and  took  with  them  part  of  their  furniture,  l^e  cat  remamed.  The 
daughter  is  described  as  being  young,  tall,  and  veiy  beautiful,  although  no  one 
had  seen  her ;  the  cat  was  black.  The  noise  of  cannon,  the  red  trousers,  the 
multitude  of  peq[>le,  and  the  unceasbs  noise,  did  not  trouble  her;  she  slept 
in  the  sun  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  hunted  mice  amongst  the  gabions,  and 
purred  in  the  evening  upon  the  major^  knees.  At  the  first  sound  of  my  burie 
she  came  and  beat  my  wnite  ijaiters  with  her  long  black  tail,  or  looked  at  nie 
open  end  of  the  instrument  with  curious  eyes.  She  was  altogether  so  amiable 
and  caressing,  that  it  soon  became  received  as  an  accepted  fact,  tha^she  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  who,  in  order  not  to 
quit  the  spot  of  her  birth,  imd  perhaps  detained  there  bythe  seductions  of  the 
major,  thus  clothed  herself  in  the  robe  of  a  black  cat !  x  ou  may  believe  it  or 
not,  just  as  you  like ;  as  for  me,  I  used  to  caress  it  as  one  would  a  heap  of 
velvet,  and  without  another  thought. 

How  many  dreams,  how  many  conversations,  how  many  romances  have  run 
the  gauntlet  upon  the  subject  of  the  invisible  princess  of  Clochetoa  1    A 
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Ibsflier  of  tbe  line  reoognited  her  walking  one  dark  nigfaA  in  the  neighboni^ 
hood  of  the  house ;  she  spoke  to  him  and  said : 

**  Handsome  sentry  t  grre  me  jour  band  ?*^ 

Bnt  he  merely  replied, 

"  Keep  jonr  distanoe  I'* 

So  much  for  the  versioa  of  the  Clocheton  story  given  by  the  2i0iiaye. 
We  must  now  turn  to  another  given  by  a  one-eyed  brigadier  de  gen^ 
darmerie: 

^^  Shall  I  be  believed  or  not,^^  said  the  ffendarme,  ''if  I  say  that  I  also  saw 
a  lady  wandering  in  the  dark  in  the  neiefabourhood  of  Clocheton  ?'* 

'*  I  suppose  you  had  both  your  binnacle  lights  at  that  time,  brigadier  ?**  in- 
terrupted one  of  the  sailors. 

^  **  I  had  all  that  was  necessary  to  see  deaiiy — and  what  I  saw,  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  sentry  the  bugler  speaks  about  has  no  more  told  a  story  than 
I  have." 

''  As  you  like,  brigadier !"  replied  the  sailor ;  ''  from  the  moment  that  you 
took  the  lady's  bes^gs  with  your  compass,  why  the  lady  must  have  been 
alive." 

**  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  same,  do  you  see,  the  more  so,  as  she  showed 
herself  much  less  amiable  to  me  than  she  did  to  the  sentry." 

The  auditory  smiled  maliciously  at  this  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  coquard 
-^for  that  is  the  epithet  by  which  the  soldiers  distinguished  the  gendarme. 

*'  And  you  informed  against  the  unknown,  did  you  not,  brigadier?"  remarked 
one  of  the  auditors. 

''  I  did  what  I  ou^  to  do,"  the  brigadier  replied,  haughtily ;  and  in  a 
manner  much  at  variance  with  the  usual  urbanity  of  a  good  gendarme,  he 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  person  offended  by  a  contradiction. 

"  No  one  pretends  to  the  contrary,"  interposed  one  of  the  curious. 

"  And  they  are  right,"  said  the  Zouave.  **  You  remarked,  then,  brigadier, 
that  like  the  sentry  I  was  speaking  about,  you  was  questioned  by  an  un- 
known ?'] 

"No,  it  was  I  that  questioned  her." 

'*He  asked  her  for  her  papers,"  interrupted  another. 

*'  I  asked  her  by  whose  authority  she  was  thus  allowed  to  roam  within  our 
lines.  She  did  not  answer  me,  but  went  and  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone  at 
the  entrance  of  a  cave,  or  silos  (granaries  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  common 
in  the  Crimea  and  the  East  generally),  at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  Clocheton.  I  left  her  in  charge  of  one  of  my  men,  with  strict  orders  not 
to  let  her  out  of  his  sight,  whilst  I  ran  to  inform  the  major  in  command  of  the 
trenches. 

"  The  major,  who  knew  that  nothing  must  be  neglected  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  eye  of  vi^knce  must  never  be  closed  in  countnes  where  the  Greeks,  who 
swarm  at  Kamiesch  and  Balaklava,  carry  on  a  perpetual  system  of  espionage 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Russians,  and  daily  invent  some  new  treacherous  expe- 
dients,— the  major,  full  of  confidence  in  my  intelligence  and  experience, 
answered  me : 

"  •  Right,  quite  right,  brigadier ;  so  back  to  the  silos,  ascertain  correctiy  the 
sex  of  tms  suspicious  personage,  and  make  your  report  accordingly.' 

"  I  accordingly  repaired  to  the  said  cavern,  reinforced  by  a  corporal's  guard 
of  four  men. 

"  The  unknown  was  still  there,  and  the  observations  made  by  the  gendarme 
I  had  left  to  watch  her  movements  amounted  to  nothing. 

" '  Madame,'  I  said,  in  a  very  respectful  tone — ^for  the  idea  had  just  struck 
me  that  she  might  be  the  wife  of  some  English  grenadier  in  the  neighbour- 
hood taking  an  evening  walk—'  madame,  are  you  unwell  ?' 

"  Her  omy  answer  was  a  heavy  si^. 

**•  I  was  disarmed^  quite  affected ;  1  became  more  and  more  oonvinoed  that 
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she  was  the  wife,  perhaps  the  widow,  of  one  of  our  allies,  and  I  ooold  not  be  so 
hard  upon  her  as  to  ask  for  her  papers. 

"  She  was  yery  pale,  the  poor  laaj,  as  pale  as  death,  or  as  the  white  cambric 
that  enveloped  her  face. 
<*  *•  Madame,^  I  ventured  to  insinuate, '  do  you  want  anything  ?' 
"  Another  sigh,  but  no  answer. 

*^  *Doea  the  bashfulness  natural  to  her  sex  prevent  her  explaining  herself  to 
me  ?'  I  thought.  *•  Is  she  afHid  of  compromising  herself  in  asldi^  anything 
of  a  man  ?  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  my  escort  that  intimidates  her 
so  much  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech?* 

**I  bade  the  soldiers  withdraw  by  an  expressive  signal,  and  in  order  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  to  establish  an  understanding,  I  put  the  very  dmple 
question : 
"  *  Madame,  are  you  hungry,  perhaps  ?' 

" '  Oh  I  yes,  I  am  hungry,  she  exclaimed,  in  the  voice  of  a  dying  person ;  I 
have  not  eat  anything  for  these  five  days !' 
'* '  Gratify  me,  then,  by  accepting  a  biscuit' 

"  And  running  to  the  escort,  1  took  a  biscuit  firom  one  of  the  soldiers' 
haversacks,  and  quick  as  lightning  returned  to  offer  it  to  the  unknown. 

'*  But  instead  of  thanking  me  civilly,  did  she  not  get  up  weeping  with  indig- 
nation,  and  casting  looks  at  once  of  offended  pride  and  contempt  at  me,  she 
made  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  most  unpolitely  disappeared  in  the  cave ! 

"  ^  Ah !  madame  1  madame  I  what  base  ingratitude  !*  I  exclaimed.  And  I 
precipitated  myself,  followed  by  the  corporS  and  his  men,  into  the  cavern,  in 
pursuit  of  so  impertinent  a  personage. 

"  The  deepest  obscurity  prevailed  there ;  the  vault,  the  walls,  the  very  soil, 
all  were  alike  invisible. 

^  "  *  Stop  there,  comrades  !*  I  said,  *  and  let  us  wait  for  a  lantern  to  throw  a 
little  lignt  upon  this  adventure.' 

*|  I  accordingly  sent  off  my  gendarme  to  Clocheton  to  fetch  a  lantern ;  and 
while  he  was  gone  we  placed  ourselves  so  that  no  one  could  enter  or  go  out  of 
the  cavern  without  bemg  apprehended  at  the  passage. 

^*  The  lantern  soon  illuminated  the  place.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  little 
room,  cut  in  the  rock,  a  few  yards  in  depth  and  width  only,  and  not  larger 
than  the  places  for  shelter  which  the  repairers  of  roads  bmld  for  themselves 
by  the  sides  of  the  highways  in  France.  The  solitude  was  complete — there 
was  not  a  trace  of  a  living  being,  still  less  of  a  fugitive  woman, 

'*  What  then  is  this  mysterious  creature  ?  We  all  saw  her  enter  there,  but 
there  she  no  longer  was.  I  explored  the  walls  of  the  cavern  with  the  butt-end 
of  my  pistol,  the  soldiers  did  the  same  thing ;  but  the  sound  emitted  by  the 
stone  nowhere  indicated  the  presence  of  a  secret  asylum.  The  same  thing  of 
the  floor  when  we  struck  it  with  our  feet. 

"  I  felt  uncommonly  annoyed  at  having  allowed  myself  to  be  thus  fooled  by 
my  feelings  of  compassion  for  this  suspicious  personage,  instead  of  having  con- 
signed her  at  once  to  the  station  at  Clocheton  in  her  quality  of  unknown,  ac- 
cused of  vagabondage. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  give  up  all  hopes  of  discovering  the  secret  passage 
by  which  the  dove  had  flown  away.  1  did  not  like  to  admit  that  she  had  reaJly 
done  me,  and  I  sought  with  the  greater  intelligence  and.actmgr,  as  the  cor- 
poral reminded  me,  of  what  I  was  before  aware  of,  that  clot^^  appertaining 
to  a  female,  the  white  bonnet  of  a  young  ladv,  articles  of  furniture,  and  some 
engravings,  h^d  been  found  only  a  week  previously  in  the  same  cavern. 

**  At  length,  by  dint  of  pushing  the  point  of  my  sword  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  floor  and  the  walls,  I  succeeded  in  detecting,  by  a  slight  movement,  a  flat 
stone  which  covered  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
human  body. 

"  *  Bravo  1'  I  exclaimed — *  bravo,  comrades !  the  weasel  has  gone  tins  way, 
and  we  are  going  to  catch  it  by  the  tail  Attention,  corporal,  and  watch  wdl 
outside.* 
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*'  Taking  off  1117  coat,  the  slaye  of  017  daty,  I  slid  insidioiulj,  and  on  the  flat 
of  my  stomadi,  into  this  subterranean  passage.  I  got  along  by  a  kind  of  a 
natatory  motion,  pushing  with  my  knees  and  pulling  with  one  hand,  while  I 
held  the  lamp  wiUi  the  other. 

^*  *  Ah  I  madame  1  madame!^  I  muttered^  *your  want  of  politeness  will  cost 
YOU  dear,  and  you  are  ^oing  to  learn  at  your  escpense  if  the  sensibilities  of  a 
brigadier  of  gendarmerie  are  to  be  trifled  with  with  impunity  I' 

"  But  just  as  in  imagination  I  was  about  to  clench  the  delinquent,  I  bumped 
my  head  hard  upon  the  rock  that  terminated  the  passage.  To  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  aboye  and  below,  it  was  all  the  same  thing,  solid  rock.  I  was  in 
a  regular  sack,  a  jug  of  rock,  and  could  only  extricate  myself  by  getting  out 
in  a  reyerse  manner  to  what  I  got  in. 

**  I  accordingly  executed  this  manoeuyre,  but  not  till  after  I  had  made  a  plan 
of  the  locality.  It  became  eyident  to  me  that  the  lady  had  yanished  by  an 
opening  practised  in  the  first  compartment  of  the  cayem ;  my  researches  ought 
to  confine  themselyes  to  that  c[uarter ;  so,  sending  away  the  escort  and  the 
lantern,  I  kept  my  gendarme  with  me  alone,  and  we  placed  ourselyes  on  guard 
at  the  entrance  of  the  caye. 

'*  The  night  passed  oyer  without  anything  making  its  appearance. 

"In  the  morning,  when  I  made  my  report  to  the  major,  he  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  apparition  of  this  fantastic  lady,  and  called  it  a  fable ;  but  I  did 
not  let  the  thing  pass  by  the  more  for  that.  My  comrade  and  myself  watched 
without  interruption  at  the  mouth  of  the  caye  for  a  whole  week,  rdieying  one 
another  eyery  four  hours. 

"  Nothing  appeared — nothing— neither  woman,  nor  young  lady,  nor,  indeed, 
any  one.  ^o  matter.  I  think  I  should  be  watching  there  yet,  if,  one  mom* 
ine,  the  major  hayine  sent  me  to  the  trenches  to  bring  in  some  insubordmates, 
a  bit  of  stone,  set  at  liberty  by  a  cannon-ball,  had  not  knocked  my  eye  out.'^ 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Baron  de  Bazancourt's  yersion  of  the 
Clocheton  story.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  baron  filled  in  the  camp 
of  the  French  the  important  situation  of  accredited  and  official  historian 
of  the  war.  His  '*  Cinq  Mois  au  Camp  deyant  Sebastopol"  consists  only 
of  a  few  letters  introductory  to  the  g^reat  work  which  he  has  on  hand. 

During  my  absence  from  dear  Clocheton,  which  I  loye  as  if  it  were  a  Hying 
thiuff  (the  baron  relates),  there  occurred  there  a  yery  curious  scene,  which  I 
shall  relate  to  you  exacuy  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  breakfast-time,  lliere  were  one  or  two  ^ests  present  (for  inyita- 
tions  were  giyen  at  Sebastopol),  and  upon  such  occasions  the  table  was  coyered 
with  preseryes,  a  fowl  was  disposed  of,  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  emptied  to 
the  health  of  those  who  were  aliye,  and  to  the  memory  of  firiends  who  would 
neyer  be  met  again. 

Breakfast  was  half  oyer,  and  all  present  were  as  gay  as  those  always  are 
whose  life  holds  by  a  thread,  which  may  momentarily  he  snapped,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  youn^  man  walked  in.  He  was  fair,  beudless,  without 
uniform.  He  scarcely  raised  his  eyes ;  his  whole  expression  was  that  of  pro- 
found grief.    Neyertheless,  he  saluted  the  company  ciyilly  as  he  entered. 

"  I  beg  jour  pardon,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  the  accent  of  a  foreigner ; 
"  do  not  disturb  yourscdyes." 

And  he  went  and  sat  down  upon  a  trunk  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

"  Do  you  want  anybody?" 

''  Do  not  disturb  yourselyes,"  said  the  young  man,  once  more.  And  he 
cast  a  furtiye  glance  at  the  room,  and  then  lowered  his  eyes. 

"  Come  now,  what  do  you  want?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers,  with  a 
certain  roughness  which  was  excusable,  when  we  consider  the  strange  manner 
in  which  the  young  man  had  intraded  himself  upon  the  company. 

"  FNeenUy,  presently,"  said  the  mild  yoioe  of  the  young  man. 
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'^  Presently^  not  at  alL    WOl  yoa  teU  ns  what  you  mart  ?** 

*^  Excuse  me,  gentleiiien,  but — this  is  the  house  irbkh  I  dwelt  in  with  mr 
fikiherr 

"  Ah  I  why  did  you  not  say  so,  then  ?  Well !  you  must  find  it  a  good  deal 
altered?" 

"  Oh  yes,  greatly  aHeied.    It  was  a  sweet  pretty  place." 

And  as  he  spoke,  his  Toioe  was  so  soctowM  in  its  expression  ihat  every  one 
wasmored. 

^'  Cknne,  young  man,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  ^*oome  and  take  a  g^bw  of 
wine  with  us,  and  tibdnk  no  more  of  these  things." 

After  much  pcessu^  the  ex^proprietor  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded* 

He  told  us  tnat  his  father's  name  was  Hildenhagen^  and  that  he  was  tiie 
Protestant  pastor  of  the  army  of  Sebastopol.  He  had  been  made  prisoner, 
and  was  then  interpreter  to  the  wounded  Kussians  at  Balaklava. 

*'  J£  you  only  knew,"  he  added,  ^*  how  ]deasant  this  little  house  was !  My 
father  often  said  *It  is  here  that  I  wish  to  die/  Poor  firther!  it  is  not  here 
diat  he  will  die!  We  had  a  pretty  garden— flowers  everywhere ;  my  sister 
cultivated  them  with  her  own  hands.  In  the  greenhouse,  what  beantifid 
plants  I  I  still  see  them  dimbing  up  the  walls,  and  fonmng  a  leafy  arbour 
over  the  head." 

*'  It  is  true  that  the  greenhouse  is  effiu^d,"  remarked  one  of  the  officers. 
**  Instead  of  plants  tbm  are  casks  of  brandy  for  the  worlanen." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

*^  Bah,  everything  has  its  time !  Flowers  grow  up  again.  Drink  anotiier 
^mes  of  Bordeaux."^ 

He  smiled  and  said,  '^  Gentlemen,  you  are  very  kind."  And  he  related 
their  habits  of  daily  life  when  he  lived  with  his  family  in  the  little  house  of 
Clocheton.  He  described  the  position  even  of  the  dmerent  articles  of  fur- 
niture. 

If  any  one  among  those  present  had  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the 
identitv  of  the  ytmng  stranger,  a  little  incident  brought  about  by  chance 
would  nave  dissipatM  them.  ^  Our  dog  came  in.  (L  say  our  dog,  by  rigVt  of 
conquest.)  Poor  beast  1  it  lived  no  one  knew  where,  aind  had  been  es^osed 
to  many  a  gunnshot;  it  had  the  marks  on  its  back  of  a  ball  that  had  graced 
it.  It  was  always  roving  about  the  house ;  but  at  the  least  movement  that 
was  made  to  approach  it,  it  ran  away  terrified.  We  had  succeeded,  however, 
in  idtimately  making  it  understand  that  we  were  friends  and  meant  no  hana 
to  it,  so  it  had  gradually  gained  confidence,  and,  l&e  the  black  cat,  had  be- 
come a  resular  guest. 

The  soldiers  niew  it  weU,  and  called  it  ^*  the  dog  of  Clocheton." 

When  the  dog  came  in  the  young  man  made  a  movement  of  pleasure, 
opened  both  his  arms,  and  called  it  by  a  name  that  was  unknown  to  us*  The 
poor  beast  lifted  up  its  ears,  looked  at  the  person  who  cidled  him,  and  with 
one  bound  jumpii^  on  his  knees,  ooveied  him  with  caresses.  It  was  a  scene 
of  afiectmg  simphcity.  Theyoung  man  spoke  to  the  dog  as  if  it  could  un- 
derstand ail  that  he  said.  He  embraced  bygone  daj^  as  he  embraced  its 
brown  head  marked  with  a  white  star. 

The  tears  tiidded  down  his  face. 

He  did  not  remain  with  us  much  lon^r.  But  belbre  he  went,  pointing  to 
a  portrait  which  was  suspended  by  a  nail  to  the  wall,  be  said^ 

'^  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  youngest  sister;  wUl  you  pennit  me  to  take  it 
away  with  mer" 

^^  Certainly,"  was  the  answer,  **  everything  that  is  here  is  yours ;  take  what 
you  like." 

He  unhooked  the  portrait,  as  also  a  small  engraving  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
afVer  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  tiien  thanking  us  most  civilly,  he*went  to  jom  an 
English  soldier  who  had  accompanied  hun. 

He  was  seen  to  go  amuy  in  the  direction  of  Balaklava,  but  metj  ten  paces 
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or  8o  he  turned  rotind  to  look  at  the  Eoiue  which  he  was  probably  never 
destined  to  see  again. 

Some  of  the  details  which  concern  Clocheton  in  this  interettbg  little 
cfiisode  do  not  precisely  tally  with  a  minute  descriptiofn  of  the  same 
place  ^ven  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  Baron  de  Basancoart 

^'  ClochetQBy"  he  writes,  '^  which  is  the  residenoe  of  the  major  of  the 
trenches,  where  I  received  hospitality,  belonged  to  a  Protestant  priest. 
There  was  a  greenhouse  full  of  all  Idnde  of  plants;  it  was  kept  in  ihat 
careful  manner  that  denoted  the  presence  of  a  female  who  took  care  of 
flowers  because  she  loved  them — women  and  flowers  have  always  had  an 
understandine^  together. 

^'  In  hetf  we  priest  had  a  daughter;  the  house  was  found  empty,  and 
a  cat  was  upon  tne  threshold.  There  was  too  much  neatness  in  certain 
pserts  of  this  house,  which  was  as  yet  unfinished,  not  to  see  that  the  fur- 
niture had  been  hid,  if  not  carried  away.  Our  soldiers  sought  and 
found.  Sundry  articles  of  furniture,  clothes  belonging  to  a  young  g^l, 
a  rosc'colaured  bonnet,  some  papers,  a  few  lithographs  in  frames,  of 
which  several  represented  religious  subjects,  were  found  in  a  silos.  Of 
all  these  things  there  only  remains  the  table  that  I  am  writing  upon,  a 
diest  of  drawers  which  the  soldiers  brought  in  to  Colonel  Baotdt,  major 
of  the  trenches,  a  chair,  two  or  three  lithographs,  and  the  black  cat, 
which  is  sleeping  on  my  knees  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  and  mingles 
its  nmsieal  purr  with  the  cannons,  that  throw  their  shells  almost  every 
minute  into  the  air.  It  is  the  only  living  being  that  remains  amon^  us 
in  testimony  of  the  past ;  it  is  the  guest  of  the  house  and  not  of  those 
who  dwell  in  it ;  it  is  the  faithful  friend  of  this  poor  little  habitation, 
which  is  fiadling  into  ruins,  and  has  already  been  traversed  through  and 
through  by  three  different  cannon-balls :  it  loves  us  because  we  are  here  ; 
let  us  go  away  and.it  will  no  longer  know  us,  and  perchance  our  cat  will 
be  seen  one  day  upon  the  ruins  of  Clocheton  as  we  found  it  upon  the 
tiireshoM.  It  is  for  us  a  society  that  amuses  us  and  diverts  our  thoughts ; 
its  absence  would  grieve  us  all." 

Quite  enough  material  in  all  this  for  any  number  of  stories  among  the 
iuEiagfinative  Frenchmen.  The  pastor  and  his  son  and  daughter  are  his- 
toricai.  So  is  also  the  cat,  and  so  also  apparently  the  cave  and  its  relics. 
The  visit  of  the  son  must  also  be  accepted  as  a  fact  The  dog  only  comes 
in  afterwards,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  not  having  been  so 
easily  reconciled  to  the  strangers  as  the  cat.  Neither  the  Zouave  bugler 
nor  the  gendarme  of  Clocheton  make  mention  of  it.  The  portrait  of  the 
daughter  finds  no  place  in  the  first  inventory  of  goods — ^its  history  is 
apocryphal.  The  young  lady's  mysterious  wanderings  are  manifestly 
inventions  to  amuse  gendarmes  and  Zouaves  in  their  weaiy  hours  of 
vratch.  Let  us  hope  that  when  dread  war  shall  have  ceased  in  the  old 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  peace  shall  restore  the  villas  of  Sebastopol  to 
their  rightful  owners,  the  pastor  will  return  to  his  beloved  cottage,  a  stone 
undetected  by  the  prying  eyes  of  Cyclopean  brig^iers  of  gendarmes  will 
open  a  silos  rail  of  unbroken  furniture,  and  young  female  hands  will  again 
rear  a  bower  for  the  old  pastor  to  seat  himself  beneath,  grateful,  afitor  all 
his  trials,  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Amon^  the  traditions  current  in  the  camp,  none  were  more  universally 
accredited  than  that  the  monastery  of  St.  George  eommunicated  by  sub- 
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terratiean  passaged  with  Sebastopol,  and  that  the  monks  used  to  report 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russians  whatever  was  occurring  in  the  camp 
of  the  Allies. 

The  fact  that  the  English  held  possession  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
assault  of  the  18th  of  June,  for  a  whole  day,  of  the  suburb  of  the  port 
and  Garden  Battery,  did  not  fail  to  captivate  the  applause  of  thdr  gaDant 
allies.  The  struggle  is  said  to  have  been  fertile  in  terrible  episodes.  We 
must  let  our  Zouave  relate  one  in  his  own  peculiar  way : 

'*There*s  for  you/d d  Englishman  !**  shouted  out  Prince  Str6ffnoff,  who, 

finding  himself  at  the  turning  of  a  street  face  to  face  with  Lord  O^ewil,  (?) 
dug  his  sword  into  his  abdomen  up  to  the  hilt. 

*i  Thank  you  T'  replied  the  Irishman,  who  had  time  to  discharge  his  revolver 
right  into  the  mouth  still  open  of  the  Russian. 

And  they  both  fell  dead,  Doth  having  no  doubt  their  last  thoughts  directed 
to  the  friendship  which  once  united  them.  This  prince  and  this  lord  were  on 
such  intimate  terms  at  London  and  Paris  before  the  war,  that  they  were 
spoken  of  as  the  inseparables  I 

Our  Zouave  admits,  notwithstanding  several  years'  esperienoe  in 
Africa,  that  the  combats  of  the  Jurgura,  the  struggles  with  Kabyles  and 
Flittas,  surprises,  ambuscades,  marches  and  countermarches,  tried  the 
courage  of  the  men  less,  and  were  less  fertile  in  events,  than  a  single  turn 
at  the  trenches  ;  yet  that  duty  only  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  cam- 
paign in  Algeria  lasted  for  days,  sometimes  for  weeks.  Of  all  the  horrors, 
those  of  the  wounded  took  precedence.  The  experiences  of  Bertfaier,  a 
Zouave  who  was  engaged  in  the  assault  on  the  18th  of  June,  would  alone 
suffice  to  attest  this  hat  Struck  down  by  one  of  Jacobi's  infernal 
machines,  he  lay  till  night  came  on  senseless  among  the  dead  and  ihe 
wounded.  When  he  revived  from  his  long  swoon,  he  found  only  one  of 
the  hundred  bodies  that  lay  around  him  that  gave  signs  of  life.  When 
he  attempted  to  speak,  the  latter  only  said  ''Chut !  chut!"  The  Rusaans 
were  busy  carrying  away  all  who  gave  the  least  signs  of  ezistenoe.  Tet 
the  agony  of  thirst  was  so  great,  that  a  hundred  times  the  wounded  men 
were  on  the  point  of  betraying  themselves  by  calling  out  for  drink.  The 
2iOuave's  heaid  was  as  big  as  two,  but  his  arms  and  feet  were  uninjured, 
and  he  proposed,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  carry  off  his  neighbour, 
who  had  lost  one  of  his  leg;s. 

''  If  we  did  get  to  the  lines,"  objected  the  legless  soldier,  "  the  sentries 
would  run  away  from  us." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  Zouave. 

''  Because  your  head  and  £Eice,  my  dear  fellow,  look  like  a  mass  of  crude 
flesh  that  has  the  gift  of  language." 

What  a  consoling  remark,  amidst  the  anguish  of  scalds,  and  the  pro- 
vocation of  thirst !  But  the  Zouave  was  not  to  be  disheartened.  Placing 
his  hands  upon  the  corpse  of  a  fat  sapper  and  miner,  and  resting  his 
feet  against  a  heap  of  dead  bodies  in  the  rear,  he  made  a  back  for  his 
leffless  friend  to  climb  up  upon.  It  was,  however,  in  vain ;  the  Zouave 
fell  fainting  into  his  former  porition,  while  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been 
attempting  to  mount  upon  his  back  fell  with  his  mutilated  limb  beneathj 
in  a  position  that  entailed  agonising  tortures.  The  Zouave  lay  in  a 
senseless  state  till  morning,  his  head  blackened  with  voracious  flies. 
When  he  at  length  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  strength  to  speak  to 
his  neighbour. 
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"  WheD  will  it  be  daylight,"  he  said,  "  oh,  when  will  it  be  daylight?" 

'*  Daylight  I     Why  it  has  been  day  for  an  hour  past." 

'<  Come,  yon  are  humbugging  roe. 

'^  Not  at  all.     The  sky  is  blue,  and  the  sun  shines  brilliantly." 

'*  Ah,  poor  fellowy"  said  the  Zouave  to  himself,  *'  he  has  lost  his  senses  I'' 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  muttered  his  legless  companion,  '<  he  has  fix)ne 
blind!" 

Blind  he  was,  but  the  armistice  was  sounded,  the  wounded  were 
carried  away,  and  Berthier  recovered  his  sight,  and,  indeed,  his  physi- 
ognomy, so  far  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  a  /aire  encore  dee  maU 
heureusesT 

The  experiences  of  the  Zouave  bugler  were  little  less  painful.  He 
was  engaged  in  canying  some  ambuscades  of  the  Russians  with  a  party 
ofjaekaUy  when  they  were  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  The  order  was 
^ven  to  sound  the  charge.  Our  bugler  and  his  friend  Fritcher  put  their 
bugles  to  their  mouths,  when  the  former  received  so  hard  a  blow  upon 
the  top  of  his  shoulder,  that  it  tumbled  him  over  on  his  back.  When  on 
the  ground,  he  felt  sensible  of  a  deep-seated,  throbbing  pain,  and  rising 
furious,  he  put  his  bugle  once  more  to  his  mouth;  but,  alas!  the  aper- 
ture had  got  choked  with  mud,  and  he  had  only  one  arm  to  hold  it  and 
cleanse  it  Soon  he  felt  the  hot  blood  trickling  down  his  chest,  his 
head  began  to  turn,  and  he  sank  to  the  groimd.  His  natural  gay  spirit 
did  not,  however,  abandon  him  in  this  extremity.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  **  Thank  you,  tneesieurs  les  RusseSy^  he  said,  *< you  send  mo 
away  a  convalescent.  Thanks  to  your  cylindrical  ball,  I  shall  once  more 
revisit  my  country,  my  old  mother,  and  my  friends !'' 

When  night  came  on,  although  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  he  started 
for  the  trenches,  his  left  arm  in  his  wdstband,  and  carrying^  his  rifle  and 
bugle  in  his  right.  At  first  he  proceeded  slowly,  but  a  shower  of  balls 
suddenly  imparted  to  him  energy  sufficient  to  adopt  the  well-known 
gymnastic  pace  of  the  Zouaves,  and  he  luckily,  when  nearly  exhausted, 
fell  in  with  a  sentry  on  the  outposts,  who  led  him,  half-fainting,  to  the 
ravine  of  the  Engush,  where  he  obtained  what  a  wounded  man  who  has 
lost  blood  coyets  above  all  things  in  the  world — water. 

Ultimately  the  ball  was  remoyed  at  Constantinople,  whither  our 
Zouave  was  faken  on  the  deck  of  the  Lady  Jocelyn^  cursing  the  over- 
crowding, wantx>f  accommodation,  and  absence  of  all  resources  on  board 
of  an  English  transport  M.  M6ry,  surgeon  in  chief  to  the  hospital  of 
Pera,  saved  the  arm  by  sawing  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  fractured 
bone,  and  leaving  the  remainder — dangling  by  his  side ! 

Often  and  often,  during  his  long  detention  in  the  hospital  of  Pera,  does 
our  Zouave  recur  to  the  incessant  kindness — the  devotedness  of  Sister 
Prudence ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  following  characteristic  conversa- 
tion: 

"  The  Sister  of  Charity,  the  woman,  the  consoling  angel  of  the  hospital,  is 
only  possible  in  Catholicism,*'  remarked  one  of  the  conversationalists. 

«<But  the  Protestant  English,  have  they  not  also  their  Sisters  of  Charity  ?" 
retorted  another. 

'*  No,  no ;  our  religion  alone  can  inspire  such  acts  of  devotedness !" 

*^  What  then  is  Miss  Nightingale  ana  the  ladies  who  accompany  her  ?'' 

"  Mere  copies  of  our  Sisters." 

"  Be  it  so ;  but  the  copies  resemble  so  perfectly  the  models,  that  except 
for  the  difference  of  costume  the  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
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ofher :  English  or  French,  Catholics  or  Protestantg,  religboB  or  seeakr,-  all 
are  alike  praiseworthjr,  equally  to  be  admired.'' 

"  Error  r  resumed  the  first  speaker — ^^  error!  Not  only  do  I  associate 
our  Sisters  of  Charity  exclusively  mth  Catholidsm,  but  I  should  look  upon 
their  missicHi  as  impossible  and  inefficadous  if  they  were  not  subjected  to 
the  rules  of  a  religious  order." 

*«Ah !  thatis  too  muchl  Whatl  a  woman  shall  nuke  no  proof  of  sel£> 
denial  and  devotedness  in  virtue  of  her  own  good-will,  and  guided  by  the 
dictates  <^her  heart  If  She  must  attach  herself  to  a  con^pregation,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  practise  charity  ?  Keligious  oommunitim  are  really  a  great  deal 
too  ambitious. 

''  Gk>  and  ask  the  English  who  come  out  of  the  hospitals  what  they  think  d 
their  holy  nurses  (sainies  injirmikres%  now  that  the  medical  seryice  is  organised 
among  them  as  it  is  with  us,  and  yon  will  see  if  tiioee  who  haye  just  escaped 
from  the  dutches  of  death  do  not  bless  the  slanaw-hat  and  green  yeil  of  Miss 
mghtingale,  just  as  we  bless  the  white  head-dress  and  stomaoher  of  Sister 
Frudenoe.'^ 

'*  I,"  interpolated  another,  *^  am  of  Stranger's  opinion.    I  belieye  that 

On  pent  a^dier  les  plenrs 
Sons  la  couronne  du  martyre 
Ou  sous  la  couronue  de  fleurs." 

Hie  champion  of  Catholicism  replied  to  the  quotation  of  the  song-writer  by 
a  more  lengthy  extract  from  a  pamphlet  which  was  circulated  on  board — 
''  L'Histoire  Populaire  de  la  Guerre  crOrient/'  par  I'Abb^  MuUois. 

The  abb^  speaking  of  the  English  ladies  who  came  to  the  East  to  tend  and 
nurse  their  wounded  countrymen,  acknowledges  that  tiiey  are  animated  by 
the  desire  of  riyallinff  the  Catholic  Sisters,  bat  he  assnres  ns  that  thei^  neyer 
will  be  able  to  equal  them.  '^  Neyer,"  writes  the  abb^— ^^  nenrer  will  Pro- 
testant, Ensland,  with  its  gold,  its  science,  its  institutions,  its  industry,  be  able 
to  create  a  humble  daughter  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  may  this  umon  in 
charity  make  Protestant  England  re-enter  into  union  in  the  same  faith !" 

"  Mjon  Dieu !"  exclaimed  the  opponent  of  Catholicism,  *'  what,  then,  is 
charity,  if  charity  is  possible  to  the  adepts  of  one  community  only  P 

It  is  truly  grieyooB  to  find  such  nanrow-mindedness  among  profiassors  of 
religion,  but  it  is  so^  firom  China  and  Thibet  to  the  extiemity  of  Con- 
nanght. 

Relieyed  from  the  discipline  of  the  hoapital,  our  bugler  Zooaye  affotds 
no  small  amusement  by  the  manner  in  which  he  extemporises  a  boudoir 
on  the  deck  of  the  transport  On  tbe  French  tcansport  the  soldiers  had 
the  deck,  non-oommisaioiied  otBcers  ranked  as  passengprB  of  the  third 
ckas,  while  oflSoers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain  were  strictly  limited  to  the 
second  saloon*  Field*officen  and  English,  who  paid  for  it  with  their  gold, 
alone  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  the  saloon.  WWn  our  Zouaye  crossed  the 
Blaok  Sea  on  the  Loify  Joeefyn,  he  obseryed  certain  boxes,  as  Dr.  F. 
Maynard  designates  them,  destined  for  horses  on  the  deok,  but  at  that 
time  fiUed  with  blankets  and  counterpanes,  which  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  wounded  and  the  sick  on  deck.  Associating  another  jackal 
with  himself,  our  2iOuaye  watched  the  moment  of  distribution,  and  as  the 
last  blanket  went  out  they  went  in,  and,  £ftiriy  ensconced,  defied  all  the 
authorities  of  the  ship  to  remoye  tlbsm. 

On  board  the  NU  there  were  also  haxesj  but  a  diffienlty  presented 
itself;  they  were  full  of  ropes  and  sails.  It  would  not  do  to  turn  them 
out  upon  a  deck  already  coyered  with  human  beings,  so  the  consent  of 
the  captain  was  necessary  in  order  to  transform  ihe  hoxe  into  a  boodoir. 
Our  Zouaye  began  by  aocoalang  a  sailor  as  a  jdoys— countEyman.    The 
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thing  did  not  tell  at  fint— railon  are  not  veir  amenable  peraonages— but 
perseverance  succeeded  in  winning  the  ear  of  the  obdurate  mariner. 

^'  Pays,''  one  day  yentured  Uie  Zouaye,  *'  we  want  a  billet  for  a 
lodging." 

And  he  showed  him  the  boxe  heaped  up  full  of  ropes  and  cordage,  but 
the  mariner  shook  his  head. 

^^  Pays,"  insisted  the  Zouaye,  ^  if  you  was  to  slip  two  words  into  the 
captain's  ear  ?" 

Another  day  the  attack  was  carried  on  still  more  closely. 

*'  Come,  Pays  P  said  the  Zouaye,  addressing  the  siulor,  ^*  are  you 
going  to  let  us  sleep  in  the  open  air  ?" 

The  captain  happened  to  pass  by  at  the  moment,  and  the  sailor,  profit- 
ing by  the  occasion,  obseryed  : 

*^  P^re  M^ry,  here  are  two  soldiers  who  haye  seen  your  son  at  Sebas* 
topol." 

It  is  necessary  to  obserye,  that  the  bugler  had,  as  usual,  associated 
a  comrade  with  himself  in  this  instance  a  chasseur  i^  pied,  labouring 
under  the  Dobrutscha  feyer.  When  the  mariner  made  this  remark  to 
the  captain,  he  winked  his  eye  at  the  same  time,  and  made  his  tobacco 
turn  two  or  three  times  significantly  in  his  cheek,  by  which  he  meant  to 
intimate  that  paternal  loye  was  the  great  point  by  wluch  to  attack  F^re 
M^ry. 

"  Haye  I  seen  him  !"  exclaimed  the  Zouaye,  ^^  and  was  he  not  a  real 
soldier,  monsieur  voire  fiU  I  We  haye  deyoured  many  a  Russian  together, 
and  he  had  a  famous  appetite.  When  I  left  the  camp,  '  Bugler,'  he  said, 
*■  if  you  eyer  meet  Pere  Mery,  my  father,  tell  him  that  his  son  is  a 
brave*  He  would  haye  written  to  you  by  the  same  opportunity,  but  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  was  putting  pen  to  paper,  General  Canrobert 
sent  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  Obedience  to  one's  chief  takes  precedence, 
you  know,  oyer  eyen  filial  piety," 

As  the  Zouaye  was  speaKing,  the  face  of  the  jolly  old  captain  glowed 
with  pride  and  pleasure. 

^^  So  long  as  he  does  not  ask  me  the  number  of  his  son's  regiment," 
thought  the  Zouaye  to  himself. 

But  Father  M^ry,  an  honest  sailor,  knew  nothing  of  the  duplicity  of 
Zouayes  and  Z^plurs.  It  was  sufficient  to  say  you  knew  his  son  to  be 
his  friend. 

*'  Is  he  not  a  handsome  fellow  ?"  he  asked,  his  pride  at  length  explod- 
ing in  syllables. 

''  As  for  that,  Ishould  think  so ;  so  handsome  that  Princess  Gortscba- 
kof,  the  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russians,  being  one  day 
on  the  top  of  the  Malakhof  Tower,  spied  him  out  as  he  was  on  duty  in 
the  trenches,  and  exclaimed,  '  Corbleu !  what  a  handsome  man  I*  and  she 
promised  a  hundred  roubles  sterling  as  a  reward  for  any  one  who  would 
bring  him  to  her  aliye  and  a  prisoner !" 

Alas  1  eyen  the  tower  of  Malakhof  has  passed  into  the  domain  of  ro- 
mance. Needless  to  add,  that  with  such  a  battery,  fired  in  such  indiscri- 
roinatiing  salyos  at  the  mariner  s  weak  point,  the  Zouaye  soon  obtained 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  he  and  his  feyered  friend  were  comfortably 
installed  in  the  horse-box  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Mar- 
seilles.. 

i>ec.— VOL.  CV.  HO.  CGCCZZ.  2  » 
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BT  CYKUB  BEDDING. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  characteristic  of  tihe  present  time,  that 
when  a  distinguished  indindnai  diei^  ho  two  statements  regarding  him 
alive  should  tally  with  each  other.  Some  account  of  him  mtnt  h^ 
given  in  the  papers  ^idien  puhHc  expectation  is  to  be  gratified*  Research 
is  troublesome ;  fancy  is  <»lied  in  to  fill  the  sheet,  and  a  piAlie  which 
assumes  to  be  more  enlightened  and  discriminating  than  any  which  pre* 
ceded  it,  is  quite  satisfied  with  discrepancies  which  would  not  hare  passed 
unnoticed  a  little  time  ago. 

This  has  been  particdarly  the  case  in  relation  to  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  who  had  been  a  public  character  above  twenty  years.  His  habits 
were  not  obtrusive.  He  was  not  found  cozening  popularity  at  opportune 
public  meetings  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  as  the  custom  is  with  the  mass 
of  incipient  politicians.  He  was  possessed  of  distinguished  alnHties,  of 
considerable  learning,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  political  integrity.  He 
was  content  to  let  the  harlot  Fame  foQow  him  as  she  might,  scorning  to 
play  at  the  tables  round  which  political  gamblers  in  genenl  meet  to  tiy 
the  same  luck  in  the  same  coarse  and  vulgar  track  to  fortune  or  disap- 
pointment. He  did  not  avert  hb  eyes  from  the  objects  which  he  really 
had  in  view  in  order  to  beguile  observers,  nor,  turning  aside  after  specu- 
lative good,  suffer  himself  to  wander  in  the  maze,  the  exit  of  which 
is  where  it  beg^n.  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  the  antagonist  of 
chicane,  the  intrepid  asserter  of  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
truth,  and  consequently  he  could  always  be  relied  upon  and  compre- 
hended. But  to  proceed  in  order.  Sir  William,  though  a  native  of  the 
county  that  in  recent  times  produced  Davy,  Gilbert,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  was  not  of  eariy  Cornish  descent.  His  fiunily  was 
originally  settled  in  Lightstone  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
and  in  that  county  and  Northamptonshire  the  family  had  long  resided. 
Walter  de  Moleswortii,  sheriff  of  Bedford  in  the  reign  of  Edwa^  I.,  was 
one  of  them«  and  from  lum  descended  John  Molesworth  of  Tretane,  in 
Cornwall,  who  was  an  attomey-at-law  there  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  made  auditor  of  the  duchy.  This  John  Moles- 
worth obtained  the  estate  of  Fencarrow,  once  the  property  of  the  Walkers 
of  Exeter,  and  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
family.  The  name  of  the  estate  is  Cornish,  and  as  it  once  belonged  to 
the  Peveril  femily,  some  say  it  b  derived  from  Pen-caer-ou,  the  deer-head, 
it  having  been  part  of  the  Peverils'  deer-park.  Others,  more  correcUy, 
derive  the  name  from  Pen,  the  Cornish  for  head,  and  caer-ou,  a  castie  or 
city  on  a  head  or  hill,  because-  Pencarrow  stands  on  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
very  large  Roman  encampment — at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be  Roman. 
The  present  house  was  built  by  Sir  John  Moleswortn.  It  is  a  rendence 
such  as  a  baronet  of  good  fiimily  and  moderate  fortune  might  be  expected 
to  make  his  residence.  The  estate  is  delightfully  placed,  noted  for  wood, 
water,  and  stone  in  abundance.  A  portion  of  the  land  lies  botii  rides 
a  sweet  wooded  valley,  the  image  of  rural  beauty  and  repose.  The 
valleys,  indeed,  are  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Cornwall.     The  hills 
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are  bare  and  craggy.  The  Atlantic  gales  sweep  over  them  wliih  incon- 
oei^able  fiiry.  The  writer  of  this  passed  Pencarrow  the  last  time  some 
years  ago,  and  was  struck  with  the  scenery  which  time  had  then  nearly 
obliterated  from  recollection.  Pencarrow  is  in  the  parish  of  Egloshayle 
(Eelos,  a  church,  and  hayle,  a  river,  in  old  Cornish).  The  scenery  of  the 
entire  parish  is  particularly  pleasing.  One  of  the  Molesworths  was  made 
a  faanmet  by  James  II.,  Hender  Moleswortfa,  who  had  a  large  property  in 
Jamaica.  Bt.  Breoek,  a  liring  belonging  to  the  family,  came  into  it  by 
tiie  marriage  of  Sir  John  Molesworth  with  Barbara  Morice,  the  daughter 
of  Sb  William  Morice,*  the  friend  of  the  notorious  General  Monk.  In 
1816  this  liring  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  William  Molesworth,  on  the 
presentation  of  Sir  William.  One  of  the  family  married  into  that  of  the 
Arseots,  in  Devonshire,  and  an  undo  of  the  deceased  Sir  William  into 
that  of  the  Trebys,  of  Grodamoor  and  Plympton,  near  Plymouth. 

This  much  may  suffice  for  a  matter  comparatively  of  small  moment. 
To  return,  therefore,  to  the  deceased  baronet  He  was  only  a  little  over 
affe  when  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  At  that  time  he  was  full  of  the  generous  feelings  of  youth. 
He  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  besides  the  classical  languages,  in 
which  he  was  an  eminent  proficient,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
German.  He  read  much,  and  reflected  deeply  on  a  limited  space  in 
regard  to  subject,  rather  than  over  a  wide  neld.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  he  should  take  the  real  and  just  view  of  things  in  place  of  that 
which  custom  alone  makes  current.  Hence  he  became  a  deeided  Liberal 
— in  those  days  ''Radical"  was  the  term — a  term  with  which  the 
present  Lord  Broughton,  then  Mr.  Hobhouse,  we  well  remember,  shocked 
the  over-sensitive  ears  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  applying  to  himself. 
To  be  a  solitary  step  in  advance  of  the  hackneyed  opinions  sanctioned  by 
our  grandmothers,  and  consecrated  and  hallowed  by  all  sorts  of  anomalies 
and  abuses,  was  then  deemed  horridly  ''  low."  In  Cornwall  the  Whigs, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  were  what  would  now  be  called  the  Liberal  party ; 
but  an  enlightened  mind  that  then  judged  of  things  as  they  actually  were, 
and  called  them  by  their  real,  not  customary,  names,  was  looked 
upon  with  much  snyness  by  the  old  unprogressives  of  that  party. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  late  Mr.  Stackhouse  Pendarris,  or  Sir 
Coleman,  then  Mr.,  Rashleigh,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  noted  Whigs 
in  Com  wall,  went  much  beyond  the  limits  thus  defined.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth,  entering  parliament  with  his  advantages  of  family 
and  connexion,  was  not  opposed  for  East  Cornwall.  The  Whigs, 
though  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country,  became  astounded  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  parliamentary  conduct.  They  only  dreamed,  as  if  still 
under  the  pressure  of  the  days  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Sir  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  wide  awake  to  those  principles  which  since  the 
triumph  of  Reform  have  emancipated  the  minds  of  men  of  all  parties, 

*  Sir  William  Morice  had  a  considerable  property  on  the  Pevon  side  of  the 
Tamar.  It  came  hj  marriage  to  the  Cornish  family  of  St  Aubyn,  of  Clowanoe, 
Oomwall,  and  was  then  mere  pasture.  On  this  William  III.  began  Plymouth 
Dockyard;  and  except  a  very  small  portion  of  the  yard,  the  whole  of  Devonport, 
the  Public  Works  (on  a  renewing  lease),  and  Stoke  Damarel— Hin  immense  property 
smce  spruDg  up — belong  to  the  St.  Aubyns.  The  Molesworth  living  was  then, 
perhaps,  the  beit  thing  of  the  two. 
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more  or  less,  from  their  ancient  bondage.  Tories  became  Conserra- 
tives ,  the  Whigs  Liberals — all  felt  the  soft  impeachment.  Sir  WiUiam, 
in  the  advance  of  that  time,  could  see  what  were  the  political  ne- 
cessities of  the  comitiy,  and  dare  their  advocacy.  In  the  House,  to 
which  he  was  first  returned  in  1832,  he  was  fearless  and  nncom- 
promising.  He  defended  liberal  measures  and  opinions.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  followmg  out  all  those  changes  which  were  to  a  certain 
degree  dependent  upon  the  great  measure  of  national  progress — sndi  as 
free-trade  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws.  He  became,  in  conse- 
quence, the  rejected  of  East  Cornwall.  Leeds  was  better  informed  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time ;  he  was  returned  for  that  town,  and  then  began  his 
career  as  a  colonial  reformer.  He  was  not  alone  or  unprompted  here; 
and  it  is  a  curious  foot,  showing  how  little  political  integrity  is  valued  in 
this  country,  that  his  early  intimacy  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  the  part 
Ihey  bore  in  common  on  the  Canada  question,  have  not  been  noticed 
in  the  sketches  of  his  career.  The  meed  of  political  consistency  and  in- 
tegrity belonged  to  the  one  as  much  as  the  other ;  but  unless  political 
honesty  b  gilded,  like  everything  else  where  venality  is  the  current  coin,  it 
passes  as  waste.  It  was  about  the  end  of  1834  that  Sir  William  and 
Mr.  Roebuck  conferred  together.  In  April,  1835,  the  London  Rewew 
was  established,  and  in  this  they  both  laboured.  When  Lord  John 
Russell,  with  his  wonted  precipitancy,  was  for  coercing  the  Canadian 
Legislature  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  popular  interests,  Sir 
William  resisted  the  measure,  and  the  event  bore  him  out.  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  also  an  advocate  for  justice  being  done  to  the  colony,  but  not  after 
the  mode  which  had  been  followed  on  former  occasions.  We  well 
remember  how  they  were  vituperated  for  the  stand  they  took.  Time  has 
shown  that  the  views  of  Sir  William  and  his  friend  were  sound ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  owe  tcx  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
effected  in  placing  the  Canadians  under  self-government,  the  secure 
nifection  of  the  entire  population  to  the  mother  country.  The  latest 
mails  have  shown  how  they  sympathised  with  all  true  Englishmen  on  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol.  The  notion  that  men  in  these  times,  well-informed 
and  numerous,  dwelling  in  distant  colonies,  can  be  governed  by  one  indi- 
vidual, four,  five,  or  ten  thousand  miles  away,  continually  changed,  and 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  necessities  and  feelings  of  the  colonists,  would  seem 
ridiculous  were  it  not  a  truth  too  serious  in  its  consequences  for  ridicule. 
The  country  owes  the  dissipation  of  this  idea  to  Sir  William. 

Sir  William  announced  as  mischievous  the  transportation  system. 
He  believed  that  criminals  may  be  reclaimed  in  a  large  proportion,  and 
that  human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  the  past  practices  of  barbarous  laws 
and  precedent-ridden  lawyers  remorselessly  exhibited  it.  The  difficulty, 
we  know,  that  Sir  William  felt,  was  not  so  much  about  the  certainty  of 
the  result  as  the  means  of  attaining  it,  for  on  this  all  would  depend. 
On  this  point  he  was  anxious,  and  not  unjustifiably  so,  seeing  that  his 
best  expectations  might  be  thwarted  by  the  choice  of  bad  iiistrnraents. 
Time  will  alone  test  the  measure,  the  plan  of  which  is  so  generous  and 
philanthropical,  and  on  which  the  government,  to  its  honour,  has  ex* 
perimented. 

Whether  in  parliament  or  out  he  was  constantly  employed  in  writing 
or  editing.     He  wrote  clearly  and  logically,  and  thus  he  had  a  great 
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advantage  OT«r  most  of  hit  ayumtnU,  TWre  wm  ■oAiap  mmm 
in  bisslyle;  it  was  clear  and  pUn,  vdl  adapted  to ikaa  tafia  «■  i 
he  was^more  eaneillj  eoBplojad.  He  ekted  iIk  voria  af  H 
doriDg  hii  absence  from  tiailiiiueut^  ti<a«B  IMl  aad  IMS.  Far  ^m 
he  was  censored  during  the  Soodiwaik  tlettum  hj  one  af  dw  canCidiaBiv 
as  |well  as  because  he  smuwrtcd  dw  Mafaootk  gEaal.  Sacih  atedkip 
where  indiyiduals  in  their  aetf-cooeeit  aet  wf  lUr  ova  apainni  as  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  oliieny  htlang  to  Ae  wfaam  af  a 

desire  to  be  despotic  orer  Hiind»  withunt  Ae  power — ika  wiA  to  term 
self  by  arousing  the  pawioni  of  higutjj  and  iatokeane^— %■(  wilWat 
meeting  success.  Sir  Wilbam  waa  latoned  tnaBpfcaadf,  ife  a»-> 
worthy  atterapty  as  to  motive^  briny  wd  nndcsatoodL  He  smbmI  his 
efforts  to  promote  odoinal  icfimn,  and  he  waa  saw  asakisy  gMaft  wayr. 
He  was  domg  good  on  a  huge  acale^  and  caidd  wd  jfejd  to  anrtaia  a 
little  Tituperstion.  Lofd  hhtr^ttm,  in  a  sptnt  U  faat/  caMfaMav 
offered  him  the  Woods  and  Forcala.  Hbds^a  to  prMiwia ifca  il jf  rta 
he  had  most  at  heait  indaced  hsai  to  aeetft  a  paat  ia  wUA  las  eAato 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  neatialised.  Hewaaalatar  af  siaw,  tos^  aad 
appreciated  hb  lordsfaip'a  efforts  to  pwjsrie  A,  which,  it  mm  asnc,  wm 
one  on  the  right  side.  It  is  etidcnft  that  Lord  AWsdwa  Si  mt€  ssas 
prehend  Sir  WUliam's  jiartifnlar  ihidifs  sa  patJig  aCnva;  m,  Mshaps^ 
waa  actuated  by  the  wish  to  Ibrai  a  sCnag  adauaistoalian  laowr  dLaai 
to  make  use  of  the  paitieolar  braiwhea  of  poGcieal  kmmm/Uiipi  hy  whsdb 
he  might  have  been  more  s>riir«ibis.  fkLl  h  waa  a  tribals  to  ime  wW 
had  Toted  on  aU  oeeaaons  m  the  most  Ehod  spirit;  bads 
acceptance  were  honoonfala  to  Am  fmhiem  taacsraid. 

On  the  accewon  of  Lord  Friaimton  to  the  |iimiiiiliy,  «r 
waa  offered  the  wtnation  of  colonial  minister.  The  4fftr  was  m4  eatr 
creditable  to  the  premier  aa  a  eoncaawon  to  taleait,  bnt  i(  aHvha  his  IwiC 
ship  as  brag  one  who,  if  left  nniratii^tod  by  tirt;  ifmscs  4#  fi>WKfiil 
fiunilies,  codd  not  liul  to  put  die  rigU  aseai  in  the  f^^  plaM^  %» 
one  is  more  aware  than  Lord  Fslawiiton  that  k  is  Im  ktomet  to  d^t^  this 
aa  the  real  fimndalaon  of  asiaistcffial  ptmmr.     Laid  F^Jmnwttum  has  wmp 


golden  opinions  by  hia  eondaet  on  dbis  oecaMS.    A  saeend  yuaaeaiiUja^ 


in  the  nominarion  of  the  new  aiisiaitir^  ttr 
to  Vienna,  seems  to  show  thai  the  n^le  wstiwna  n  wM  awaveV  ik^ 
advantage  of  doing,  m  Aisnapeet,  al  heean  dsse  Av;  aa^  dusntiMMfry 
should  be  gratelnl  to  ham  krr  a  Cne  of  itfadaur  in  fMiral  s>v  v<^  Sk/^^ 
observed.  It  waa  one  of  die  otyats  of  lidMnle  aa»nny  the  ii^0  H^^.  fM^ 
before  the  Ficndi  revohition,  dnt  die  tiflsd  indmlaab  fld»^  as  ^ 
of  the  pnhhc  departments  were  actetly  jgneraac  f4  fMn  d^^i^.    IfVr 


of  Nnpoieon  were  owing  to  jmlumf;  jmM^i  mmjm  IM^mff 
anen  waa  die  eondnrt  of  na  cmt  -    -    '  --    ^ 
ild  credit  that  the  posaconfeffad  the 
It  must  not  be  hnanied  that  Ifo  WiBam  JMasw^wdii  Mti  #kh  M 


phma,  and  anefa  waa  die  condnct  of  tte  |pnt  Earl  of  i%k^ttm  \mn. 
Neither  would  credit  that  1 ' 


obatades  in  Ins  career  on  the  path  of  eoionialfafeni^  Tksy  w«ra  rf  Ims 
moment  to  him  than  to  many  odierv,  bseansa  his  eanviatiMM  ware 
strongly  fixed  in  a  confidenee  of  Acir  jnstiee,  and  there  can  ha  no 
stronger  stimulus  to  a  wdl-oonstituted  mind*  He  had  none  of  those 
miserable  political  pngudases  which  math  the  half'flcdgad,  half  laaapntof 
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poliliciaii.  -  Hk  early  testimony  in  behaJf  of  an  extensiye  sjstem  q£ 
ii^tional  education  was  a  proof  of  his  attrition-  to  the  aahject  when 
youth  in  general  scarcely  thinks  at  all.  There  is  somethiDg  exceedingly 
well-promising  when  young  men  of  talent  and  fortune  are  perodiyed  to 
study  early  the  great  questions  upon  which  so  much  of  the  public  wel£u« 
depends.  Such  are  the  men  to  partake  legitimately  in  the  actiye  govern- 
laent  of  the  nation,  because  they  are  directed  by  correct  yiews,  wfaiie 
their  nK>tiyes  cannot  be  sordid  and  selfish,  but  are  rather  honovraUy 
ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  reward.  Heayen  keep  us  from  a  oovntiy 
ruled  upon  commercial  principles  ;  commerce,  as  the  yulgar  say  of  file, 
being  '*  a  good  seryant  but  a  bad  master/'  it  may  help  the  eacbeqpcTy 
but  its  yenality  destroys  that  loftiness  of  spirit  and  principle  which  hloae 
should  guide  the  policy  of  great  and  powerful  nations,  nerer  to  be 
worthily  ruled  by  mean  motiyes  of  pecuniary  profit. 

Beginning  his  education  early,  Sir  William,  as  it  was,  ran  a  longer 
career  than  numy  public  characters  have  done.  He  had  the  adyantage 
of  being  natundiy  practical  in  his  tendencies,  and  at  college  was  looked 
imon  as  a  radical,  a  reproach  which  he  could  well  braye  without  concern. 
We  can  scarcely  think  such  a  mind  as  his  was  at  all  adapted  for  edebrity 
in  what  is  styled  '^  leaning"  at  such  places. '  He  wanted  a  widw  scope 
of  aeti4m,  a  regulating  of  things,  not  wcnrds,  eyen  at  an  age  when  longs 
and  shorts  alone  occupy  collegiate  attention.  He  was  eyidently  of  and 
for  the  political  world.  He  obseryed  much,  and  in  his  early  continental 
tour,  where  he  made  profitable  obsenrations,  he  directed  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  public  institutions. 

There  wa«  no  yacillation  exhibited  in  his  conduct ;  he  took  his  ground 
and  kept  it.  He  had  the  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  of  finding, 
all  he  had  supported  in  early  life,  the  very  measures  he  had  found  in 
youth  calumniated  and  denounced,  become  the  admissions  of  the  parties 
that  had  once  opposed  them,  and  finally  the  laws  of  the  land.  Is  this  no 
triumph — no  reward  ?  The  most  gifted  can  do  but  littie  indiyidnally, 
under  eyen  prolonged  existence,  in  lessenmg  the  political  as  well  as 
other  eyils  which  affiict  humanity.  It  is  only  a  succession  of  snch  men 
that  can  subdue  the  waywardness  of  oUiquitous  customs,  and  soften  mortal 
destinies.  Yet  is  the  httle  efFected  by  the  power  of  one  indiyidual  a  just 
source  of  satisfaction.  Singleness  of  purpose,  too^  distinguished  Sir  Wil- 
liam while  seeking  to  lessen  such  evils.  He  possessed  firmness  in  pursu- 
ing his  object  against  obstacles  that  would  daunt  common  minds,,  and 
yet  he  did  all  in  the  quietest  manner. 

He  succeeded  at  last  in  his  measures  for  emancipating  the  ooloniea 
from  those  mischieyous  cliques,  called  colonial  councils,  wmch  were  the 
tools  at  one  time  of  officials  in  the  mother  country,  and  at  anothec  of 
their  own  pleasure,  without  r^^ard  to  the  wel&re  of  the  goyemed.  This 
mockery  he  denounced  as  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  die  colonists^ 
and  pregnant  with  the  elements  of  that  discontent  which  wouUL  else 
sooner  or  later  have  led  to  disseverance.  Sir  William  would  haye  no 
sham  infusion  of  the  popular  element  with  which  it  had  been  too  long 
the  custom  to  mask  the  conduct  of  colonial  affairs.  He  would  have  the 
reality,  not  the  semblance.  He  had,  therefore,  to  contend  agunst  the 
murmurs  of  ruined  patronage,  and  officials  heartbroken  that  they  bad 
ne.  longer  the  power  of  doing  the  mischief  to  whieh  tfaey  bad  beoome 
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naturalbed — sometimefi  qnarrelliiig  with  the  colonial  office  at  home,  as  well 
as  with  those  whose  more  immediate  servants  they  should  have  been  if 
they  had  kept  the  object  in  view  for  which  they  exercised  their  functions. 
In  fact,  they  fully  ejLemplified  (we  believe  his  own  quotation  about  the 
social  state)  the  creation  of  the  colonists  into  a  duality  of  classes : 
^  Ceux  qui  pillent — et  ceuz  qui  sont  pilles." 

His  contributions  to  his  Review  were  not  wholly  on  colonial  subjects. ' 
Among  others,  the  ^<  State  of  the  Nation''  and  '*  Church  Reform,"  we 
believe,  were  his.  Of  those  of  Mr.  Roebuck  we  remember  but  two, 
namely,  on  Municipal  Reform  and  on  the  Canadian  Grievances.  Reviews 
of  works  on  colonial  subjects,  and,  singular  enough,  a  paper  on  our 
military  abuses,  strikingly  exemplified  in  recent  events  in  the  East,  were 
of  those  articles  of  which  we  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  the  authorship. 
Sir  William  early  advocated  the  rule  of  reason  in  government  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  supported  usage,  tradition,  and  the  *'  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,"  as  superlatively  preferable.  He  was  in  the  matter  of  utility 
a  Benthamite.  The  notions  once  current  can  hardly  be  conceived  in 
1855,  so  great  have  been  the  concessions  to  common  sense  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Some  may  think  the  same  now,  but  will  not 
openly  avow  their  obsolete  opinions.  Sir  William  well  observed  upon  this, 
referring  to  parties  opposed  to  advance  in  that  time,  "  Whenever  a 
body  of  men  are  found  to  be  steadily  and  tenaciously  against  reason,  we 
may  safely  conclude  they  have  interests  to  the  exercise  of  which  reason 
would  be  fatal." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  death  cut  short  the  career  of  the  individual  who 
might  have  unostentatiously  worked  out  by  lengthened  years  yet  greater 
benefits  for  his  country.  He  had,  it  is  true,  before  his  departure  from 
life,  worked  out  his  destined  mission — he  was  to  do  no  more.  He  might 
have  consolidated  the  work  he  had  terminated  as  far  as  the  superstruc- 
ture went ;  he  might  have  closed  minor  points  in  the  relations  of  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonists,  which  yet  remain  open,  and  closed 
them  as  no  one  merely  an  official  without  a  heart  in  the  matter  ever  will 
do.  He  might  have  lived  to  see  the  magnificent  machinery  run  smoothly 
towards  its  important  destiny  of  covering  remote  islands  and  continents 
with  free-bom  men  of  British  race,  institution,  and  language,  to  hand 
down  to  the  unnumbered  generations  of  the  future  the  memory  of  those 
by  whose  wisdom  they  received  the  legacy  of  well-regulated  government, 
and  to  the  fruits  of  whose  energy  and  activity  they  are  heirs.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  our  craving  after  gain,  and  our  indomitable  pursuit  of  it, 
obscure  from  the  vision  of  the  many  the  sumless  value  of  our  magnificent 
foreign  establishments  in  relation  to  the  future,  or  even  how  necessary  to 
that  craving  itself  the  preservation  of  their  attachment  is  to  the  mother 
country.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  value  of  such  a  colonial  minister  as  Sir 
William  would  be  better  understood.  As  it  is,  the  colonies  themselves 
cannot  but  affix  the  true  value  to  his  services  as  the  advocate  of  their 
self-government,  as  well  as  being  one  destined  so  far  to  aid  the  fulfilment 
of  tlie  prophetic  words  of  a  contemporary  of  his  youth,  in  the  prospective 
decay  of  the  shackles  that  hamper  the  human  intellect.  '^The  cloud  of 
mind  is  discharging  its  collected  lightnings,  and  the  equilibrium  of  institu- 
tions and  opinions  is  restoring  or  about  to  be  restored." 

One  of  Sir  William's  early  observations^  from  its  plain  good  mosoi  we 
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remember:  *^  It  has  been  frequently  said,  but  the  evidence  of  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  displayed  and  enforced,  that  no  colony  is  other  than 
hurtful  to  the  mother  country  which  does  not  repay  its  own  expenses. 
The  proposition,  indeed,  is  self-evident,  for  what  does  a  country  g^  by  a 
colony  for  which  it  is  obliged  to  pay,  and  from  which  it  receives  nothing? 

How  many  times  more  valuable  the  fr-ee  trade  of  the  United 

States,  than  the  forced  trade  was  of  the  North  American  colonies.  They 
say,  also,  that  we  have  sunk  capital  in  the  colonies.  Sunk  it  is,  indeed! 
Then  let  us  follow  the  approved  maxim  of  common  life,  not  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad  !"  How  strange  that  Sir  'William's  reasoning  did  not 
operate  long  ago.  Lord  Waldegrave  hinted  that  George  IH.,  nis  pupil, 
was  the  creature  of  prejudice,  and  the  last  reason  of  kings,  set  to  work  by 
that  prejudice,  lost  England  what  the  common-sense  reason  of  Sir  William 
would  have  preserved  for  his  country's  crown  unto  this  day. 

Sir  WiUiam  was  not  an  accomplished  public  speaker.  He  laboured  not  for 
show  but  utility,  not  to  startle  *'  the  ears  of  the  groundlings"  by  the  eor- 
ruscations  of  his  eloquence  or  the  poignancy  of  his  wit;  and  therefore  this 
deficiency  was  of  the  less  moment,  especially  as  his  speeches  were  always 
to  the  point.  His  mission  had  a  more  exalted  aim.  He  poshed  on 
towards  truth,  but  in  his  advance  was  content  to  proceed  after  the  rule 
of  the  practicable,  step  by  step.  The  good  to  be  produced  was  uppermost 
in  his  view— over  all  ideas  of  fame  or  selfish  reward ;  all  was  bravely  done, 
all  was  honestly  laboured,  all  was  achieved  with  the  most  perfect  moral 
rectitude,  duty  and  the  public  good  being  in  his  mind  ever  present. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  his  religious  principles  were  tolerant  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  deemed  the  belief  of  every  individual  to 
be  a  question  between  man  and  his  Creator  alone.  His  love  of  truth 
and  contempt  of  shuffling  we  remember  he  exemplified  in  written  remarks 
upon  Copleston  (afterwards  bishop),  who  presumed  to  deal  with  Locke  in 
the  old-^shioned  mode  of  argument.  *^  '  His  (Locke's)  opinions,'  ssad 
Copleston,  *  would  have  been  entitled  to  grater  respect'  (observe  for 
what)  *  if  he  had  himself  treated  with  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him' — (opintons,  you  see,  are  entiued  to  respeeiy  fwi  on 
account  of  the  truth  of  them,  hut  something  else) — '  and  the  practice  of 
the  sensible  men  of  his  own  time,  whose  judgment  was  worth  more  as  it 
was  confirmed  by  experience.' — Locke  then  misbehaved  by  seeking' for 
evidence  and  yielding  to  it  when  found!** 

But  though  inclined,  we  must  proceed  no  further.  Sir  William  was 
favoured  after  all.  Who  knows  but  advanced  years  might  have  shaken 
his  love  of  truth,  his  ardour  for  the  public  weal  ?  Many  thinking  men 
who  would  pursue  abstract  truth  for  social  advantage  never  realise  the 
slightest  advance  from  their  first  position,  and  leave  it  till  time  fortui- 
tously carries  it  out  in  a  day  of  better  fortune.  Little  is  the  share  of 
good  any  single  individual  can  perform  for  his  fellow-creatures  before  he 
rests  frx)m  his  labours  for  ever.  It  was  Sir  William's  lot  to  see  his  aims 
realised,  and  to  quit  the  scene  under  an  unclouded  sky,  before  reverses 
could  sicken  the  heart,  or  any  new  efforts  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kind  result  in  disappointment  Considering  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  its  rapid  progress  to  its  termination  when  most  protracted,  it  is  no 
small  advantage,  after  all,  to  go  off  the  scene  unblemished,  and  regretted 
in  the  fruition  of  an  honest  ambition.  Saeh  was  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth's  leave*taking  of  life. 
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SEVEN  TEARS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  UNHOLY  WISH." 


Smoothly  and  swiftly  the  great  steamer  glided  through  the  waters* 
A  noble  vessel  she  was,  yielding  the  palm  to  none  she  met  or  passed,  on 
the  broad  Atlantic.  A  handsome,  well-built  American  clipper,  bearing  a 
full  freight,  both  of  passengers  and  cargo,  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  to 
her  own  shores.  The  hour  was  evening,  and  the  vault  of  heaven — where 
do  we  see  it,  in  its  full  expanse  of  majesty,  as  on  the  broad,  wide  seas  ? — 
was  studded  with  constellations :  brighter  shone  the  stars  than  they  seem 
to  do  on  land. 

In  a  remote  comer  of  the  deck,  where  few  could  see  or  hear  her,  was 
one  of  the  passengers.  Pleasant  sounds,  as  of  music  and  dancing,  came 
from  the  cabin,  yet  she  remained  there  alone.  Her  hands  clasped  the 
outer  railing  of  the  deck,  and  her  head  rested  sideways  on  them,  as  she 
looked  out  to  sea  with  a  dreamy,  abstracted  gaze.  There  was  something 
in  the  gaze,  and  in  the  attitude,  which  told  of  deep  sorrow.  In  years  she 
could  not  have  numbered  thirty,  and  her  countenance  was  gentle  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  notwithstanding  its  expression  of  anxious  care. 

**  How  long  ?  how  long  ?"  she  murmured,  raising  her  head  as  if  in 
sudden  pfun,  and  pressing  her  hands  together,  ''  O  God,  how  long  ?" 

The  words  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  her  by  a  crushing  weight  of  anguish. 
Yet  the  sacred  appeal  was  not  spoken  in  lightness,  but  reverently,  as  one 
would  utter  a  prayer. 

She,  Millicent  Crane,  was  reviewing  her  past  life.  It  had  been  to  her 
not  as  the  calm  waters  they  were  now  sailing  on,  but  as  a  sea  of  trouble, 
each  wave  buffeting  more  ruthlessly  than  its  predecessor.  Its  many 
miseries  rose  before  her,  as  in  a  mirror.  The  early  loss  of  her  own 
mother ;  the  cruel  step-mother  brought  home  to  supply  her  place  ;  the 
separation  from  one  whom  she  loved  better  than  life,  her  young  brother 
Philip,  for  Millicent  and  the  lad  were  sent  to  school  far  and  wide  apart ; 
their  being  recalled  home,  years  afterwards,  to  find  their  father  dead,  and 
ikeir  rightful  fortune  leflt  to  the  step-mother ;  Millicent's  future  home 
with  this  step-parent,  and  Philip's  departure  for  London  to  be  a  clerk, 
boiling  over  with  wrath  and  indignation.  So  again  sped  by  a  few  years, 
and  Millicent  paused  here  as  she  looked  back  on  them  :  they  were  to  her 
the  calm  period,  the  green  spot  of  her  existence,  for  she  had  revelled  in 
Philip's  letters,  always  long  and  affectionate  to  her,  and  indulged  in  visions 
of  future  prosperity  for  him.  But  now  came  on  a  vision,  not  of  peaceful 
green,  but  of  full  golden  sunshine,  for  one,  every  way  worthy,  sought  her 
hand,  and  Millicent  grew  to  love  him  with  a  deep  and  enduring  love.  But 
before  the  time  came  for  the  wedding-day,  Philip  had  lost  himself  and 
his  fair  fame :  he  had  done  what  many  another  has  done  before  him,  when 
heavily  pressed  by  debt  and  temptation — taken  money  which  was  not 
his  own.  He  went  into  hiding  :  but  he  was  by  nature  honourable  and 
truthful,  and  though  he  had  been  found  weak  and  criminal  in  a  moment 
of  temptation,  he  could  not  live  a  life  of  shame.     He  came  in  dbguise  to 
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his  native  town,  and  sought  stealthily  for  his  sister,  who  responded  eagerly. 
She  aided  him  with  money  to  emigrate  to  a  distant  land,  she  spoke  words 
of  hope  and  comfort  to  him,  she  visited  him,  in  secret,  in  his  hiding-place. 
But  Mr.  Crauford,  Millicent's  future  husband,  became  aware  of  these  stolen 
interviews  :  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  her  brother  whom  she  went  to 
meet,  and  he  promptly  and  haughtily  broke  off  all  relations  with  her.  Be- 
fore Millicent  could  explain,  which  was  not  till  Philip  Crane  had  quitted 
the  shores  of  England,  Mr.  Crauford  had  left  for  Ameiiea,  on  biubess 
for  the  firm  of  which  his  &ther  was  the  head,  and  Millicent  never  saw  or 
heard  from  him  agun,  till  they  met  accidentally  on  his  return :  and  then  he 
was  not  alone,  his  young-manied  wife  was  with  him.  In  their  interFiew, 
which  lasted  but  a  few  minittes,  Richard  Craufurd  became  aware  how  the 
MiUicent  before  him  was,  and  always  had  been,  the  pare,  truthful,  right- 
minded  Millicent  of  other  days,  and  as  he  bowed  his  head  over  her  in  re* 
morse,  a  few  words  of  anguish  escaped  his  lips — that  she  was  still  his  first 
and  only  love.  "  My  cup  of  sorrow  is  full,"  Millicent  had  wailed  forth, 
as  she  returned  that  day  to  her  desolate  home. 

Her  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  full :  and  the  world's  cares,  real  cares,  were 
then  about  to  fall  upon  her  in  earnest.  Her  later  sorrows  had  been  those  of 
the  heart :  the  hardly  less  bitter  ones  of  poyerty  and  disgrace  were  now 
to  be  added  to  them.  Mrs.  Crane,  partly  through  her  own  impradence^ 
partly  through  the  treachery  of  a  trustee,  lost  l^r  income,  and  debt  and 
difficulties  loomed  in  the  distance*  They  came.  Their  house  was  wrested 
from  them,  their  furniture  and  personal  possessions  were  taken  and  sc^d, 
and  they  had  to  turn  out  in  .the  world  and  seek  another  sh^ter.  Mia. 
Crane  found  it  with  a  relative,  and  Millicent  went  to  Liverpool  and 
sought  it  as  a  governess.  Ever  since,  and  it  was  now  some  years,  had 
she  been  tossed  about  from  pillar  to  post,  now  in  a  situation,  now  without 
one,  now  with  a  considerate  family,  now  with  those  who  treated  her  less 
well^  than  they  did  their  servants.  She  had  just  entered  upon  a  new 
situation,  with  an  American  family,  the  Patricksons,  who  were  going 
home  to  New  York.  Hence  her  presence  on  board  the  steamer  that 
night. 

'*  I  say,  Bill,"  called  out  a  sailor,  who,  in  pursuance  of  lus  oceopation, 
had  come  close  to  Millicent,  ^'  look  yonder  at  them  clouds  a  rising.  If 
we  don't  get  a  storm  to-morrow,  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

'^  Let  it  come,"  growled  the  man  addressed.  ^'Calm  one  day,  storm 
the  next     It's  the  way  o'  this  life." 

'^  Not  for  me,"  murmured  Millicent,  as  the  words  struck  upon  her  ear* 
"  Mine  has  been  all  storm.  What  is  there  left  for  me  in  it  ?  Nothing, 
nothing,  but  my  hope  of  a  better." 

The  steamer  arrived  in  its  course  at  New  York,  and  Miss  Crane  found 
she  did  not  like  it.  Neither  did  she  like  her  situation.  The  mode  of 
living  at  a  boarding-hotel  was  uncomfortable^  her  charges,  five  in  number, 
two  of  them  boys,  were  indulged,  turbulent  children,  and  MilHoent  could 
not  often  control  them. 

^'  You  have  not  sufficient  energy,  Miss  Crane,"  said  Mrs.  Patriokson 
to  her,  one  day. 

<(  Indeed  I  thbk  I  exert  a  great  deal,"  answered  Millicent. 

<<  I  fear  you  won't  get  along  in  my  place  at  all.  I'm  so  sorry  I  brought 
you  oi^.    And  such  a  treasure  of  a  governess  applied  to  me  this  moming. 
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Tve  been  wantiiK^  io  get  hex  for  ever  bo  long :  oalj  fhe  was  alwaya 
fixed." 

A  flush  rose  to  Millicent's  face.  ''  Did  Mrs.  Patrickson  wish  to  imply 
that  she  was  not  satisfied  with  her — that  she  wished  her  to  leave  ?" 

^'  Well,  it's  not  doworight  that,"  anawered  the  lady,  conscious  that  she 
had  no  real  faulc  to  find  with  Millicent,  **  but  I  calculate  you'd  be  better 
(xff  in  a  more  easy  place." 

'<  I  think  I  should,"  returned  Millieent. 

"  I'll  lode  out  for  youy"  hastily  proposed  Mrs.  Fatricksoo,  jumping  at 
the  admission ;  '*  I  know  I  could  fix  you.  The  fimilies  here  are  glad  to 
get  an  English  governess." 

'<  Turned  out  again  like  a  hunted  hare/'  mentally  uttered  Millieent. 
<<  When  is  this  to  end  ?" 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Patrickson  burst  into  the  room. 

**  I've  got  you  a  place !  I  knew  I  should  fix  you !  There's  a  gentle« 
man  in  the  eating-room  who's  talking  business  with  my  husband^  and  he 
says  his  mother  wants  a  governess  dreadfully.  It's  for  two  little  girl% 
aiMi  you'll  be  the  veir  thing.     He  says  he  reckons  she'll  give  30/." 

'<  Do  you  know  the  family  ?  Is  it  one  I  6ught  to  enter  ?"  inquired 
Miliicen^  whom  this  brusque  announcement  a  little  overset. 

^<  One  you  ought  to  enter  t  How  suspicious  the  British  are  I  My 
husband  has  done  business  with  the  house  for  yean.  If  s  amongst  tbiie 
best  in  New  York,  I  can  tell  you.  Simon  Pride  and  Sons.  ^Hie  old 
man  is  dead  now,  and  the  three  sons  carry  it  on.  I  saw  the  mother 
once,  but  she  don't  live  here^  she  lives  over  at  Malta.  And  that's  where 
shell  want  you." 

^<  Malta  I"  ejaculated  Millieent  <'It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
imdertake  so  long  a  journey  as  that" 

'*  My  gracious.  Miss  Crane !  But  you  English  are  dreadful  igno- 
rant !  As  if  I  should  pack  you  off  from  here  all  the  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean !  This  Malta's  an  estate  about  six  miles  from  New  York, 
S^mon  Pride  bought  it  when  he  was  getting  rich,  and  a  pret^  pkee  he 
made  of  it ;  spared  no  dollars.  I'm  going  to  write  to  Mrs.  Pnde  now, 
right  away,  and  recommend  you." 

<'  Are  the  children  Mrs.  Pride's  ?" 

'*  Mrs.  Pride's !  Well,  you  have  got  notions  !  Why  she's  six^.  They 
are  the  children  of  one  of  her  daughten." 

The  concluaion  was,  that  Millieent  was  engaged,  and  went  up  to 
'  *^  Malta"  to  enter  on  the  new  situation.  She  was  pleased  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house,  not  so  much  that  it  was  large  and  handsome,  as  at  the 
air  of  comfort  which  pervaded  it  It  was  more  like  an  English  home 
than  any  she  had  seen  in  America  ;  but  then  her  experience  was  limited 
to  thoee  noisy,  crowded  hotels. 

Mrs.  Pride,  a  pleasant,  talkative  dd  lady,  quick  and  active,  stepped 
forward  to  greet  her  when  she  entered.  ^*  My  dear,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ; 
I  hope  we  shall  get  along  well  tooether.  My  daughter,"  she  continued, 
indietttii^  with  her  hand  anotherlady,  who  rose  and  bowed  to  Millieent 

She  was  young  and  handsome :  where  had  Millieent  seen  her  &c» 
before  ?  While  she  was  puzzling  her  memory,  the  eldest  child  claimed 
her  attention.  A  pale,  ddicate  Uttle  things  not  five  yean  old,  wiih  a 
heavy  eye. 
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«<  This  child  has  fitt,'?  whispered  old  Mrs.  Pride.  <'  The  medical, men 
in  England  recommended  change  of  air,  and  my  danghter  brought  them 
over  here.** 

<<Then  thejr  have  been  to  England!"  uttered  Millicent,  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  lighting  her  eye,  as  she  thought  of  her  natiye  land. 

<<  It  is  dieir  nome,  said  the  old  lady.  '<  My  daughter  married  an 
Englishman.  He  came  over  to  America  on  business  with  our  firm,  and 
fell  in  love  with  her.  We — her  fiither  was  alive  then — ^were  not  for  the 
match,  because  we  knew  he  would  take  her  away  firom  us  to  his  own 
home.  And  she  was  too  young  besides.  Otherwise  we  had  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Richard  Crauford." 

Richard  Crauford!  A  film  rose  before  the  eves  of  Millicent  She 
knew  she  was  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children :  her  own  once 
destined  husband,  her  early  love.  How  could  she  have  failed  to  recog- 
nise that  face  ?  Its  lineaments,  though  seen  but  onoe^  had  been  engraved 
on  her  heart  and  remembered  night  and  day.  But  it  was  changed :  not 
less  beautiful,  but  its  girlishness  had  gone. 

'^  You  will  be  careful  to  eradicate  any  AmericaiHsms  the  children  may 
have  picked  up,"  remarked  Mrs.  Crauford,  the  first  words  she  had 
addressed  to  Millicent  *'  Their  papa  has  a  great  horror  of  them.  When 
I  first  went  to  England  I  was  continually  popping  out  some  expression 
or  other  that  offended  my  husband's  finstidious  English  ears." 

Millicent  did  not  hear :  a  contest  had  been  going  on  within  her. 
Ought  she  to  proclaim  that  she  and  Richard  Crauford  were  not  strangers? 
Would  it  be  perfectly  consistent  with  honourable  <^n-mindedne88  to 
conceal  the  hct  ?  Perhaps  not :  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  deceit  was 
implanted  in  her  by  instinct.     She  nerved  herself  to  the  task. 

*^  I  believe  I  know  Mr.  Crauford.  That  is,  I  knew  him  yean  ago. 
His  family  and  mine  were  on  friendly  terms,"  she  faltered. 

<<How  singular!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crauford.  << Crane,  Crane?  I 
have  no  recoUection  that  he  ever  mentioned  l^e  name.  But  Mr.  Crau- 
ford is  a  reserved  man,  even  to  me.  I  tell  him  sometimes  that  he  is  a 
model  of  cold  politeness." 

Cold !  reserved  I  Millicent  could  not  help  thinking  that  had  she  been 
his  wife  he  would  not  have  been  cold  or  reserved  to  her. 

A  month  drew  near  to  its  close,  and  Millicent  thought  that  she  must 
once  more  seek  another  home.  Not  because  she  was  uncomfortable  in 
this,  but  because  she  could  not  bear,  and  ought  not  to  encourage,  the 
continued  bias  her  mind  received  to  dwell  on  Richard  Crauford.  She 
knew  she  had  not  forgotten  him  ;  she  felt  he  was  still  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other  was,  or  ever  would  be.  She  had  striven,  during  these  hist  few 
bitter  years,  to  drive  him  from  her  thoughts,  and  had  succeeded.  But 
Mrs.  Crauford,  who  appeared  to  be  a  fond  wife,  was  always  talking  to 
Millicent  of  her  husband.  The  old  piun,  the  old  anguish  of  disapnoint- 
ment  was  returning  to  MiUicent ;  and,  school  herself  as  she  woma,  she 
could  not  look  on  Mrs.  Crauford,  his  young  and  happy  wife^  without  a 
pang  of  jealous  envy.  She  believed  it  lay  in  her  line  of  duty  to  leave. 
'^  When  shall  I  find  an  asylum  that  I  can  stop  in  ?"  she  murmured;  **  when, 
ohwhen?''  ^ 

The  day  which  completed  her  first  month  in  the  house,  she  went  into 
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Mt8.  Cnufbrd's  chamber,  to  give  notice*    The  laiier,  ill  with  a  coM,  had 
not  quitted  it  for  some  days. 

**  To  speak  to  me,  yoa  say  7*  cried  Mrs.  Crauford.  *^  Oh,  wait  a  bit : 
it's  nothing  particular,  I  suppose.  The  English  mail  is  just  in,  and  here 
are  papers  and  letters.  Such  a  long  one  from  my  husband.  Here  is  one 
for  yoUf  Miss  Crane,  forwarded  on  from  Mrs*  Patrickson's." 

Aa  Mrs.  Crauford  spoke,  she  laid  down  her  husband's  open  letter  close 
by  MiUicent.  The  hitter's  eyes  fell  on  it;  she  recognised  the  well- 
remembered  characters,  and  her  heart  beat  quicker.  Millioent  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  bosom  as  if  to  still  it.  What  business  had  it  to  do  so 
now,  and  he  the  husband  of  another  ? 

She  took  the  letter  held  out  to  her,  and  broke  the  outer  envelope  with 
littie  interest,  for  it  was  her  8tep-mother*s  handwriting.  But  when  she 
came  to  the  letter  it  enclosed,  a  suppressed  cry  of  joy  escaped  her  lips. 
It  was  from  Philip.  And  she  had  never  heard  from  him  but  twice  all 
these  years  !  She  knew  afterwards  that  he  had  repeatedly  written,  though 
the  letters  never  reached  her.  She  ran  into  her  own  room  to  read  it,  for- 
getting her  notice-giving  and  everything  else. 

Oh  what  joy  !  oh  what  mercy  f  Philip  was  again  in  England.  He 
had  made  ample  restitution,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  his  infatuated 
error ;  he  had  acquired  wealth ;  one  of  the  first  at  the  amaxing  and 
newly-discovered  gold-fields,  he  had  reaped  some  of  thiBir  rich  harvest ; 
and  he  was  coming  over  to  America.  *'  My  poor  Millicent,?  he  wrote, 
''you  have  been  shamefully  buffeted  by  the  world,  but  I  vnll  see  if  I  can 
make  it  up  to  you.     You  and  I  will  part  no  more."  . 

Mr.  Crane  arrived  at  New  York.  He  had  speedily  followed  his  letter, 
and  MiUicent  went  there  td  meet  him.  He  was  mucn  chang^,  so  much 
older  in  appearance,  and  very  brpwn,  whilst  hb  manners  had  acquired  a 
spice  of  Australian  roughness.  No  matter;  he  was  still  her  darling 
brother,  whom  she  had  so  doted  on  in  youth. 

How  many  things  they  had  to  say  to  each  other !  Philip  spoke  of  his 
adventures,  the  hardships  he  first  of  all  endured,  the  ups  and  downs  of  his 
life  in  the  service  of  various  Australian  settlers,  his  hearing  of  the  extra- 
ordinary gold  mines,  his  trial  at  them  and  success.  And  MiUicent  had 
to  tell  him  of  her  chances  and  changes  in  the  cold  world.  In  the  midfit 
of  their  conversation,  Philip  rose. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  MiUicent,''  he  exclaimed  ;  <^  you  have  got  a 
fresh  acquaintance  to  make.     I  did  not  cbme  to  America  alone." 

"  You  cannot  have  brought  Mrs.  Crane !"  uttered  MiUicent,  stopping 
still  as  her  brother  was  bounding  across  the  landing. 

''  Not  Mrs.  Crane  our  step-dame,"  he  laughed  ;  ''  Td  as  soon  have 
brought  a  viper.     Another  Mrs.  Crane,  MiUicent." 

MiUicent  did  not  understand  him,  and  he  opened  the  door  of  a  bed- 
room. 

'*  Florence,"  said  he,  '^  this  is  my  dear  sister.  MiUicent,  do  you  guess? 
Need  I  go  on  ?" 

A  dim  suspicion  of  the  truth  dawned  into  Millicent's  mind,  for  a  pretty 
girl,  who  had  been  standing  outside  the  window,  on  a  sort  of  balcony 
which  overlooked  the  gardens,  came  forward,  blushing  deeply. 

*'Mrs.  PhUip  Crane,"  said  her  brother,  throwing  his  arm  round  the 
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joang  girl,  and  leading  her  up  to  Iffillioent,  who  was  perfectly  eonfowided 
with  surprise. 

^*  I  knew  I  should  astonish  yon,  MUicent,"  he  went  on.  "  We  were 
oqly  married  to  oome  hei«.  I  came  over  widi  her  from  Australia,  and 
made  her  acquuntanoe  on  the  royage.  Bke  was  widi  her  father,  Captain 
Tenby.  We  were  not  to  have  been  married  till  just  belbre  we  en^Mffked 
to  return  to  Australia,  but  when  I  found  you  were  in  America,  and  that 
I  should  come,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  bring  her  with  me." 

**  You  intend  to  return  to  Australia,  then  ?"  inquired  MiUioent  of  her 
brother,  as  they  all  sat  together,  talking,  that  af^moon. 

''  To  be  sure  I  do.  Florence  made  me  promise  that  before  we  married. 
Her  fiiunily  are  there.  Besides,  though  I  have  made  money  tolerably,  for 
a  poor  devil  like  me,  who  had  nothing  to  start  with,  and  no  chums  to 
help  him  on,  I  have  not  made  enough,  and  must  go  back  and  do  it.  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  come  home  and  score  up  old  matters  :  that  one  unfor- 
tunate act  of  my  life,  Millioent,  was  to  me  a  very  nightmare.** 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  look  of  caution,  half  glancing  at  his 
young  wife. 

^'  florenoe  knows  all,"  said  Philip,  understanding  the  look.  **  I  would 
not  have  married  her,  or  any  one  else,  without  first  telling  what  a  black 
sheep  I  had  been." 

"  True,  true^"  observed  Millioent ;  "  I  am  forgetting.  Of  course  yon 
would  not.     Philip,  what  are  the  diggings  like  ?" 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  A  regular  Bartlemy  Fair ;  an  Irish  row 
turned  upside  down.  That's  what  they  are  like,  Millioent :  but  then  we 
pick  up  gold." 

"  And  yet  you  mean  to  go  back  to  them  ?" 

**  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Crane.  ^  There  are  more  ways  of  kill- 
ing a  dog  than  hanging  him.  A  married  man  has  little  business  at  the 
diggings,  for  he  can't  take  his  wife  to  them.  But  there's  the  finest  open- 
ing possible  in  Melbourne.  A  fellow  with  tin,  which  I  have  got,  may 
start  in  no  end  of  ways,  and  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  months.  Fact, 
Millicent.'' 

<'  It  will  be  cruel  to  lose  you  again,"  she  exchumed,  with  almost  pas- 
sionate fervour.  **  To  go  through  one's  years  without  friends,  without 
sympathy,  without  hope !  Philip,  you  do  not  know  the  monotony  of  ray 
londy  life." 

'*  Lose  me,"  repeated  Mr.  Crane,  <^  why  I  have  oome  to  America  to 
fetch  you.  Of  course  you  are  going  back  with  us  to  Australia,  and  our 
home  will  be  yours.  You  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  I,  MilHcent : 
what  should  I  have  done  without  you,  throu&^h  Kfe  ?" 

'<  I  don't  know  about  going,"  hesitated  Miilicent,  bewildered  and  half 
lost  in  the  new  prospect  opening  to  her.  ^'tt  is  a  fearfully  long 
voyage.' 

Philip  Crane  drew  Ins  chair  nearer  his  sister,  and  set  himsdif  to  the 
task  of  subduing  her  prejudices,  should  she  have  any.  He  painted  Aus- 
tralia as  being  a  most  desirable  country  to  live  in — atid,  indeed,  it  was 
not  then  the  bear-garden  that  it  has  since  become.  Hs  young  wife  helped 
him.  Her  father,  Captain  Tenby,  held  an  appointment  at  Melbourne, 
locally  official,  she  had  known  no  other  home,  and  when  she  told  Milliaent 
it  was  the  fairest  spot  of  all  spots  on  this  fair  earth,  that  its  inhabitants 
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were  warm-hearted  and  generonf  bejond  most,  she  believed  what  she 
said.  So  that  before  MiUicent  went  to  rest  that  night  she  pictured  her- 
self as  going  to  a  seoond  Paradise,  and  fondly  thought  her  wanderings 
were  orer,  that  her  home  in  the  new  land  would  be  each  as  to  compen- 
sate for  her  trials  in  the  old  one^  ''  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  has 
evidently  been  well  brought  up/'  was  Millieent's  last  thou^t,  referring 
to  her  brother's  wife ;  "  Philip  might  hare  done  much  worse.  But  I  am 
sure  die  is  a  spoilt  diild,  ana  Phikp  appears  to  pet  and  indulge  b«r  un- 
reasonably. When  I  live  with  them,  ny  eflPorts  shall  be  spent  in  trying 
to  render  them  both  happ^." 

A  wayward  young  bnde  was  indeed  Mrs.  Philip  Crane.  FuU  of 
whims,  full  of  wants,  which  must  be  gratified,  no  matter  at  what  ineon- 
Tenience,  she  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  displaying^  before  Millioent, 
her  powor  oiwr  her  husband.  Once  she  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
accused  I^iilip  of  unkindness,  with  just  as  much  truth,  or  reason,  as  she 
might  have  accused  the  President  himself.  MillioeBt,  wonderingly  as- 
tonished, gently  took  Philip's  part,  af^r  he  had  gone  out,  and  then  the 
young  lady  turned  round  upon  Millioent,  became  sulky,  and  would  not 
speak  to  lier  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  MilHcent  went  up  to  Malta,  to  fetch  away 
her  clothes ;  or  rattletraps,  as  Mr.  Philip  expressed  it  There  were 
contemplated  changes  there.     She  found  Mrs.  Craufbrd  lying  in  bed. 

''  Is  it  not  tiresome  that  I  should  be  kept  a  prisoner  here  P'  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Very,"  answered  MiUicent. 

**  Yes,  you  will  say  so  when  you  know  all.  My  husband  finds  it  im- 
possible to  leave  his  business  aiul  fetch  me,  and  I  am  going  home  alone. 
I  had  fixed  to  sail  by  the  next  packet,  for  I  am  anxious  to  be  at  home, 
and  now  this  obstinate  cdld  is  worse !  Four  months  is  a  long  while  to 
be  away  from  one's  husband — as  you'll  no  doubt  think,  Miss  Crane,  if 
ever  you  get  one." 

*<  Do  you  take  the  children  ?"  asked  Millioent. 

<<  Why  you  know  all  that  was  settled  before.  There's  no  change. 
Kate  has  been  so  much  better  here  than  she  was  in  England,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  give  her  a  chance  of  entire  reoovery.  I  shall  let 
them  stay  the  twelvemonth  with  my  mother.  And  not  please  Richard, 
I  daresay.  He  expects  the  children  are  going  home  with  me.  He  is 
so  fond  of  them !" 

^*  Is  he,"  murmured  MiUicent. 

'<  It  was  the  greatest  trial  to  him,  losing  our  boy,  baby  though  he  was. 
You  and  mamma  must  take  great  care  of  these  two,  Miss  Crane.  If 
anytiiing  were  to  happen  to  either  of  them,  Mr.  Crauford  would  never 
forgive  me  for  having  left  them,  though  I  am  doing  it  for  the  best." 

*^  But  I  cannot  remain,"  interrupted  Millioent ;  '^  I  wrote  you  word, 
to  that  eflFect,  from  New  York." 

^  Oh,  I  set  that  down  to  caprice,"  said  Mrs.  Crauford,  as  well  as  she 
could  for  a  fit  of  coughing.  "  You  must  stop.  If  you  were  not  here,  I 
could  not  leave  them  so  contentedly.  I  wiU  nuse  your  salary,  Miss 
Crane." 

''  It  is  not  that,  indeed,"  MiUicent  hastened  to  assure  her.  ^  I  said  to 
you  I  was  going  away  very  ftr.    It  is  to  Australia.^ 
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^'  Australia  T  echoed  Mrs.  Crauford. 

<*  To  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  with  my  brother  and  his  wife." 

"  Then  you'll  find  it  a  regular  wild-goose  dance,"  retorted  Mrs.  Crau- 
ford. ^'  The  people  are  flocking  out  there  in  mobs :  my  brother  was 
here,  this  week,  and  speaking  of  it.  They  go  up  to  those  gold  creeks* 
or  what  they  call  them,  and  they  only  go  to  get  ruined,  or  die.  There's 
not  one  in  ten  will  eyer  come  back." 

^My  brother  has  already  been,  and  made  money,  and  he  is  now 
going  to  trade  with  it  in  Melbourne.  Th^  home  will  be  mine.  His 
wife's  family  are  residents  there,  and  hold  a  good  position." 

^'  I  decls^  it  is  always  the  same,"  uttered  Mrs.  Crauford,  in  a  peevish 
tone.  ^'  If  I  do  get  anybody  about  me  that's  useful,  they  are  sure  to 
leave.  I  had  such  a  good  nurse :  she  had  lived  with  me  ever  ^noe 
ELate  was  bom.  The  most  valuable  servant!  knew  how  to  manage 
Katie  in  her  attacks :  there  was  nothing  I  could  not  trust  to  her.  Well, 
just  before  my  boy  fell  ill  and  died,  she  gave  me  waming< — ^it  was  to  get 
married — ana  vxndd  leave.  I  was  so  provoked  with  her  obstinacy.  As 
if  she  could  ever  be  so  well  off  as  in  a  good  place !  Mr.  Crauford  could 
not  see  it  in  the  same  light  He  said  if  the  girl  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  well  settled,  she  was  in  the  right  to  do  it  I  know  that  I  have 
not  been  settled  since  with  a  nurse.     And  now  you  are  going !" 

'^  I  have  been  here  so  very  short  a  period,"  urged  MilUcent,  ^^  that  I 
should  think  it  could  be  of  little  moment  to  you,  my  leaving." 

'<  Then  you  are  mistaken,  Miss  Crane.  I  have  seen,  in  this  short 
time,  that  you  are  the  very  person  a  mother  might  leave  her  children 
with.  You  are  considerate  and  gentle  with  them,  much  more  so  dian 
I  am,  and  you  endeavour,  I  see,  to  train  them  well,  while  your  manners 
are  thoroughly  English  and  lady-like — a  great  point  with  me.  I  don*t 
know  any  one  to  whom  I  would  so  soon  confide  my  children  as  to  you, 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  mother." 

These  words  of  Mrs.  Crauford's  are  often  now  in  Millicent's  heart : 
she  never  dwells  on  them  but  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness. 

The  old  lady  received  her  in  a  kinder  spirit,  and  congratulated  her  on 
her  new  prospects. 

'^  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Pride,"  Millicent  exclaimed,  '*  I  shall  be  so  happy ! 
Think  what  a  life  mine  has  been :  nothing  but  crosses  and  cares ;  and 
disappointments,  one  upon  another.  Scarcely  knowing,  one  month, 
where  T  should  be  the  next ;  uncertain  if  I  might  long  have  health  and 
strength  to  work  for  a  living ;  whether,  in  my  old  age,  I  should  not  be 
without  a  shelter.  And  now,  to  have  my  dear  brother  back  with  me,  to 
be  going  with  him  to  his  own  home,  to  know  that  we  shall  spend  our 
lives  together!  I  feel  that  God  has  at  length  dealt  very  merdfuUy 
with  me." 

'*  As  He  does  by  all  who  trust  in  Him,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  Mrs. 
Pride. 

Millicent  returned  to  New  York  the  next  day,  Tuesday.  The  steamer, 
by  which  they  purposed  to  sail,  was  advertised  for  departure  on  that  day 
week.  A  busy  time  it  was  with  them ;  seeing  sights,  going  to  theatres, 
and  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Millicent  had  much  to  pro- 
cure, and  Philip  was  liberal  with  his  money.  His  wife  often  had  a  sulky 
fit,  and  did  not  seem  to  get  on  very  well  with  Millicent 
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On  the  Saturday  eyening  Millicentwas  at  her  bed-chamber  window. 
It  was  over  the  one  occupied  by  her.  brother  and  sister-in-law.  As  she 
sat  there,  thinkinc^,  she  heard  Philip  step  out  on  the  balcony,  strike  a 
match,  and  light  his  cigar.  Millicent  leaned  forward  and  looked  down. 
Mrs.  Crane  lutd  followed  him.  He  threw  his  arm  round  her  wust,  and 
they  stood  together  against  the  iron  railings,  he  puffing  away. 

'*  Florence,  my  darling,"  he  began,  when  his  cigar  was  thoroughly 
alight,  '*  what  makes  you  so  cool  to  my  sister?  That  unkind  remark  of 
yours  dix)ve  her  away  from  us  just  now."  Millicent  drew  in  her  head 
very  hastily,  and  sat  down  again.     But  she  could  not  avoid  hearing. 

Florence  burst  into  tears.  "  It  is  very  cruel  of  you,  Philip,  to  have 
her  here  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.     I  can't  bear  it     I  won't  bear  it  long." 

"A  spy  I" 

^'  Yes,  she's  nothing  else.  I  know  she's  not.  And  she  is  so  grave, 
and  does  everything  so  right.  When  she  is  by,  I  feel  that  all  I  say,  or 
do,  is  wrong.     And  she'll  make  you  think  so." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Philip  in  astonishment,  ^*you  are  entirely  mis* 
taken,  Florence.  Millicent  is  quiet  and  subdued,  for  she  has  gone 
through  much  sorrow,  but  you  little  know  her  kind  and  loving  heart. 
A  spy!" 

"  I  can  see  how  it  is,"  grumbled  Mrs.  Philip,  reproachfully.  "  You 
love  her  better  than  you  do  me." 

<<  My  dear,  don't  be  childish.  I  love  Millicent  very  dearly,  as  a  sbter, 
but  I  love  you,  as  a  wife.  How  in  the  world  can  you  have  taken  this 
prejudice  against  her?" 

Mrs.  Philip  went  on,  sobbing.  "  What  made  you  ask  her  to  go 
home  and  live  with  us  ?" 

'^  She  has  no  other  home.  It  is  as  much  my  duty — almost — to  pro- 
vide one  for  her  as  for  you :  you  never  would  believe  the  sacrifices  she 
has  made  for  me.  Besides,  it  will  be  delightful  to  have  her  vrith  us. 
And  you'll  think  so,  when  you  come  to  know  more  of  her,  Florence." 

An  unlucky  speech,  in  all  its  bearings,  this  of  Mr.  Philip's.  His  wife 
jerked  her  waist  and  herself  away  firom  him. 

'<  Then  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Philip  Crane,  you  and  she  shall  have  the 
house  to  yourselves,  and  I'll  go  back  home  again  and  live  with  mamma." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Florence?" 

"  Only  what  I  mean.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  days  ago.  I  never 
yet  heard  of  sisters-in-law  living  together,  but  they  quarrolled.  So  if 
you  and  I  are  not  to  remain  by  ourselves  I  shall  go  home  again.  I 
knowyou  care  twice  as  much  for  her  as  you  do  for  me." 

^'  Florence,  my  dear,  you  are  growing  absurd,"  uttered  the  dismayed 
young  man,  heartily  wishing  he  had  not  shown  his  deep,  brotherly  love 
for  Millicent,  before  his  jealous  little  wife.  "  By  the  time  we  reach 
Melbourne  you  will  have  learned  to  love  Millicent,  even  more  than  I  do." 

"  If  she  persists  in  going  with  us,  I  won't  go  in  the  same  vessel," 
retorted  Mrs.  Crane.  "You  can  do  as  you  please,  but  I  will  go  in 
another  one  with  papa.  And  she  shall  never  live  in  our  house.  If  you 
have  her,  you  shall  not  have  me :  so  you  must  take  your  choice  be- 
tween us." 

Millicent  softly  closed  the  window,  and  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a 
paroxysm  of  agony,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     All  her  bright 
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hopes  were  dashed  from  her.  Even  he^  her  cherished  broiher,  for  irfaom 
she  had  so  sa£Fered  and  sacrificed,  must  be  lost  to  her  now.  She  was 
aroused  by  some  one  pulling  her  sleere,  and,  looking  up,  who  should  be 
standing  by  the  bed  but  old  Mrs.  Pride. 

She  had  come  that  day  to  New  York,  with  her  daughter,  to  the  same 
hotel  where  the  Cranes  were  stopping.  Mrs.  Crauford,  somewhat  better, 
and  able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  persisted  in  sailing,  as  she  had  originally 
intended,  and  had  come  to  New  York,  in  pursuance  of  her  preparatkms. 
**  Quite  unfit  to  undertake  the  voyage/'  lamented  Mrs.  Pride;  but  her 
daughter  assured  her  the  sea-air  would  restore  her,  and  she  should  be 
well  and  strong  again  by  the  time  she  reached  Liverpool  ^'  Nothing 
has  ever  done  me  so  much  good,  mother,  as  my  sea  voyages." 

^'  Now,  my  dear,  what  is  all  this  p"  questioned  Mrs.  Pride,  aghast  at 
witnessing  Millicent's  storm  of  grief. 

<'  Oh  that  I  oould  die !  that  I  codd  die !"  uttered  Millicent,  after  a 
confused,  brief  word  of  explanation.  **  Why  was  there  this  joyous  break 
to  my  cares  and  sorrows — why  should  they,  for  a  moment,  have  appeared 
at  an  end,  only  to  return  with  redoubled  intensitv  ?" 

^*  You  told  me  once,  Miss  Crane,"  said  the  old  lady,  ratting  down  on 
the  bed,  beside  her,  *'  that  your  heart  fully  trusted  in  your  SaviooD^s 
care." 

<^  So  it  has,  or  I  could  not  have  lived,"  sobbed  Millicent  *^  At  die 
darkest  period,  there  has  ever  been  a  frint  voice,  a  gleam  of  lights  whis- 
pering that  He  was  looking  down,  and  watching  over  me." 

"  Then  wherefore  your  mistrust  now  ?" 

Heavy  sobs  were  the  only  answer. 

"  All  things  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Pride.  **  I  have  found  that  truth,  ever  through  my  life^  Miss 
Crane.     And  so  will  you.** 

"  It  has  been  dark  with  me  so  long,"  murmmred  Millicent,  <'  so  long!" 

**  Only  to  prove  you.  Let  not  your  perfect  £Euth  in  God  &li  from 
you  in  this  hour,  because  it  may  seem  darker  than  you  looked  for.  Look, 
child,'*  she  continued,  drawing  forth  an  old  pocket-book,  ^'  here  is  a  pro- 
mise that  has  comforted  many  a  heart  in  worse  a£3iction  than  yours :  let 
it  comfort  you."  And  Millicent  read,  as  well  as  she  could  for  ner  blinded 
eyes — '^  On,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  I  hid 
my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment,  but  witn  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
have  mercy  on  thee."^  "  So  will  it  be  with  you,  child,  but  never  cease  to 
put  your  entire  trust  in  Him ;  never  for  a  moment,  ^ough  it  may  be  to 
you  one  of  overwhelming  sadness." 

"  I  uriil  trust  in  Him,"  whispered  her  heart  "  He  has  helped  me  to 
pass  through  afflictions  before,  may  He  help  me  now  !** 

n. 

Philip  Crane  and  his  wife  sailed  for  England,  Mrs.  Craufoid  going 
in  the  same  packet  Millicent  returned  with  Mrs.  Pride  to  Malta,  to  he 
the  governess  and  temporary  mother  of  Kate  and  Agnes  Craufind.  A 
great  change  came  over  her  heart :  she  perhaps  thought  it  had  come 
before,  but  she  knew,  now,  it  had  not,  at  least  fiilly.  She  resigned  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  God,  striving  to  do  her  duty  in  this  worid,  without 
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mnrmining,  withont  Tepining,  and  Peace  entered  into  it.  Had  death 
suddenly  come  to  Millioent  in  the  night,  it  would  neither  have  shocked 
her  nor  found  her  unprepared.     Death,  howeyer,  did  come  to  another* 

One  day,  not  six  weeks  after  Mrs.  Crauford's  departure,  the  old  lady 
entered  the  room  where  Millicent  was  sitting,  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

*^  I  strove  to  imprees  resignation  on  yott,**  she  said,  the  tears  coursing 
down  her  face :  "  I  have  need  of  it  myself,  now.  My  child  is  no 
more. 

<'  Which  diild  ?"  ezchdmed  the  startled  Millioent 

^*  Kathenne,  Mrs.  Crauford ;  my  youngest  and  dearest.  I  was  sure 
Aat  cold  had  settled  on  her  lungs,  hut  she  would  brave  it,  and  departed. 
It  may  be,  that  she  felt  her  illness  was  to  be  serious,  and  .yearned  to  be 
with  her  husband.  That  was  natural.  But  she  grew  worse  on  the 
passage,  and  died  in  a  week  after  reaching  home." 

Milltcent  read  the  letter,  which  Mrs.  Pride  put  into  her  hands,  the  old, 
&mili8r  handwritinc^.  He  appeared  to  mourn  his  wife  sincerely.  Millicent 
prayed  for  resignation  for  him,  and  redoubled  her  care  of  the  little 
motheriess  chil^en. 

The  time  went  on,  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and  Millicent's  days  were 
gliding  on,  calmly  and  peacefully.  She  heard  from  Melbourne,  from 
Philip,  and  also  m>m  hb  wife.  Her  brother  informed  her  that  he  was 
succeeding  beyond  his  expectations,  and  they  should  soon  come  home  to 
England  to  s^e,  for  his  wife's  family  were  returning  thither.  And  she 
wrote  that  a  little  stranger  had  arrived  to  bless  them,  whom  they  had 
named  "  MUioent,"  and  she  hoped  that  when  they  met  again,  instead  of 
her  fearing  her  sister  Millicent,  she  should  have  learnt  to  love  her. 
Millicent  felt  very  thankful. 

There  were  to  be  more  changes.  Mr.  Crauford  wrote  that  he  was 
coming  to  New  York  on  business,  and  should  take  home  his  children  : 
and  fiitB.  Pride  regretted  that  she  should  have  no  further  occasion  for  the 
services  of  Millicent  **  Do  you  know  what  I  wish  ?*'  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed to  her,  one  day. 

'<No,"  answered  MUHcent 

^<  That  Mr.  Crauford  would  learn  to  appre<nate  your  excellences,  and 
make  yon  their  legal  mother.  He  is  sure  to  marry  again :  all  widowers, 
of  his  age,  do :  and  he'll  most  likely  pick  up  some  grand  lady,  fine  and 
selfish,  who  will  dislike  or  neglect  the  chiloren.  There's  no  hope  that 
he'll  find  such  a  treasure  as  you." 

Millicent's  heart  beat  painfully^  and  she  answered  some  confused  words 
about  ''impossibilities." 

It  beat  higher,  however,  the  evening  that  Richard  Crauford  arrived. 
Millicent  would  have  left  beforehand ;  she  did  not  vrish  to  meet  him, 
conscious  that  his  presence  would  renew  feelings  nearly  buried.  But  she 
could  find  no  reasonable  excuse  to  make  to  Mrs.  rride,  and  had  to 
stay  on. 

He  was  much  altered,  getting  to  look  a  middle-aged  man.  His  hair 
was  tinged  with  grey,  and  scanty  on  the  temples,  showing  forth  his  fine, 
expansive  forehead,  and  on  his  faioe  there  was  a  graver  look  than  formerly. 
It  was  seven  years  since  ^aej  had  met ;  and  Millicent  thought  that  he 
looked  fourteen  older.  She  wondered  if  she  was  equally  changed.  He 
fondly  picked  up  and  embraced,  over  and  over  again,  his  dkildien ;  and 
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not  till  then  did  he  advance  to  Millioent,  irho  had  risen  to  reodre  him. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  colour  in  her  cheeks  or  lips. 

"Miss  Crane,  the  governess,"  said  Mrs.  Pride.  '*I  have  mentioned 
in  my  letters  to  you  what  treasure  she  has  heen  to  yonr  little  girls.  Poor 
Katherine  could  have  spoke  to  it ;  hut  she  prohably  was  too  ill,  when  she 
reached  you,  to  remember  these  things.  Miss  Crane  has  weJl  supplied 
her  place  to  them." 

He  took  Millicent*s  hand,  looking,  as  he  felt,  the  utmost  surprise.  '^  Is 
it  you  who  have  been  with  my  children  ?"  he  exclaimed.  *'  That  it  was 
a  Miss  Crane,  I  knew ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  the 
Miss  Crane  of  my  younger  days.  I  thank  you  gratefully  for  aU  your 
kindness  to  them." 

'^  I  was  in  want  of  a  situational  accepted  this  with  Mrs.  Pride— I  did 
not  know,  till  afterwards,  that  the  children  were  yours,"  some  feeling 
in  her  heart  prompted  her  to  say,  eagerly  and  hastily. 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  had  become  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Crauford.     <<  I  had  no  idea  you  had  left  Enghmd." 

'^  But  you  might  have  known,  living  in  her  native  town,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Pride.     "  Perhaps  you  never  inquired  ?" 

''  No.  To  what  end  ?"  he  rejoined,  in  an  abstracted  kind  of  manner, 
more  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  And  the  colour  flushed  into  Millicent's 
fiace  as  she  resumed  her  seat. 

And  now  all  was  bustle  and  preparation  at  Malta.  Mr.  Craufbrd's 
stay  was  to  be  a  very  limited  one,  and  much  of  that  was  spent  in  New 
York.  The  two  children  were  being  got  ready  for  their  voyage  to  Eng* 
land,  and  Millicent  was  looking  out  for  another  situation.  Their  luggage, 
trunks,  baskets,  &c.,  had  been  brought  into  a  room  down  stairs  for  Sie 
convenience  of  packing,  and,  one  day,  Millicent,  who  had  been  helping 
wtf.h  them,  sat  down  on  one  of  the  boxes  to  rest  herself. 

''Do  you  think  you  will  ever  come  and  be  our  goyemess  again?*' 
asked  the  elder  of  the  little  girls,  who  was  standing  by. 
''  No,  never,"  answered  Millicent 

"  Grandma  thinks,  if  I  get  quite  well,  that  papa  will  send  us  to  school 
Judy  says  they  will  beat  us  there,  and  be  so  cross." 

'*  Judy  should  not  say  so.  She  does  not  know  anything  about  it.  I 
am  sure  you  will  always  be  good,  Katie  dear,  and  then  no  one  will  ever 
be  cross  to  you,  at  school  or  at  home." 

'<  Why  did  you  take  my  wooden  doll  out  of  the  trunk,  ^ss  Crane  ?" 
'*  Grandmamma  said  it  was  not  to  go,"  replied  Millicent.     "  It  is  not 
worth  it." 

''  I'll  ask  her,"  said  Kate.  ''  I  don't  want  to  leave  my  doll.  Do  you 
know  where  she  is?" 

"  No.     Perhaps  in  the  buttery." 

The  child  left  the  room,  and  Millicent  remained  seated  on  the  trunk, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand.  She  was  tired  in  body,  and  a  sense  of 
lonely  weariness  was  in  her  mind.  Again  the  door  opened :  was  Katie 
back  so  soon  ? 

It  was  Mr.  Crauford,  who  had  just  come  in  from  New  York.  He  eloaed 
the  door,  and  came  stepping  amongst  the  boxes. 

<'  What  a  quantity  of  luggage !  Six  trunks  1  three  baskets  I  Do  Kate 
and  Agnes  require  all  this  ?" 
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**  The  nurse's  thiDgs  are  also  here,  Judy's/'  replied  Millicent,  as  she 
stood  up. 

**  How  can  I  repay  you,"  pursued  Mr.  Crauford,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  for 
your  goodness  to  my  children  ?" 

**  I  do  not  require  payment :  I  do  not  understand.  I  have  only  done 
my  duty." 

**  You  are  looking  out  for  another  situation,  Mrs.  Pride  tells  me  ?" 

«Yes.     InNewYoric." 

**  You  may  not  get  a  desirable  one]?" 

**  Probably  not,"  she  answered,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes  in  spite 
of  herself.  ''  I  shall  not  get  such  another  as  this.  I  have  been  very  com- 
fortable with  Mrs.  Pride." 

^*  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  remaiiiing  with  the  children,  though 
they  do  come  home  ?  They  must  have  some  one  to  train  them.  Should 
you  not  feel  as  comfortable  in  my  house  as  in  this  ?" 

Millicent  shook  her  head.  **  It  could  not  be,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
tone. 

^'  It  is  the  same  house,  Millicent.  The  one  that  once  was  to  have  been 
yours." 

The  colour  flew  over  her  £Eice.     Was  he  mocking  her  ? 

*^  And  so  we  are  to  part  again,  with  a  farewell  shake  of  the  hand — ^like 
this,"  he  went  on,  taking  Millicent's  hand  in  his,  and  retaining  it.  '"  Is 
there  no  help  for  it  ?" 

"None." 

**  No  help,  no  remedy,  Millicent  ?" 

She  could  not  repeat  her  answer.     She  was  much  agitated. 

*^  Oh,  Millicent,  there  is  a  help  for  it,"  whispered  Mr.  Crauford,  as  he 
folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms;  ''come home  to  me  and  be  my  dear  wife. 
Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  you,  in  all  these  long  years  ?" 

Her  sobs  rose  hysterically. 

**  You,  and  you  only,  have  a  place  in  my  heart,  a  right  in  my  home. 
Yhu  know  ttj  MiUicenL  Come  and  make  my  happiness.  We  have 
both  had  our  trials,  I  as  well  as  you.  Come  home  with  me ;  my  second, 
but  my  dearest  wife." 

Were  the  heavens  smiling  on  her  now  ?  Ay,  one  flood  of  golden  sun- 
shine. But  in  the  midst  of  her  new  love,  her  deep  happiness,  as  her  heart 
rested  there  beating  against  his,  there  darted  into  it  the  words  spoken  to 
her  by  old  Mrs.  Pride.  "  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God"     They  were  fully  realised  to  her  now. 

She  went  home  to  England  the  wife  of  Mr.  Crauford,  the  loving  mother 
of  his  children.  And  soon  new  blessings  awaited  her.  Philip  was  really 
returning  to  settle  in  England;  and  they  were  to  be  united  once  again  in 
the  social  ties  of  kindred.  She  looked  back  seven  years  to  the  gloom 
that  then  settled  around ;  she  looked  on  the  present  brightness.  How 
could  she  have  fully  enjoyed  this,  had  she  not  experienced  that :  how 
would  her  heart,  without  this  stem  discipline,  have  acquired  that  peace 
and  TRUST  which  she  felt  could  now  never  leave  it  ?  And  Millicent  knew 
that  in  the  darkest  period  God  had  been  overflowing  with  mercy  to  her  : 

THAT  IT  WAS  VEBT  GOOD  FOB  BEB  TO  HAVE  BBEK  AFFLICTED. 
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Few  things  are  more  delightful  than  a  yacht  cmise  during  the  leng 
bright  days  of  oar  short  norwem  summer,  bat  there  are  many  qoalifica- 
tions  indispensable  on  the  part  of  the  yadhtsmen  to  ^Able  them  fully  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  such  a  cruise.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
are  needom  from  sea*8]ck]iessy  fondness  for  beautiful  scenery,  and,  above 
all,  a  fund  of  good  hnmour.  No  sea  stock  is  so  valuable  as  this  Ittit  gift. 
On  board  a  yacht  there  are  no  conveniences  for  being  separate  and  sulky 
in  the  event  of  a  'quarrel,  and  gloomy  faces  and  sour  Jooks  are  intolerable^ 
where  all  must  constantly  meet  on  the  same  deck  and  at  the  same  tables 
But  when  the  above  requisites  exist,  such  a  cruise  is  a  souree  of  the 
gteatest  pleasure.  If  the  members  of  the  party  have  dififerent  tastes,  all 
may  be  gratified  during  a  voyage  through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  or 
amongst  the  western  islands  and  lochs  of  {Scotland.  The  lover  of  sport 
will  find  wild-fowl  shooting  and  a  great  variety  of  sea  and  fresh-water 
fishing ;  the  admirer  of  grand  and  beautiful  seenecy  will  find  the  widest 
scope  for  his  admiration,  whilst  the  Letcher  will  revel  amidst  an  endless 
choice  of  subjects.  And  then,  too,  how  free  and  independent  ia  such  a 
life — ^how  different  from  that  of  the  traveller  by  steam^boat,  coach,  or 
rail,  constantly  liable  to  be  hurried  away  from  the  loveliest  scene  just  as 
he  is  beginning  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it,  and  dependent  upon  the  plea- 
sure of  innkeepers,  chivers,  and  stokers !  That  single  gentleman,  with  the 
carpet-hag  and  sketch-book,  seems,  certainly,  in  an  enviable  position,  firee 
and  miencumbered,  but  then  he  must  abandon  his  unfinished  sketch,  or 
hurry  over  his  dinner  at  the  sound  of  the  steam-boat  bell,  the  railway- 
whistle,  or  the  horn  of  the  coach-guard.  And  what  shall  we  say  <^  that 
unfortunate,  with  a  couple  of  ladies  and  a  dozen  of  packages,  his  temper 
coikstantly  f^ted  and  worried  by  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  and  his 
feeHng  for  the  beautiful  merged  in  bis  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a  handbox? 
From  these  vexations  and  disappointments  the  yachtsman  is  exempt ;  his 
time  is  regulated  by  his  taste ;  he  stays  where  he  will,  and  as  long  as  he 
will ;  if  becalmed,  there  are  sketches  to  finish  and  journals  to  bring  up ; 
and  if  assailed  by  a  storm  on  any  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  there 
is  always  a  good  harbour  at  hand.  Much  of  the  finest  scenery,  too,  in 
that  part  of  our  island  is  accessible  only  in  this  way,  for  there  are  np 
steam-boats  to  many  of  the  finest  of  our  Scottish  $ea  lochs.  Lochs  Swin, 
Etive^  Sunart,  Houm,  Nevish,  Laxford,  Erribol,  and  many  others,  whose 
shores  and  mountains  are  inferior  in  picturesque  beauty  and  wild  grandeur 
to  no  scenery  in  Great  Britain,  can  thus  only  be  visited  and  explored. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1 85 —  we  set  sail  from  L^th,  in  a  cutter- 
yacht  of  five-and- thirty  tons,  having  been  occupied  for  some  hours  pre- 
viously in  getting  on  board,  and  stowing  away,  a  mass  of  supplies  of  eveiy 
description,  that  appeared,  when  piled  upon  the  deck,  as  if  they  would 
outlast  a  voyage  to  Australia.  It  requires  considerable  experience  and 
forethought  properly  to  victual  even  a  moderately-«ixed  yacht  for  a  six 
weeks'  cruise  amongst  our  highland  lochs,  where,  in  the  event  of  ialling 
short  of  provisions,  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  make  up  the  de- 
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ficieaey.  Our  northward  yojage  was  devoid  of  interest,  as  the  weather 
was  misty,  and  concealed  the  coast  from  our  -view  until  we  had  fairly 
entered  toe  Moray  Firth.  What  wind  there  was  came  from  the  N.E., 
producing  a  swell  which  very  much  discomposed  one  of  our  party,  who, 
Bowerer,  bore  the  miseries  of  sea-sickness  with  most  Christian  patience, 
but  did  not  entirely  recover  himself  until  we  had  reached  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

Our  first  anchorage  was  off  Lossiemouth,  a  thriving  seaport,  situated 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
town  of  Elgin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  Upon  landing 
we  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Elgin,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  possessing  great  wealth  and  most  extensive  jurisdiction,  one 
reUe  of  which  we  soon  beheld,  about  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  Lossie- 
mouth, in  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  episcopal  palace  and  castle, 
rising  above  the  reedy  waters  of  the  loch  of  Spynie.  These  consist  of  a 
massive  square  tower,  at  least  eighty  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by  strong 
outer  walls,  strengthened  by  towers  at  the  angles.  Not  far  from  Lossie- 
mouth is  also  to  be  seen  the  gloomy  old  mansion  of  Gordonstown,  buried 
anong  ancient  trees,  and  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  whose  wiaard  fame  in  Scotland  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Michael  Scott  and  true  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  His  deeds  have  been  thus 
commemorated  hj  Willie  Hay,  a  Morayshire  poet : 

Oh  wha'  has  na  heard  o'  that  man  of  renown. 
The  wizard,  Sir  Robert  o*  Gordonstown ; 
r     The  wisest  of  warlocks,  the  Morayshire  chicl. 
The  despot  o*  Duffus,  an' frien' o  the  diel ; 
The  man  whom  the  folks  of  a'  Morayshire  feared, 
The  man  whom  the  friends  o'  auld  Satan  revered ; 
Oh !  never  to  mortal  was  evil  renown 
Like  that  of  Sir  Robert  of  Gordonstown. 

The  town  of  Elgin  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  hollow,  sheltered 
by  gentle  wooded  undulations,  and  watered  by  the  Lossie.  Its  climate 
is  so  mild  and  equable  that  it  has  been  called  the  Montpellier  of  Scotland. 
Living  is  cheap,  and  its  schools  are  numerous  and  excellent  These  in- 
ducements have  attracted  many  residents  of  wealth  and  respectability, 
and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  handsome  villas,  with  trim  gardens  and 
neatly- dressed  grounds.  Indeed,  when  the  contemplated  extension  of  the 
Nortn  of  Scotland  Railway  shall  have  been  carried  through,  it  bids  fnir 
to  contest  with  Inverness,  at  no  distant  date,  the  title  of  Metropolis  of 
the  Highlands. 

Elgin  Cathedral,  of  which  but  the  ruins  now  remain,  was,  perhaps,  the 
finest  specimen  of  florid  Gothic  ever  erected  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Murray  in  1224,  burnt  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  in  1390,  and 
soon  after  rebuilt  with  great  splendour.  It  then  remained  entire  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  an  act  of  council  was  passed,  under  tha 
Regent  Morton,  for  stripping  the  lead  from  its  roof  in  order  to  pay  the 
wages  due  to  the  troops.  This  barbarous  order  was  too  faithful Ey 
executed,  but  the  ship  freighted  with  the  lead  sank  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay. 
From  this  time,  however,  the  noble  structure,  exposed  to  the  weatlier, 
and  utterly  neglected,  hastened  n^idly  to  decay,  and  in  1711  the  gr^ 
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tower  (one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  height)  fell.  The  only  part  at 
present  in  good  preserration  u  the  heautiftl  octagonal  chapter-houae^ 
whose  loflty  vaulted  roof  is  supported  hy  a  single  central  pillar. 

After  a  couple  of  days  most  pleasantly  spent  in  Elgin  we  returned  to 
our  yacht)  and  set  sail  for  the  Cromarty  Firth,  the  *'  Pontus  Salutis"  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  finest  harhour  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain. 
The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  guarded  by  two  huge  rocky  portals,  called 
the  ^*  Souters  of  Cromiurty,"  beyond  which  a  spacious  landlocked  basin 
extends  for  nearly  fifteen  miles.  We  landed  and  followed  the  path  which 
winds  round  the  summit  of  the  southern  souter;  and  a  more  delightful 
walk,  or  one  commanding  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  prospects  over 
wood,  water,  and  mountain,  it  would  beimposable  to  find.  From  various 
points,  our  view  extended  over  the  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Beauly  Firths, 
the  rich  peninsula  of  Easter  Ross,  the  massive  form  of  the  loAy  Ben 
Wyvis,  and  the  mountains  around  Strathpeffer  and  Inverness.  The 
southern  souter  is  well  wooded,  and  in  one  place  the  road  passes  for 
some  distance  between  an  avenue  of  very  fine  Spanish  chesnuts.  Its 
opposite  neighbour  was  once  also  thickly  clothed  with  trees,  but  these 
have  now  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  cut  down  to  clear  o£P  debt. 
The  village  of  Cromarty  stands  on  a  peninsula  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  loflty  souters.  At  a  distance  its  appearance  is  pleasing;  but  ^'distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  for  close  at  hand  it  shows  poor  and 
dirty.  House-rent  is  miraculously  cheap ;  we  heard  of  a  house,  with  ten 
rooms  and  a  good  garden,  which  was  to  be  let  for  9/.  a  year. 

Early  on  a  beautiful  July  morning  we  left  Cromarty,  and,  favoured  by 
a  fine  breeze,  stood  over  for  Nairn.  The  roadstead  where  we  anchored 
IS  very  much  exposed  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  so  shallow  that  a  vessel  draw- 
ing ten  feet  must  anchor  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  unless  she  is 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  ground  at  ebb-tide.  When  we 
landed  there  was  a  heavy  swell  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  we 
shipped  a  good  deal  of  water  in  pulling  through  it.  On  reaching  the  inn 
we  hired  a  dog-cart,  and  started  for  Cawdor  Castle,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  existing  specimens  of  an  ancient  Scottish  baronial  residence.  It 
stands  in  a  finely- wooded  district,  diversified  near  the  castle  by  gentle 
wooded  undulations,  and  rising  in  the  distance  into  bare  and  lofty 
summits.  The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  most  impressive.  Two  magnifi- 
cent elms  tower  upwards  from  the  dry  moat,  and  overshadow  with  their 
boughs  the  ancient  walls  and  drawbridge.  Beyond  this  is  a  square, 
paved  court-yard,  on  one  side  of  which  rises  a  lofty  tower,  with  walls  of 
immense  thickness,  crowned  by  a  sloping  roof,  with  crows'-feet  gables  and 
projecting  turrets  at  the  angles.  Besides  this  tower,  the  oldest  and  most 
central  part  of  the  structure,  there  are  extensiye  additions  in  a  suitable 
style  of  architecture.  These  were  erected  during  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  in  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  fine  stone  chimney,  richly  carved  and 
adorned  with  armorial  bearings  and  gprotesque  devices.  Amongst  these 
are  a  mermaid  performing  on  the  harp,  a  monkey  blowing  a  horn,  a  cat 
playing  a  fiddle,  and  a  fox  smoking  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  long  vaulted 
kitchen,  the  old  tapestry,  with  its  grim,  quaint  figures,  and  the  castle 
dungeon,  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  dungeon  is  below  the 
foundations  of  the  great  central  tower.  The  trunk  of  an  old  thorn-tree 
stands  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  vaul^ 
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and  close  to  it  lies  an  antique  iron  coffer,  almost  falling  to  pieces.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  builder  of  Cawdor  Castle  was  ordered,  in  a 
dream,  to  go  to  a  certain  place  and  dic^  until  he  should  find  an  iron  chest 
foil  of  gold ;  this  he  was  to  place  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  ass  should  stop  of  its  own  accord  there  he  was  to  build  a  castle. 
The  thorn-tree  in  the  dungeon  is  said  to  be  the  very  tree  to  which  the 
founder  tied  his  ass,  and  the  coffer  beside  it  is  that  which  contained  the 
gold  which  made  the  fortune  of  the  hmWy,  Below  the  castle  flows  the 
bum  of  Cawdor,  celebrated  for  the  beautinil  and  romantic  scenery  of  its 
banks.  The  license  to  build  the  castle  bean  the  date  of  1393,  but  the 
structure  was  not  completed  until  half  a  century  afterwards.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  an  apartment  in  the  tower  is  shown  to  all  visitors  as  the 
room  in  which  King  Duncan  was  mm^ered  by  Macbeth ;  and  the  very 
bed  on  which  he  slept  is  also  shown,  although  that  respectable  monarch 
was  killed  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  foundations  of  the  castle 
were  lud.  A  better  authenticated  tradition  is  that  which  points  out  a 
remote  and  secret  chamber  as  Lord  Lovat's  place  of  refuge  for  some 
time  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Highlands. 

In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  Nairn,  re-embarked,  and  set  sul  for 
Inverness.  The  scenery  between  Fort  George  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Caledonian  Canal  is  very  beautiful.  There  is  the  fataLmoor  of  Culloden, 
now  in  part  concealed  by  thriving  plantations;  the  burgh  of  Fortrose, 
with  the  remains  of  its  ancient  cathedral;  gentle  slopes  covered  with 
verdure,  and  dotted  over  with  cottages  and  form-houses,  and  handsome 
country  seats  embosomed  in  thick  woods.  Farther  off  lies  the  town  of 
Inverness,  its  gaol  and  court-house,  and  the  spires  of  its  churches  stand- 
ing out  in  bold  relief,  backed  by  a  range  of  richly-wooded  hills ;  while 
the  grey  forms  of  loftier  mountains  fill  up  the  extreme  distance.  We 
spent  a  forenoon  at  Inverness  laying  in  provisions  and  walking  through 
the  town,  where  recruiting  parties,  flaunting  in  ribbons,  and  accompanied 
by  bands  of  music,  were  actively  endeavouring  to  procure  men  for 'the 
militia,  now  a  difficult  task  in  the  Highlands — no  longer  the  nursery  of 
soldiers  which  they  once  were — ^thanlu  to  the  gigantic  ejections  which 
have  driven  the  flower  of  their  people  to  foreign  lands,  in  order  to  replace 
them  by  sheep  and  red  deer,  and  to  increase  the  swollen  rent-roll  of  some 
great  proprietor.  In  spite  of  a  dislike  to  laborious  employment,  and  a 
strong  hereditary  propendty  to  forget  the  difference  between  tneum  and 
tuum,  the  Highlanders  have  uniformly  made  admirable  soldiers.  If  they 
would  not  labour  the  soil,  they  were  always  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for 
it,  and  it  is  a  miserable  and  short-sighted  policy  which  has  almost  swept 
away  that  ancient  warrior  race  merely  to  add  to  the  convenience  and 
luxury  of  a  few  lords  of  the  soil.  The  strength  and  courage  which  would 
have  Deen  the  defence  of  their  country  are  now  expended  in  the  back- 
woods of  America  or  the  Australian  gold-fields ;  and  now,  when  em- 
barked in  a  bloody  war,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  conclusion, 
we  must  recruit  our  exhausted  ranks  from  the  under-grown  atid  over- 
worked population  of  the  English  manufoctnring  districts,  instead  of  from 
those  hardv  mountaineers  who  formerly,  in  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Belgium, 
faced  and  beat  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe.  Sutherlandshire  has  been  the 
principal  scene  of  these  wholesale  ejections,  and  we  have  often,  whilst 
wandering  amongst  the  mountuns  and  valleys  of  that  extensive  coonty. 
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come  upon  green  patches  in  tlie  midst  of  the  heather,  where  the  walk  of 
roofless  houses,  and  perhaps  the  gahle  of  a  diurch,  showed  that  a  nume- 
rous pc^ulatioD  had  once  existed,  where  now  are  only  the  moor  ooek  and 
the  red  deer. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  achieTe  the  tedious  passage  through  the  locks, 
but,  <moe  beyond  them,  we  got  sail  on  the  cutter,  and  swept  menrily  along 
before  a  gentle  easterly  bieese.  At  the  point  where  the  canal  and  the 
Siver  Ness  flow  out  of  Loch  Dochfoor  tl^  landscape  assumes  a  charm- 
ing sylran  aspect.  Doehfour  House  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  fnodem 
buildmg  in  the  Italian  sb^le,  surrounded  by  woods,  but  commanding  a 
fine  prospect  over  Loch  Ness,  from  which  it  is  only  about  a  mile  distant. 
On  emerging  from  the  narrow  waters  of  the  caiud  into  Loeh  Ness  we 
hoisted  more  sail,  and  about  eight  in  the  evening  cast  anchor  a  caUe's 
length  from  the  shore,  close  to  a  wooden  jetty  at  the  entrance  of  the 
beautiful  Glen  Urquhart.  The  shores  of  the  loch  shelve  downwards  rexy 
suddenly.  Where  we  lay  we  had  five  fi&thoms  of  water  on  the  side  next 
the  shore ;  while  on  the  other  side,  but  a  few  yards  distant,  there  were 
seventeen  fathoms.  Both  trout  and  salmon  are  to  be  found  in  Loch 
Ness,  but  they  are  exceedingly  shy,  and  the  rod-fishing  is  in  consequence 
very  indifierent;  good  sport  may,  however,  be  had  with  the  otter. 

On  landing  next  morning  we  walked  to  the  pretty  inn  of  Drumindrochet, 
a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Inverness,  and  there  pro- 
cured a  conveyance  to  take  us  on  to  Corrymonie,  nine  miles  up  the  glen. 
Glen  Urquhart  is  a  wide,  wooded  valley,  with  gently  sloping  hills  rising 
on  either  side,  thickly  covered  with  natural  wood ;  a  brawling  stream, 
ahnost  concealed  by  its  dense  fringe  of  foliage,  winds  through  it,  and  the 
whole  vale  has  an  aspect  of  quiet  and  tranquil  beauty — very  diflerentfrom 
the  wildness  and  grandeur  which  characterise  the  majority  of  our  High- 
land glens.  Corrymonie  is  surrounded  by  low  swelling  hills,  thickly 
timbered ;  but  beyond,  the  scenery  changes,  and  the  woodlands  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brown  heath  and  rugged  mountains  near  Strathglass.  The 
house  has  been  recently  built  in  the  severe  style  of  Scottish  architecture. 
It  is  well  suited  to  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  and  does 
great  credit  to  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  owner,  who  was  lus  own 
architect.  He  informed  us  that,  although  the  house  contained  seventeen 
bedrooms  and  three  public  rooms,  it  had  cost  him  under  1800/.  Within 
the  grounds,  a  mile  distant  from  the  house,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
casciules  in  the  Hig:hlands,  where  the  fall  of  the  water  and  the  grouping 
of  the  rocks  and  foliage  form  a  picture  by  the  hand  of  Nature  upon  which 
no  artist  could  improve.  On  our  way  back  we  passed  a  pretly  ]4aoe 
called  Lakefield,  on  the  borders  of  a  small  loch,  on  whose  bosom  were 
floating  islands  of  the  beautiful  water-lily  in  full  flower. 

In  toe  evening,  before  the  moon  rose  over  the  mountains  on  the  soathem 
shore  of  Loch  Ness,  we  pulled  across  the  bay  to  Castle  Urquhart,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  in  Scotland.  It  was  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  also  played  a  part  in  the  wars 
with  England.  The  ruins  encircle  a  rocky  peninsula  which  projects 
boldly  into  the  deep  waters  of  Loch  Ness,  and  on  a  crag  almost  over- 
hanging the  lake  still  stands  the  donjon  keep.  A  wide,  deep  moat  has 
been  dug  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  this  peninsula 
with  the  mainland,  and  a  drawbridge,  whose  piers  are  still  standing,  was 
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forai«rly  the  only  entrance  to  the  castle.  We  were  much  struck  with  the 
extent  of  theae  ruins,  as  well  as  with  the  massive  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  archway  over  the  entrance,  and  the  vaulted  guard-rooms  on 
each  side  of  it,  are  still  entire.  Within  are  green  mounds,  strewn  with 
fragments  of  stone,  and  still  encircled  hy  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls.  One  ude  of  the  keep  has  fallen,  but  the  donjon  vanlt,  in 
its  foundation,  is  still  entire,  and  accessible  by  a  narrow  winding  stair. 
Wild  rose-bushes  are  growings  in  the  castle  court,  and  some  young  ash- 
trees  bend  their  green  branches  over  the  timewom  walls.  As  we  pulled 
away  from  the  ruins  the  moon  had  begun  to  appear  above  the  hills,  and 
was  shedding  down  a  long  pencil  of  silver  light  across  the  calm  waters  of 
the  lake.  The  donjon  tower  soon  intercepted  our  view,  but  we  still  saw 
her  beams  streaming  through  its  shattered  windows — as  if  a  bright  lamp 
had  been  suddenly  kindled  from  within  by  an  unseen  hand — when  all  at 
once  the  light  vanished,  as  a  cloud  crossed  the  disk  of  the  moon.  The 
eflSsct  was  startling ;  and  a  superstitious  Celt  might  have  fancied  some  old 
warrior  tenant  of  the  castle  revisiting  the  earth  by  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon. 

On  leaving  our  anchorage  we  had  at  first  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
right  quarter,  but  this  soon  died  almost  iiway,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage 
we  came  to  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Foyers.  We  landed 
at  a  small  wooden  jetty,  and  after  a  pleasant  walk  through  birch  woods, 
reached  the  lower  and  principal  fall,  where  the  stream,  by  a  single  leap 
of  seventy  feet,  precipitates  itself  from  a  ledge  of  rock  into  the  biacfc 
caldron  beneath.  The  river  was  much  swollen  by  rains,  and  on  the  pro- 
jecting point  where  we  stood  we  were  almost  desiened  by  the  roar  of  the 
fjftll,  and  blinded  by  the  whirling  spray.  The  Fall  of  Foyers  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  Scotland ;  but  this  is  a  g^at  mistake.  The 
Falls  of  Glomak,  on  the  stream  that  runs  into  the  head  of  Loch  Loung, 
on  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  are  three  times  as  high ;  nor  can  a  greater 
contrast  be  imagined  than  that  presented  by  these  two  falls.  At  Foyers, 
though  there  are  lofty  and  rugged  rocks  frowning  over  a  deep  chasm, 
there  is  also  much  verdure  and  beauty  in  the  waving  woods  and  the  rocks 
tufted  by  grass  and  ferns.  At  the  Glomak,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
neither  tree,  shrub,  grass,  nor  fern ;  all  is  desolation  where  the  wild 
waters  fling  themselves  over  "  the  herbless  granite."  The  Upper  Fall  of 
Foyers  is  only  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  half  a  mile  fartner  up  the 
stream.  A  bridge  spans  the  torrent  just  below  the  fall,  and  was  some 
years  ago  the  scene  of  a  frightful  catastrophe.  The  horses  in  the  carriage 
of  a  Mr.  Rose,  of  Inverness,  took  fright,  and  dragged  the  vehicle,  con- 
taining himself  and  his  two  daughters,  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  into 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream  below.  One  of  the  ladies  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  Rose  and  the  other  severely  injured.  To  us  it  seemed  a  miracle  that 
any  of  them  should  have  escaped  drowning  or  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

We  cast  anchor  for  the  night  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  near  the 
entrance  to  Glen  Morriston.  The  shores  of  the  lake  between  that  glen 
and  Glen  Urquhart  are  very  picturesque,  adorned  with  natural  wood, 
with  grey  crags  here  and  there  breaking  through.  Between  these  two 
valleys  rises  the  lofty  summit  of  Mealfourvonie,  the  highest  mountain  in 
sight.  During  the  day  we  tried  the  lead  whilst  lying  becalmed,  but 
found  no  bottom  with  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms.  We  spent  a  Sunday 
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at  Glen  MonistoD,  which  was  what  Sam  Slick  calls  "  a  juic^  day  in  the 
country."  The  rain  poured  incessantly,  and  thick  grey  mists  obscured 
the  whole  of  the  glen.  There  is,  near  its  opening,  a  fine  waterfall  and  a 
bridge  and  saw-mill,  which  form  an  admirable  subject  for  the  sketcher. 

On  leaving  Loch  Ness  we  had  a  pleasant  sail  through  Loch  Oich, 
passing  the  noble  ruins  of  In vergarry  Castle,  and  the  ugly,  whitewashed 
mansion  where  its  proprietor,  Lord  Ward,  resides.  The  mountain^opes 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Oich  are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure 
from  their  summits  to  the  very  water's  edge,  and  along  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lochy  the  pasture  is  also  very  luxuriant.  There  is  a  beautiful  bay  and 
good  anchorage  at  its  south-western  extremity ;  and  two  miles  inland, 
separated  by  a  lovely  wooded  valley,  lies  Loch  Arkaig.  At  one  point, 
the  narrow  path  along  this  glen  is,  for  a  considerable  distance,  quite  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  whose  branches  meet  overhead,  and  hence  it  is  beauti- 
fully termed  by  the  Highlanders  '*  the  dark  mile  of  Arkaig."  The  shores 
of  Loch  Arkaig  are  in  places  densely  wooded,  and  its  sur&ce  is  diversified 
by  islands,  but  on  the  whole  the  scenery  around  it  is  tame. 

After  leaving  Loch  Lochy  we  had  a  pleasant  passage  along  the  canal 
and  through  the  eight  lochs  which  form  *<  Neptune's  Staircase,"  and  came 
to  for  the  night  near  the  sea  lock  leading  down  to  Loch  Eil.  The  dues 
through  the  Caledonian  Canal  are  very  moderate ;  we  paid  only  thirty 
shillings ;  and  for  one  shilling  were  famished,  at  the  entrance,  with  a  chart 
of  the  canal,  which  we  found  most  useful  in  pointing  out  tiie  best 
anchorages. 

In  spite  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  clouds,  which  lay  piled  up  in 
heavy  masses  along  the  sides  of  Glen  Nevis,  two  of  us  started  to  visit 
and  sketch  the  old  Castle  of  Inverlochy,  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant 
from  where  we  lay ;  but  we  had  scarcely  begun  our  sketches  when  a 
thunderstorm  burst  over  us,  and,  leaving  them  unfinished,  we  were  glad 
to  hurry  back,  getting  drenched  through  long  before  we  reached  the 
welcome  shelter  of  our  cabins.  A  beautiful  morning  dawned  upon  us 
after  a  stormy  night,  and  by  ten  o'clock  we  had  accomplished  the  passage 
through  the  sea  lock,  and  were  at  anchor  near  the  quay  at  Fort  William. 

IL 

As  the  weather  was  beautiful,  our  first  care  upon  landing  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  the  principal  inn  at  Fort  William,  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis.  These  were  soon 
effected ;  sandwiches  were  cut,  whisky-flasks  filled,  and  we  were  just  pre- 
paring for  a  start,  when  two  gentiemen  staying  at  the  inn  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  join  our  party.  One  was  a  young  Dutchman,  and  the  other 
a  mercantile  gentleman  from  the  good  town  of  Glasgow.  Both  were 
attired  in  black  hats  and  trousers,  and  wore  Wellington  boots  with  thin 
soles.  The  Dutchman  had  never  ascended  a  mountain  in  his  life,  bis 
severest  experience  in  climbing  having  been  the  ascent  of  the  six  hundred 
steps  that  lead  to  the  highest  platform  on  the  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral. However,  though  in  both  their  cases  the  flesh  was  weak,  yet 
the  spirit  was  willing,  and  they  subsequently  displayed  the  greatest  pluck 
and  perseverance,  in  spite  of  their  unsuitable  dress  and  the  excessive 
fatigue  from  which  they  suffered.    The  charge  for  the  services  of  a  guide 
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is  ten  shillings^  whether  one  only  or  a  party  of  tourists  ascend  the 
mouiltain.  Ouf  guide  was  named  Alexander  Macrae,  an  ill-put-together» 
queer-looking  Celt,  hut  a  capital  walker,  and  quite  a  character,  as, 
indeed,  might  easily  have  been  divined  from  the  roguish  twinkle  of  his 
quick  black  eyes.  The  height  of  Ben  Nevis  above  the  sea  is  4377  feet, 
all  requiring  to  be  ascended,  as,  unlike  the  generality  of  the  Scotch  and 
Swiss  mountains  which  rise  from  elevated  plateaux,  it  rises  at  once  from 
the  sea  level.  It  is  seven  miles  from  Fort  William  to  the  summit, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  three  to  four  hours  are  generally  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  distance.  For  more  than  a  mile  we  proceeded 
along  a  level  road,  passing  on  our  left  the  fort  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  village,  where  tne  Argyleshire  miHtia  were  then  quartered,  the  officer 
in  command  being  Captain  Edding^n,  whose  two  brothers  fell  at  Alma. 
On  our  right  was  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Glen  Nevis,  and  between 
us  and  the  Lochy  lay  the  ruins  of  the  fine  old  Castle  of  Inverlochy,  and 
at  a  little  distance  beyond  it  the  Glen  Nevis  distillery,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Scotland,  belonging  to  a  man  known  throughout  the 
Highlands  as  '^  Long  John."  We  commenced  the  ascent  by  a  very  stiff 
pull  up  a  grassy  spur  of  the  mountain,  which  slopes  steeply  upwards  to  a 
height  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet.  Many  were  tne  halts  of  our 
mercantile  comrades,  loud  their  complaints,  and  frequent  their  applica- 
tions to  the  whisky-flasks  ere  we  gained  the  summit,  and  it  required  the 
greatest  persuasion  and  encouragement  to  induce  them  to  proceed  ;  the 
Dutchman  declaring  that  hills  were  not  made  for  him,  and  that  nothing 
would  lead  any  of  his  countrymen  to  attempt^  such  an  exertion,  did  they 
only  know  the  toil  that  awaited  them. 

On  surmounting  this  shoulder  of  the  mountain  we  came  to  a  com- 
paratively level  moss,  crossed  it,  slanted  along  the  comer  of  another  off- 
shoot of  Ben  Nevis,  and  then  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  a  dark 
mountain  tain,  formed  by  the  drainage  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  hollow 
which  it  fills.  Near  this  we  came  to  a  halt,  before  attempting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ascent.  The  guide  drank  like  a  fish  and  smoked  like  a 
steam-engine,  and  in  both  these  respects  our  companions  imitated  him. 
The  day  was  charming,  and  the  view  already  most  interesting  and  ex- 
tensive. After  a  short  rest  we  again  started,  rousing  our  companions 
with  considerable  difficulty,  who  appreciated  cold  grog  and  cigars  much 
better  than  climbing.  Vr  e  then  commenced  the  most  fatiguinc'  part  of 
our  journey — over  a  perfect  wilderness  of  loose  stones  of  all  sizes,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  every  trace  of  vegetation.  These  soon  told  upon  the 
Wellington  boots  of  our  friends,  and  the  Glasgow  man  at  last  laid  down 
and  fellfut  asleep,  and,  on  being  aroused,  was  only  induced  to  proceed 
by  the  appalling  stories  which  our  waggish  guide  invented  and  related  for 
his  benefit,  of  the  mishaps  of  various  tourists  who  had  yielded  to  fetigue 
and  fallen  asleep  during  the  ascent.  From  this  point,  however,  he  and 
the  Dutchman  alternately  lagged  behind  and  shot  ahead  of  each  other ; 
but  both  compelled  the  guide  and  ourselves  to  make  frequent  halts,  till 
at  length,  about  a  mile  from  the  top,  observing  some  clouds  drifting  up 
from  &e  southward,  and  fearful  lest  the  view  from  the  summit  shoula 
become  obscured,  we  started  forward,  telling  the  euide  to  remain  behind 
and  bring  up  the  stragglers.  Shortly  before  this  we  had  made  a  second  pro- 
longed liAlt  at  a  spot  called  <<  The  Well,"  where  a  spring  of  most  delicious 
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water  gushes  out  fh>in  the  stones.  This  ^'diamond  in  the  deaeif  is 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  Fort  William. 

Soon  after  leaving  our  companions  we  came  upon  a  square  patch  of 
snow  of  considerable  extent,  and  apparently  of  some  d^h,  and,  a  DtUe 
beyond  it,  caught  sight  of  the  st^e  cairn  erected  to  mailc  the  summit. 
Advancing  towards  it,  we  skirted  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice, 
which  goes  sheer  down  fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  dark  glen  below. 
The  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  is  an  almost  level  surface,  composed  entirelj 
of  shattered  fragments  of  stone,  and  totally  destitute  of  water  and  vege- 
tation. '  Close  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountain,  stands  the  huge  cairn  erected  by  the  trigonomettical 
survey ;  we  clambered  to  the  top  of  it,  and  stood  on  the  loftiest  summit 
in  Great  Britain,  nine  feet  higher  than  Ben  Maodui,  which  for  a  long 
time  disputed  the  palm  with  Ben  Nevis.  The  view  all  around  was 
magnificent ;  for  months  there  had  not  been  a  clearer  day  on  the  top. 
To  the  northward  we  saw  the  sharp  peak  of  Fannich,  in  Boss-shire,  the 
serrated  points  of  the  Coolins,  the  fine  mountain  mass  of  Rum,  paort  of 
Egg,  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the  nearer  land  of  Lismore.  Soutiiwazd 
lay  Ben  Cruachan,  Ben  Ima,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  More,  Ben  Lavrers,  and 
Schiehalfion.  To  the  eastward  the  huge  mass  of  the  Cairngorm  mountains 
and  Ben  Wyvis  were  dbtinctly  visible ;  whilst,  still  farther  off,  a  silver 
line  showed  the  distant  waters  of  the  Moray  Firth.  We  saw  both  the 
eastern  and  western  seas.  Nearer  were  the  white-topped  stony  peaks 
at  the  head  of  Glen  Nevis,  the  sharp  red  points  of  the  mountains  above 
Glencoe,  and  those  between  that  glen  and  the  head  of  Loch  Etive.  At 
our  feet  lay  Lochaber,  marked  by  the  gleam  of  its  small  blue  lakes, 
Inverlochy  Castle,  Neptune's  Staircase,  Corpach,  or  l^e  field  of  dead 
bodies,  and  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Eil,  at  the  head  of  which  Prince 
Charles  for  the  last  time  met  the  clans. 

Half  an  hour  after  we  had  reached  the  summit  we  saw  the  guide  ap- 
proaching with  our  companions,  both  of  whom,  especially  the  Dutchman, 
we  heartily  congratulated  on  having  at  length  reached  we  top  in  spite  of 
fiatigue  and  difficulties.  We  observed  the  Dutchman  writing  the  name 
of  *'  la  dame  de  ses  pensees**  upon  one  of  his  calling^cards,  and  then 
dropping  it  into  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the  cairn,  where,  the  guide  assured 
us,  lay  the  cards  of  some  hundred  tourists,  who  had  thus  ''ticketed"  Ben 
Nevis.  Our  Mend  also  chipped  off  a  fragment  of  stone  to  carry  back  to 
Holland  as  a  souvenir  of  the  hardest  day's  work  he  had  ever  undergone. 
After  a  len^hened  stay  on  the  summit  and  a  glance  into  the  predpitous 
chasm  which  opened  on  one  side  of  us,  and  into  Glen  Nevis  on  the  other, 
near  the  head  of  which  streams  down  a  slender  thread  of  silver  over  a 
precipice  four  hundred  feet  high,  we  commenced  our  descent,  the  burden 
of  which  might  well  have  been  ''rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones."  The 
roughness  of  the  road  soon  told  on  our  companions.  The  Glasgowegian 
several  times  lay  down  and  fell  asleep,  and  the  Dutchman  declared  that 
600/.  would  not  tempt  him  again  to  ascend  Ben  Nevis. 

By  way  of  varying  the  route,  we  proposed  to  the  guide  to  descend  into 
Glen  Nevis,  wade  across  the  stream,  and  return  to  Fort  William  by  the 
level  road  that  runs  alongside  of  it.  This  he  at  once  agreed  to,  at  the 
same  time  warning  us  that  the  descent  would  be  vety  steep  and  rapid. 
About  half-way  down  to  the  glen  the  stones  ceased,  and  were  succeeded 
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by  a  steep  dippeiy  slope  of  rerdant  pastunge.  Here  we  left  our  comrades 
in  cfaarfeoC  the  guide  and  of  a  handsome  little  Highland  gillie,  who  had 
carried  their  coats  for  them,  and  had  crossed  all  the  stones  on  his  bare 
feet»  id^oh  were  a  good  deal  cut  and  blistered.  We  then  descended  at 
a  rattlinff  pace,  passing  through  quantities  of  high  ferns  near  the  bottom, 
gained  the  vaUey,  waded  across  uie  stream,  and  sat  down  on  its  grseey 
banks  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  friends  and  their  tail.  It  was  amusing 
to  watdi  them,  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  abore  us,  toiling  slowly  and 
cautiously  along,  and  the  guide  attempting  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  a 
more  rapid  mode  of  locomotion,  by  sitting  down  and  sliding  along  the 
slope.  Of  this  he  gave  them  a  practical  illustration,  wiiich  the  Dutch- 
man attempted  to  follow,  but  apparently  soon  found  that  black  cloth 
trousers  were  but  an  imperfect  protection  against  the  friction  produced 
by  contact  with  the  steep  sides  of  Ben  Neris,  for  he  speedily  resumed  the 
perpendicular,  and  at  length,  after  many  a  slip  and  stumble,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  Nevis,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance  by 
his  Glasgow  friend.  There  he  lay  down, on  his  back  on  the  stony  banks 
of  tbe  stream,  and,  holding  up  hb  Wellington-dad  extremities,  entreated 
the  guide  to  pull  off  his  boots,  which  that  worthy  at  last  accomplished  by 
dint  of  desperate  tugging,  which  drew  forth  the  most  ludicrous  contor- 
tions and  exclamations  from  the  unfortunate  Dutchman,  who  then  rose 
and  staggered  towards  the  stream,  which,  though  i^llow,  ran  with 
considerable  rapidity.  In  the  middle  of  the  water  he  lost  his  balance, 
and,  by  way  of  steadying  himself,  thrust  one  arm  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  and  got  himself  wetted  up  to  the  shoulder.  At  length 
he  reached  the  bank  where  we  were  sitting,  aad  laid  himself  down  at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  dead  beat.  His  friend  now  made  his  appear 
ance  on  the  farther  bank,  and  the  gillie  performed  the  same  kind  office 
for  him  that  the  guide  had  for  the  Dutchman.  Apparentiy,  his  Wel- 
lingtons were  less  obstinate,  but  when  he  arrived  at  our  side  of  the  river 
he  was  scarcely  in  better  condition  tiian  his  foreign  friend.  After  some 
time  allowed  them  to  recover,  our  guide  insisted  on  proceeding;  and 
once  on  a  smooth  and  level  road  tiiey  got  on  fiimously,  having  roallv 
shown  during  the  whole  expedition  great  perseverance,  pluck,  and  eood- 
nature.  They  were  badly  dressed,  unaccustomed  to  walking,  and  drank 
and  smoked  too  much,  so  that  their  exhausted  condition  on  our  arrival  at 
Fort  William  was  scarcely  to  be  vronderod  at.  We  returned  to  the  yacht 
about  six  o'clock,  well  appetised,  but  quite  free  from  fatigue.  We  found 
that  our  worthy  sailing-master  had  met  with  an  old  acquaintance  at  Fort 
William,  had  spent  the  day  with  him,  and  had  returned  on  board  in  a 
state  of  perfect  happiness  and  considerable  inebriation,  which  produced  a 
curious  effect  upon  his  somewhat  saturnine  temperament.  He  was  over- 
poweringly  kind  and  attentive,  smiling  at  eveiything  and  everybody,  to 
the  intense  delight  and  amusement  of  the  crew. 

We  set  sail  from  Fort  William  early  next  morning,  bound  for  fialla- 
hulish,  in  Loch  Leven.  The  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  we  had  a  dead 
beat  to  windward  almost  the  whole  way.  At  Corran  Ferry,  whero  the 
loch  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  the  tide  ran  very  strongly,  the  water 
all  around  us  boiling  and  seething  in  eddies  and  whirlpools.  Fortunately 
we  had  the  ebb  jnAi  us,  aad  got  through  easily  enough.  Daring  the 
day  we  sailed  past  the  entrance  of  several  beautifrd  glens,  particularly 
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Inverscald  aid  Ardgowar.  Considerable  care  is  required  in  entering 
Loch  Leven,  as,  on  one  side,  a  long  sandy  spit  runs  out  fi>r  a  great 
distance,  and  on  this  the  water  is  very  shallow,  but  its  eztremitj  is 
marked  by  a  red  buoy.  After  rounding  this  we  had  to  beat  up  thrcmgh 
the  Narrows,  where,  owing  to  the  light  and  bafl9ing  wind,  and  tide  against 
us,  we  ran  aground,  but  luckily  got  off  without  any  damage.  In  the  after- 
noon we  came  to  anchor  close  to  the  entrance  of  Glencoe,  and  not  fiir  firom 
the  Ballahulish  slate  quarries,  the  debris  from  which,  constantly  thrown 
into  the  loch,  has  now  formed  an  excellent  harbour,  where  large  vessels 
may  lie  afloat  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Near  us  were  two  or  three  small 
green  islands,  one  of  which  has  for  centuries  been  used  as  a  burial-ground 
by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  and  Lochaber.  We  lost  no  time  in  land- 
ing and  setting  out  for  Glencoe ;  but  we  had  only  got  a  little  distance  be* 
yond  the  old  ruined  house  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  which, 
has  niade  the  memory  of  Kincf  William  infamous,  when  we  were  £)roed  to 
beat  a  retreat  by  the  rain,  which  poured  down  in  torrents. 

On  getting  tock  to  the  yacht  we  turned  in  at  an  early  hour,  contem- 
plating an  early  start  next  morning ;  but  we  were  not  destined  to  enjoy 
unbroken  slumbers,  for,  a  little  after  midnight,  we  were  all  aroused  by  a 
tremendous  row  proceeding  from  the  cabin,  where  our  worthy  ski{^r  was 


enjoying  the  sweets  of  repose  and  sleeping  off  his  debauch  at  Fort  William. 
We  found  the  ancient  mariner  yelling  like  a  maniac,  and  twbting  and 
writhinff  about  as  if  in  the  last  agony.  In  fact,  he.  was  struggling  with 
the  nightmare,  and  appeared  to  have  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  contest   . 

Next  morning  was  grey  and  cloudy,  with  drizzling  rain,  and  the  glen 
filled  with  drifting  mist,  curling  in  wreaths  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  Notwithstanding  which,  armed  with  umbrellas,  waterproof, 
and  whisky-flasks,  we  started  to  explore  the  ^-fttmed  beauties  of  Glencoe. 
Where  it  opens  upon  Loch  Leven  the  glen  is  wide,  green,  and  fertile,  and 
the  brawling  stream  of  Cona  winds  along  an  almost  level  valley;  but, 
about  two  miles  from  the  opening,  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  Uie  left, 
and  its  character  all  at  once  assumes  an  aspect  of  rugged  grandeur.  On 
one  side  is  the  huge  conical  mass  of  Maimer,  with  its  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides ;  near  its  summit  yawns  a  lofty  dark  fissure,  in  an  inac- 
cessible position,  which  tradition  has  named  the  Cave  of  Fingal,  who 
must  have  been  a  first-rate  cragsman,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  his  choice  of 
a  lodging.  At  the  base  of  JMtJmor  lies  a  small  dark  lake,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glen  rise  sharp  serrated  summits,  veiy  similar  to 
the  peaks  of  Glens  Sannox  and  Sligachan.  Innumerable  rills  were  rush- 
ing down  the  scarred  and  furrowed  sides  of  the  mountains,  every  gully 
forming  a  watercourse ;  whilst  the  stream  of  Cona,  swollen  by  the  rains, 
and  every  moment  increasing  in  volume,  swept  foaming  and  fretting 
along  its  narrow  channel. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  valley  stands  a  bridge,  by.which  the 
roiid  crosses  a  small  rivulet,  and  from  this  point  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  glen  may  be  obtained.  Wliilst  standing  on  this  bridge  and  looking 
,  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  we  observed  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  near  the  head  of  a  narrow  watercourse,  a  deep  circular 
hollow  or  corrie,  with  a  mass  of  huge  stone  blocks  piled  in  irregular  heaps 
right  across  its  opening.  This  appeared  to  us  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  ancient  glacier.    On- our.  return,  soon  after 
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we  had  passed  the  small  lake  of  Treachtan,  a  beaatiful  effect  of  sunshine 
became  yisible  in  the  den ;  a  brilliant  rainbow  spanned  it  from  side  to 
side,  its  whole  dimensions  being  entirely  within  the  vallej,  and  the  most 
exquisite  prismatic  hues  were  reflected  upon  the  g^rass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glen,  and  upon  the  dark  rocky  masses  along  its  sides. 

Before  leaving  Loch  Leven  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  slate  auarries  of 
Ballahulish,  which  give  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  worked  with  much  energy,  as  we  found  fifteen  vessels 
waiting  for  cargoes,  some  of  them  having  been  detained  for  months.  The 
slates  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Welsh,  but  more  durable  and  cheaper. 
There  is  seldom  a  great  stock  on  hand,  and  they  take  about  three  weeks 
to  load  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons.  Loch  Leven  extends  about  seven 
miles  above  the  entrance  to  Glencoe— deep,  narrow,  river-like — hemmed 
in  by  dark  mountains,  with  promontories  and  wooded  knolls  projecting 
bolmy  into  the  loch,  and  beautifully  diversifying  the  character  of  its 
shores.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  indmed  to  consider  Loch  Leven  as  the 
queen  of  our  Scottbh  lochs.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  beauties  of  the  most 
varied  and  enchanting  description ;  there  are  green  islands,  g^een  wooded 
slopes,  clumps  of  trees,  with  the  blue  smoke  of  cottages  curling  up  from 
amongst  the  foliage,  as  well  as  dark  glens  and  stem  and  sterile  mountains. 
There  is  no  weak  point  about  the  scenety ;  it  is  ^*  of  beauty  all  compact." 

Bidding  farewell  to  Loch  Leven  with  regret,  we  set  sail  for  Oban.  The 
wind  was  from  the  northward,  which  here  requires  to  be  carefully  watclied. 
We  met  with  heavy  squalls  whilst  pasring  the  high  land  of  Morven, 
opposite  the  ishind  of  Lismore,  and  off  the  mouth  of  Loch  Acbray.  We 
had  to  take  in  our  topsail,  double-reef  the  mainsail,  and  shift  jibs,  and 
even  then  had  quite  enough  of  it  in  the  squalls.  During  the  process  of 
shifting  jibs  and  reefing,  our  largest  boat  broke  adrift,  the  skipper  himself 
having  made  her  fast  with,  what  the  event  proved  to  be,  but  a  '*  slippery 
hitch/*  Before  we  observed  her,  she  had  drifM  a  long  way  to  leeward, 
and  was  fast  approaching  the  rocky  beach  of  Lismore,  where  she  would 
soon  have  gone  to  pieces.  About  was  the  word,  and  we  tacked  in  pursuit 
of  her ;  twice  we  got  alongside,  and  twice  failed  in  securing  her.  The 
third  time  we  got  a  grapnel  from,  below,  hove  it  aboard,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  expense  of  some  damage  to  her  thwarts,  in  again  securing 
and  making  her  fiist.  About  four  o'clock  we  reached  Oban,  and  came 
to  anchor  in  its  safe  and  beautiful  bay. 

We  lost  no  time  in  pulling  on  shore,  in  order  to  lay  in  stores  and  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Dunstaffnage  (castle  of  two  islands), 
situated  on  a  peninsula  near  the  entrance  of  Loch  Etive,  and  three  miles 
distant  from  Oban.  Fart  of  the  structure  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  and 
the  ruins  consist  of  four  massive  walls,  united  at  the  angles  by  round 
towers.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle,  which  is  still  accessible,  is 
▼eiy  extensive,  embracing  Loch  Etive,  Lochnell,  the  mountuns  of  Morven 
and  Appin,'and  the  green  mound  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Berigonium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Picts.  The  Irish  Scoti,  or 
Dalriadic  Scots,  colonised,  and  for  three  hundred  years  occupied,  this 
part  of  the  Highlands,  and  Dunstaffnage  is  supposed  to  have  been  their 
principal  stronghold. 

The  next  was  a  pet  day — warm,  calm,  and  bright — made  for  enjoy- 
ment and  out-of-door  existence.     We  spent  the  forenoon  in  wandering 
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about  the  grouDdt,  and  in  visiting  tbe  beautiful  tae^  of  DoDolly,  thus 
ffraphically  described  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott:  *'  Nothing  can  be  more  wikHj 
beautiful  than  the  situation  of  DunoUy.  The  mini  are  sitnated  npon  a 
bold  and  precipitocu  promoDtoxy  oveniang^ing  Lodi  Etive,  and  distaat 
about  a  mile  from  the  village  and  port  of  Oban.  The  principal  part 
which  remains  is  the  donjon  or  keep ;  but  fragments  of  other  bviildings, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  atteet  that  it  had  been  once  a  pboe  of  importance^ 
as  laige,  probably,  as  Ardtomash  or  Dunstaffiiage.  These  finagventa 
enclose  a  eourt-yard,  of  whieh  l3tm  keep  probably  formed  one  side,  the 
entrance  being  by  a  steep  ascent  from  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  formerly 
cut  across  by  a  moat,  and  defended  doubtless  by  ontwoike  and  a  draw- 
bridge. Beneath  the  castle  stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  family. 
A  huge  upright  pillar  or  detached  fragment  of  that  sort  of  rook  called 
plum- pudding  stone,  upon  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle,  is  called  Clach-na-can,  or  the  Dog*s  Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said 
to  have  used  it  as  a  stake  to  whi<^  he  bound  his  celebrated  dog  Biao." 

In  the  evening  we  rowed  to  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  afterwards 
ascended  a  low  hill,  from  which,  for  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble,  a 
magnificent  view  may  be  obtained.  This  evening,  in  the  light  of  a 
glorious  sunset,  every  object  was  clearly  defined;  the  bay  and  town  o£ 
Oban,  the  castled  crag  of  Dunolly,  the  green  islands  of  Kerrera  and 
Lismore,  Morven,  Appin,  the  Sound  of  Mull  overshadowed  by  the  lofty 
Ben  More,  and,  in  tne  opposite  direction,  the  twin  peaks  of  Ben  Crua" 
chan,  and  the  huge  mountains  beyond,  near  the  bead  of  LoA  Etiveu  The 
tints  of  some  of  the  distant  mountains  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  partly  a 
rich  purple,  and  partly  a  deep  slate-grey,  contrasting  strongly  with  tibe 
gorgeous  orange  and  golden  hues  around  the  setting  sun. 

It  was  a  fine  but  cold  morning  when  we  left  Oban,  bound  for  the  Firtii 
of  Clyde.  We  made  a  rapid  run  along  the  Sound  of  Kerrera,  through 
the  slate  islands,  past  Scarba  and  the  entrances  to  Loch  Crinan  ttd 
Loch  Melford,  and  thence  into  the  strait  between  the  Island  of  Jura  and 
the  Mull  of  Cantire.  We  passed  the  whiripool  of  Corryvreckan  on  our 
starboard  hand,  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  there  were  but  few 
indications  of  its  existence.  The  wind,  which  had  gradually  been  fresh* 
ening  ever  since  the  morning,  now  increased  to  a  ^e.  Fortunately  it 
was  a  land  wind,  and  there  was  little  sea,  but  we  had  to  strike  our  t<^* 
mast,  and  double-reef  the  mainsail,  and,  even  then,  were  carrying  a 
plank  of  the  deck  under  water.  We  passed  several  vessels  running  up  the 
Sound  for  shelter  under  easy  sail,  and,  as  it  would  have  been  folly  to  at* 
tempt  to  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  in  such  weather,  we  determined  to 
follow  their  example,  and  accordingly  put  about  and  ran  for  Lodi  Swin, 
a  noble  arm  of  the  sea,  which  for  ten  miles  indents  the  Mull  of  Cantire^ 
forming  a  safe  and  spacious  anchorage,  with  a  clear  entrance^  and  a  depth 
varying  from  three  to  thirteen  fathoms.  We  andiored  a  mile  above 
Castle  Swin,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  projecting  rock. 
Where  we  lay  the  water  was  smooth,  yet  it  blew  so  hard  all  day  that  we 
were  obliged  to  have  two  anchors  out  to  prevent  dragging.  Next  morn- 
ing the  gale  had  moderated,  tliough  it  still  blew  fr^hly,  and  grey  watery 
clouds  were  drifting  along  the  hills.  As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  the 
weather  improved,  and  we  were  able  to  land  and  visit  Castle  Swin,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  loch,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Sweno, 
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King  of  Denmark.  It  forms  an  interesting  memorial  of  those  days 
when  every  bay  and  loch  along  our  coasts  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
Daaiish  pirates,  and  when  the  kings  of  Norway  not  only  possessed  a 
large  part  of  the  Highlands  and  islands,  but  even  threatened  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland*  The  people  in  the  cottages  near 
the  castle  assured  us  that  it  was  twelve  hundred  years  old — a  degree  of 
antiquity  which  we  were  inclined  to  consider  very  questionable.  It  is  a 
magnificent  old  ruin,  as  large  as  Dunsta&age,  square  in  its  general 
shape,  but  with  a  tall  round  tower  projecting  at  one  of  the  angles.  We 
found  the  great  court  occupied  by  a  patch  of  corn,  the  basement  of  the 
round  tower  turned  into  a  kitchen-garden,  and  an  inner  court  choked  up 
by  a  rank  growth  of  hemlock  and  nettles ;  yet  the  proprietor  is  a  man  of 
immense  fortune,  a  fraction  of  which  might  sturely  he  spent  in  keeping 
this  interesting  old  ruin  in  tolerable  order :  at  present  it  suffers  from  the 
most  utter  neglect. 

Next  morning  we  made  a  very  early  start,  succeeded  in  roun^ng  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  of  stormy  fame,  without  encountering  anything  like 
rough  weather,  had  a  fine  run  up  the  beautiful  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
finished  a  delightful  month's  cruise  by  dropping  our  anchor  in  the  calm 
waters  of  Gourock  Bay. 


FLY-LEAYES  FROM  A  CIECULATING  LIBRAKY. 
Mbs.  Gasksli^'s  Novels. 

Teat  *'  genteel  watering-place,'*  B ^  was  so  full  of  gentility  when 

the  doctors  packed  me  off  thither,  on  sanitary  thoufffats  intent,  that  the 
only  *'  eligible  apartments''  to  be  met  with  were  on  the  seoond  floor  of  the 
drcnlating  library.  So  there  I  took  up  my  rest.  The  doctors  had  been 
sanguine,  with  one  consent — and  if  none  can  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
who,  when  they  agree,  could  think  of  demurring  ? — that  the  air  and  quiet 

of  B would  be  die  re-making  of  me.     But  Hygeia  was  coy.     The 

stock  of  health  which  I  took  with  me  was  small  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  diminish  it  on  further  acquaintance  with  that  genteel 
watering-place.  In  short,  I  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  bedridden — 
living  did  languish,  and  languishing  did  almost  die.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, there  was  reserved  to  me — whe&er  for  my  boon  or  baoe,  tastes  and 
casuistry  may  dispute — the  faculty  of  reading  without  fatigue  (but  then 
'twas  very  light  reading)  the  whole  day  long :  alone,  and  destitute  of 
other  resources,  my  only  secular  solace  was  to  deal  with  the  book-stores 
below,  to  overhaul  the  catalogue  and  make  inroads  on  the  shelves  of  the 
**  shop,"  to  draw  navel  conclusions  from  the  ground-floor  premises,-— in  a 
word,  to  make  free  with  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  down  stairs. 

My  Landlord  had  next  to  nothing  but  Tales,  in  his  rolling  stock,  or 
circulating  library.  Novels  are  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  voices  of 
the  night,  iu  genteel  watering-places ;  and  a  circulating  librarian  is  one 
who,  ex  officio^  living  to  please,  must  please  to  live,  by  ignoring  all  heavy 
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books,  hbtorical,  archnolog^cal,  metaphysical,  and  what  not,  and  by 
securing  early  copies  of  light  ones.  Hence  my  literary  fue  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  tax  the  brain.  The  consignments  that  were  for  ever  arriving 
fSrom  below,  were  not  of  the  class  of  solids  or  strong  meats  ;  rather  they 
resembled  in  character  and  consistency,  that  frivolous  confection  tr^  (if 
I  may  singularise  the  Shakspeaiean  plural)  trifle,  light  as  air.  Not  that 
one  and  M  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  trifling  way. .  Some  there  were 
that  it  must  have  cost  genius  to  design,  and  good  intellectual  bone  and 
muscle  to  work  off;  for  they  required  time  and  thought  to  read,  and  in 
certain  instances  even  made  the  head  ache  with  mood^  speculation, 
and  the  heart  ache  with  hope  deferred,  or  hope  disappomted,  or  hope 
blighted  and  blasted  beyond  revival.  If  there  was  many  a  first  volume 
into  which  it  was  enough  to  just  dip— once,  twice,  at  the  most  thrice^ 
and  then  away  (like  a  shot)! — ^there  were  others,  and  plenty,  into 
which  you  found  yourself  over  head  and  ears  in  no  time;  that  is  to 
say,  irrespective  of  time,  and  also  of  space,  as  regards  the  artificial 
divisions  of  space  into  volumes  one,  two,  and  three.  Of  the  former 
class  I  need  say  nothing — nothing  being  the  sum  total  of  my  knowledge 
and  estimate  of  their  contents.  Of  the  latter — those  which  amused,  or 
interested,  or  excited,  or  enthralled,  or  enlightened  me— ^  few  *'  trivial 
fond  records"  may  be  put  on  paper,  and  be  thence,  the  Elditor  wills  it, 
**  set  up*'  (set*up  things,  with  a  vengeance !)  into  print  To  begfin,  then, 
with  the  Author  of  **  Mary  Barton,"  to  whom  I  hereby,  with  equal  cor- 
diality and  resoect,  address  the  thanks  of  a  weary  invalid  (and  in  so  doing 
I  but  express  ttie  obligations  of  a  goodly  company  besides,  of  like  condition 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate)  for  hours  of  relief,  ana  ministrations  of  healing 
power  and  soothing  eflect.  If  Scott  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Radclifie,  much 
more  may  we  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  benignant  influence  in  those  moments  of 
pain  and  of  languor,  when  the  whole  head  is  sore,  and  the  whole  heart 
nint.  *'  If  those,"  says  the  Master  of  his  craft,  **  who  rail  indiscrimi- 
nately at  this  species  of  composition'* — a  species  including,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  **  Mysteries  of  Udolpho''  and  '*  North  and  South,"  alike,  but 
oh,  how  different ! — **  were  to  consider  the  quantity  of  actual  pleasure 
which  it  produces,  and  the  much  mater  proportion  of  real  sorrow  and 
distress  which  it  alleviates,  their  philanthropy  ought  to  moderate  their 
critical  pride,  or  religious  intolerance."  Even  critical  pride  and  religious 
intolerance,  however,  now-a-days,  'gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fire  before 
here  and  there  a  bright  particular  star ;  and  austere  elders,  of  either  sex, 
who  once  would  neither  read,  nor  allow  dependents  to  read,  anything 
printed  in  three  volumes  post  octavo,  in  large  type  and  with  broad  nmr- 
gins,  at  price  thirty-one-and-sixpence  for  pure  purchase,  and  ninepence  or 
thereabouts  on  loan, — now  compose  themselves  to  read,  item  mark.  Hem 
learn,  iiem  inwardly  digest,  and,  to  crown  all,  outwardly  approve^  these 
formeriy  forbidden  fruits.  Dissenting  ministers  applaud  them  in  non- 
conformist magazines,  and  white-haired  rectors  add  them  to  the  parochial 
library.  Intolerance  is,  indeed,  now  and  then  heard  to  denounce  such 
deeds,  and 

To  swear — in  faith,  'tis  stran^^  'tis  passing  strange, 
'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful; 

but  she  is  commonly  treated  as  one  in  her  dotage,  who,  daily  decaying 
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and  waxing  old,  is  ready  to  vanish  away :  surriving,  perhaps,  in  spirit, 
bnt  removed  as  a  palpable  presence  and  overshadowing  bodily  form. 

^'  As  a  rule/'  says  Monk  Lewis,  *'  I  have  an  aversion,  a  pity  and 
contempt  for  all  female  scribblers.  The  needle,  not  the  pen,  is  the 
instrument  they  should  handle,  and  the  only  one  they  ever  use  dexter- 
ously."   Now, 

I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane 

Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again, 

to  eat  his  words  baked  under  a  thick  clammy  crust  of  humble-pie,  after  a 
curriculum  of  study,  devoted  to  the  writings  of  (say)  Currer  Bell,  and 
Miss  Mulock,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell.  He  should  be  set  to  read  <*  Mary  Bar- 
ton,**  and  the  ''  Moorland  Cottage,"  for  instance ;  to  trace  in  every  line 
a  lady's  white  handiwork  ;  that  done.  Mat,  why,  **  henceforth 

The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't." 

The  mannikin's  Monk  would  have  to  make  off,  double  quick  march,  with 
his  hood  over  his  face,  and  a  flea  in  his  ear.  The  Monk  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  his  day,  it  is  true.  Mary  Barton  has  made  a  sensation  in  hers ; 
not  quite  so  great  or  peculiar,  but  of  a  less  exceptionable,  nay  of  a  really 
enviable  kind.  Between  the  two  there  is  the  difference  between  disease 
and  health,  the  unnatural  and  the  natural,  the  excitement  of  man's  lower 
passions  and  the  good  fight  of  faith,  of  human  aspiration 

chastened,  stemmed 

And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 

Li  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 

Of  Providence ;  and  in  reverence  for  duty. 

Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  stonns,  and  there 

Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground  with  herbs. 

At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  afl  hours. 

Long,  she  tells  us,  had  the  author  of  '<  Mary  Barton"  felt  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  careworn  men,  her  Manchester  fellow-townsmen,  who  el* 
bowed  her  daily  in  its  bustling  streets,  and  looked  as  if  doomed  to  struggle 
through  their  lives  in  strange  alternations  between  work  and  want; 
f <  tossed  to  and  fro  by  circumstances,  apparently  in  even  a  greater  degree 
than  other  men."  She  had  personally  won  the  confidence  of  one  or  two 
of  the  more  thoughtful  among  them,  who  laid  open  their  hearts  to  her, 
making  bitter  complaints  of  the  neglect  they  experienced  from  the  pro- 
sperous, the  masters  whose  fortunes  they  had  helped  to  build  up,  **  the 
even  tenor  of  whose  seeming  happy  lives  appeared  to  increase  the  anguish 
caused  by  the  lottery-like  nature  of  their  own."  Hence  she  became 
anxious  to  '^  give  some  utterance  to  the  agony  which  from  time  to  time 
convulses  this  dumb  people" — be  it  the  agony  of  soffering  without  the 
sympathy  of  the  happy,  or  of  erroneously  believing  that  such  is  the  case. 
We  have  the  result  in  sundry  living  and  speaking  portraits  in  '^  Mary 
Barton"  and  in  *'  North  and  South ;"  in  the  former,  John  Barton, 
the  Chartist,  the  Communist,  "  all  that  is  commonly  called  wild  and 
visionary,"  but  having  with  all  lus  weakness  a  sort  of  practical  power, 
and  a  ready  kind  of  rough  Lancasnire  eloquence,  and  a  pretty  clear  head 
at  times  for  method  and  arrangement — the  whole  making  him  useful  to 
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bis  order,  eapeciaUy  as  it  is  his  class,  his  order  that  he  stands  by,  **  not 
the  rights  of  his  own  paltry  self," — and  Greorge  Wilson,  no  argaer,  no 
speechifier,  but  a  kind-hearted  specimen  of  tiie  '^  poor  cotton^weyver,  as 
mony  a  one  knoowas,  hoo*s  nowt  for  f  yeat,  and  hoo's  worn  eawt  his 
clooas :"  in  the  Litter,  Boucher,  the  ireniied  rioter  and  suicide,  and  Ni- 
cholas Higgins,  whose  creed  is,  that  when  you  see  the  world  going  all 
wrong  at  tins  time  of  day,  bothering  itself  with  things  it  knows  nothing 
about,  and  leaving  undone  all  the  things  that  lie  in  disorder  close  at  its 
hand,  you  should  leave  **  all  this  talk  of  religion"  alone,  and  set  to  work 
on  what  you  see  and  know : — a  proud  man  withal  is  Nicholas  Higgins,  for 
even  on  his  last  legs  he  "  wunnot  stomach  the  notion  of  having  fiivour 
curried  for  him,  by  one  as  doesn't  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  quairel" 
between  masters  and  men,  heads  and  ^'  hands."  '*  How  proud  that  maa 
is!"  exclaims  the  good  clergyman  who  had  offered  to  mediate: — "  He 
is,"  answers  Margaret ;  *'  but  what  grand  makings  of  a  man  there  are  in. 
him,  pride  and  all." 

Nor  are  the  manufacturers  overlooked  or  underrated,  in  the  auihoi^a 
zeal  for  the  operatives.  Probably  on  no  portrait  in  her  rapidly  extending 
gallery  has  she  bestowed  more  pains,  or  worked  with  more  quickening - 
sympathy,  than  that  of  Mr.  Thornton,  in  ^'  North  and  South."  If  we 
incline  to  tire  a  little  of  him,  it  is  only  because  we  have  lately  had  such  a 
flood  of  these  hard-headed,  strong-hearted  lovers,  in  the  fictions  of  the 
day,  all  of  whom  are  at  first  so  intolerable  to  the  heroine,  and  at  length 
fascinate  her  as  never  was  heroine  fascinated  before — ugly,  rough-man- 
nered, outspoken,  strong-willed  men,  of  uncouth  or  offensive  manners, 
but  rough  diamonds  of  great  price,  the  roughness  wearing  o£P  in  the  second 
volume,  and  the  precious  stone  shining  more  and  more  unto  perfect  sun- 
light in  the  third.  ^'  What  sort  of  a  master  is  Mr.  Thornton  ?"  asks  Mar- 
garet of  Higgins.  '*  Did  yo'  ever  see  a  bulldog  ?"  Nicholas  replies :  '*  set 
a  bulldog  on  hind  legs,  and  dress  him  up  in  coat  and  breeches,  and  yo*n 
just  gotten  John  Thornton."  Margaret  objects  to  this  zoological  analogy, 
that  though  the  gentleman  is  plain  enough,  he's  not  like  a  buUdog,  with 
its  short  broad  nose,  and  snarling  upper  lip.  Nicholas  proceeds,  discri- 
minating, but  justifying  his  illustration  :  "  No !  not  in  the  look,  I  grant 
yo'.  But  let  John  Thornton  g^t  hold  on  a  notion,  and  he^U  stick  to  it 
like  a  bulldog ;  yo'  might  pull  him  away  wi'  a  pitchfork  ere  he'd  leave 
go.  .  .  .  Thornton's  as  dour  as  a  door-nail ;  an  obstinate  chap,  eveiy 
inch  on  him— th' oud  bulldog!"  This  self-made  man  of  Xhe  North  at 
once  impresses  observers  from  the  South  with  the  idea  of  one  who 
**  seems  made  for  his  niche ;  sagacious,  and  strong,  as  becomes  a  great 
tradesman  ;"  he  looks  like  a  person  who  would  enjoy  battling  with  eveiy 
adverse  thing  he  could  meet  with— enemies,  winds,  or  circumstances.  He 
is  proud  of  his  town  and  trade ;  he  would  rather  be  a  man  toiling,  saffsr- 
ing — nay,  failing  and  successless — among  mills  and  cotton-bales,  ^an 
lead  what  he  accounts  a  dull  prosperous  life  in  the  old  worn  grooves  of 
more  aristocratic  society  down  in  the  South,  with  their  slow  days  of  care- 
less ease.  **  One  may  be  clogged  with  honey,  and  unable  to  rise  and 
fly."  As  for  his  **  hands,"  he  holds  that  despotism  is  the  best  kind  of 
government  for  them ;  axid  he  rules  them  as  an  autocrat  who  will  neither 
be  forced  to  give  his  reasons,  nor  flinch  from  what  he  has  once  dedared 
to  be  his  resolution.     They  pronounce  him  *^  as  iron  a  chap  as  any  in 
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Milton" — aad  with  growing  anger  and  hardly  smotherad  hatred  come  to 
look  apoai  him  as  what  the  Bible  caUe  a  **  htfd  man," — not  so  much  un- 
jast  as  unfeeling ;  clear  in  judgment,  says  Margaret,  and  standing  upon 
his  **  rig^hts"  as  "  no  human  beiag  ought  to  stand,  considering  what  we 
and  all  our  petly  rights  are  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty."  But  let  this 
trx^pogj  this  hard  man,  be  seen  by  the  bedside  of  suffering,  let  note  be 
taken  of  his  pitying  eyes,  and  his  grave  but  tremulous  voice — and  anon 
the  discord  jars  upon  Margaret  inexpressibly ;  for,  how  reconcile  those 
eyes,  that  voice,  with  the  hard-reasoning,  dry,  merciless  way  in  which  he 
lays  down  axioms  of  trade,  and  serenely  follows  them  out  to  their  full 
consequences  ?  Or  let  him  be  closeted  with  Margaret'a  father,  who  is  led 
on  to  unbosom  himself  of  perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart,  of 
doubts,  fears,  wandering  uncertainties  that  seek  rest  but  find  none,  so  tear- 
Uinded  their  eyes ;  and  this  cotton  lord  is  all  sympathy,  this  man  of  action 
understands  the  man  of  speculation,  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
very  stage  of  thought  himself,  and  can  suggest  where  the  exact  ray  of 
lig^t  is  to  be  found,  which  shall  make  the  dark  places  plaio.  **  Man  of 
action,  as  he  was,  busy  in  the  world's  great  battle,  there  was  a  deeper  re- 
ligion binding  him  to  Grod  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  his  strong  wilfulness, 
through  all  his  mistakes,  than  Mr.  Hale  had  ever  dreamed."  Here,  in 
short,  is  a  character  of  native  wealth  and  latent  resources,  upon  which  the 
author,  with  a  novelist's  privilege  and  high  prerogative,  may  draw  to  any 
amount,  confident  that  her  drafts  will  be  honoured,  how  many  soever 
they  be. 

With  power  and  spirit  she  orders  the  '^  strife  and  peace"  between  him 
and  Margaret ;  there  is  the  finesse  of  a  practised  hand  in  her  way  of  gra- 
dually and  artfully  composing  these  antagonistic  forces.  Whether  Ha 
or  She  bears  the  bell  in  interest  and  character  may  be,  in  mixed  multitudes 
must  be,  a  vexed  question.  Souls  masculine,  offspring  of  rude  Boreas, 
the  bracing  North,  will  be  for  John  Thornton ;  souls  feminine,  children 
of  the  sweet  South,  for  Margaret  Hale.  Not  that  Margaret  is  a  sofk 
Southron  maiden,  whose  tender  face  the  winds  of  the  North  would  visit 
too  roughly  ;  quite  the  reverse.  She  has  not  been  enervated  by  the  mild 
zephyrs  of  her  original  home ;  she  is  strengthened  not  shaken,  invigorated 
not  chilled,  by  the  rousing  breezes  of  a  bleaker  clime.  She  is  one  whose 
'*  keen  enjoyment  of  every  sensuous  pleasure"  is  "  balanced  finely,  if  not 
orerbalanced,  by  her  conscious  pride  in  being  able  to  do  without  them  all, 
if  need  were."  And  though  the  cloud  never  comes  in  that  quarter  of 
the  horizon  firom  which  we  watch  for  it,  and  though  Margaret's  previsions 
of  advent  trial  take  no  such  shape  as  destiny  decrees,  yet  is  hers  one  of 
those  natures,  and  pre-eminently  so,  which  are  meet  to  be  perfected 
through  suffering.  She  looks  as  grand  and  serene,  says  the  good  old 
Oxford  FeUow,  Adam  Bell,  ^'  as  one  who  has  struggled,  and  may  be 
struggling,  and  yet  has  the  victory  secure  in  sight."  The  anguish  she 
taffiirs  from  the  lie  wrung  from  her,  in  fear  for  a  brother's  life,  is  vividly 
told.  The  scene  that  gives  occasion  to  it,  between  her  and  the  police 
inspector,  is  one  of  great  effect ;  so  again  is  that  of  the  attack  on  Thorn- 
ton's house  by  the  rioters,  though  the  climax  is  a  little  theatrical  ;  and 
that  of  next  morning^s  interview  between  her  and  the  millowner  ;  and 
that  which  secures  her  control  of  the  stubborn,  bereaved  father,  drunk  and 
in  dudgeon,  strong  in  his  self-will,  but  swayed  by  her  stronger  womanly 
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wiU.  The  dreamy,  oonscientioos  clergyman — refined,  gentle,  conrteon^ 
and  utterly  mifitted  to  breast  the  tides  of  a  life  of  action,  much  less  the 
waves  of  a  sea  of  troubles ;  his  nervous,  iittle*minded,  fBunt-hearted  wife; 
their  faithful  old  servant,  Dixon,  with  her  wrs  and  assumptions  ;  Mrs. 
Thornton,  rigid,  forbidding,  and  coarsely  tyrannical,  but  sound  at  the 
core,  and  as  liable  to  be  misread  as  to  misread  others ;  Mr.  Bell,  affec- 
tionate and  ease-loving,  ban  tnvant  but  fast  friend  ;  all  these,  and  others 
in  "  North  and  South,"  are  done  to  the  life.  Nor  may  Bessie  Higgina 
be  forgotten,  as  an  equally  true  sketch,  though  some  who  have  never 
come  across  a  like  character  may  suppose  it  fiwcifiil  or  unreal,  which  it 
assuredly  is  not 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  command  of  pathos  is  well  proven,  and  this  sick  gbl 
exemplifies  it  anew.  Indeed,  examples  to  the  same  effect  abound  in 
•*  North  and  South,"  confirming  the  reputation  which  had  already  been 
acquired  by  many  a  scene  and  sentiment  in  ''  Mary  Barton,"  by  the  sub- 
dued and  touching  quietude  of  occasional  chapters  in  "  Cranford  "  and 
the  intensity  of  grief  and  corroding  care  in  *^  Uuth."  The  last  is  indeed 
a  painfully- wrought  chronicle  of  '^  life-stifling  fear,  soul -stifling  shame:"* 
'tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told;  told  almost  often  in  vain,  told  almost 
never  so  movingly  as  here ; — *'  but,  weleaway  1"  says  old  Chaueer, 

But,  weleaway !  the  harme,  the  routhe. 
That  hath  betjd  for  suche  untrouthe. 
As  men  may  ofte  in  bokes  rede. 
And  al  day  se  hvt  yet  in  dede, 
That  for  to  thyzike  hyt  a  tene  is. 

The  pathos  of  "  Cranford"  may  be  less  demonstrative  than  in  the  other 
tales,  but  its  natural  and  unstrained  character  merits  particular  mention. 
It  is,  to  i4>ply  what  has  been  said  of  a  very  different  novelist,  "  exprcasif 
et  touchant  par  les  details,  pris  dans  la  vie  la  plus  simple,  la  condition  la 
plus  obscure."  Humour  too,  a  natural  correlative  of  Mis  quality  of  genuine 
pathos,  is  vouchsafed  to  the  author  in  a  degree  unknown  to  all  her  sister 
novelists  of  the  day.  Many  of  them  attempt  the  humorous,  but  were 
they  wise — ^had  they,  indeed  a  true  sense  of  humour — ^they  would  forbear. 
One  might  be  named  whose  vig  comica  b  exhibited  omy  in  spasmodic 
efforts  to  be  funuy ;  another,  in  an  extra  allowance  of  twaddle,  italics, 
and  inverted  commas ;  a  third,  in  cynicism  and  mordant  satire ;  a  fourth, 
in  coarse  and  ill-conditioned  jocularity.  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  healthily  alive 
to  the  ludicrous,  and  generally  ready  to  describe  it ;  but  hers  are  not 
«  got-up"  scenes  of  high  or  low  comedy.  Job  Leigh,  and  Sally  in 
"  Ruth,"  and  Dixon  in  ^'  North  and  South,"  have  their  **  humours"  duly 
set  forth — and  the  spinster  goings-on  in  *'  Cranford"  are  detailed  with  a 
genial  irony  surprisingly  free  irom  scorn  and  exaggeration.  For  the 
author  is  too  earnest,  too  deep  feeling,  too  high-minded,  to  laugh  or 
make  laugh  out  of  season,  as  well  as  in  season.  Unmistakably,  she  writes 
imder  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  religious  conviction  of  duty,  which  gives 
unity  and  purpose  to  her  fictions,  and  consecrates  them  to  a  lofty  end. 
This  must  be  seen  and  owned  by  those  who  dispute  her  facts,  or  reject 
her  conclusions,  or  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  her  employment  of  fiction  for 
doctrinal  and  didactic  purposes. 
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Some  there  are  whose  name  will  li?e 
Not  in  the  memories  but  the  hearts  of  men» 
Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  cheer'd. 
And,  where  they  saw  God's  images  cast  down. 
Lifted  them  up  again,  and  blew  the  dust 
'From  the  worn  feature  and  disfigured  limb. 
Such  thou  art,  pure  and  mighty!  such  art  thou,  ' 
Paraclete  of  the  Bartons ! 

These  are  the  glowing  lines  of  a  man  of  genius,  supposed  to  be  as  fastidious 
of  taste  as  be  is  known  to  be  generous  of  soul — Walter  Savage  Lander. 
He  ownsy  in  his  own  instance,  the  enlightening  and  bettering  mfluenoe  of 
the  Manchester  novelist — ^impressively  adding : 

The  human  heart  holds  more  within  its^cell 
Than  universal  Nature  holds  without. 
This  thou  hast  shown  me,  standing  up  erect 
While  I  sat  ffazing,  deep  in  reverent  awe. 
Where  Avon  s  Genius  and  where  Amo's  meet ; 
And  thou  hast  tamjht  me  at  the  fount  of  Truth, 
That  none  confer  Uod's  blessing  but  the  poor. 
None  but  the  heavy-laden  reach  His  throne. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  shorter  tales  and  sketches  well  deserved  to  be  collected 
into  the  popular  form  in  which  they  have  recently*  speared.  Some  of 
them  have  an  earnest  pathos  akin  to  that  of  Mrs.  SoutDey*s  best  stories ; 
others  a  shrewd  sense  of  humour,  and  quiet  genial  fim,  that  remind  one 
of  Miss  Mitford  in  her  cheeriest  mood ;  while  they  all  have  a  character 
and  expression  of  their  own,  the  fee-simple  of  the  "  Author  of  '  Mary 
Barton.' "  No  common  pen  could  have  traced  out  the  history  of  '*  Mor- 
ton Hall,"  in  which  the  gloom  at  the  heart  of  the  narrative  is  so  quaintly 
relieved  by  the  comic  associations — in  excellent  taste  and  keeping,  though 
—of  the  narrator.  *^  Lizzie  Leigh"  opens  out  glimpses  of  the  genius 
that  discovered  its  fulness  in  "  Ruth."  The  chequered  career  of  "  My 
French  Master"  is  traced  with  graphic  strokes,  often  of  delicate  beau^. 
^*  Compsiny  Manners"  is  a  right  pleasant  bit  of  miscellaneous  gossip,  m 
which  tiie«writer  makes  Madame  de  Sabl^  chez  lui  the  text  for  a  homily 
on  English  society,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  might  be — a  homily  without 
drone  or  drawl,  but  pithy  and  pungent,  witty  and  wise.  ^'  Mr.  Harri- 
son's Confessions"  reaid  like  a  supplement  to  ^*  Cranford" — the  scene,  the 
actors,  the.  whole  humour  of  the  thing  are  so  nearly  identical.  And 
other  chapters  there  are,  already  (to  misquote  an  appropriated  motto) 
Familiar  to  our  eyes  in  Houtehold  Words, 


*  «<  lizzie  Leigh  ;  and  other  Tales"— in  the  Select  (really  select)  Library  of 
IPiotion. 
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SUNDAY  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTai. 

BT  S.  P.  BOWBEIX. 

It  is  Sunday  afternoon  in  winter.  I  am  sitting  in  my  large,  oomfori- 
able  pew  in  our  fine  old  country  church.  It  is  bitterly  cold  without,  and 
the  wind  is  howling  fiercely. 

Around  me  are  several  very  dear  relatives.  We  worship  here  together 
now ;  in  all  probability,  side  by  side,  in  the  vault  below,  we  shall,  in  a 
later  day,  sleep  our  last  sleep. 

It  is  nearly  dark.  I  can  scarcely  see  the  other  members  of  oar  im« 
merous  and  attentive  cong^regation.  The  deep  silence  is  broken  only  hj 
the  solemn,  earnest  exhortation  with  which  our  white-haired  pastor  u 
concluding  his  affectionate  but  impressive  diseoume.  He  has  laboured 
among  us  for  thirty  years ;  he  is  reminding  us  of  the  fiMt,  and  expressing 
his  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  to  preach  once  more  to  us  on  the  Christ- 
mas-day, which  is  near  at  hand.  He  feels,  and  we  know,  that  ere  long 
his  labours  will  cease,  and  his  voice  which  we  have  listened  to  so  often 
will  be  heard  no  more. 

This  causes  me  a  pang,  but  doubtless  these  walls  have  many  times 
before  heard  similarly  touching  words.  Other  pastors  and  other  ooagie- 
gati<Hi8  have  been  gathered  here  on  other  wintry  afternoons.  Scenes  au 
sounds  almost  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  hour  night,  in 
all  human  likelihood,  if  th^  minute  history  of  this  ehoivh  were  known, 
be  found  to  have  occurred  many  times  before  this  day,  and  those  paston 
and  those  congregations  have  passed  away  just  as  we  shall  pass  away,  and 
as  they  are  little  more  than  subjects  of  coojecture,  so  shall  we  be  in  a 
coming  hour.  An  odd  feeling  accompanies  this  thought.  The  £wt  of 
so  many  having  died  before  us  seems  to  take  the  dignity  fi!H>m  our  oiv» 
contemplated  <kparture.  We  do  but  follow  in  the  throng.  There  is 
nothing  new.  We  are  but  part  of  the  mighty  mass  which  for  ages  has  been 
toiling  onward  through  the  portal  of  the  grave  to  the  unknown  worid. 

Now  is  the  time  for  deep  piety  to  find  its  way  into  my  heart  Thsrs 
is  a  solenmity  in  this  gloom  which  touches  me  and  aids  the  pi'<^^'[ 
words.  I  am  healthy  and  strong  now,  but  that  winter  affcOTOon  will 
come  to  me  which,  unlike  the  present,  shall  be  cheered  by  no  expectatw* 
of  another  summer  in  this  world. 

But  leave  this  scene,  and  come  with  me  reader  to  anoiher-^one  of  mf 
different  character.  We  are  now  in  the  front  pew  in  the  g^Herj  ^  * 
large  church  towards  the  west-end  of  London.  It  is  a  morning  in  sum- 
mer. The  sun  shines  merrily  upon  a  large  cong^regation  of  handsomely 
dressed  men  and  women.  Very  cheerful  they  seem,  proudly  they  ga«  ' 
at  each  other,  and  majestically  they,  at  intervals,  cast  themselves  on  mea 
knees,  and  cover  their  faces  with  their  hands.  Presently  the  sermon  coiB- 
mences.  The  preacher  is  a  young  man,  a  close  imitator  of  a  deservedly 
popular  preacher,  and  as  an  ape  can  imitate  the  bodily  movement  of  man, 
so  a  brainless  piece  of  vanity  can  make  certain  g^tesque  efforts  to  asa- 
milate  his  intellectual  performances  to  the  easy  and  natural  productions  of 
a  master-mind.  However,  of  course,  a  portion  of  the  congregation  are 
delighted.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound,  and  that  is  a  wondrous  point 
An  abundance  of  screaming  is  very  important  to  a  certiun  class  of 
hearers.     The  possibility  of  the  preacher's  bursting  a  blood-vessel  creates 
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a  tympsdij  with  hioiy  and  if  his  subject  be  unheeded,  he,  at  all  efents,  is 
mooh  regarded  and  admired. 

Is  thu  spteful,  reader?  Well,  yon  maj  say  so  if  you  like.  Tet,  as 
regards  the  effect  of  the  sermon  upon  me,  this  I  know:  I  begin  to 
think,  as  I  leave  my  conspicuous  position  and  press  my  way  out,  and 
witness  the  handsome  equipages  outside,  and  hear  the  incessant  chatter 
of  the  women  and  die  ratlier  noisy  greeting^  of  the  men,  and  observe  the 
smiling,  jocular  aspect  worn  by  all  about  me, — I  say,  I  begin  to  think 
what  a  miserable  creature  I  was  on  the  afternoon  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  when  I  actually  had  allowed  such  gloomy  fetions  as  death  and 
bidding  good-by  to  friends,  and  a  vacant  place  in  the  pew,  to  enter  my 
mind,  and  really  made  me  quite  sad  and  contemplative.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  give  rise  to  such  thoughts  kere. 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  I  hear  in  the  course  of  the  service  something  about 
not  usmg  one's  beasts  of  burden  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Here  is  a  long 
string  of  carriages  completely  blocking  up  the  street.  Do  the  owners  of 
tiiese  carriages  come  long  distances  that  they  need  to  ride,  and  so  break  the 
oommandment  which  they  have  been  imploring  aid  to  keep  ?  It  seems 
rather  startling  that  while  they  on  their  knees  were  entreatmg  thaf  their 
hearts  *' might  be  inclined"  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  labour  on  a 
Sunday,  they  must  have  been  conscious  that  John  at  home  (not  a  mile 
off)  was,  according  to  custom,  and  by  their  instruction,  putting  the  horses 
to  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  their  indolent  frames  to  their 
respective  domiciles.  But,  doubtless,  it  is  right.  Lord  Starch  is  a  religious 
man,  and  Lady  Prim  is  a  pious  old  lady,  and  the  beloved  of  the  bishops  ; 
I  will  not  suppose  that  either  could  do  wrong.  Theirs  is  a  very  different 
case  to  that  of  a  woman  whom  I  met  just  now  in  a  dark  lane  hard  by, 
with  a  basket  of  fruit,  through  the  sale  of  which  she  was  trying  to 
nrocuie  a  dinner  for  her  family.  A  policeman  caught  sight  of  her,  upset 
her  basket,  and  lodged  her  in  the  station-house.  The  children  will  have 
no  dinner  this  day,  nor  during  the  week.  Very  right,  very  right ;  their 
mother  should  have  been  more  mindful  of  the  command  to  keep  the 
Sabbath-day  holy. 

I  am  trying  desperately  to  recollect  something  of  the  sermon.  The 
text  I  reeollect  very  distinctly,  for  it  was  repeated  by  the  preacher  at 
least  five  or  six  times.  But  what  was  there  beside.  I  really  regret  to 
say  my  recollection  on  this  head  b  very  imperfect.  There  was  plenty  of 
sound  I  remember ;  shall  I  venture  to  hint  that  it  might  have  been  to 
try  and  hide  any  trifling  deficiency  in  sense.  Strange  to  say,  too,  I  have 
a  recollection  that  the  text  bore  three  several  meanings.  How  very 
carious!  We  do  not  generally  like  to  suppose  that  more  than  one 
meaning  was  intended  hy  the  writer  of  any  sentence.  If  the  same  were 
clearly  capable  of  being  understood  in  three  different  ways,  we  should 
think  very  lightly  either  of  the  ability  or  the  honesty  of  the  author. 
Yet,  to  this  verse  from  Scripture  it  was  sought  to  affix  three  interpre- 
tations of  thoroughly  dissinular  character.  Should  one  rule  apply  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  another  to  ordinary  works?  So  seemed  to  tmnk  the 
preacher  of  this  day ;  but,  he  must  forgive  me,  I  think  he  considered  it 
showed  ability  and  ingenuity  to  thrust  npon  his  text  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. The  ladies  are  his  admirers,  and  they  are  not  too  critical : 
they  idolise  him,  and  he  is  doomed  to  a  bishopric.  In  the  mean  time^ 
his  rectorship  here  and  a  stall  in  a  cathedral,  and  one  or  two  other  little 
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mattersy  will  satisfy  him.  He  is  humble-minded,  his  wants  are  ioaigiiifi- 
cant»  he  is  content  for  the  present  (not  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  curate 
at  a  church  not  far  off,  who  is  qiuetlj  gliding  from  the  world  on  1002. 
a  year),  his  reward  is  sure,  and  he  is  happy. 

I  have  wandered  on  until  I  have  arrived  at  a  nulway  station,  and  I  see 
a  mob  of  people  flocking  in,  for  a  cheap  train  is  just  starting.  The 
nght  rather  jars  upon  my  feelines,  I  confess.  There  is  not  much  to 
remind  one  of  that  deep  calm,  tnat  sweet  repose,  that  perfect  peace 
which  we  do  so  like  to  associate  with  the  day  of  rest  Yet  would  I  stop 
these  people  ?  I  oolild  not  do  that.  My  eye  is  upon  the  sallow-com- 
plexioned  artisan,  upon  his  pale-faced  wife,  on  his  stunted  family,  in- 
cluding the  little  cripple  whose  days  are  happily  numbered.  Ah !  mercy, 
mercy  on  the  poor! — their  fEulings  and  their  follies.  Their  joys  are  so 
few,  their  sorrows  are  so  many,  we  wonder,  in  very  truth,  wher^  fie 
the  pleasures  of  their  eidstence.  I  say  I  could  not  stop  this  throng, 
although  I  do  hope  to  see  the  time  whto  laboar  shall  not  wring  from 
them  so  much  of  their  lives,  that  if  there  were  not  the  Sunday  for  relaza« 
tion — some  kind,  at  least — mind  and  body  would  l»ei^  down  together. 
And  is  it  not  just  possible,  that  when  this  poverty-stricken  but  not 
vicious  or  hardened  little  party  may  have  escaped  from  the  din  and 
uproar  of  the  great  city,  and  be  set  ftree  to  wander  through  green  fields^ 
that,  gazing  with  real  pleasure  upon  the  beauteous  scenery  around  them, 
their  eyes  may  involuntarily  move  upwards  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  aa 
everything  about  seems  to  sing  **  Peace,  peace !"  may  there  not  glide 
softly  into  their  hearts  thoughts  of  a  land  beyond  that  sky,  where  peaee 
riiall  be  found  perfect  and  enduring  ?  There  may  be  to  these  poor  minds 
a  voice  more  powerful  and  more  persuasive  gently  issuing  from  the 
beauties  of  the  country,  than  could  be  heard  by  them  proceeding  from 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  preaching  in  man's  most  gorgeous  cathedvaL 

But  I  should  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  give  to  our  Sunday  such  a 
character  as  some  would  impart  to  it.  I  can  see  this  mul^tude  go 
away  by  the  train  into  the  fresh  air,  and  can  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
they  will  benefit  in  body  and  very  likely  in  mind  and  heart  by  their 
tripj  but  I  should  not  survey  them  flocking  into  a  place  of  amusement^ 
although  it  might  be  of  a  superior  description,  with  any  similar  feeling* 
Again,  as  I  have  said,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  hill  and  valley,  the 
trees  and  flowers,  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun,  preach  (far  better  than 
the  popular  clergyman  whom  I  have  just  heard),  while  the  most  elaborate 
and  finished  works  from  man's  hand  have  but  a  worldly  eloquence^  toudi* 
ing  not  on  the  theme  of  the  Master-hand  which  is  above. 

I  pass  a  crowd  gathered  in  a  sequestered  nook.  A  man  without  a  hat 
is  addressing  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  is  an  open-air  preacher  ; 
and  though  I  cannot  quite  see  why  this  crowd  should  not  have  attended 
the  large  church  hard  by,  yet,  if  they  will  listen  anywhere,  it  is  well  that 
ihey  should  hear  words  of  truth  strikmg  home  to  their  inmost  hearts.  A 
blessing  on  the  humble  minister's  labours.  They  bring  him  very  litde 
of  this  world's  goods,  may  they  ensure  to  him  a  richer  reward ! 

I  wend  my  way  home  with  a  very  earnest  feeling  of  thankfulness  in  my 
heart  for  the  blessing  of  the  Sunday.  Without  it,  what  would'life  be  ta 
myriads  ?  With  it,  every  existence  has  some  charms,  some  source  of  plea- 
sure, something  which  relieves  the  gloom  of  life,  and  enables  us  to  per^ 
severe  against  the  toil  and  trouble  of  our  earthly  journey. 
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A  HI8TOBT. 

XIV. 

THS  BRIDAL. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sight  at  the  cottage.     Old  Barton,  to  whom 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

was  now  a  blank,  had  long  been  expecting  that  Bessie  would  come 
back. . 

Waiting, — and  still  widting, — ^he  became  bewildered  as  to  the  time  ; 
and  fancying  that  he  had  mistaken  evening  for  day,  he  still,  thought 
that,  at  any  moment,  his  child  might  return.  And  thus  he  remained, 
gibbering  over  the  dead  fire, .  till  they  came  and  carried  him  to  the 
Union,  sobbing  like  an  infiemt,  though  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of 
his  calamity. 

The  body  of  .poor  Bessie  was  discovered  at  sunrise  by  some  trampers ; 
and,  not  knowing  how  long  it  might  have  been  in  the  water,  they  took 
it  at  once  to  the  Hunter's  Lodge. 

Here  the  first  movement  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  landlord,  was  to  send  not 
merely  for  the  doctor,  but  for  the  constable;  who  could  not  help  perceiv- 
ing, when  he  received  the  message,  that  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  the  drunken  ravings  of  Jim  Darrell.  It  seemed  but  too  probable 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed;  and  there  was  ground  for  unpleasant 
suspicion  in  the  known  intimacy  between  Sir  Jonah  and  Barton's  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Bumphey,  therefore,  went  in  search  of  Jim ;  and  waking  him 
from  a  state  between  sleep  and  stupefieKstion,  told  him  that  he  was 
wanted  at  the  Hunter's  Lodge. 

''  Anywhere  you  like,"  sud  Darrell,  who  had  no  occasion  to  dress, — 
his  toilet  was  never  elaborate.  And  Mr.  Bumphey  having  left  notice  of 
the  event  at  Mr.  Camp's,  on  their  way,  they  proceeded  access  the 
common. 

When  the  constable  had  called  upon  that  methodical  gentleman,  Mr. 
Camp  was  working  in  his  garden,  where  it  was  well  known  that  he  never 
liked  to  be  disturbed;  and  the  message,  when  filtered  through  the 
memory  of  his  servant  l^tty,  seemed  so  extraordinary,  that,  hastily 
quitting  his  occupation,  he  immediately  called  upon  Mr.  Bungleston, 
and  they  both  followed  the  constable  to  the  Hunter's  Lodge,  where 
they  were  soon  af^rwards  joined  by  Mr.  Hay  man,  the  agent  of  Sir 
Jonah. 

There  was  something  straightforward  in  the  evidence  of  Jim  Darrell, 
corroborated  as  it  was  by  the  finding  of  the  body;  and  yet  Misters 
Camp,  Bungleston,  and  Hayman,  looked  at  each  other  with  bewildered 
amazement. 

«  It  is  a  pamful  duty,"  said  Mr.  Cscmp ;  "  but,  after  the  informations 
which  have  been  laid,  I  must  issue  my  warrant  at  once.  Stem  justice, 
gentlemen,  requires  it." 
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"  I  hope  not,"  interposed  Mr.  Hayman.  "  Recollect  that,  about  this 
time,  he  will  be  going  to  the  church.  Consider  how  impossible  it  will 
be  to  take  any  other  coarse  that  may  be  thought  advisable,  afiter  giving 
the  matter  such  publicity.  Wait  till  after  the  ceremony :  we  may  then 
have  a  meeting  of  Sir  Jonah's  friends." 

'*  Mr.  Hayman  I"  said  Mr.  Camp,  with  sublime  solemnil^,  ^*  I  must  do 
my  duty.  I  prejudge  no  man,  but  justice  knows  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons. Besides,  if  he  is  guilty,  is  it  proper  that  the  marziage  should  take 
Sace  ?  The  Piffotts,  sir,  are  respectable  people — very  respectable ;  mj 
lughters  vidt  wem;  and  would  it  be  right  to  involve  them  in  his 
disgrace?" 

<<  But  consider,*  replied  Mr.  Hayman,  "  the  character  of  iihe  prindpal 
witness." 

<<  Whatever  Darrell's  antecedents  may  have  been,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Camp,  "  he  is  not  disqualified,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  giving  his 
testimony  in  a  oourt  of  justice.     I  believe  I  am  righiy  Mr.  Bunglestoa?" 

"  Certainly,  sir;  his  evidence  is  admissible--^ifaiiAMfi  veUeaL*^ 

**  Have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Bnnrieston,  when  you  address  yonrtdf  to 
mej  to  speak  in  English.  I  never  learnt  Latin,  and  if  I  had  to  live  my 
time  over  affain  I  should  not  waste  it  upon  such  antiquated  pedantry ; 
but  I  hope  ^t  I  know  something  of  the  law ;  and  that,  in  my  hands,  it 
will  be  conscientiously  administered.  I  shall  issue  my  wanrant;  and 
^ou,  Mr.  Constable,  will  fedl,  at  your  peril,  to  execute  it  .immediately. 
t  is  a  most  painfbl  duty,"  continued  Mr.  Camp^  as  he  signed  the 
important  paper ;  '*  but  I  should  do  it  even  were  it  my  own  son."  And, 
laying  down  the  pen,  and  resting  his  arms  upon  those  of  the  diair  he 
sat  in,  he  assumed  the  expression  and  attitude  wfaidb  have  been  given  to 
Brutus  in  Thierry *8  celebrated  picture. 

Taking  with  him  two  assistants,  Mr.  Bnmphey  went  round  by 
Abbey  Grange ;  and,  seeing  post-horses  jnst  entering  the  stable-yard, 
where  stood  a  new  carriage  to  whidi  they  were  about  to  be  attached,  he 
thought  it  would  be  his  best  plan  to  proceed  towards  Knight's  Carej, 
as  Sir  Jonah,  even  if  he  had  left  home,  would  have  to  pass  diem  on 
the  road. 

The  constable  was  right.  They  encountered  him  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  his  own  gates ;  and  having  read  the  warrant,  he  returned  with 
them  to  the  bouse. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wedding  party  from  Abbey  Grange  had  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  churdi. 

If  ever  wretchedness  was  seated  in  one  of  Hobson's  travelling  chariots, 
drawn  by  four  rrey  horses,  it  was  now.  Many  a  bride  has  ^*  shed  some 
natural  tean,"  hut  Helen's  were  the  bitter  agony  of  misery  and  desola- 
tion ;  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

As  they  turned  the  comer  of  the  churchyard,  a  groom  rode  up,  at  fuU 
gidlop,  to  Henry  Pigott ;  who  immediately  ordered  the  postilions  to  stop ; 
and  going  up  to  his  sister's  carriage,  he  gave  directions  diat  they  should 
return  to  the  Grange,  while  he  himself  was  driven  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  Knight's  Carey. 

When  they  had  reached  home,  -the  rumours  that  were  afloat  were  told 
to  Helen;  and,  stupified  by  all  that  had  occurred,  she  scaroely  knew 
whether  ghe  had  cause  for  thankfulness  or  grief. 
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Her  fint  wt^wta  to  divest  herself  of  her  hridal  decorations;  and  to 
aeek  relief  in  the  kindness  and  consolations  of  the  sister-in-law  to  whom 
she  had  become  so  much  attached. 

The  friends  of  Sir  Jonah,  including  one  or  two  magistrates  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Camp,  with  Henry  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Hajman,  had  assembled  at 
Knight's  Carej. 

During  the  painful  scene  which  followed,  Sir  Jonah  seemed  to  dwell 
less  upon  his  own  innocence  than  upon  the  ignorance  and  ingratitude  dt 
Mr.  Camp.  Some  of  them  blamed  him  for  his  |»ecipitaney ;  but  ha 
maintained,  with  dogged  firmness,  that  he  had  merely  done  a  painful 
duty ;  and  be  that  as  it  might,  there  seemed  no  course  left  but  to  commit 
the  accused  to  Ilbury  gaol,  ^here  to  await  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

There  are  now  some  scattered  incidents  to  be  gathered  up. 

Previous  to  the  event  which  has  just  occupied  our  attention,  while  Mr. 
Figott  was  engaged  with  his  interests  in  we  borough,  or  preparing  to 
meet  the  petition^  or  sharing  the  counsels  and  amusements  of  Sir  Jonah, 
Mary's  greatest  pleasure  was  to  walk  with  Helen  on  the  long  pier  which 
protected  the  little  port  of  Stoke  from  the  sea ;  and,  occasionally  taking 
one  of  the  sailing-boats  that  plied  for  hire,  they  had  gone  out  mr  short 
distances  into  the  bay. 

Once,  when  Henry  was  with  his  friend  for  two  days'  shooting,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  trust  to  the  chaperonnage  of  ms  mother  and  Mrs. 
Freelove,  and  accompany  an  improvised  pic-nic  party  who  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  tfieir  rendesvous  by  water ;  the  commander  of  the  coast  blockade 
having  placed  his  cutter  at  their  disposal. 

Henry,  on  his  return,  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  this ;  he  had  him- 
self refused  similar  invitations,  and  he  intimated  to  Mary  that  he  thought 
her  going  without  him  was  "  a  gross  impropriety." 

It  was  harsh  language  to  one  whose  mind  a  guilty  thought  had  rarely 
crossed,  and  where  it  never  found  an  abiding-place.  It  pained  her  deeply; 
but  she  still  submitted  in  silence.  He  seemed  determined  to  deprive 
himself  of  her  affections ;  but  the  hour  had  not  y«t  come. 

A  woman's  heart  bears  much  before  it  is  deadened. 

Blake  Whitmore-— of  whose  fortunes  we  have  too  often  lost  sight— -had 
been  caUed  to  the  bar.  He  had  also  taken  his  seat  for  Selborougfa; 
and  had  done  good  service,  though  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
downward  progpress  of  a  falling  ministry. 

In  one  of  their  conversations  at  the  close  of  the  session,  ^  It  is  very 
extraordinary,"  said  Lord  Weybridge,  ''  that  these  men  should  be  so  bent 
upon  displacing  us,  for  they  know  that  they  cannot  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment themselves.  Our  only  course,  however,  is  to  take  the  chance  of 
what  may  occur  in  the  spring ;  and  if  the  House  is  not  more  with  us, 
there  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  country.  How  shall  you  stand  as  to 
Selborough?  Your  predecessor,  Mr.  Borer  Goodenough,  I  am  told,  is 
very  much  dissatisfied,  and  complains  that  he  was  unfairly  prevailed 
upon  to  resign  his  seat.  I  do  not  know  what  may  have  passed  between 
him  and  Lascelles ;  but  is  it  not  Pascal  who  says  *  On  ne  pent  contender 
toutUmondeV 

Mr.  Whitmore  said  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  he  should  be  w«ll 
supported  by  his  present  constituents.  He  had  fortunately  steered  through 
the  affair  of  their  new  town-bill  without  giving  offence  to  any  party. 
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^*  Then  you  hafe  shown  great  dexterity,"  said  Lord  Weybridge.  **  I 
have  known  more  seats  lost  from  those  paltry  collisions  of  local  interests 
than  by  the  grossest  political  delinquencies."  And  with  this  their  con- 
ference, whidi  had  been  occupied  with  more  important  matters,  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Fairfield  and  his  daughter  had  left  Paris  on  their  way  to  Italy. 
Ellen  Fairfield  had  frequently  written  to  Blake;  had  been  delighted  witii 
her  tour;  and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  friends  who  had  induced  her 
&ther  to  make  a  change  by  which  hb  health  had  already  been  so  mate- 
rially benefited. 

XV. 

"GUILTT,    OB   NOT   GUILTY?" 

At  one  of  the  many  meetings  of  Sir  Jonah  Foster's  friends  which  were 
held  for  making  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  trial,  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  Mr.  Hayman,  and  finally  acceded  to — ^though  without  a  worn 
of  approbation  from  Henry  Pigott — that  Mr.  Whitmore,  already  a  rising 
man,  and  interested  in  all  that  affected  his  native  to?m,  should  have  a 
special  retainer  for  the  defence.  The  people  of  Stoke  oonadered  that  its 
coaracter  was  implicated  in  the  result. 

At  last  the  judges  arrived  at  Ilbury  ;  and  the  trial,  which  was  looked 
forward  to  with  intense  interest,  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Monday.  The  rank  of  the  accused,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his  victim, 
the  apparent  absence  of  motive  for  so  fearful  a  crime,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  had  been  committed  and  discovered,  caused  it  to 
be  refl;arded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  upon  record. 

When  the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar,  he  did  not  show  the  deathly 
pallor  which  usually  marks  the  unhappy  beings  who  are  in  such  a  position. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  flushed  and  excited  appearance ;  and  more  o£ 
the  alarmed  yet  defiant  look  of  a  culprit  who  had  just  been  apprehended, 
than  of  one  who  had  lain  for  weeks  in  prison. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  first  witness  called  was  old  Barton, 
who  was  led  into  court,  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances when  his  diAighter  left  her  home. 

*'  I  believe,"  asked  Mr.  Whitmore,  *'  that  she  made  some  observation 
to  you  about  dying?" 

The  father  repeated  what  she  had  said.  ^*  But  don't  believe  it,  gentle- 
men," he  continued ;  **  they  have  tried  to  take  away  her  character  now 
she's  gone ;  but  don't  believe  it.  She  was  always  a  good  child  to  her  poor 
blind  father.  It  came  upon  me,  your  honours,  when  I  was  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  I  had  a  wife  and  daughter  then.  But  my  wife's  dead ;  and 
my  daughter,  th^  tell  me  that  she's  dead;  but  oh!  it  cannot  be!— and 
yet  my  poor  Bessie  would  not  leave  me,  living.  And  they  have  sent  me 
to  the  Union.  A  poor  old  man  that  never  wished  to  trouble  them.  I  am 
dark,  your  honours;  quite  dark.  And  my  Bessie;  my  poor — dear- 
child  ! — she  was  my  onfy  support.  I  have  no  other ;  none— no,  none !" 
And,  bending  upon  his  staff,  the  old  weather-beaten  man  wept  like  an 
infant. 

Though  Mr.  Whitmore  considered  the  words  made  use  of  by  Bessie  as 
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being  very  important  to  his  client^  he  regretted  to  see  the  effect  which 
poor  Barton's  vehement  and  irrepressible  grief  had  produced  upon  the 
court  and  jury. 

'^  James  Darrell !"  was  called  next ;  and,  with  a  very  tinshamefiEUsed 
look,  he  shambled  into  the  witness-box. 

When  he  had  answered  some  unimportant  questions,  Mr.  Goodstock, 
Q.C.,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Bessie 
Barton. 

*'  Not  much,"  said  Jim ;  *'  the  prisoner  keeped  she." 
Mr.  Whitmore  suggested  that  the  witness  should  con6ne  his  replies  to 
the  questions  asked. 

''  You  saw  her,"  proceeded  Mr.  Croodstock,  '*  at  the  entrance  of  her 
father's  cottage.     At  what  hour  might  that  be  ?" 

«  Seyen." 

"  You  saw  her  there  at  seyen  o'clock  ?" 

^*  There,  or  thereabouts,"  replied  Jim ;  adding,  in  a  less  aadible  tone, 
"  Fm  not  particular  to  a  shade  or  two." 

^'  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  manner  of  her  death  ?" 

« I  should  think  I  did." 

He  was  desired  to  express  himself  in  a  manner  less  disrespectful  to  the 
court.  Jim  had  been  more  accustomed  to  the  bar  than  the  witness-box ; 
but,  in  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  he  afterwards  went  on  to 
detail,  very  accurately,  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  as  they  have 
already  been  related. 

Mr.  Whitmore  then  commenced  his  cross-examination. 

'*  You  say  that  you  were  present  at  the  murder?'* 

^'I  was  present  when  Sir  Jonah  put  she  into  the  pool." 

''  And  you  tried  to  save  her  ?" 

"No  I  didn't." 

"No!" 

"  No.     I  wasn't  going  to  let  them  find  me  alone  with  the  body*" 

"  And  you  expect  those  twelve  gentlemen  in  the  jury-box  to  believe 
you?" 

"  I  don't  care  whether  ihey  believe  me  or  not." 

"  Pray,  Darrell,  Lb  Stoke  Dotterell  your  place  of  abode?" 

"Yes." 

"You live  there?" 

*<  Why  you  know  I  do,  Mr.  Whitmore ;  you  lived  there  yourself."  At 
which  a  few  of  the  briefless  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  and  one  of 
them  pen^and'inhed  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Jinx  Darrell 
shaking  hands,  surmounted  by  a  piquant  epigraph. 

"  It  is  not  what  J  know,  Darrell,  but  what  I  mh  the  jury  to  know. 
Have  you  always  lived  at  Stoke  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Alleys?" 

"  Why  yes." 

**  Did  you  never  live  at  llbury  ?" 

"No." 

"Never?"  asked  Mr.  Wlutmore. 

"No." 
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<^  You  have  stayed  there  for  some  time,  oecasionally  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  may." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Darrell,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  whether  you 
were  not  twelve  months  in  Ilhury  gaol  for  a  felony  ?" 

^'  Well !"  said  Jim,  with  some  surprise,  ^'that's  coming  it  pretty  sharp, 
ain't  it?" 

"But  is  it  <ni«r 

"  You  seem  to  know  it  is." 

"  And  you  have  been  there,  now  and  then,  for  poaching  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  own  to  that" 

"  And  you  were  committed  for  sending  a  threatening  letter?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  couldn't  make  that  out** 

<'  No,"  said  Mr.  Whitmore,  '<  but  I  believe,  Darrell,  that  yon  did  send 
the  letter  ?" 

"  Am  I  obliged  to  answer  Hm?" 

'*  I  think  not,"  said  the  judge. 

"  Well,"  cried  Jim,  "  Fm  glad  there's  honour  among  wme  of  us,  aDy- 
how." 

He  was  again  reminded  to  be  more  respectful  towards  the  court. 

*<  Oh,  very  well,"  he  said ;  adding  {sotio  voce)y  <'  but  the  oonrt's  not 
always  very  respectful  to  me." 

"  You  were  sent  to  Ilbury  for  poaching,  once  or  twice,  by  Sir  Jonah 
Foster  7*  continued  Mr,  Wnitmore. 

"  Yes :  it  was  mostly  by  he." 

"  And  you  said  that  you  would  be  revengfed  ?" 

Jim  did  not  reply. 

"  You  said  that  you  would  be  revenged,  even  if  it  cost  him  his  Hfe  ?" 

The  judge  looked  good-humoredly  at  Mr.  Whitmore,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  think  you  scarcely  expect  him  to  give  you  an  answer." 

'^  It  is  immaterial,  my  lord.  I  can  prove  it  by  other  witnesses.  You 
may  go  down,  Darrell.' 

*^  I  think  it's  about  tame,"  said  Jim.  And  he  jmned  the  crowd  below, 
who  regarded  him  as  play-goers  would  have  regarded  a  principal  per- 
former, had  he  stepped  from  the  stage  into  the  pit  at  the  oonduaon  of  his 
part 

Mr.  Whitmore  had  long  found  out  the  importance  of  being  upon  good 
terms  with  the  jury.  He  never  addressed  them  in  a  tone  of  dictation  or 
authority ;  and  whenever  he  had  extracted  anything  from  a  witness  which 
was  favourable  to  his  client,  his  look  towards  them  expressed  that  he  con- 
fided in  thar  intelligence  for  a  fiill  perception  of  its  weight  and  effect 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  when  he  proceeded  to  siddreas  them.  He 
told  them,  however,  that,  exhausted  as  they  must  feel,  he  should  occupy 
very  little  of  their  time.  All  parties  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
marked  and  patient  attention  which  they  had  so  long  devoted  to  the  case 
before  them.  Their  verdict,  he  presumed,  would  depend  upon  the  te^- 
mony  of  a  single  witness ;  and  with  that  testimony,  in  all  its  repulsive 
aspects,  so  completely  before  them,  he  willingly  left  the  fiite  of  his  client 
entirely  in  their  hands. 

As  witnesses  for  the  defence,  he  called  the  landlord  of  the  fimiter's 
Lodge,  who  repeated  all  that  Danell  had  said  of  Sir  Jonah  on  the  night 
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of  the  murder;  and  tihen  a  labourer  named  James  Dare,  a  couBtant  fre- 
quenter of  the  same  public-house,  who  swore  that,  on  several  occasions, 
Darrell  had  said  that  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  revenged  upon  Sir 
Jonah  Foster,  even  if  it  should  be  to  the  taking  of  his  life. 

His  last  witness  was  Mr.  Peerj,  who  coolly  deposed  that  his  master  was 
at  Knight's  Carey  before  seven  o'clock,  and  never  left  his  own  premises 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Whitmore  then  sat  down,  very  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
everybody  except  the  court  and  jury. 

Many  had  come  to  hear  an  oration  from  one  of  the  best  parliamentary 
debaters  of  the  day,  who  was  also  spoken  of  as  a  future  attorney-general ; 
and  many  had  come  because  they  had  known  him  as  a  boy.  Amongst 
them  all  there  was  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  and  regret ;  and  some 
thought  that  little  more  than  a  score  of  words  were  too  dearly  paid  for 
by  the  retainer  which  he  was  reported  to  have  received. 

Henry  Pigott  sent  a  pencil-note  to  Mr.  Hay  man,  insinuating  that  they 
had  "  been  sold." 

But  Blake  Whitmore  had  kept  up  a  feeling  between  himself  and  the 
jury,  on  which  he  had  full  reliance. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  intimated  that  he  should  not  again 
trouble  the  court :  and  all  now  listened  in  anxious  expectation  for  the 
judge's  charge. 

He  told  the  jury  that  he  thought  a  sound  discretion  had  been  exercised 
in  leaving  the  case  entirely  to  them.  It  involved  no  difficult  point  of  law  ; 
and  of  the  evidence  they  were  the  best  judges.  In  recapitulating  it,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  wretched  father — whom  every  one  present  must 
have  commiserated — had  deposed  to  words  having  been  uttered  by  the 
deceased,  which  showed  at  least  a  possibility  of  her  having  committed 
suicide ;  and  though  they  had  the  evidence — so  rarely  obtainable— of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  supposed  murder,  it  had  been  given  in  such  a  manner, 
and  was  proved  to  have  been  tainted  with  such  feelings  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  the  witness  was  himself  so  depraved,  that  he  thought  they 
might,  possibly,  hesitate  before  they  condemned  a  fellow-creature  to  death 
on  testimony  so  suspicious.  ''  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,"  he  concluded, 
'*  that  it  is  necessary  I  should  say  more ;  but  if  you  wish  rav  opinion  upon 
any  point  that  seems  to  present  a  difficulty,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it." 

The  jury  turned  round  in  their  box ;  and  a  pursy,  bilious-looking  little 
gentleman,  who  had  voted  against  Sir  Jonah  at  ^e  last  election,  said 
that,  of  course,  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  but  finding 
that  the  eleven  were  decidedly  against  nim,  and  having  no  wish  to  try  his 
powers  of  endurance  by  playmg  against  such  odds,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  probably  been  hasty  in  giving  his  opinion.  *^  I  would  not,"  said  the 
foreman,  "  hang  a  cat  upon  such  evidence  ;"  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  a  verdict  was  delivered  of  Not  GuUiTY. 

^'  Under  the  circumstances,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge  (with  some  ap- 
pearance of  emphasis  upon  the  words) — '<  under  the  circumstances,  a 
very  proper  verAot" 

"  Well,"  cried  Darrcll,  who  had  remained  in  court,  <'I'm  blaaed  if  I 
ever  heered  anylliing  like  that  I"  And  he  spoke  true ;  for  when  he  had 
himself  been  in  a  similar  situation,  it  had  always  been  ''  Guilty." 
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*^  Take  that  person  into  cnstodj,"  shouted  the  crier. 

But  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was  agun  directed  towards  the 
prisoner. 

He  was  retiring  from  the  bar,  supported  bj  Heniy  Pigott  and  Mr. 
Peery.  He  had  heard  the  verdict,  apparently  without  anj  emotion,  and 
had  proceeded  about  a  dozen  steps,  when  he  fell  senseless  in  thdr  arms. 
It  was  whispered  in  court — and  the  report  was  soon  found  to  be  tme^- 
that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  was  dead. 

The  hand  of  Heayen  had  done  what  man  had  been  unaUe  to  ac- 
complish. 

XVI. 

THE  BNTAIL. 

However  the  great  events  of  life  may  sometimes  seem  to  make  Time 
pause,  their  contemporary  smaller  ones  let  him  go  forward  on  hb  coarse 
pretty  much  as  usual.  On  the  evening  of  the  trial  Mrs.  Freelove  had  a 
card-party ;  and  the  intelligence  of  Sir  Jonah's  death  having  previously 
reached  Stoke  DottereU,  it  was  commented  upon  as  follows : 

<<  And  so  he's  really  dead." 

"  It's  very  shocking." 

«*  Who  deals  f* 

"  And  to  die  so  young !" 

**  Spades,  I  see^  are  trumps.^^ 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  married  to  Miss  Pigott 
twelve  months  since." 

*'  You  have  no  heart,  sir,  I  presume  f* 

"  No.     You  might  have  known  that  by  my  play  J* 

"  Sir  Jonah  was  not  the  best  man  in  the  worid,  certainly.  He  was 
always  contriving  something  for  nobody's  advantage  but  his  own, 
and " 

«*  Whaes  the  result  r 

"  The  trick,  and  no  honours.*' 

^*  But  it's  a  pity  we  shan't  have  him  as  our  candidate  at  the  next 
election." 

"  fFe  scored  two  before/* 

''Exactly.** 

'<  There's  no  one  else  has  the  least  chance." 

'*  And  that  gives  us  the  game.** 

Such  was  the  funeral  oration  of  Sir  Jonah  Foster.  And  with  him  the 
baronetcy  became  extinct. 

Mrs.  rigott's  maid,  Charlotte,  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  Ilbury  with 
her  father,  whom  a  subpoena,  in  what  was  called,  in  those  days,  the 
'^  great  right-of-way  case"  had  oblig^  (not  unwillingly)  to  attend;  and^ 
on  her  return,  she  was  full  of  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard. 
..  In  her  account  of  it  to  Helen,  she  said,  "  And  then,  miss,  what  a 
gentleman  Mr.  Whitmore  is !  He  seemed  the  head  of  all  ihe  court.  I 
heard  Squire  Dingle  say  to  Mr.  Bingley  that  he  would  soon  be  the 
attorney's  general;  and  that,  I  suppose,  would  place  him  above  his  own 
father.^ 
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Though  Helen  did  not  at  first  understand  to  what  promotion  poor 
Charlotte's  information  referred,  she  was  glad,  even  from  such  evidence 
as  this,  to  learn  the  estimation  in  which  Blake  Whitmore  was  held. 

<' But  he  looked  pale,"  said  Charlotte — ''paler  than  Sir  Jonah,  who 
only  looked  pale  now  and  then." 

''  Perhaps  it  was  his  wearing  powder,"  suggested  Helen. 

''  Perhaps  it  was,"  said  her  maid.  "  He  did  not  look  tV/,  either.  His 
eyes  and  mouth  were  beautiful  at  times ;  when  he  turned  towards  the 
jury,  or  smiled -at  Jim  Darreli's  nonsense;  for  that  dismal  young  villain's 
account  of  what  he  pretended  to  have  seen  took  up  half  the  time  we  were 
there." 

Helen  could  now  listen  to  all  this  without  pain,  and — silly  though  it 
was — with  interest. 

Blake  Whitmore,  on  his  way  through  Stoke,  pass€|d  a  few  hours  at  his 
Cither's.  He  would  willingly  have  called  at  Abbey  Grange ;  but,  under 
the  drcumstances  of  Sir  Jonah's  death,  he  merely  left  his  card  for  M  rs, 
Pigott.  And  with  how  many  recollections  was  it  surrounded,  as  Helen 
saw  it  lying  on  the  table  at  which  he  had  himself  so  often  sat ! 

To  her  brother,  all  that  had  occurred  was  of  an  importance  which 
no  one  had  anticipated.  It  was  to  influence  the  whole  future  of  his 
life. 

When  the  funeral  had  taken  place,  and  while  a  hatchment  with  a  con- 
spicuous ''  Resurgam"  was  being  fixed  upon  the  front  of  Knight's  Carey, 
the  papers  left  by  the  deceased  were  produced  by  Messrs.  Dangerfield 
and  Pounce,  and  read  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hayman  and  Henry  Pigott. 

Being  seized  in  fee  of  the  estates  of  Knight's  Carey  and  Green  Norton, 
he  had  by  his  will  devised  them — subject  to  the  provisions  of  his  marriage 
settlements — ^to  his  ''  first  or  other  sons  in  tail  male ;"  and  in  de&ult  of 
sons,  ''  with  remainder  to  his  daughters  in  tail  female ;"  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  dying  without  issue,  to  his  friend  Henry  Pigott  and  to  his  sons  in 
tail  male,  and  his  daughters  in  tail  female,  with  remainder,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Though  these  arrangements  had  evidently  been  made  with  direct 
reference  to  his  unaccomplished  marriage  with  Helen  Pigott,  it  was 
decided  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel  that  the  devise  to  Henry  was 
a  valid  one ;  and  having  been  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  conveyances 
executed  by  Sir  Jonah  previous  to  his  trial,  no  one  appesied  to  ^spute 
the  succession. 

The  ''chattels  personal"  were  bequeathed  upon  trust,  so  as  to  vest  in 
like  manner;  but  there  were  claims  on  the  part  of  agents  and  soVicitora 
which  seemed  likely  to  abstract  a  considerable  portion,  both  of  the  sup* 
posed  balances  with  the  bankers  and  of  the  future  rents. 

In  every  other  respect,  Henry  was  now  the  "  monarch  o£  all  Vie 
surveyed ;''  and  one  of  his  first  acta  when  left  alone  was  to  seaicli  for  the 
papers  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  the  property  at  CubleagVi,  and 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames* 

"So  perish,"  he  muttered  to  Umself,  "the  last  traoea  of  a  deedm 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  as  much  of  folly  as  o€  guWt  \  and  mote 
of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  attributable  to  Uiat  old  mVaer  Sir  Boget 
than  to  my  poor  weak  father.      It  was  a  desperate  effort  to  mt  YiacV  hit 
money ;  SLna,  after  all,  its  on\y  result  vas  to  hold  tVu^  ^victita  and  his 
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children  in  the  power  of  himself  and  of — my  deceased  friend.    Bat  now, 
thank  Heayen,  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

In  abont  a  week  he  had  taken  pofsesrion  of  Knight's  Caxey. 

The  house  itself  was  an  extennve  buildings  and  a  reiy  perfect  spedmen 
of  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  doting  the  reigns  of  the  later 
Tudors.  As  seen  by  the  traveller  from  the  hi§^  road  to  Hbury,  stand- 
ing on  a  well-wooded  eminence,  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  an 
Bnviable  place  of  abode;  but  the  charm  was  dissipated  upon  a  nearer 
approach.  The  park-ground  which  stretched  before  it  was  badly  laid  out, 
and  had  been  roughly  kept;  and  on  every  other  side  it  was  surnmnded 
by  a  thick  belt  of  trees  enclosed  by  high  stone  walls,  which  gave  it  veiy 
much  the  appearance  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 

Here  his  wife  now  found  herself  doomed  to  dwell,  separated  from  her 
own  connexions,  with  little  to  interest  her,  and  in  a  scattered  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  felt — and  was  often  made  to  feel — ^that  she  was  a 
stranger. 

She  sometimes  thought  with  regret  of  the  rough  kindness  of  her  uncle 
Keely,  of  the  happy  hours  which  she  had  passed  on  board  the  Cherukf 
and  of  poor  Block,  who  had  loved  her  as  his  own  child,  and  who  looked 
up  to  her  as  something  better  than  humanity ;  and  it  was  a  consolation 
to  her  amidst  her  sufferings  to  know  that  his  comforts,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  had  been  amply  provided  for. 

Her  own  future  was  dimmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  home  made  cheer- 
lees  by  the  altered  feelings  of  the  only  being  on  whom  her  hopes  of 
happiness  could  rest.  And  yet  his  feelings  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
changed.  He  loved  her  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  anything ; 
but  selfishness  had  now  concentrated  his  thoughts,  and  he  had  no  regard 
but  for  the  objects  connected  with  his  schemes  of  petty  ambition. 

Upon  his  accession  to  Knight's  Carey  he  had  been  put  into  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  he  -devoted  himself  to  its  duties  with  the  fussy 
activity  of  one  to  whom  it  was  a  novel  dignity.  This  and  the  pr^>ara- 
tions  mr  maintaining  his  seat  in  parliament  before  a  committee  occupied 
him  almost  entirely,  and  his  mind  was  at  other  times  fully  engrossed  with 
the  prospects  which  were  to  open  to  him  upon  his  admission  to  the  House. 

Happily  for  Mary,  a  son  was  bom  to  them,  and  in  the  new  and  iU)6orb- 
ing  feelings  of  a  mother  all  else  was  forgotten.  She  looked  upon  his  face 
for  hours,  and  traced,  with  mingled  thoughts  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  lus 
likeness  to  his  father. 

It  was  about  this  time,  upon  a  mild  afternoon  in  autumn,  diat  while 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  inclined  plane  which  formed  the 
principal  street  of  Stoke,  were  in  front  of  their  houses,  enjoying  the  plea- 
sant air,  a  stranger  was  seen  passing  slowly  upwards,  who  attracted  some 
-notice.  He  was  clad  in  what  had  once  been  a  new  dress-suit  of  black, 
including  tight  pantaloons,  below  which  appeared  g^y  worsted  stockings, 
and  a  dilapidated  pair  of  thin  shoes.  His  hat  was  of  a  degree  of  badnesB 
which  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and,  in  his  hand,  he  carried  a  parcel 
about  the  size  of  a  quarto  volume,  that  contained  not  merely  the  materials 
for  his  toilet,,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  personal  property  he  possessed :  ' 

And  as  he  treads  the  village  street, 
Strange  eyes  upon  him  gaze^ 
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Amongst  others,  Mr.  Bumphey^  the  oozutafaky  was  leaning  out  of  his 
window ;  and  at  the  door  adjoining  his  own,  with  somewhat  of  a  be- 
wilderod  look,  sat  his  neighbour,  T£xb.  Annett,  if^o  represented,  in  the 
female  line,  the  oldest  inhabitant^  the  male  branch  of  that  respectable 
family  being  deaf  and  bedridden.  It  was  to  her  that  the  worAy  constable 
generally  referred  in  cases  of  doubtful  recollection ;  and  now  addressing 
her,  "  I^ray,  Mrs.  Annett,"  he  asked,  ^*  have  you  any  notion  who  that  is  f 
fie  looks  fU)out  him  as  if  he  either  knew  the  place,  or  was  taking  notes 
for  a  burglary." 

"  Why  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Annett,  resuming  a  piece  of  needlework  . 
which  had  lain  upon  her  knee,  '^  is  just  what  I  was  a  thinking  about,  and 
it  can  be  no  other  than  Dick  Simmons,  the  lawyer^s  clerk." 

^'Diok  Simmons!"  exclaimed  the  constable.  ^^Why,  Mrs.  Annett, 
what  can  you  be  dreaming  of?  Dick  Simmons,  you  know,  died  at  the 
fivnter^s  Lodge,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish  the  same  day  as  old  Mr. 
Pigott  was  buried." 

^'  I  know  all  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Annett ;  ^*  but  it's  more  like  him 
than  anything  living,  and  it  quite  gave  me  a  tremble  to  look  at  him.  If 
I  had  met  him  by  the  churchyard  wall  at  duds,  I  should  ha? e  dropped." 

''  Stuff  and  nonsense  1"  muttered  Mr.  Bumphey ;  '^  the  old  woman  has 
lost  what  little  wit  she  ever  had."  And  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  the 
stranger  till  he  disappeared  at  the  top  of  the  street. 

As  he  passed  by  Abbey  Grange,  ne  looked  at  it  with  a  confused  re- 
membrance, and  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  across  the  common  to  the 
fiunter's  Lodge. 

On  entering  the  guest-room«  he  found  Jim  Darrell  as  its  only  occupant, 
who  regarded  the  ^new  comer's  faded  and  inconsistent  habiliments  with 
something  of  contempt,  and  for  a  time  said  nothing. 

The  stranger,  who  had  called  for  bread-and-cheese  and  beer,  at  last 
addressed  him : 

"  I  suppose  you  live  in  these  parts  ?" 

*^  I  should  rayther  suppose  I  do,"  replied  Darrell. 

''  And  know  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps  P" 

'^  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  Darrell,  with  a  knowing  look  at  Mr. 
Brown,  who  was  now  standing  at  ihe  window  of  the  bar. 

*^  Than  you  can  probably  tell  me  if  old  Squire  Pigott  is  still  living  ?" 

"No;  he's  dead." 

«' Indeed!" 

"Just  so!" 

"  And  Sir  Roger  Foster?" 
.     "  H^s  dead." 

"  And  his  son,  who  would  be  Sir  Jonah  ?" 

"  He's  dead  too,"  said  Darrell,  "  and,  blow  him,  he  ought  to  have 
been  hanged  first." 

"  Then  who  has  the  estate  ?" 

"  Why  youDg  Pigott,"  answered  Darrell ;  "  but  that's  a  long  story. 
And  now,  if  it's  no  offence^  who  are  you  f  for  I  don't  suppose  you  are  ask- 
ing  all  these  questions  for  nothing." 

"  Why  I  was  once  known  here,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  it  was  before 
ytmder  landlord's  time,  and  must  have  been  before  you  grew  up.     Somc^ 
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of  the  older  folks  at  Stoke  would  recollect  me  as  Dick  Simmon^  a 
lawyer's  clerk." 

"  Come,  that  won't  do,  old  fellow,"  said  Darrell.  '<  Dick  Simmons 
died  in  this  same  house,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish  the  yery  day  as 
old  Squire  Pigott  was  buried  by  his  friends.     Wasn't  he,  Mr.  Brown?" 

*^  Ay,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  that's  true  enough." 

<<  But  I  am  Dick  Simmons,"  said  the  stranger,  ^'  for  all  that" 

*^  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  you  are  an  impostor,"  rejoined  Danell; 
**  how  can  you  be  a  man  that  we  all  saw  buried  ?" 

*^  And  Squire  Pigott  knew  him  as  Dick  Simmons,"  added  Mr.  Brown. 

^'  Oh!  I  can  see  how  it  is,"  cried  the  stranger ;  ^'  it's  quite  right; 
and  to  make  clear.  111  tell  you  all  about  it  When  I  left  Stoke,  many 
years  ago,  and  went  to  London,  I  got  engaged  in  a  will  case,  for  whitn 
I  was  tried  and  sent  abroad." 

*^  By  Joye !"  exclaimed  Darrel],  preceding  it  by  a  low  whisde,  "  to 
Bottomy  Bay !" 

"  Exactly  so.  But  there  were  others  worse  than  tne  in  the  busineas. 
There's  a  fortune  in  rogue^  as  well  as  in  war.  Howeyer,  that's  no 
matter.  They  got  off,  and  /was  sent  out;  and  a  miserable  time  I  had 
of  it  upon  the  yoyage ;  enough  to  punish  a  man  for  more  sins  than  /had 
eyer  committed  since  I  was  bom.  It  gaye  me  a  yery  good  notion  of  what 
slayes  suffer  upon  the  middle-passage;  and  God  help  them !  Well!  every- 
thing has  an  end ;  and  in  time  we  landed  at  Sydney.  Amongst  my  fel- 
low-conyicts,  as  they  called  us,  was  a  man  named  Bill  Darkin.  He  was 
about  my  own  height,  and  was  considered  not  unlike  me." 

"  Indeed !  He  must  haye  been  a  fine-looking  fellow,  he  must,"  sud 
Darrell. 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,"  answered  the  stranger,  unsuspicious  of  his 
companion's  meaning. 

'*  Oh,  uncommon !"  sud  Darrell. 

"  At  any  rate,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  we  became  very  intimata 
Perhaps  it  was  the  likeness  that  first  drew  us  to  each  other  :  so  I  looked 
upon  it  as  rather  fortunate  when  I  found  that  we  were  both  placed  with 
the  same  master.  He  lived  up  the  country,  but  used  to  come  down  to 
Sidney  with  wool ;  and  when  we  were  out  with  his  sheep  on  those  wide 
plains  where  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  the  silence  was  sometimes  t^- 
rible,  we  used  to  pass  the  time  in  telling  each  other  our  adyentores  in 
England,  though  I  think  he  got  more  out  of  me  than  I  eyer  got  out  of 
him.  At  last  our  time  run  out,  and  we  became  free ;  but  we  agreed  to 
remain  in  the  colony  and  work  for  ourselyes  till  we  got  something  worth 
while  to  go  home  with.  I  saved  faster  than  he  did,  for  he  was  always 
fond  of  drink,  and  one  day  that  I  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  being  sudi 
a  fool,  he  went  off  in  a  huff,  and  took  his  passage  on  board  a  yessel  that 
was  just  sailing  for  London.'* 

<<  Well,"  cried  Darrell,  who  was  a  bad  listener,  '<  but  whaifs  U  aU 
ahofUr 

<'  Why  it  comes  to  this,"  said  the  stranger :  <<  Bill  Darkin,  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  got  through  his  money  in  London,  and  remembenng  what  I 
had  often  told  him — ^for,  at  first,  i  neyer  thought  I  should  be  in  England 
again  myself,  and  in  those  long  days  we  used  to  tell  the  same  storiss  over 
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and  over  again — no  doubt  he  came  down  here  to  try  and  get  something 
out  of  old  Pigott  for  himself.  But,  holloa !  is  that  five  o'clock  ?  Then  I 
must  say  good-by,  for  I  have  to  meet  the  mail  at  Ilbury,  and  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  too  late." 

*^  Oh,  no  f  said  Danell,  looking  at  the  diminutive  bundle,  **  you  are 
right  not  to  be  too  late,  or  they  mightn't  have  room  for  your  luggage. 
But,  Mr.  Brown,  bring  me  a  quart  of  my  mixture.  We  must  drink  to 
another  meeting.  So  it  was  Bill  Darkin  that  died,  and  you  are  Dick 
Simmons  ?  Your  good  health,  Mr.  Simmons  :  we  may  likely  help  each 
other.  My  name's  Jim  Darrell,  the  boy  what  cares  for  nobody;  and  you 
may  always  hear  of  me  at  the  Hunter's  Lodge." 

Simmons  pledged  him,  paid  his  own  small  reckoning,  and  departed. 

'<  Now  that  chap,  to  look  at  him,"  soliloquised  Darrell,  <*  might  pass 
for  a  lawyer's  clerk,  a  broken-down  dancing-master,  a  butler  who  had 
been  kicked  out  of  his  last  place,  or  a  strolling  player.  But  what  was  it 
he  said  ? — '  To  try  and  get  something  out  of  old  Pigott  for  himself.'  I 
say,  Mr.  Brown,  by  putting  this  and  that  together,  I  tbink  I  could  get 
something  out  oi  young  Pigott  for  myself." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  Jim,"  said  the  landlord,  «  that  a  fine,  strong 
young  fellow  like  you  should  give  himself  up  to  poaching  and  contriving 
and  such  like,  and  never  know  what  day  he  may  he  caught  up,  when  he 
might  easily  get  his  living  in  an  honest  and  respectable  way." 

"  Why  I  can't  say  as  to  that :  but  don't  you  see,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied 
Darrell,   "  to  get  my  living  in  what  you  call  an  honest  and  respectable 
way,  I  should  hare  to  work  for  somehody,  and  that's  what  I  don't  like. 
I  like  to  be  what  they  call  the  voters  at  Stoke  election— free  and  inde- 
pendent.    It's  true  that  some  days  1  don't  know  where  to  get  a  dinner ; 
but  what  does  that  signify?    Better  luck  the  next.     As  to  poaching,  1 
can't  see  much  harm  in  it ;  and  when  I  do  anything  worse,  I  suppose 
the  devil  puts  me  up  to  it :  he's  a  cunning  chap,  and  puts  folks  up  to 
many  things  as  they  shouldn't  do.     He'll  perhaps  he  at  you  some  day, 
Mr.  Brown.     But  I  must  be  oflf.     If  I  have  only  luck  down  yonder  to- 
night,  I  shall  not  want  for  a  dinner,  and  a  drink  too,  rither  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day."    And  pouring  forth  part  of  his  favourite  moral  ditty — . 

'*  I  sold  it  for  five  shillings,  my  boys. 
But  I  did  not  tell  you  where. 
And  it's  my  ddight  on  a  shiny  night. 
In  this  season,  of  the  year'— 

he  moved  with  rapid  atridea  in  the  direction  of  Deadman'a  ¥oo\« 
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Blithe  as  birds  in  the  summer  weather, 

Laaghing  and  singing  altogether. 

May  and  Laora^  smd  little  Jeannette, 

Maiian  and  MiUv,  and  sweet  Lisette, 

Now  in  the  sunshine,  now  in  shadow, 

Eambled  through  glen,  and  wood,  and  meadow; 

Now  by  the  river,  with  eager  hands 

Tiftnding  the  lilies  with  hazel  wands — 

The  floating  lilies,  golden  and  white, 

lliat  basked  in  the  June  day's  warmth  and  light. 

They  bound  their  stems  with  the  long  gieen  rushes 

That  grew  round  the  roots  of  the  alder  bushes ; 

With  river  grasses,  long  drooping  plumes. 

With  hedgc^w  roses,  and  meadow  blooms 

Thev  wreathed  their  hats,  and  looped  their  tresses. 

Ana  draped  the  skirts  of  their  flowing  dresses. 

And  joyed  in  the  fair  and  glorious  day. 

Thoughtless  and  lovely,  and  bright  and  gay. 

But  Ahce  alone 

On  a  grey  mossed  stone 
Sat  watching  the  stream  flow  on  its  way. 

May  had  a  shape  of  fairy  lightness, 

Laura's  black  eyes  were  of  diamond  brightness; 

And  little  Jeannette  had  curls  of  jet. 

That  ever  e8Ci^>ed  from  her  silken  net ; 

Marion  was  nymph-like,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

With  ^Id-threaded  masses  of  soft  brown  hair. 

And  lips  of  crimson,  and  small  light  feet 

That  seemed  to  keep  time  to  her  glad  heart's  beat; 

Milly  liad  cheeks  that  grew  pale  or  flushed. 

As  grief  or  joy  on  her  spirit  rushed ; 

Ana  sweet  Lisette  was  a  darling  and  pet, 

Whose  face  once  seen  you  ooula  never  forget ; 

But  Alice  was  flower  and  aueen  of  all. 

Her  low  rieh  voice  had  a  plaintive  fall. 

And  her  eves  looked  forth  with  a  steady  light. 

Gentle  ana  loving,  more  clear  than  bright. 

From  drooping  lashes,  as  dark  and  long 

As  e'er  were  £uded  in  poet's  song; 

Her  broad  arched  brow  was  smooth  and  fair. 

Set  in  the  folds  of  her  braided  hair ; 

But  over  that  brow  a  shadow  lay. 

As  she  watched  the  light  of  the  fading  day 

Pass  and  die. 

Prom  the  stream  and  sky. 
And  twilight  steal  onward,  dim  and  grey. 

Wearr,  yet  joyous,  along  the  path 

Which  led  from  the  coppice  across  the  rath. 

Linked  together,  far  sweeter  flowers 

Than  those  they  had  culled  from  the  banks  and  bowers, 

May  and  Laura,  and  little  Jeannette,  . 

Marion  and  Milly,  and  sweet  Lisette, 
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Wandered  down  to  the  mossr  stone 
Where  Alice  sat  thinking,  all  alone. 
"  Alice,  arise !  now  hie  we  home. 
The  sun  is  set,  and  the  shadows  come ; 
The  daisies  are  shut,  and  the  bindweed  bells 
Lie  shrhrelled  and  closed  in  their  leafy  cells ; 
The  owls  are  hooting,  the  rooks  are  still. 
The  moon  is  rising  behind  the  hill; 
The  dew  is  falling,  the  night-breeze  sighs,  • 
Alioe,  thou  dreamer,  arise !  arise !" 

But  she  said  with  a  siffh,  **  My  sisters  sweet. 
The  daisies  may  close  beneath  my  feet. 
The  birds  of  the  air  may  come  and  go. 
The  night-winds  around  me  whisper  low. 
Yet  leave  me,  and  ^, — I  wait  for  one. 
Whose  oominff  I  fam  would  jpreet  alone. 
Ye  call  me  a  dreamer — ah,  bitter  truth ! 
Dreams  have  cankered  my  bloom  of  youth. 
Dreams  of  horror  have  filled  the  night. 
And  I  have  ])rayed  for  the  morning  light ; — 
But  all  in  vain,  for  the  peace  I  sought 
Were  the  weary  hours  tne  sunshine  brought; 
The  anguish  in  sleep  and  darkness  bom, 
Fled  not  when  rose  the  glorious  mom. 
One  night  in  a  troubled  sleep  I  dreamed. 
And  clear  and  vivid  the  vision  seemed : 
I  saw  an  ocean  where  great  ships  lay, 
And  the  bristling  huUs  flashed  oack  each  ray 
Of  the  bright  hot  sun,  and  wide  unfurled 
Floated  the  flags  of  half  the  world. 

"I  stood  alone,  on  a  strange  wild  shore. 
Where  the  waves  broke  aye  with  a  sullen  roar; 
Dark  barren  hills  rose  high  and  wild 
To  the  clear  blue  heaven  that  o'er  them  smiled; 
Tents  filled  the  valleys,  and  all  around' 
Bose  low  brown  heaps,  like  a  burial-ground; 
But  countless  were  the  grave-mounds  there, 
Bough  and  rugged,  and  dry  and  bare ; 
Yet  terrible  things  lay  on  the  sand, 
And  fire-cleft  smoke  was  o'er  the  land. 

"  The  thundering  roar  of  cannon  broke 
Never  hushed,  tnrough  that  wavering  smoke, 
And  darkest  the  heavy  war-cloud  lowered 
Over  a  city  walled  and  towered. 
And  a  mighty  army  below  and  without 
Those  granite  forts  were  camped  about. 
Oh,  sisters !  never  heard  ear  oefore 
Such  cries  as  the  wind  that  long  day  bore. 
The  night  came  on  ere  the  fight  was  done — 
I  knew  not,  asked  not,  who  lost  or  won— 
And  the  moon  arose  sdl  crimson  red 
As  I  wandered  on  through  the  hosts  of  dead. 

"  Happy  were  they,  for  their  pangs  were  o'er — 
The  senseless  corses  could  feel  no  more— 
.  But  the  wounded  and  dying  writhed  in  pain, 
Calling  for  succour  and  aid  in  vain. 
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Eed  shone  the  moon,  and  with  straining  sight 
I  tamed  each  dead  face  to  the  li^t : 
I  saw  grey  warriors  stem  and  gnm. 
Youth  and  numhood,  but  saw  not  him. 

"  Tet  onward  still,  through  the  straggling  balls, 

I  came  to  a  trench  beneath  the  walls,  * 

And  down  in  its  depths  I  saw  him  lie. 

The  film  of  death  on  that  dark  proud  eye. 

His  white  teeth  clenched,  and  his  brave  heart  cold« 

And  his  sword  grasped  fast  in  his  stiff'ning  hold. 

I  cried  aloud,  and  my  anguish  broke 

The  trance  of  horror,  and  I  awoke. 

"  All  day  I  strove  with  a  ceaseless  strife 
To  bind  my  thoughts  to  the  things  of  life. 
But  blood  stained  the  p<^  I  would  have  read: 
Ever  before  me  lay  the  dead. 
Oh!  Marian!  Marian!  if  such  things  be, 
This  night  shall  his  spirit  meet  with  me. 
Come  near.    Last  night,  ere  the  moon  rose  high- 
Low  drifting  clouds  swept  o'er  the  sky— - 
I  saw  him.    Nay,  Marian !  if  life  be  mine. 
If  ever  my  gaze  or  clasp  met  thine, 
So  surely  is  this  no  fantasy. 
So  surely  the  dead  came  back  for  me." 

Few  were  the  days  that  fled  since  then 
Ere  triumph  beat  high  in  the  hearts  of  men ; ' 
Bells  were  ringing,  and  gladness  reined 
For  a  battle  fought  and  a  victory  gamed. 
And  the  cries  ofthe  mourners  who  wailed  their  dead 
Were  lost  in  the  cheers  which  glory  led. 
One,  with  a  pale  cheek  turned  away 
From  the  list  of  the  brave  bold  bands  that  lay 
On  the  red  field  by  their  prowess  won 
Under  the  hot  Crimean  sun, 
For  hU  was  there ;  and  though  dreams  might  show 
And  visions  foretel  this  bitter  woe, 
Tet  could  she  not  scan  the  line  which  told 
'   That  the  heart  which  had  loved  her  was  still  and  cold. 
Oh  bride  unwedded !  oh  constant  heart ! 
Not  death  himself  can  thy  firm  faith  part 
From  him  with  whose  lot  thine  own  was  cast — 
Thy  first  love,  he  shall  be  thy  last. 

Grave  and  still  in  the  autumn  weather. 

Slowly,  sadly,  altogether. 

The  bght  of  form  and  the  radiant  eyed 

Uoamed  along  bv  the  river  side. 

And  Alice  was  there  amon^  them  stiU — 

Ah !  rarely  doth  sorrow  swiftly  kill— 

She  sheds  no  tears  which  man  can  see. 

She  seeketh  no  human  sympathy. 

But  He  who  can  read  the  heart  doth  know, 

And  pity  her  deep  and  voiceless  woe : 

He  will  not  burden  His  own  with  care 

Greater  than  He  gives  strength  to  bear. 
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V. — ViLLEMAIN. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  academical  lecturer  has  the  power,  supposing 
him  to  have  the  will,  to  rouse  his  auditory  to  enthusiasm,  so  as  to  be  ''run 
after"  by  excited  students  as  a  lion  of  the  day.  Your  popular  lecturers 
at  literary  Athenieums  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  are  of  quite  another 
class ;  generically  speaking — ^and  passing  over  specific  exceptions,  in  the 
case  of  a  dilettanti  millionnaire  or  a  benignant  aud  bookish  peer — ^they 
are  men  who  live  to  please,  and  must  please  to  live.  If  they  become  in 
the  least  too  didactic,  the  committee  beg  to  decline  their  services  at  the 
ensuin?  course.  The  academical  lecturer  must  be  didactic,  or  nothing ; 
he  is  were  to  teach ;  and  thrice  happy  man  is  his  dole  if  those  who  come 
to  be  taught  come  with  interest,  come  with  eagerness,  come  in  throngs, 
and  before  the  time.  Such  happiness  it  was  M.  Yillemain's  fortune  to 
realise.  The  excitement  of  a  full  lecture-room  at  Cambridge,  to  hear 
Adam  Sedgewick  preach  extempore  on  antediluvian  relics,  and  follow  his 
lusty  strides  over  the  pre- Adamite  earth,  back,  and  still  back,  until  he 
seems  bordering  on  Chaos  and  old  Night — or  of  one  at  Edinburgh,  in 
days  bygone,  dies  borealeSj  to  hear  John  Wilson  evoke  a  soul  firom 
beneath  the  ribs  of  that  death  the  antic,  metaphysics, — those  who  have 
''  assisted"  at  these  displays,  will  have  a  better  notion  of  the  liaison  be- 
tween Villemain  and  his  audience,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  than  can 
be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  type  of  university  lecture-rooms,  where  a 
Ilegius  professor  drowsily  addresses  a  very  select  circle,  in  number 
possibly  verging  on  its  teens,  quite  improbably  out  of  them.  M. 
Villemain's  course  on  French  literature  and  the  Middle  Ages,  has  long 
been  accepted  in  our  own  land,  as  evincing  a  much  wider  and  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  our  own  writers,  than  is  usually  to  be  found 
among  the  best-informed  Frenchmen :  his  criticism,  said  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  of  Guizot's  Gibbon,  is  of  a  high  and  generous,  as  well  as 
extremely  candid  tone — ^his  style,  on  the  whole,  singularly  pure  and 
attractive.  Another  critic,  in  the  same  Review,  has  called  him,  on  this 
last  account,  the  French  Addison.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  his 
lectures  bear  marks  of  haste,  and  of  that  occasional  sacrifice  of  taste  to 
brilliancy,  inseparable,  perhaps,  from  popular  addresses  orally  delivered.* 
The  Cours  de  lAUercUure  Frangaise  has  been  described  as,  virtually,  a 
course  of  European  literature  at  large,  embracing  every  progressive 
movement  of  mind  and  genius  in  modem  civilisation,  during  the  two  im- 
portant epochs  whose  literary  history  it  contains:  the  middle  ages,  a 
season  of  renaissance  and  development ;  and  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
Reason  of  universal  analysis,  exegesis,  and  restless  progress ;  comprising 
together  an  immense  subject,  which  includes,  within  five  centuries,  the 
real  annals  of  the  human  race,  moral  and  intellectual,  from  Dante  to 
Joseph  de  Maistre— from  the  inspired  bard  who  opened  the  gates  of  hell 
before  the  scared  eyes  of  the  imagination,  to  the  philosopher  who  shut 

*  See  Quarterly  Bev.,  L.,  286. 
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ihem  on  the  hopes  of  man.  In  this  work,  says  Augustin  Thierry,  *^  we 
find,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  alliance  of  critidsm  with  history^  of  the 
painting  of  manners  with  the  appreciation  of  ideas,  of  the  character  of 
men  with  the  character  of  their  writings,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  writer  and  the  age,  one  on  the  other.  This  twofold  yiew,  reproduced 
in  a  multitude  of  forms  and  with  a  truly  wonderful  variety  of  obserya- 
tions,  exalts  literaiv  history  to  the  dignity  of  social  history,  and  makes  of 
it  a  new  science  of  which  M.  ViUemain  is  the  creator."  The  lecturer 
was  frequentiy  favoured  with  letters  pertinent  and  impertinent,  practical 
and  impracticable,  laudatory  and  objurgatory,  on  the  matter  and  manner 
of  his  addresses ;  and  the  substance  of  these  he  occasionally  communi- 
cated to  his  listeners.  For  example  :  ^'  I  am  told  in  a  letter,"  he  says, 
^'that  I  deal  too  much  in  judgments.  No,  genUemen;  I  doobt,  I  con- 
jecture, I  discuss ;  I  make  known  to  you  an  impression  which  you  adopts 
which  you  improve  upon;  but  I  do  not  judge.  There  are  in  these 
lectures,  not  so  much  ideas  ready-made,  as  the  germs  of  ideas."  How 
vital  a  germinating  power  they  possessed,  France  has  seen  in  their  un- 
mistakable influence  on  so  many  of  her  rising  litterateurs.  Apart,  too^ 
from  the  particular  direction  tiie  Professor  gave  to  the  bent  of  his  disciples' 
studies,  the  indtements  to  pursue  this  line,  the  cautions  against  following 
that, — there  was  a  large  and  lasting  efiPect  produced  by  the  mere  «i- 
thusiasm  of  his  love  of  Tetters — a  wholesome  contagion  {sU  venia  verba) 
imparted  by  the  glow,  tiie  ardour  of  his  devotion  to  study.  They  could 
not  but  catch  something  of  the  zeal  which  inspired  their  master — justify- 
ing his  ability  to  sympathise  to  the  full  with  even  the  pedant  Wagner^i 
raptures,  in  journeying 

^from  book  to  book,  from  page  to  page ; 

Then  winter  nights  grow  cheerftu  ;  keen  delight 
Warms  every  limb ;  and  ah  I  when  we  nnrol 
Some  old  and  precious  parchment,  at  the  si^t 
Ail  heaven  itself  descends  upon  the  soul.* 

He  dwells  lovingly  on  Fontenelle's  description  of  his  delightful  days 
and  nights  of  study,  avec  quelques  jeunes  compatrioteSy  in  a  petite 
maison  of  the  faubourg  St.  Jacques.  ''  Who,"  he  exclaims,  '^  who  is 
not  touched,  gentiemen,  by  this  souvenir  f  and,  among  those  who  hear 
me,  are  there  not  many  whose  lamp  may  be  seen  of  an  evening,  in  this 
same  quartier  St  Jacques, — ^the  lamp  which  lights  their  laborious 
watches  of  the  night,  and  tiieir  conferences  in  study,  to  which  we  shall 
some  day  owe  men  of  renown,  a  Bichat,  a  Dupuytren,  a  Thierry  ?" 
He  glorifies  the  love  of  literature  for  itself  alone,  the  contemplation  of 
the  beautiful  in  art,  the  search  after  that  ideal  perfection  of  which  Plato 
wrote.  He  kindles  as  he  recals  the  revival  of  letters  in  modem  Italj — 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  Italian  imagination,  ^*  of  all  others  the 
hi^piest,"  preluding  by  study  the  immortal  inspiration  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  explained,  by  the  eloquent  lips  of  Politian,  with  a  warmth  that 
cannot  be  revived,  the  marvels  of  Homer's  genius,  and  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  the  grandeur  and  the  grace.  '^  Oh !"  he  cries — and  the  cry 
is  the  signal  for  applaudissements — '^  oh !   what  barbarians  we  are  in 

*  Goethe:  '< Faust." 
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eompariflon  with  them !"  And  yet  he  is  no  narrow  hookman ;  of  one 
idea,  and  many  hooks ;  no  unworldly  student,  indifierent  to  action  and 
life.  The  difference  of  tone  in  this  respect  hetween  his  oomnse  and  those 
of  a  ihousand-and-one  German  professors,  as  dead  now  as  their  lecttues 
were  in  life — and  is  not  that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mortality,  the  soper- 
laixve  degree  of  deadness,  if  deadness  admits  of  degrees  ? — b  most  real 
and  welcome. 

The  *^ Study"  of  Cromwell  has  had  many  English  readers,  whom 
Villemain's  version  of  the  **  tongue-saintly"  usurper  is  more  apt,  than 
Carlyle's,  or  D'Auhigne's,  to  incite  to  the  poet's  litany,  <'  Save  us  from 
Lord-Protectors  Puritan!"^  It  delineates  him  as  an  extraordinary  man 
who  performed  great  deeds  and  committed  great  crimes,  always  m  the 
name  of  the  Most  High ;  who  rested  the  lying  pretence  of  his  mission 
on  his  victories ;  who  &sted,  prayed,  wept  before  the  people ;  who  had 
for  ever  in  his  mouth  the  gospel  and  the  glory  of  England ;  who^  despot 
at  home,  with  republican  pride  lowered  tne  royal  pride  of  foreign 
thrones ;  an  impostor,  in  fact,  but  of  lofty  and  decisive  bearing, — ^a 
cheat,  with  all  the  appearance  of  sincere  and  entire  convictions, — ^the 
Mahomet  of  the  north, — a  genius  as  powerful  as  unequal,  mingling  all 
the  opposites  of  greatness  and  triviality,  of  energetic  reason  and  strange 
fantaJBy.  M.  Gmzot  allows  his  brother-prbfessor's  Histoire  de  CromweH 
to  be  less  complete,  less  learned,  and  less  exact  than  some  of  our  native 
productions  on  the  same  subject,  by  such  writers  as  Macdiarmid,  Brodie, 
Lingard,  Malcolm  Laing,  &c. ;  but  he  admires  in  it,  throughout,  a  quick 
and  keen  comprehension  of  the  opinions,  passions,  and  vicissitudes  of 
revolutions,  of  public  tendencies,  and  individual  character :  ''  the  histo- 
rian's reason  teaches  him  how  to  appreciate  all  situations,  all  ideas ;  his 
imagination  is  moved  by  all  real  and  deep  impressions  ;  his  impartiality, 
somewhat  too  sceptical  if  anything,  is  yet  more  animated  than  is  fre- 
quently even  the  passion  of  partisans ;  and  though  the  revolution  only 
appears  in  his  book  confined  within  the  narrow  frame  of  a  biography,  it 
is  clearer  and  more  lively  than  I  have  met  with  it  elsewhere."  We  in 
England,  however,  are  apt,  whether  we  profess  to  worship  Cromwell  or 
abcmiinate  him,  to  regard  him  jealously  as  national  property  ;  and,  like 
Johnson  in  the  case  of  Garrick,  as  to  abuse,  and  like  the  Scotch  in  the 
case  of  Bums,  as  to  panegyric,  we  resent  his  being  meddled  with  by 
any  one  but  ourselves. 

The  ''  Studies  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature"  discuss  Herodotus 
and  his  translators ;  Lucretius, — so  admired  in  France  not  only  by  the 
school  of  D'Holbadi  and  Diderot,  but  by  Moliere  (who  was,  however,  a 
disciple  of  Gassendi),  by  Voltaire  (who  it  a  foe  to  religion  was  also  a  foe 
to  the  Mirabaud  materialists),  by  Fontanes,  and  others ;  Cicero,  of  whom 
Villemain  says,  that,  considered  m  the  variety  and  ensemble  of  his  writings, 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  first  writer  in  the  world — and  that  (the  critic  is  a 

*  ToDgue-saintly  Cromwell  in  his  stalwart  clutch 
Seizes  the  sceptre,  knocks  the  gilding  off^ 
And  makes  it  homely  as  a  grandam's  crutch: 
But  woe  to  the  malignants  if  they  scoff 
At  him  who  wields  it,  Oliver,  the  Man! 
Save  us  from  Lord-Protectors  Puritan  I 
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Frenchman)  although  the  suhlimest  and  most  original  creations  in  Um 
art  of  composition  belong  to  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  Cicero  is  perhaps  the 
roan  who  has  employed  the  most  of  science  and  genius  in  the  uae  of 
language,  and  who  has  introduced  the  most  beauties  and  left  the  fewest 
faults,  in  the  habitual  perfection  of  his  eloquence  and  his  style;  the 
Emperor  Tiberius ;  Plutarch,  that  Montaigne  of  the  Greeks,  as  Thomas 
called  him,  and  whose  influence  left  so  lively  an  impression  on  the  genius 
not  only  of  Montaigpae,  but  of  Shakspeare,  of  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau; 
the  decline  of  Roman  literature  under  the  empire — with  pasdng  notices 
of  Seneca,  and  PHny,  and  Statins ;  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  Greek 
romances — comprising  notes  on  the  pompous  puerilities  of  Phiiostratos 
in  his  life  of  Apollonius,  that  "  Cyropsedia  of  illuminism," — ^the  ^^  The- 
agenes  and  Charidea'*  of  Heliodorus,*  which  the  enamoured  Racine 
learnt  by  heart,  they  say,  after  a  first  copy  of  it  which  he  was  caught 
reading,  and  a  second,  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire ;  the  ^'  Leucippe 
and  Clitophon"  of  Achilles  Tatius,  marked  by  a  piquant  Yariety  of 
adventures,  a  rapid  succession  of  events,  a  character  of  nature  in  the 
supematund  parts,  and  a  style,  if  not  unaffected,  at  least  not  without 
iclat;  the  pretty  pastoral  ^'Daphnis  and  Chloe"  of  Longus,  naive  in 
style,  ingeniously  concise,  altogether  a  little  masterpiece  in  clearness  and 
propriety  of  diction,  in  finesse  and  coquetry,  rather  than  grace  ;f  and 
other  less  able  fictions,  by  Eustathius,  &c.,  only  too  worthy  of  the 
wretched  Lower  Empire,  and  characterised  by  the  exhaustion  of  ideas, 
and  the  peculiar  intellectual  impoverishment  which  brand  that  historical 
era.  The  essay  on  Shakspeare  is  known  and  read  in  England,  though 
that  not  much ;  the  number  of  editions  it  has  enjoyed  in  France  speaks 
better  things  for  its  appreciation  there.  It  is  in  many  respects  generous 
and  just,  informed  by  a  genial  spirit  of  sympathy  if  not  loving  reverence, 
and  altogether  more  satisfactory  than  the  accompanying  critiques  on 
Milton  and  some  later  English  poets. 

The  "  Studies  of  Modem  History"  are  instructive  in  matter,  and  in 
manner  lively  and  engaging,  never  flippant  or  frothy. .  The  story  of 
Lascaris  is  perhaps  a  failure — ^its  aim  and  pretensions  considered ;  but 
the  histories!  essay  on  the  Greeks  since  the  Moslem  conquest  is  a  vigorous 
sketch,  on  a  subject  that  has  ever  kindled  the  writer's  heart  with  no 
artificial  heat ;  and  the  Life  of  good  old  Chancellor  L'Hopital  is  a  suc- 
cinct memoir  of  that  wise  and  patriotic  veteran — whose  policy  had  been 
one  protracted  effort  to  ward  off  the  threatened  approach  of  a  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's-day,  and  who  lived  to  see,  with  dimmed  but  distraught  eye^ 

*  *<Heliodoni8,"  says  M.  Yillemain,  <*i8  not  a  Walter  Scott;  yet  his  book  must 
for  ever  be  regarded  as  a  precious,  I  will  even  say  respectable,  monument, — as 
being  the  oldest  source  of  that  art  of  romance- writing,  which  has  provided  so 
iimch  amusement  for  our  modem  Europe." — Etsai  sur  les  Romans  Grecs, 

f  On  the  subject  of  this  "  pretty  pastoral**  by  Longus, — about  whose  date^ 
history,  and  even  entity,  there  are,  by-the-by,  as  many  doubts  and  conjectures  as 
about  Homer  himself— M.  ViUemain  observes:  '<  There  is  in  this  picture  of  a  love 
which  is  unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  in  this  early  ignorance  of  the  heart  and 
the  senses,  an  infinite  charm,  often  depicted,  and  always  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  the  charm  we  find  in  Gessner^s  *  First  Navigator,'  in  the  scenes  in 
Shakspeare  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  in  <  Paul 
and  Virginia;'  for  we  will  not  speak  of  the  tale  where  Marmontel  spoils  the  native 
grace  of  the  subject  by  stupid  indecency  and  learned  trifling."— /Mi 
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the  horrors  of  that  day ;  and  went  down  to  his  grave,  a  few  months 
after,  a  broken  battered  bankrupt  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

The  real  aim  of  the  Souvenirs  Contemporatns,  it  has  been  said,  is  to 
paint  France  as  she  was  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between 
1810  and  1830,  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice,  and,  whilst  exhibiting 
the  apparent  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  its  marble  columns  and  ma- 
jestic porticos,  to  direct  attention  to  the  ''  worm  which,  all  the  while,  is 
silently  gnawing  at  the  beams  and  rafters,  and  whose  labour  is  that  of 
inevitable  destruction.'*  The  work  is  heavier,  and  less  stored  with  matter 
novel  or  interesting,  than  most  who  caught  at  the  announcement  of  it 
would  have  supposed ;  but  at  least  it  is  free  from  the  flash  and  froth  and 
flutter  of  so  many  contemporary  Memoirs.  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  his 
relations  to  the  Emperor,  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  first  volume* — the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  Napoleon  being  traced  out  and  illustrated  with  all  sober 
sadness,  and  we  watch,  not  without  moody  sympathy,  how 


—  vast  confusion  waits 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast^ 
'''  le  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp.j 


& 


Glimpses  we  have,  now  and  then,  of  other  actors  on  the  stage  to  which 
these  Souvenirs  revert.  Dumouriez  :  eminent  in  his  military,  uncertain 
in  his  political,  character, — a  man  who  seemed  to  put  up  his  opinions  to 
auction,  to  find  who  would  put  most  faith  in  his  plans  and  supply  the 
speediest  employment  for  his  sword :  of  superior  military  skill,  but  a 
subaltern  at  heart,  mobile  from  want  of  principles,  notwithstanding  the 
firmness  of  his  mind,  already — while  De  Narbonne  was  minister  of 
war — already  Girondin  by  calculation,  ready  to  turn  Jacobin  within  a 
month,  and  6migr6  Royalist  within  a  year.  The  Due  de  Broglie: 
admired  by  De  Narbonne  for  his  lofty  mind,  his  early  acquired  and 
widely  ramified  knowledge,  his  persistent  study  of  public  right,  his  lively 
feeling,  his  accurate  conceptions  of  freedom  consonant  with  law — the 
latter,  ,M.  Villemain  sadly  remarks,  as  rare  and  novel  in  those  days  as 
they  seem  to  be  forgotten  in  these.  The  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  too  :  an 
honoured  name  in  French  literature,  whose  intellect  was  as  calm  as  it 
was  broad,  a  true  sage  taking  part  in  the  revolutions  of  his  time,  without 
losing  thereby  a  principle  or  a  friend.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  :  accom- 
plished in  court  and  camp,  renowned  for  his  airy  graces  and  his  solid  ac- 
quirements, a  kind  of  Chevalier  de  Grammont,  though  more  honest  and 
capable  of  great  deeds  than  Hamilton's  hero, — ^the  esteemed  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  favourite  of  Catherine  11. — type  of  the  society  of  the  past, 
fit  to  charm  the  wits  of  a  later  generation.  Caulaincourt :  bound  by 
ties  so  strong  to  his  imperial  and  imperious  master — ^an  enlightened  man, 
however,  loyal,  generous,  sincere  even  to  a  degree  of  offence  in  the  free 
vivacity  of  his  language,  and  on  such  occasions  rather  tolerated  than 
listened  to.  Duroc:  as  sincere  and  straightforward  as  Caulaincourt, 
but  more  gentle  and  temperate, — the  Emperor's  friend,  if  the  term  may 
be  applied  to  a  relation  of  so  much  reverence  and  humble  devotion  on 

*  A  compendious  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  at  the  time  of 
publication.    See  New  Monthly^  Feb.,  1854. 
t  King  John.    Act  lY. 
Dee. — yoim  ot.  no.  CCGOXX.  2  h 
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one  alde^  and  bo  much  pride  and  pomp  of  power  on  the  other.  S^a«* 
tiani :  a  follower  in  Napoleon's  tnok,  an  admiier  of  hk  geniaS)  a  sldl- 
ful  and  moeessfdl  agent  of  his  poliej  on  the  Bosphems  in  1809,  long 
£uth£dl  to  his  cause,  but  more  fiiithful  to  the  eause  of  Fnnee,  as  he 
showed  by  has  firm  and  judicious  determination  in  the  Chambre  Uedioe 
of  the  Hundred  Days, — almost  infallible  in  the  sagaeity  of  good  sense 
— imperturfaably  calm — highly  cultivated—- one  of  thoae  rare  minde  which 
can  paBS  from  the  action  of  war  to  that  <^  peaee  and  le^al  feeecbm, 
&om  the  staff  of  a  conqueror  to  the  committees  of  a  legislative  chandbv 
and  the  councils  of  a  constitutional  king,  witliout  losing  by  the  transit, 
rather  indeed  gaining  by  the  development  of  new  capacities^  ever  marked 
by  superiority  of  reason,  and  a  statesmanlike  halut  of  thought.  Tha« 
is  also  a  sketch  of  General  Foy,  whom,  among  French  orators,  Mr. 
Croker  makes  the  representative  of  the  anti-monarchical,  uti'^unsto* 
cratical,  anti-legitimist  tendencies  of  France ;  attributing  in  part  his 
success  in  the  tribune  to  the  same  popular  feeling  which  distinguished 
Beranger  among  poets  and  Pftul  Louis  Courier  among  pampUeteers: 
Foy  would  spring  impulsively  from  his  seat,  and  scale  the  tribune,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  M.  de  Cormenin  (^<  Timon*'),  as  if  he  was 
advancing  to  victory — ^when  there,  "flinging  fordi  hn  words  with  a 
haughty  air,  like  Conde  flinging  his  bftton  of  command  over  the  redoubts 
of  the  enemy."*  There  is  al«>  a  paper  devoted  to  M.  de  Felets  and 
some  of  the  Saloru  of  his  time — ^including,  of  course^  an  account  of  the 
Journal  des  DfhatSj  sometimes  hiding  itself  from  ministerial  vengeance 
under  the  abstract  severity  of  a  certain  logic  as  much  proeeribed  as 
Ideologie  itself,  sometimes  taking  the  piquant  form  of  a  sort  of  Vokaiiian 
polemics,  which  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  toleration,  but  eventoally 
became  obnoxioos  too  :  a  joumid  in  which  were  indirectly  defended  more 
than  one  victim  or  adversary  of  the  Ejnperor ;  in  which  glory  under  a 
cloud  was  still  glorified, — Delille,  for  instance,  i^ose  inflexible  silence  so 
annoyed  VersaOles,  being  constantly  praised  in  its  columns,  andfi^nent 
homage  paid  to  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand,  that  other  rebel  against  a 
dominion  by  wfaseh  he  had  once  been  pressingly  wooed  and  aU  hot  won. 
In  the  Sakm  scenes  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Lamartine,  in  his  Uffatian  and 
JSarmonie  days,  reading  his  newest  lyric  before  a  hundred  listeners — 
beautiful  women,  sage  critics,  eager  statesmen,  old  soldiers,  caustic  phi- 
losophers :  here,  in  &e  interval  of  congratulations  to  this  deputy  on  last 
night's  speech,  or  suggestions  to  that  on  this  morning's  motion,  the 
young  poetf  is  seen  staoiding,  a  ooospieuous  form,  his  head  gnus^fblly 

*  <*  For  myselfy"  adds  Timon,  "  let  who  will  blame  my  taste,  I  prefer  these  rude 
Boldiers,  who  unsheath  their  sabres  and  march  right  upon  you,  to  your  soft  rheto- 
riciane  who  assassinate  you  with  pins." — Etuda  mar  les  OrtOaars  Parlsmmdairea. 

f  Very  different  waa  the  sort  of  reception  vouchsafed  to  '*the  young  poet,"  at 
his  glittering  dawn,  in  this  country,  at  the  hands  at  least  of  the  ardi-oracle  of 
criticism,  the  Edinourgh  Review.  "  There  has  appeared  within  the  last  year," 
quoth  that  blae-and-yellow  complezioned  cruelty,  *'a  little  work  entitled  '  Mu- 
tations Foetiques,'  which  has  been  profusely  laudied  in  certain  circles,  but  which 
appears  to  us  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  through  the  ancien  r6jime  of 
the  French  Parnassus,  and  transplant  the  wild  and  irregular  graces  of  En^iih 
poetry  into  the  trim  parterre  of  the  Gallic  Muse.  What  this  author's  notions  of 
sublimity  are,  may  be  collected  fh>m  the  first  stanza  of  one  of  his  *  Menta- 
tions :' 
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boni,  as  he  nada  in  a  melodious  voice  thalrno  debate  has  Mfcherto  stcaiBed 
aiiid  wearied,  those  rezses  on  Le  Dattie,  L' Isolemeniy,  Le  Lac,  the  fint- 
froits  o£  his  genius^  songs,  M.  Villemain  says,  vhkh  no  ear  had  heazd  be- 
fore^ ftod  which  the  Fr^ichlangiuune  will  never  let  die.  General  Foy  ia  seen 
pzessing  the  poet's  hands,  ^ile  he  enthusiastically  appJauds  the  lyrics, 
and  piHbdicts  that  he  will  one  day  be  the  hoaonr  of  the  Tribme^  and 
"Beagaaua,  Constant  expresses  hds  admiimtion  in  &  cahner  styley  not  wid>- 
out  an  air  oi  sober  irony,--Htomparing  this  new  vein  of  poetey  to 
Schiller's  fagitive  lyries — ^whereupon  the  ladies  present,  who  ooly  know 
Schiller  throogh  this  same  Benjamin's  sorry  translation,  call  the  pai^^lUI 
one  of  exuberant  flattery  towards  the  German  banL 

Of  the  second  volume  of  the  Souvemrsy  three  thousand  copies  wn  said 
to  have  been  sold  in  two  days.  In  England  it  has  bisen  hailed  as  exhi- 
biting a  wonderful  mixture  of  deep  reflection,  shavp  irony,  and  sadness 
rising  into  the  highest  eloquence  of  expression.  In  France,  ''  it  bosst 
like  a  sort  of  intellectual  thnnderclap  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  somnoienee 
of  the  Press,  if  not  of  public  opinion  in  Paris.*'  So  writes  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  wkaeh  is  further  reminded  by  this  ^^  sensation,"  of  the  vogue  of 
certain  political  pamphlets  of  Chateaubriand  during  the  troubled  times  of 
the  Restoration ;  recognising  in  Villemain's  Reminiscenoes  the  same  fire, 
with  equal  bitterness,  and  more  genuine  apriL  Incomplete  and  episodical 
as  may  be  the  character  of  these  Reminiscences,  the  author  naA  not 
relied  without  reason  on  theb  securing  a  cordial  reception, — convinced 
th&t  it  is  something  to  know  the  truth  even  in  jGragments,  and.  that  during 
liie  half  century  past  the  world  has  seen  such  mighty  spectacles,  aad  had 
sneh  deep  lessons  of  instruction,  as  cannot  be  gprasped  at  once  in  all  their 
length  and  breadth,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it  is  useful  to  select  pas- 
sages of  an  interest  vahd  for  all  times,  and  specially  useful  for  these. 

The  style  of  his  later  works  is  somewhat  less  animated  and  varied  than 
of  old  ;  pure,  indeed,  correct,  and  impressive,  but  occasionally  sober  to  a 
degree  of  sad-eoloured  sobriety,  and  lacking  spirit  and  reliel  In  his 
finest  moods,  his  style  is  perhaps  one  of  the  safest  models  in  French 
classics  that  can  be  proposed  for  study  or  imitation.     It  is- &  well*bodied, 

"  ^Lonque  da  Cr&teur  la  parole  ffeonde, 
Dans  nne  heure  fatale,  eut  enfant^  lemonde 

Des  germei  du  Chaos, 
De  son  oeuvTe  imparfaite  11  d^touma  sa  face^ 
Et  d'un  pied  d^daigneux  le  laofsnt  dans  Tespace, 

Bentra  dans  son  repos. 
Va,  dit-il,'  &c.,  &c. 

**  Which  may  be  thus  not  unfairly  translated  : 

"  *  When  the  Deity  saw  what  a  world  he  had  framed 
From  the  dolness  of  Chaos,  surprised  and  ashamed 

He  tnnfd  from  his  work  with  disdain; 
Then  gave  it  a  kick,  to  complete  its  disgrace. 
Which  sent  it  off,  spinning  through  infinite  space. 

And  retnm'd  to  his  slumbers  again ; 
Saying,  "  Go  and  be,"  &e.,  &c/  " 

Edinbubgh  BEvmw,  November,  1820. 

There  is  no  resisting  the  wicked  wit  of  this  paraphrastic  parody.  Surely  the 
reviewer  is  self-betrayed,  in  the  composite  forces  and  conspiring  force  of  mirth, 
malice,  and  metre,  as  the  '<  Fudge  Family^-man,  Tom  Moore. 

2h2 
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fine-flavoured  style  ;  lively  without  levity,  often  concise  but  not  elUptical, 
and  ornate  but  not  florid.  If  his  similes  are  sparse,  thev  are  significant. 
Speaking  of  Chateaubriand's  care  not  to  make  himself  too  cheap  by 
familiarising  the  salons  with  his  presence^  he  refers  to  what  natoraf  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  eagles — that  these  royal  birds  have  their  nests  at  great 
distances  from  eachother,  each,  it  would  seem,  requiring  avast  space  &ee 
for  purposes  of  prey  :  so  with  Chateaubriand,  who,  hovering  aloft  above 
the  world  of  common  men,  found  more  to  his  taste  the  numerous  holo- 
causts required  by  his  self-love,  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  solitary  state, 
than  that  sodal  condition  which  involves  comparison  and  perhaps  collision 
with  contemporaiT  merit.  The  poetry  of  Lucan,  as  a  mcNiley  ci  the  lofty 
and  the  turgid,  of  inflated  beaut^r  and  revolting  imagery,  b  compared  to 
the  palace  of  marble  and  gold,  which  Nero  built  on  the  ashes  of  Rome. 
The  later  Greek  romances,  from  which  all  livine  colour  has  disappeared, 
and  all  distinctive  features  been  e£Faced,  are  saidto  resemble  the  last  faint 
engraving  struck  off  firom  a  used-up  plate.  Ducis,  and  his  fellows,  or  fol- 
lowers, in  the  task  of  adjusting  the  shape  of  William  Shakspeare  to  the 
Procustes'  bed  of  Gallican  taste,  are  warned  that  the  Englishman's  ^^  ter- 
rible action,  his  broad  development  of  passion,  are  not  to  be  pent  up  within 
the  limits"  of  French  rigles :  so  cabin'd,  crib'd,  confined,  he  no  longer 
retains  his  spirit  of  audacious  daring — ^'  his  head  is  tied  down  with  the 
numberless  threads  of  Gulliver."  M.  Villemain  therefore  counsels  his 
countrymen — ''  Wrap  not  this  giant  in  swathing-dothes ;  leave  him  to 
bound  at  will,  in  wild  impetuous  unconstraint.  Beware  of  cutting  and 
hacking  this  forest  tree,  sprouting  out  in  wanton  strength,  and  of  lopping 
its  dense  dark  branches,  for  the  sake  of  squaring  its  bared  trunk  to  the 
uniform  model  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles."  The  superabounding  rich- 
ness of  Thomson's  descriptive  poetry  is  said  to  resemble  the  purity  of 
Virgil's,  much  as  those  Indian  statues,  on  which  the  artist  has  conferred 
a  multiplicity  of  arms,  to  symbolise  power,  resemble  a  Greek  statue, 
graceful  andj  life-like,  expressing  strength  and  motion  by  the  attitude 
alone.  Metaphysics,  M.  Villemain  calls  '<  that  Penelope's  web,  which  is 
ever  being  woven  anew."  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  as  related  in  time  and 
mission  to  Rousseau,  he  calls  the  Elisha  on  whom  the  elder  seer's  mantle 
had  fallen.  Mirabeau  he  likens  to  Milton's  lion,*  in  the  first  debrauille- 
ment  of  chaos — ^half  lion,  half  mud  (fange\  scarce  able  to  detach  himself 
from  the  dirt  (boue)  which  encrusts  him,  even  while  already  he  is  making 
the  lion's  spring,  and  uttering  the  lion's  roar. 

But  to  conclude.  The  place  reserved  for  M.  Villemain  in  the  history 
of  French  literature  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  judgpnent  of 
Gustavo  Planche,  who  assigns  to  him  at  the  present  time,  and  guarantees 
for  him,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  foremost  rank  in  criticism.  No  one, 
M.  Planche  asserts,  knows  better  how  to  put  animation  into  analysis. 
**  If  now  and  then  he  may  have  been  not  unjustly  charged  with  a  little 


-  Now  half  appeared 


The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

Hia  hinder  parts,  then  spriDga,  as  hroke  from  bonds. 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane. 

Pjlbadisb  Lost  :  Book  VIT. 
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timidity  in  the  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  he  has  compensated  for  it  by 
the  prodigious  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  good  taste  and 
good  sense.  Nourished  on  ancient  literature,  he  has  seen  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  horizon  of  his  thought  by  the  assiduous  study  of  modem 
letters ;  he  has  multiplied  the  points  of  comparison,  and,  with  wonderful 
art,  has  acquired  a  cosmopolitan  taste.  There  is  not  a  nation  of  Europe 
whose  genius  he  does  not  imderstand/'*  To  the  remark  that  his  is  a 
natural  gift,  M.  Planche  replies,  that  a  gift  it  is,  no  doubt,  but  one  that 
would  have  remained  barren  of  result,  bad  not  an  every-day  system  of 
labour  made  it  fruitful;  for  the  very  happiest  degree  of  intelligence  will 
not  of  itself  avail  to  penetrate  the  genras  of  surrounding  nations ;  for 
such  a  task  there  needs  wide  observation  and  prolonged  experience.  A 
special  excellence  also  attributed  to  M.  Yillemain  is  the  youthful  tone 
which  warms  his  researches  in  spite  of  their  erudition — erudition  too  fre- 
quently degrading  into  cold  curiosity,  and  becoming  a  simple  exercise  of 
the  memory :  whereas  with  him  erudition  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  not 
a  thing  to  be  displayed  but  a  thing  to  be  transformed,  by  reflection,  dis- 
section, revivification.  <^  Enlightened  by  a  study  of  the  greatest  models, 
when  he  sets  about  the  valuation  of  some  work  in  French  or  Italian, 
Spanish  or  English,  his  judgment  is  never  marked  by  passion  or  caprice, 
for  he  dwells  in  memory  on  the  immortal  types  whicn  must  g^de  him." 
''  His  intelligence,  never  relaxing  its  activity,  lends  itself  to  impressions 
from  all  sides.  He  is  as  open  to  emotion  as  if  he  had  not  to  pass  judg- 
ment, and  judges  without  partiality  as  if  he  could  fortify  himself  against 
emotion."'!'  Well  might  the  French  youth  of  the  last  generation  hail  in 
him  the  "  courageous  liberal,"  as  the  Edinburgh  BeuiewX  calls  him,  who 
denounced  as  a  crime  every  exclusion  of  foreign  literature  and  of  original 
genius,  while  the  '*  most  pedantic  of  the  classical  school  could  not  choose 
but  admire  a  correctness  of  diction,  a  lofdness  of  style,  that  at  once  pro- 
claimed him  a  disciple  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  siecle  de  Louis 
Quatorze,"  It  is  under  this  aspect  that  he  more  particularly  challenges 
the  respect  and  interest  of  us  islanders — as  vindicating  the  claims  of  our 
literature  on  his  countrymen,  while  upholding  a  devoted  but  more  dis- 
criminating loyalty  towards  their  own. 

*  GuBtaveFlanche:  "Ecrivains  Modemes  de  la  France.**    1854. 

t  lUd. 

X  The  same  authority  pronounces  him  the  first  literary  critic  of  France, — her 
first  testhetikeTf  to  use  a  German  term;— adding,  that  his  earliest  years  were  de- 
voted, especially  between  1814  and  1825,  <<  to  raising  the  art  whereby  the  cri- 
ticisms of  genius  are  analysed  and  explained  to  the  student,  to  the  height  of  a 
philoBophi<»l  sdence." 
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BT  FIjOEEHTIA. 

*^  If,*'  Bajs  a  modem  French  writer,  '*  there  ever  was  a  pakce  that 
appealed  to  the  imagmatioii,  it  is  Fontainehleaa.  Here  we  iavoke  ie- 
oolleolaoas  of  all  ages,  the  mysterious  visits  of  ancieDt  Ismgs,  tke  mott 
pompoos  soenes  in  French  hkitory,  the  great  artists  employed  heire, — JL 
in  their  ^day  husy  as  bees  in  a  hive.  Brilliant  gaUeiies,  priceless  pietaras^ 
fine  statues,  a  perfect  mosaic  of  architecture,  showing  the  varieties  of 
ag«s,  iaSBtes,  and  talents  that  have  been  i&played  in  the  oonstnictiAn  of 
tins  pakoe,  a  vast  forest  near  wilsh  its  v«rdaDt  shade,  spoeading  oaks,- 
"and  wonderful  tcaditioDS,  all,  in  a  word,  tells  of  grandeur,  poetry,  and 
art ;  everythii^  inspires  ihe  b^older  with  a  desire  of  knowing  mm  its 
vary  origin  to  the  present  'day  oose  of  the  finest  monuments  in  France.'* 

FoMtttaebleau  does  not  ^id^ord  those  symmetrical  proportioiis  fiMrour>  ' 
iaUe  to  description.     This  royal  residenee,  enlaiged  at  difiiBcent  periods 
by  sneoeeding  monacchs,  justifies  the  h^n  mei^  a  witty  Engiishman,  who 
called  it  ^«  rendezvous  of  ch&teauz." 

The  different  dements  of  which  it  is  composed  form  an  exception  to  all 
architeetuval  rules  in  any  other  known  structure.  They  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  state  of  the  asts  in  France  daring  three  centuries— «  htsUny 
in  themselves.  Sebastian  Sertio,  Jamin,  le  Frimatioe,  Du  CeEcean,  Maa- 
aard,  all  sncoessively  assisted  in  its  erection. 

Historians  are  not  well  agreed  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Fonfcainebleaai.  A  great  number  considered  it  to  be  a  ooeniptio&  of 
Fontaine-beHe-eau,  on  account  of  the  fresh  and  abundant  springs  that 
mxe  found  here ;  hut  this  etymology,  though  poeticd,  is  not  taie.  It 
appears  that  Bieau  was  the  name  of  a  person,  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground,  who  was  the  first  to  construct  a  habitation  near  the  apini^. 

However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  prerise  period  of  the  fbnndation 
of  this  celebrated  royal  residence.  It  has  been  successively  attributed, 
without  sufificient  reason,  to  various  princes,  such  as  Robert,  Louis  YIL, 
and  Louis  IX.  It  is  certain,  that  towards  the  mid&  of  tiie  twelfth 
century  a  forest  and  a  royal  residence  existed  at  Fontainebleau.  A  dona- 
tion of  the  time  of  Louis  YII.  to  some  neighbouring  monks  bears  this 
inscription — '^  Actum  publico  apud  Fontene  Bleaudi  in  palatio  nostro." 
This  residence,  like  Versailles,  became  from  a  mere  hnnting*box  a  aun^ 
tuous  residence,  by  the  successive  additions  of  the  greatest  Freadi 
monarchs.  Louis  VII.  built  a  chapel  here,  dedicated  to  St  Satumin. 
Philip  Augustus  added  considerably  to  the  building.  There  remain 
various  acts  of  this  prince  dated  from  this  residence,  among  others  one  by 
which  he  gives  to  the  H6tel-Dieu,  at  Nemours,  all  the  bread  remaining 
from  his  table  during  his  stay  at  Fontainebleau. 

St.  Louis  added  much  to  the  constructions  of  his  predecessors;  among 
other  apartments,  a  pavilion  that  still  bears  his  name,  although  rebuilt  by 
Francis  I.  St  Loui£f,  in  several  of  his  letters,  calls  this  place  ^^  Our 
Desert,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  Fontainebleau  in  his  time  was  not  of 
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conaderaUe  extent  The  room  is  still  shown  where  this  just  and  pioos 
sovereign,  beiag  daageronsly  iU,  gave  what  he  sapposed  to  be  his  dying 
advice  to  his  son.     Philippe  le  Bel  was  bom  and  died  at  Fontainebleaa. 

Charles  Y.  formed  the  magnifioent  library — the  first  of  the  kind  in 
France.  To  render  it  worthy  of  his  royal  name  he  employed  all  the 
fitterati  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries  to  collect  the  best  hooks  for 
him,  and  wishing  to  make  it  universally  useful,  he  enri^ied  it  with  the 
best  translations.  Towards  1364  Charles  V.  formed  another  lihxaxy  at 
Paris. 

Charles  YII.  much  embellished  this  residence,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  added  various  paintings. 

The  library  having  been  pillaged  by  the  English  under  his  Teign, 
was  zeoonstmoted  by  Louis  XL,  and  received  great  additions  by  the 
discovery  of  printing,  lately  introduced  into  France.  Qiarles  VIII. 
ennehed  it  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  ooUections  of  the  kings  of 
Nipples,  the  only  substantial  fruit  of  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  and 
Louis  XII.,  after  having  removed  it  to  Blois — then  the  residence  of  the 
court — added  to  it  all  the  books  from  the  library  of  Pavia,  brought  back 
by  him  from  his  expedition  to  the  Milanese. 

The  reign  of  Frauds  I.  is  particularly  connected  with  Fontainebleau, 
fie  made  various  changes  in  the  obAteau ;  many  buildings  were  recon- 
structed, and  new  ones  erected,  while  vast  g^ardens,  designed  by  Pri- 
maticcio,  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  this  residence.  These  gardens, 
admirable  in  that  age,  but  destroyed  to  suit  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV., 
excited  the  liveliest  admiration  at  a  period  when  the  arts  were  only 
beginntng  to  reappear.  All  contemporaries  speak  with  admiration  of 
Fontainebleau.  Many  brilliant  fetes  were  held  there  under  Francis  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  passing  through  France. 

Among  the  constructions  of  Francis  L,  which  indicate  not  a  Htde  the 
too  gallant  character  of  that  monarch,  was  a  bath  surrounded  by  mirrors, 
.  situated  in  a  grotto  in  the  garden  of  pine-trees.  There  is  a  curious 
anecdote  related  of  this  bath. 

When  James  V.  of  Scotland  came  into  France  to  demand  the  hand  of 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  his  impatience  to  behold  the  princess 
caused  hhn  to  commit  a  great  indiscretion,  if  a  conversation  which  took 
place  between  himself  and  Henri  II.  is  to  be  believed. 

'^  You  may  remember,"  said  the  Scotch  monarch  to  Henri  II.,  '^that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  Madeleine  wished  to  bathe,  and  cliose  as 
the  place  of  her  bath  that  magnificent  grotto  constructed  by  your  father, 
Francis  I.,  and  joining  the  apartments  of  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes.  I 
ms  aoq[uainted  with  the  secret  of  the  arch,  where,  by  means  of  a  reflect- 
ing mirror  set  in  the  rock,  the  person  bathing  could  be  distinct^  visible. 
The  king,  .your  father,  had  let  me  into  this  secret.  I  gained  by  bribes 
the  officer  who  had  chaige  of  the  grotto,  and  he  placed  me  in  the  niohe 
just  before  the  princess  entered  the  bath.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  prince, 
this  audacity,  and  let  the  purity  of  my  intentions  plead  my  excuse. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  the  sequel  suffidently  punished  for  my  temeri^.— You 
imagine  my  audacity  was  successful  ? — Well,  you  are  both  right  and 
wrong,  for,  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  went  well ;  but  the  niche  became  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  position  when  I  heard  the  princess  whom  I  loved 
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80  distractedly,  and  whom  I  was  on  the  point  of  nuurrjingL  dedaie  to  her 
companion^  Mademoiselle  de  Yenddme,  that  she  felt  anytning  but  indif- 
ferent to  Don  Juan,  the  handsome  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  that  if  she  were  married  to  me  (the  King  of  Sootland)> 
she  should  look  on  herself  as  a  miserable  victim  of  state  policy !" 

Notwithstanding  this  frank  avowal  of  the  Princess  Madeleine,  James 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  resign  her,  and  although  he  had 
heard  this  confession  from  the  lips  of  the  princess  herself,  he  continued 
to  solicit  her  hand  from  her  father,  and  press  his  suit  with  herself.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  January,  1537. 

But,  says  Brant6me,  when  Madeleine  arrived  in  Scotland,  she  found  the 
Gountiy  very  different  to  what  it  had  been  described  to  her,  and  a  sad 
contrast  to  la  belle  France.  She  uttered  but  few  complainte,  and  only 
repeated  continually  to  herself,  **  Alas !  I  would  be  a  queen !"  veiling 
her  melancholy  and  her  ambition  under  a  garment  of  patience.  Made- 
leine was  miserable ;  she  could  not  bear  the  severe  climate  of  Scotland  nor 
the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  She  faded  like  a  fair  flower  trans- 
planted into  an  uncongenial  soil,  and  died  of  grief  about  six  months  after 
her  marriage. 

The  grotto  of  the  garden  of  pines  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
tell-tale  mirror  has  disappeared,  but  there  are  some  frescoes  still  visible 
that  mark  the  situation  of  the  celebrated  bath  of  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes. 

The  room  is  yet  shown  at  Fontainebleau  where  Francis  I.  received  Hoe 
beautiful  Diana  of  Foictiers,  when  that  noble  dame  came  sobbing  and  in 
tears  to  supplicate  pardon  for  her  father,  condemned  to  death  for  treason. 
Diana  was  covered  with  a  long  black  veil,  which  shrouded  her  diarm- 
ing  features  as  under  a  sombre  cloud.  The  monarch  at  first  sternly 
refused  the  appeals  she  addressed  to  his  mercy.  The  heart  of  Diana 
was  bursting  with  emotion,  and  for  a  moment  she  lost  all  consciousness. 
The  gallant  Francis  was  not  slow  in  ofifering  his  assistance  to  the  dis- 
tressed beauty.  He  placed  her  on  a  couch,  the  black  veil  which  had 
before  covered  her  was  displaced,  and  the  countenance  of  Diana  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  all  its  dazzling  beauty.  The  king  was  astonished  at 
the  ravbhing  sight,  and  contemplated  for  some  time  her  lovely  face  with 
boundless  admiration.  His  sense  of  justice,  which  the  entreaties  of  the 
daughter  had  failed  to  touch,  was  disarmed  by  the  sight  of  such  charms. 
Her  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  life  of  her  father  spared. 

Francis  was  not  without  reason  styled  '*  the  restorer  of  literature  and 
art."  Besides  the  numerous  palaces  he  built,  in  whose  construction  and 
embellishment  he  employed  the  first  painters  and  architects  of  Italy,  he 
made  a  collection  of  all  the  rare  and  ancient  manuscripts,  in  whidi  he  was 
aided  by  the  learned  litterati  of  his  day.  The  library  of  Fontainebleau, 
reduced  to  almost  a  name,  was  reorganised  by  Francis,  who  employed 
for  that  purpose  Guillaume  Bud6,  one  of  the  most  erudite  men  then 
living. 

There  is  extant  an  anecdote  of  Bude,  which  shows  his  extraordinary 
application  to  study,  and  the  little  attention  he  paid  to  the  more  material 
and  sublunary  cares  of  life.  One  day  he  was  engaged  in  study  in  his 
house  at  Pans,  when  a  servant,  rushing  into  the  room,  informed  him  that 
the  house  was  on  Are.     ^'  Go  and  tell  my  wife,"  replied  he,  without 
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raising  his  es£s ;  "  you  know  I  never  attend  to  any  of  the  household 
afiairs." 

Loaded  with  favours  hy  Francis  I.,  who  named  him  to  some  valuahle 
situations,  he  never  could  hear  to  tear  himself  from  his  heloved  books  to 
attend  to  the  duties  his  appointments  imposed  on  him.  *'  The  liberality 
of  the  king  and  the  confidence  of  the  people/'  said  he,  complainingly, 
**  will  have  the  effect  at  last  of  making  me  utterly  ignorant'' 

Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III.,  all  continued  the  embel- 
lishment of  Fontainebleau,  making  it  their  residence  from  time  to 
time.  Henri  IV.  particularly  delighted  in  Fontainebleau.  He  spent  in 
buildings  and  adaitions  to  the  palace  and  the  park  two  million  four 
hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  livres-— an  immense  sum  for  that 
period.  Henri  liked  this  palace  particularly ;  he  never,  however,  was 
perfectly  happy  either  here  or  elsewhere,  unless  La  belle  Gabrielle  was 
beside  him.  '*  What  would  you  have !"  he  used  to  say  to  his  Abends 
when  speaking  on  this  subject;  ''after all  the  reverses  I  have  encountered, 
and  all  the  battles  I  have  fought,  I  want  to  enjoy  myself,  and  to  pass 
some  jovial  days  at  least  I  am  never  happy  but  with  my  son  and  with 
his  dear  mother."  At  that  time  he  had  no  other  child  but  CsMar,  created 
Due  de  Vend6me,  whose  mother,  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  d'E^tr^,  was 
his  mistress.  As  a  specimen  of  his  attachment  to  this  lady,  a  letter  is 
subjoined  that  he  wrote  to  her  from  Fontainebleau  in  the  autumn  of 
1599,  entreating  her  to  join  him  forthwith  : 

''From  our  delicious  WildernesB  of  Fontalne-belle-Eau. 
"  My  dearest  Love, — The  courier  has  arrived  this  evening.  I  sent 
him  quickly  to  you,  because  he  told  me  that  you  had  ordered  his  imme- 
diate return  in  order  to  have  some  news  of  me.  I  am  well,  thank  God  ; 
the  only  malady  I  endure  is  the  violent  longing  I  have  again  to  behold 
you." 

The  next  day  Gabrielle  was  at  Fontainebleau. 

In  1599,  Henri  IV.  received  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  here. 
It  was  most  probable  that  during  this  visit  those  intrigues  were  begun 
that  ended  by  conducting  Biron  to  the  scaffold — Biron  who,  after  having 
bravely  fought  for  Henri,  being  honoured  by  his  friendship,  and  having 
received  from  him  the  staff  of  marshal  as  a  reward,  fell  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity,  when  his  conspiracies  with  Spain — then  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  France — were  discovered,  as  well  as  various  other  intrigues  against 
his  sovereign,  he  having  been  seduced  by  the  caresses  and  the  mag« 
nificent  promises  made  to  him  by  hb  country's  foes.  The  king  was  at 
Fontunebleau  when  the  guilt  of  Biron  was  first  discovered.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  grief  he  felt  at  the  treachery  of  the  marechal,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  much  attached.  He  sent  for  Sully,  and  throwing  his 
arms  round  him  with  g^at  emotion,  said  to  him,  "  Sully,  I  am  betrayed 
hy  a  friend.  Biron  has  conspired  against  me."  Sully  advised  the  king 
to  have  Biron  arrested  in  his  own  house.  Henri  would  not  consent  to 
this ;  he  wished  first  to  have  an  interview  with  his  former  friend,  and 
induce  him  to  acknowledge  his  crime,  in  order  afterwards  at  once  to  for- 
give him.     The  mar6chal  was  summoned  to  court  without  delay.     He 
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at  first  hentated,  but  reaasnred  by  his  aecompliees,  who  penoaded 
him  that  it  was  impossible  the  king  could  be  acquainted  with  the  coa- 
spinacy,  pirooeeded  to  Fontaiaebleau,  and  arrived  there  the  13th  of  June, 
1602.  His  entry  cvealed  quite  a  seDsatioD,  for  every  one  suspected  bis 
treason,  aod  all  were  on  the  ^t  vise  to  know  what  steps  woi:dd  be  taken 
against  him. 

Biron  resisted  with  haughty  obstinaey  all  the  efforts  of  hia  magnani- 
mouB  sovereign  to  draw  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  treason,  or 
florae  expressions  of  fc^gret  and  repentance.  '<  Sully,"  aaid  Henri  to  his 
miniater,  **  Biron  is  indeed  a  most  unhappy  man.  I  really  have  a  great 
inclination  to  pardon  him,  to  forget  ihe  past,  and  behave  to  him  as  if  I 
had  never  known  it  1  futy  him  profoundly.  I  cannot  endine  to  pumish 
so  brave  a  man — one  who  has  served  me  £ar  so  many  years,  and  in 
whom  1  have  felt  so  much  fiiendship.  All  my  fear  is,  that  if  I  pardon 
him  he  will  Jkever  pardon  me,  and  may  revenge  himself  en  my  children 
or  my  kingdom." 

The  king  determined  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  his  treacherous  general. 
One  evening,  after  playing  at  cards,  he  summoned  Biron  into  his  cabinet^ 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

^'  Mar6chal,  I  wish  to  learn  from  your  own  mouth  civoumstances  wludi, 
to  my  sorrow,  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with.  I  promise  you  my  forgive- 
ness for  whatever  you  have  done  against  me ;  only  confess  frankly  what 
your  conduct  has  been.  All  shall  be  covered  with  the  royal  mantle  of 
mercy.  I  will  protect  you,  and  everything  shall  be  buried  in  eternal 
silence  !*' 

*^  This  is  strange  language  to  an  honest  man,"  replied  the  ofastanate 
marshal.     '^  I  never  had  any  desire  but  to  be  your  faithful  servant"- 

''  Would  to  God  that  were  true,"  replied  the  king.  Then,  tuning  on 
him  a  look  of  compassion,  he  \eh  the  room,  saying,  *'  Axlieu,  Mar^ehal 
Biron." 

A  few  moments  afterwards  Biron  was  arrested  in  the  very  palace  where 
he  had  been  summoned  to  justify  himself.  Once  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  condemned  to  death,  he  now  vaixily  solicited  a  pardon  which  Henri 
would  once  willingly  have  granted  to  him,  if  he  had  only  confessed  his 
delinquency.  The  only  favour  he  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should 
undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  private  withhi  the  walls  of  his 
prison. 

Louis  XIIL,  that  feeble,  timid,  suspicious  son  of  the  gallant  Henri  IV. 
and  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  bom  at  Fontainebleau.  During  his  whole 
life,  this  prince  was  governed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  History  seems  only 
to  have  preserved  bis  name  in  order  to  mark  the  era  of  an  ioE^fterious 
minister,  or  as  a  period  of  repose  for  the  mind,  passing  from  the  inordi- 
nate licentiousness  of  his  father^s  conduct  to  the  pompous  thoi^  scanda- 
lous amours  of  his  son,  Louis  XIV. 

The  sight  of  youth  and  beauty  were  not,  however,  widiout  y^  par- 
ticular attractions  for  Loius  XIIL,  yet  his  attachments  vfeie  entuely 
platonic — a  union  of  kindred  souls  that  excluded  all  idea  of  sensaali^' — 
truly,  a  most  singular  exception  in  the  annals  of  royal  intrigues!  Soae 
account  of  these  liaxMns  must,  I  imagine,  be  agreeable  to  the  leader, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  enter  into  the  details  of  various  scenes  in  the  li£B 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort  and  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette^  the 


two  &Toiintes  who  h&Te  afforded  tke  almost  siDgiilar  iDstaoce  offered  by 
lustoij  of  influeDce  acquired  by  beauty  and  maintained  by  virtue. 

Aime  of  Austria,  aad  wife  of  liOuia  XIIL,  was  bom  in  tbe  same  moatb 
of  the  same  year,  I6OI9  as  he  was  himself,  and  they  were  married  at  the 
age  of  fiffceen.  The  mind  of  the  queen  was  abready  formed ;  she  was 
lively,  clever,  and  brilliant.  Louis,  who  still  remained  a  child,  was 
natusaUy  timid  and  melancholy,  and  ehe  felt  her  superiority  over  him.  It 
IS  easy  to  govern  those  who  are  of  an  imbecile  or  indolent  disposition 
without  pleasing  them,  but  love  is  often  not  gained  by  a  display  of  supe- 
riority. The  admiration  extorted  by  the  superior  mind  from  one  conscious 
of  imeriority  is,  after  all,  only  a  kind  of  wonder  often  mixed  with  envy, 
which,  far  from  guning  the  affections,  only  serves  to  alienate  and  repulse 
those  tenderer  feelings.  The  queen  might  and  ought  to  have  governed 
Louis,  but  she  wanted  those  qualities  that  were  calcuhited  to  gain  his  heart 
Louis  admired  her  beauty,  but  was  terrified  at  her  vivacity.  Her  gaiety, 
her  frankness,  and  genend  taste  for  all  kinds  of  amusements,  jarred  against 
the  austerity  of  his  principles,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  their 
union  he  lived  as  much  estranged  from  her  as  the  rules  of  etiquette 
pennitted. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  who  then  held  the  reins  of  government,  dreading 
the  power  that  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  might  exercise  over  him,  used 
every  endeavour  to  confirm  these  punful  impressions  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  and  increase  his  disinclination  towards  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
first  years  of  their  nurriage  passed  away  in  mutual  indififerenoe.  The 
4|«een  uttered  no  complaints,  she  showeii  no  vexation,  but  among  hor 
£itvourite  fi-iends  she  expressed  herself  in  a  style  of  very  indiscreet  railleiy 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  husband.  If  the  reproaches  of  a 
neglected  wife  are  wearisome,  at  least  they  are  flattering  to  a  husband's 
vanity ;  but  ridicule  on  subjects  that  ought  to  produce  sorrow  and  distress 
is  not  to  be  pardoned,  for  it  is  the  certain  indication  of  scorn  or  of  in- 
sensibility. Reports  of  the  queen's  expressions,  heightened  by  the  malice 
of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  widen  the  breadi,  were  not  wanting  to 
alienate  still  farther  the  mind  of  Louis.  His  was  of  a  disposition  neither 
to  hide  nor  to  display  his  displeasure  with  violence,  much  less  to  seek  for 
explanations.  He  took  no  care  to  disguise  his  annoyance,  and  showed  his 
feelings  by  a  cold  and  disdainful  silence.  The  pride  of  the  queen  was 
wounded.  Too  young  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  probable  dmiger  and 
misery  of  her  future  position,  and  entirely  deprived  of  all  judicioss 
advice,  she  took  no  steps  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  king,  and  their  mis- 
understanding grew  into  irreconcilable  dislike. 

Louis  XIII.  was  neither  without  sense  nor  religion ;  his  conduct  was 
irr^ioachable,  and  he  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  but  he  had  none  of 
those  virtues  tiiat  insure  domestic  happiness;  he  failed  equ^y  in  his 
duties  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  brother,  and  was  neither  a  groat  prince 
aora  good  king.  For  in  a  sovereign,  indolence  and  weakness  become  often 
tbe  xiost  fatal  of  vices,  a  certain  strength  and  fortitude  of  character  being 
absolutely  necessary  in  those  who  «re  entrusted  with  the  burden  of 
tbe  state.  Educated  in  the  midst  of  ever-reouiring  wars  and  rebellions, 
Louis  knew  nothing  of  royalty  but  its  cares  and  anxieties ;  he  only  ex- 
perienced the  lassitude  and  weariness  of  power  without  any  of  its  enjoy- 
ments.  He  had  been  badly  educated,  and  when  arrived  at  that  age  when 
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his  own  sense  and  application  might  have  remedied  this  neglect,  he  mis- 
took his  ignorance  for  incapacity,  and  took  no  measures  for  self-improre- 
ment.  Those  who  desired  to  govem  under  his  name  were  very  careful 
not  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  own  powers ;  his  idleness  was,  moreover, 
fiiYOured  by  natural  indolence,  it  being  easier  to  doubt  his  own  powers  of 
acquirement  than  to  apply  himself  to  conquer  such  deficiencies.  The  fame 
of  Henri  IV.,  and  the  admiration  his  memory  inspired,  instead  of  filling 
his  son  with  emulation,  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  still  further  dia- 
courag^g  him.  The  most  brilliant  examples  are  not  always  the  most 
useful.  Emulation  may  be  extinguished  by  the  excessive  superiority  of 
the  model,  or  the  only  sentiment  it  inspires  may  end  in  nothing  bat 
a  barren  enthusiasm.  But  there  was  at  least  this  difierence  between 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  Faineant  kings,  his  predecessors,  though  similar 
to  him  in  many  other  respects :  he  did  not,  at  any  rate,  betray  or  leave 
to  chance  the  best  interests  of  his  country ;  his  mind  and  his  principles 
at  least  induced  him  to  select  a  worthy  deputy  for  his  delegated  au- 
thority. He  did  not  resign  the  reins  of  government  without  considera- 
tion, and  he  displayed  discernment  in  entrusting  them  into  the  most  able 
hands.  But  from  that  moment  he  considered  himself  liberated  firom  all 
the  responsibilities  of  royalty.  He  abdicated  without  descending  from 
the  throne,  and  by  this  dishonourable  abandonment  of  his  duties,  which 
only  showed  his  impotence  and  incapacity,  without  any  of  the  philosophic 
contempt  or  disregard  of  the  advantages  attending  them  which  a  voluntaiy 
resignation  of  the  legitimate  exercises  of  power  would  have  displayed, — he 
lost  the  respect  due  to  his  position,  yet  still  remained  responrible  finr 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  his  people.  That  people  ceased  not  to  reproach 
him  with  eveiy  mishap  that  occuired,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  allow 
him  any  share  of  the  glories  of  his  reign.  Posterity  has  confirmed  thk 
severe  but  equitable  sentence. 

The  idle  disposition  of  Louis  made  a  prime  minister  absolutely  necessary, 
and  his  heart  yearned  after  a  fi^end  to  whose  bosom  he  could  confide  his 
sorrows  and  disappointments.  Henri  IV.  had  found  many  faithful  and 
attached  servants,  but  his  son  met  only  with  favourites.  An  attachment 
of  a  deeper  kind,  but  which  the  purity  of  his  heart  induced  him  to  mis- 
take for  friendship,  long  occupied  him.  Among  the  queen's  ladies  of 
honour  he  particularly  noticed  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort.  Her  discre- 
tion and  her  virtue  first  attracted  him,  and  formed  her  greatest  charm. 
Such  a  reputation  in  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  was  the  most  potent 
seduction  that  could  be  offered  to  the  king.  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort 
was  ambitious  and  talented,  and  of  rather  a  serious  turn  of  mind ;  her 
conversation  was  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  she  soon  gained  his  confi- 
dence. It  was  observed  with  surprise  that  the  king,  after  his  daily  visits 
to  the  queen,  with  whom  he  only  stayed  a  few  minutes,  remained  for 
whole  hours  in  a  boudoir  contiguous  to  her  apartments,  where  at  certain 
hours  he  met  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  accompanied  by  others  of  the 
maids  of  honour.  Here,  in  the  recess  of  a  bay-window,  Louis  seated  him- 
self by  her  side,  and  while  conversing  m  a  low  voice,  forgot  how  the  hours 
fled  in  interminable  conversations,  where  such  a  naughty  word  as  love  was 
not  even  mentioned.  The  purity  of  his  conduct  was  so  thoroughly  known 
that  this  kind  of  intimacy  did  not  damage  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
reputation  of  the  young  lady.   It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  prevent  even  the 
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shadow  of  suspicion,  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort  repeated  to  the  queea 
every  word  that  the  king  had  uttered.  This  platonic  attachment  was  the 
subject  of  much  amusement  in  the  queen's  circle,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Hautefort  herself  took  rather  a  delight  in  ridiculing  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  her  august  lover,  which  was  neither  prudent  nor  right  in  her 
to  do.  She  ought  either  to  have  refused  to  become  the  confidante  of  the 
king,  or  to  have  faithfully  kept  the  secrets  he  entrusted  to  her. 

After  some  months  Louis  discovered  her  treachery,  as  several  circum- 
stances were  repeated  to  him  aeain  that  he  had  only  mentioned  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort.  He  had  every  reason  to  feel  himself  ofiFended 
as  her  friend  and  her  sovereign,  but  he  did  not  openly  complain.  Made- 
moiselle de  Hautefort,  however,  was  deprived  of  her  situation  and  exiled. 
After  the  loss  of  his  confidante,  Louis  again  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ments, and  became  more  shy  and  more  reserved  than  ever.  At  this 
period  he  suffered  much  vexation,  caused  by  the  animosity  of  the  queen- 
mother  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Marie  de  Medicis  was  obstinate  and 
narrow-minded ;  her  unbounded  ambition  was  unaided  by  judgment ;  she 
was  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  weak,  violent,  and  inconstant — at 
once  opiniated  and  obstinate  when  her  passions  were  concerned.  She  was 
guided  rather  by  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  became  therefore  the  dupe 
of  favourites ;  but  still  she  wished  to  exercise  the  most  despotic  power  over 
France.  Her  bad  temper  and  her  violence  had  already  deprived  her  of 
her  husband's  afifection.  The  same  imperious  temper  alienated  from  her 
a  son  naturally  affectionate  and  devoted,  and  her  insatiable  ambition  forced 
that  minister,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  her  favour,  ultimately  to  become 
her  enemy.  Richelieu  did  all  that  was  possible  to  combat  her  preposses* 
sions :  he  supplicated,  he  entreated,  he  knelt,  he  even  shed  tears ;  but  the 
queen  was  inflexible.  Louis,  alarmed)  or  rather  annoyed,  at  these  disputes, 
neither  acted  as  became  a  son  nor  a  sovereign.  He  might  at  once  have 
ended  all  internal  discord  by  demanding  of  the  queen,  as  a  sovereign,  and 
entreating  her  with  all  the  filial  respect  of  a  son,  to  cease  from  furuier  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  state.  But  he  only  requested  where  he  ought 
to  have  commanded,  and  ended  by  basely  sacrificing  his  mother,  because 
he  wanted  the  necessary  courage  to  act  with  firmness,  and  expose  himself 
to  the  chance  of  an  unpleasant  outbreak.  It  is  thus  that  weakness  often 
drives  the  mind  to  more  violent  resolutions  than  even  passion,  which  at 
least  calms  down  after  any  vehement  outbreak.  Louis  knew  well  that 
the  measure  he  meditated  would  excite  the  rage  of  his  mother  to  the  very 
highest  pitch ;  but  in  determining  her  exile,  he  imagined  he  would  at 
least  be  spared  the  embarrassment  of  having  personally  to  endure  face  to 
face  her  invectives  and  reproaches.  He  was  aware  that  public  opinion 
would  be  against  him,  but  he  flattered  himself  that  it  would  never  reach 
his  ears ;  in  a  word,  he  only  feared  personally  to  see  and  to  hear  what 
might  give  annoyance.     Such  are  the  vices  of  weak  characters. 

He  hastened  to  hide  himself  in  one  of  the  royal  residences  in  the 
country,  when  the  letter  auDOuncing  her  exile  was  to  be  presented  to 
Marie  de  Medicis,  giving  her  the  choice  of  remaining  at  Compiegne  or 
in  the  di&teaux  of  Angers,  of  Nevers,  or  of  Moulins.  The  disgrace 
of  a  sovereign  wanting  in  intellect  and  discernment  is  the  more  over- 
whelming, because  generally  unexpected.  The  same  weakness  of  cha- 
racter that  leads  to  die  commission  of  imprudences,  shuts  the  eyes  of  tho 
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nndentanding  to  the  dangerous  eoosequenees  sore  to  be  the  result.  Maiie 
de  Medicis  was  oyerwfaelmed.  Anoe  of  Austria,  on  hearing  of  this  events 
saw  only  in  her  unfortunate  mother'-m-law  (who  had  never  eeased  to  perse- 
cute the  young  queen)  an  unhappy  parent.  She  flew  to  her  apartment^ 
threw  herself  into  her  arms,  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  Marie  d6 
Medicis,  and  promised  to  employ  all  the  little  influence  she  possessed  in  her 
favour.  She  kept  her  word ;  but  although  in  reality  her  conduct  was  iire- 
proaehable,  her  position  was  neither  that  of  a  happy  nor  respected  wife. 
Her  intercession  appeared  to  Louis  XIII.  only  a  pretext  for  censoring  his 
conduct,  and  he  coldly  desired  her  to  be  silent.  Some  days  af^  tiie 
queen-mother,  who  had  selected  Corapi^gne  as  her  residence,  disappeared, 
and  went  into  another  country.  All  the  courtiers  assured  Oardhial 
Richelieu,  who  repeated  it  to  the  king,  that  Marie  de  Medicis  was  hated 
by  the  public,  who  felt  no  interest  in  her  fate,  and  that  every  one  entirely 
approved  of  her  exile,  as  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  her  un- 
bounded ambition.  Louis  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  entirely  duped  by 
these  false  representations ;  but  flattery,  even  where  it  fails  to  convineey 
raises  at  least  a  kind  of  /doubt  in  the  mind,  which  is  itself  agreeable. 

Some  dinrs  after  the  disappearance  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  PrincesB 
Marie  of  Mantova  proposed  to  the  qaeen  to  confer  the  situation  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Hautefort,  which  had  remained  vacant,  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette,  to  whose  family  she  was  much  attached.     The  queen,  quite  de- 

E airing  of  obtaining  the  recal  of  the  former,  promised  to  ask  tlie  king. 
>uis  at  once  complied  with  her  wish,  delighted  to  see  by  this  demand  tliat 
the  queen  had  renounced  all  idea  of  recalling  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  the  daughter  of  an  illustrious  house,  was 
the  last  representative  in  the  male  line  of  the  famous  Marshal  de  la 
Fayette,  who  gained  so  much  renown  in  1421  at  the  battle  of  Bauge,  in 
Anjou,  and  who  afterwards  contributed  by  his  vak>ur  and  activity  in 
driving  the  En^ish  out  of  the  kingdom.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette^  an 
orphan  from  her  cradle,  had  been  educated  by  her  aunt,  the  Comtesse  de 
Br^gi,  who  placed  her  in  a  convent  until  she  was  fifteen,  after  wfaach 
period  her  house  became  her  6iture  home,  where  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  was  gradually  accustomed  to  do  the  honours  before  being  in- 
troduced by  her  friend  into  the  g^at  world.  The  comtesse  was  a 
widow,  rich,  and  very  old ;  she  had  no  children,  and  loved  and  adored 
her  niece  as  her  child,  looking  on  her  as  the  p^^on  whom  she  intended 
to  make  her  future  heiress.  The  young  lady  joined  to  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauty  and  great  acquirements  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct.  .She 
had  already  passed  her  twenty-third  year,  and  every  o^e  was  suiprised 
that,  amongst  her  numerous  admirers^  no  one  had  as  yet  succeeded  in 
winning  her  regard.  The  Comtesse  de  Br^gi  had  experienced  all  the 
miseries  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  formed  in  extreme  youth ;  she,  dtere- 
fore,  left  entirely  to  her  niece  the  decision  of  her  future  destiny,  and  fiir 
from  pressing  her  marriage,  she  continually  exhorted  her  not  to  decide 
on  any  one  without  most  mature  reflection. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  all  the  principles  that  can  be  imparted 
by  a  careful  education,  and  her  religious  views  were  sincere  and  wefl 
grounded.  She  was,  moreover,  prudent,  discreet,  and  sensible;  her  imagi- 
nation lively,  her  soul  lofly,  generous,  and  full  of  sensibility ;  her  spirits 
gay,  yet  equable.     The  purity .  of  her  mind  appeared  in  a  certain  ctim 
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and  peaceful  expression  that  can  only  be  imparted  by  internal  goodness, 
and  wbkh  was  displayed  in  all  she  did.  It  was  easy  to  see  no  passion 
bad  as  yet  raffled  the  calm  <^  that  gentle  soal ;  always  happy  in  herself, 
she  had  experienced  no  internal  conflicts,  and  the  a^tations  of  envy,  pride, 
or  vanity  were  utterly  unknown  to  her.  Evenr  one  was  at  ease  in  her 
company,  her  convvvsation  possessed  those  peculiar  charms  of  grace  and 
tact  that  never  fail  to  attract,  ad^ed  to  an  unaflfected  gentleness  of 
bearing  free  from  all  pretensions.  She  possessed  that  gifk  (so  rare  in  a 
wonaa)  of  charming  without  effect  or  display,  and  when  all  around  her 
were  dehgfated,  envy  itself,  could  not  be  irritated,  so  little  had  she  tried 
even  to  attract  attention.  She  excused  the  faults  of  others,  and  indeed 
avoided  making  herself  acquainted  with  them ;  it  was  enough  for  her  to 
suspect  their  existence,  to  turn  away  her  mind  from  their  consideration 
as  one  turns  from  an  unpleasant  picture.  There  ar4  many  qualities 
that  an  appareixt  in  a  first  interview,  and  there  are  others  which  only 
become  visible  by  degrees  and  after  long  acquaintance.  All  are  sensible 
of  the  brilliancy  of  a  magnificent  day,  but  it  is  time  only  that  can  make 
manifest  the  happy  influence  of  pure  air  and  a  fine  dtmate ;  so  was  it 
with  the  admirable  qualities  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  No  shadow, 
no  contrast  made  one  particular  qualification  stand  out  in  relief  more 
than  another.  It  was  impossible  not  to  think  her  clever  and  fascinating, 
but  it  required  time  and  observation  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  her 
superiority. 

The  day  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  presented  at  court  by  the 
Princess  Marie  of  Mantova  she  was  magnificently  dressed ;  all  admired 
the  extreme  beanty  of  the  maid  of  honour,  and  were  charmed  with  an 
indescribable  attraction  about  her.  The  king,  evidently  struck  by  the 
ndiveU  and  elegance  of  her,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  ap* 
proached  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and  complimented  her  warmly 
on  her  beauty  and  graceful  manners.  The  mud  of  honovr  only  blushed 
and  made  no  reply. 

The  king  was  present  on  the  morrow  at  the  queen's  reception ;  he  was 
more  affable  than  even  on  the  former  occasion,  and  seemed  entirely 
occupied  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 

The  court  was  at  this  moment  agitated  by  political  events.  The 
Spaniards  were  making  the  most  alarming  progress  in  Franee;  they  had 
made  good  a  descent  into  Provence  on  one  ade,  and  on  tiie  other  had 
taken  Corbie,  in  Picardy.  Louis  had  announeed  that  very  morning 
at  the  eouncil  that  he  intended  at  once  to  take  the  command  in  person 
against  the  Spaniards.  Men  and  money  were  both  wanting,  and 
the '  situation  of  France  was  so  alarming,  that  even  '  the  genius  of 
Hichelieu  was  perplexed,  and  for  a  time  he  contemplated  resigning  his 
post.  The  Cardinal  of  La  Yallette,  however,  reanimated  his  hopes 
and  his  courage,  and  the  glory  of  France  served  as  a  specious  pretext  for 
still  retaining  the  sovereign  authority  entrusted  to  him.  Louis,  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  and  in  a  situation  so  critical,  excited  general  in- 
tmest.  and  attention.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who  until  this 
time  had  felt  only  a  certain  degree  of  esteem  for  him,  now  beheld 
in  Louis  a  coun^eous  soldier.  She  forgot  his  weakness  and  his  faults; 
she  codd  only  remember  his  personal  courage,  his  amiable  qualities, 
and  the  dangers  he  was  about  to  encounter.     The  mehmcholy  though 
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composed  demeanour  of  the  king^  added  to  the  interest  with  whidi  he 
secretly  began  to  inspire  her,  especially  when  Louis  XIII.  publidy 
announced  that  he  should  depart  as  soon  as  the  levy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  making  at  Paris  by  his  order,  was  eomple$»oL 

The  queen  and  all  her  ladies  were  playing  at  cards.  The  king  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and  was  speaking  in 
general  terms  of  the  melancholy  anticipations  felt  by  all  those  about  to 
leare  for  the  war. 

<*  Happy,"  said  the  king,  "  is  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  personally 
regretted — ^he  has  a  moUve  in  desiring  glory.  Those  who  are  beloYed 
roust  indeed  seek  fisime  with  ardour.  But  when  no  one  cares  for  one— 
when  the  mind  feels  that  it  possesses  no  kindred  sympathy — ^then  even 
success  is  valueless,  without  merit,  and  without  rewud." 

These  words  affected  the  pretty  maid  of  honour.  The  king  observed 
it.  He  looked  at  her  fixedly,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  again  ad- 
dressed her. 

<<  I  hope,"  said  he,  in  a  low  roice,  "  that  this  conversalioa  wifl.  be  re- 
sumed.    I  anxiously  desire ** 

At  these  words  he  rose,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Mademoisdle  de 
la  Fayette  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  eyening 
experienced  an  involuntary  absence  of  mind. 

The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  whose  taste  for  intrigue  had  been  increased 
by  considerable  practical  experience,  had  already  remarked  the  king's 
budding  attachment  She  went  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  and  told 
her  that  all  the  world  saw  that  the  king  was  in  love  with  her.  '<  But  in 
his  fashion,"  added  she,  *'  he  loves  you  timidly,  modestly,  even  in  his 
most  secret  thoughts  there  would  not  be  an  idea  of  anything  more 
profane.  The  Comte  de  la  Meilleraie  assures  me  that  the  king  shows 
every  sign  of  having  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  you — much  more 
violent,  in  hct,  than  he  ever  felt  for  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  to  whom, 
indeed,  he  never  really  was  attached." 

'<  I  do  not  know  the  king  well  enou^  yet  to  give  an  opinion  about 
him,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  '*  but  I  confess  I  have  already 
lost  many  of  my  prepossessions  against  him.  He  certainly  is  capable  of 
friendship,  and  only  desires  to  open  his  heart  to  a  real  friend ;  but  his 
confidence  has  been  abused.  He  seeks,  perhaps,  to  hear  the  truth,  and 
he  may  be  worthy  of  hearing  it.  If  he  asks  counsel  of  me  I  shall  not 
dissemble  any  of  my  opinicHis." 

*^  1  am  sure  if  you  could  only  inspire  him  with  courage  to  reign  him- 
self, and  to  shake  off  the  sway  of  the  cardinal,  you  would  render  a  vast 
service  to  France." 

<<  Oh,  that  is  quite  chimerical.  The  king  would  never  consult  me.  He 
will  never  ask  me  to  tell  him  the  truth ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  going  away." 

"  Well,  he  will  meet  you  again  on  his  return." 

«  Dear  duchess,  we  really  must  not  talk  such  nonsense ;  yet  I  do  pity 
this  prince,  naturally  brave,  good,  and  accomplished,  who  so  ill  fulfils  his 
glorious  destiny.  It  is  evident  he  is  aware  of  this.  He  suffers — ^he  is 
wretched.  If  he  had  had  one  true  friend  he  might,  perhaps,  have  proved 
a  worthy  successor  to  Henri  IV.  This  idea  makes  me  quite  miserable. 
I  still  have  hope,  for  he  is  yet  young.  Did  you  hear  that  he  spoke  this 
morning  with  great  firmness  to  the  pariiamentary  deputies  who  had  xe- 
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fused  to  enregister  the  edicts  necessary  for  raising  the  money  indispensable 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  ?" 

"  Yes.  '  The  money  I  demand/  said  he,  '  is  neither  to  be  wasted  in 
gambling  nor  in  idle  expenses.  I  do  not  demand  it  for  myself,  but  for 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  Those  who  oppose  my  pleasure  m  this  injure 
me  more  than  the  Spaniards ;  but  I  shall  find  means  to  be  obeyed.'  " 

<*  What  energy  there  is  in  that  speech !  Oh,  I  am  certain  that  ho  is 
not  appreciated." 

The  following  days  the  king  regularly  visited  the  queen,  and  appeared 
much  engrossed  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Favette ;  but  his  timidity  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain  long  at  a  time  with  her,  for  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  they  were  both  observed  with  curiosity.  The  night  before  his 
departure  for  the  army  he  went  in  the  morning  to  see  the  queen,  and  on 
leaving  her  apartments  he  stopped  in  the  ante-chamber,  where  the  maids 
of  honour  were  assembled.  He  approached  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
who  was  standing  with  one  of  the  other  maids  of  honour  in  a  large  bay- 
window.  This  lady  at  once  retired,  and  the  king,  taking  her  place, 
desired  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  to  seat  herself  beside  him.  She, 
finding  herself  separated  in  a  manner  from  her  companions,  and  teie-d' 
tete  with  the  king,  recollected  with  extreme  agitation  and  emotion  that 
it  was  in  this  manner,  during  his  liaison  with  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort, 
that  the  king  had  conversed  with  her. 

'*  I  come,"  said  the  king  to  her,  in  a  low  and  tremblbg  voice — ^'  I 
come  to  bid  you  adieu." 

At  these  words  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  bowed,  utterly  unable  to 
articulate ;  and  Louis  started  at  seeing  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

''  I  have  eznoyed  during  the  course  of  my  life,"  said  he,  <'  few  moments 
of  happiness,  out  this  instant  is  one  of  tho        " 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  low  voice,  trembling  with  emotion, 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  became  sensibly  affected,  and  replied,  that 
*'  he  would  find  every  loyal  heart  experienced  the  same  emotion  she  felt, 
if  his  majesty  would  only  condescend  to  inform  himself  personally  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  subjects.'' 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  said  Louis,  '*  I  only  wish  to  hear  yours ;  and  if 
in  you  I  find  that  friendship  I  have  sought  so  long  in  vain,  my  entire 
confidence  shall  be  the  reward.  I  go  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  cherish  this 
tender  recollection  in  my  heart.  Continue  to  think  of  me,  I  entreat,  with 
the  same  touching  sensibility.  If  it  pleases  Heaven  to  preserve  me,  it  will 
be  my  greatest  consolation. 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  who, 
on  leaving  the  queen's  apartment,  passed  through  the  ante-room.  The 
king,  who  had  risen,  was  opening  the  door.  He  advanced  towards  the 
duchess,  and  addressed  her  in  some  embarrassment.  The  duchess  instantly 
seized  on  this  moment,  when  she  saw  he  was  confused,  to  request  a  favour. 
Such  a  petition  at  that  moment  entirely  removed  all  recollection  of  the 
scene  that  had  just  taken  place,  and  at  once  relieved  the  king  from  em- 
bankment, who,  in  gratitude  for  the  tact  shown  by  the  duchess,  at  once 
and  most  graciously  granted  her  request.  When.he  had  left  the  room, 
the  duchess  seated  herself  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  laughing  at 
what  had  passed,*  who,  somewhat  recovered  frx>m  her  agitation,  was 
stitching  away  with  exemplary  diligence  at  a  small  piece  of  embroidery 
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she  held  in  her  hand.     SmiHng  at  the  dachess,  die  asked  her  &e  i 
of  her  mirth. 

*^  I  am  laughing^"  replied  she,  **  at  the  idea  of  the  admirahle  presence 
of  mind  I  have  just  shown ;  and  as  you  are  hut  a  dSlntianie  at  eotnt,  I 
wiU  gire  you  a  little  description  of  it  for  your  especial  instmction.  The 
king  does  not  exactly  hate  me,  but  at  die  same  time  no  loTe  is  lost  be- 
tween us.  He  is  afraid  of  my  ffightiness  and  my  inclination  to  turn  every- 
thing  into  ridicule.  Certainly,  of  all  the  persons  who  might  have  inter- 
rupted your  coDTersation,  I  am  the  yery  last  he  would  have  denred  to 
behold.  He  advanced  towards  me  full  of  confusion.  I  at  onoe  saw  the 
advantage  I  might  derive  from  this  favourable  opportunity.  I  know 
that  when  people  are  afraid  they  are  always  obliging,  particulariy  at  the 
first  moment.  Well,  I  at  once  requested  a  fovour  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  me ;  and,  as  I  foresaw  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  it,  I  shall 
be  grateful,  and  will  tell  no  one  of  this  little  adventure.  But  do  own  now 
that  it  was  capital  ?^ 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  would  agree  to  nothing  of  the  sort  She 
affected  not  even  to  understand  what  the  duchess  meant.  She  endea- 
voured to  represent  the  maiked  preference  shown  for  her  by  the  king  as 
fflmple  politeness. 

The  duchess  ridiculed  both  her  reserve  and  her  prudery. 

^'  When  the  king  returns,"  continued  she,  "  we  will  resume  this  con- 
versation. My  good  advice  shall  be  at  your  service ;  and  if  you  wifl  only 
follow  my  directions,  in  six  months  you  will  upset  the  whole  court,  which, 
truth  to  say,  will  be  all  the  better  alter  a  general  regeneration.  We  live 
in  a  state  of  horrible  apathy — nothing  advances — everything  is  paralysed. 
We  are  terribly  in  want  of  life  and  animation,  and  nothing  will  be  more 
easy  than  for  you  to  accomplish  all  this,  if  yon  will  only  follow  precisely 
the  plan  I  will  trace  out  for  you."* 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  chose  only  to  understand  as  a  joke  this,  in 
fact,  serious  admonition  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse. 

As  soon  as  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  left  to  herself  she  made  a 
pretext  for  retiring,  and,  shutting  herself  up  alone  in  her  room,  sat  down 
to  reflect  calmly  on  the  fiirewell  of  the  king.  At  last  he  had  spoken  out. 
He  wanted  a  niend — ^he  had  made  choice  of  one,  and  had  promised, 
moreover,  his  entire  confidence.  His  religious  prindples  were  too  wdl 
known  to  have  g^ven  gpround  for  the  slightest  suspicion  during  his  Htmon 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort ;  it  would,  therdfbre,  be  absurd  in  her  to 
reject  his  proffered  friendship.  The  pretty  maid  of  honour  greatly  desired 
to  see  Louis  XIII.  displaying  rather  more  firmness  of  character  than  was 
his  wont ;  she  fervently  wished  to  emancipate  him  from  the  dominion  of 
Richelieu,  who,  appropriating  all  the  glory  attached  to  the  throne,  only 
left  to  his  pupil  the  responsibility  of  governing,  and  the  reproach  of  being 
governed.  This  weakness  was  a  £eiult  which,  to  be  frank,  by  no  means 
annoyed  her ;  on  the  contrary,  she,  as  well  as  other  women,  liked  a  feeble 
character.  To  correct,  to  perfect,  to  suggest,  is  with  them  to  act,  to 
domineer,  to  reign ;  it  is  the  only  legitimate  province  that  nature  has 
granted  to  the  sex,  of  which  no  effort  can  ever  deprive  them.  With  what 
lofty  frankness,  with  what  energy  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  proposed 
to  address  the  king,  and  to  open  her  heart  to  him.  She  did  not  doubt 
that  in  reality  he  possessed  much  more  firmness  of  character  than  was 
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_  _  Had  he  not  addressed  the  parliament  wiiih  the 

utmost  decision  ?  Did  he  not  display  much  vigour  in  continuing  the  war, 
and  in  placing  himself  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ?  With  his. 
mind  and  his  sensibilitj  guided  by  good  advice,  why  might  he  not  equal 
the  renown  of  his  gallant  father  ?  Why,  indeed,  might  he  not  surpass 
him  ?  The  influence  of  friendship  would  restore  his  activity ;  it  would 
inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  business.  He  already  possessed  courage  and 
acquirements,  and  he  was  superior  to  Henri  IV.  m  nis  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples, both  of  unspotted  purity.  In  a  word,  if  it  were  desirable  to  possess 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  hero,  it  was  a  still  nobler  task  to  form  one, 
and  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  universe. 

All  these  seductive  yet  vague  ideas  passed  through  the  braLn  of  La 
Fayette,  they  took  root  there,  were  gradually  developed,  and  nused  her 
hopes  and  her  feelings  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  king  took 
his  departure  next  momins^  at  daybreak,  and  almost  all  the  courtiers,  both 
young  and  old,  followed  him.  After  they  had  left,  many  ladies  affected 
an  exaggerated  display  of  anxiety,  and  many  more  betrayed,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  secret  regrets  that  they  would  fain  have  concealed.  This 
affectation  on  one  side,  and  constraint  on  the  other,  diffused  a  cloud  of 
dolness  and  ennui  over  the  whole  court  At  last  every  one  was  of 
opinion  that  some  amusement  must  be  invented,  and,  without  in  words 
admitting  that  any  one  could  possibly  be  entertained  during  such  an 
anxious  moment,  all  the  usual  amusements  were  recommenced  with  re- 
newed ardour. 

News  soon  arrived  from  the  army  announcing  brilliant  successes,  due 
to  the  valour  of  the  king  and  the  bravery  of  the  French  troops. 

During  this  time  of  glory  and  of  peril  Louis  XIII.  was  no  longer  that 
timid,  feeble  prince,  often  almost  overlooked  in  his  own  court ;  he  was 
metamorphosed,  indeed,  and  became  suddenly  a  brilliant  monarch,  every 
way  worthy  of  the  throne.  He  was  described  as  ever  foremost  in  danger, 
leading  his  troops  into  action  in  person.  All  parties  agreed  in  applauding 
his  conduct :  he  was  loved  and  admired — he  really  reigned. 

Every  day  that  his  absence  lasted,  and  every  fresh  intelligence  that 
arrived,  adc(ed  to  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  found  herself.  Her  own  perfect  purity  ensured  her  safety.  Such 
an  attachment  could  not  alarm  her,  for  in  her  mind  it  was  unmixed  with 
any  idea  of  love. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  was  exposed  made  her  tremble ;  but  feel- 
ing certain  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  he  would  himself  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  and  display  all  the  nobleness  of  character  she 
attributed  to  him,  her  thoughts  dwelt  principally  on  the  loss  France  would 
sustain  by  his  death.  She  passionately  desired  his  return,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  frivolous  pleasure  of  again  seeing  and  conversing  with  him, 
but  to  speak  to  him  of  his  duties,  to  elevate  his  soul^  to  inspire  him  with 
generous  resolves,  and  to  admonish  him  to  persevere  in  his  present  line  of 
conduct.  Such  at  least  was  the  conviction,  however  delusive,  of  Made- 
mobelle  de  la  Fayette.  At  length  the  successful  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign was  announced.  The  king  had  retaken  the  places  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  these  latter,  everywhere  defeated,  were  obliged  to  re- 
pass the  Somme.  On  the  other  side,  the  Imperialists,  who  had  penetrated 
into  Burgundy,  were  repulsed  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Cardinal 
La  Yalette  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar. 
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The  king  returned  to  Paris,  which,  not  having  been  considered  out  of 
danger  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  received  him  with  transports  of 
joy.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  witness  of  this  universal  enthusiasm, 
saw  in  Louis  the  worthy  successor  of  Henri  the  Great,  and  the  inheritor 
of  all  his  glory.  Intoxicated  by  these  delusions,  she  imagined  that  even 
the  advice  dictated  by  her  friendship  would  be  in  future  needless,  and  that 
the  king  would  of  his  own  accord  suppress  the  arrogance  of  Richelieu, 
lower  his  inordinate  power,  and  from  henceforth  exercise  himself  the 
royal  authority. 

The  next  morning  Louis  visited  the  queen,  remained,  as  usual,  some 
minutes,  and  only  stayed  in  the  ante-chamber  for  a  moment,  during  which 
time  he  approached  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and  conducted  her  aside. 

*'  I  do  not  know/'  said  he,  '^  when  I  shall  be  able  to  resume  those  con- 
versations that  are  so  infinitely  delightful,  for,  afUr  an  absence  of  some 
months,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  business." 

'^  Ah,  so  much  the  better !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  ^  May 
you,  sire,  ever  be  thus  fully  occupied." 

The  lung  smiled. 

''  You  have  doubtless  heard  me  blamed  for  my  idleness,"  said  he^^'  I 
am  sure  you  have  ;  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  suspend  your  judgment, 
and  do  not  condemn  me — at  least  before  you  have  heard  my  defence." 

'^  Sire,  how  can  I  wait,  when  my  heart  already  has  decided  ?" 

*^  May  it  ever  induce  you  to  justify  me,  and  you  will  not  be  mistaken. 
This  will  console  me  for  a  world  of  injustice." 

Af^r  having  uttered  these  words  with  an  emotion  that  touched  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette  to  the  very  soul,  the  king  left;  the  room. 
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Cababine  slung,  stirrup  well  hung, 
Flagon  at  saddfe-bow  merrily  swung. 
Toss  up  the  ale,  for  our  flag,  like  a  sail. 
Struggles  and  swells  in  the  hot  July  gale, 
Ck)loars  fling  out,  and  then  give  them  a  shout, 
We  are  the  gallants  to  put  them  to  rout. 

Flash  all  your  swords,  like  Tartarian  hordes. 

And  scare  the  prim  ladies  of  Puritan  lords ; 

Our  steel-caps  shall  blaze  through  the  long  summer  days. 

As  we,  galloping,  sing  our  mad  Cavalier  lays. 

Then  banners  advance !    By  the  liUes  of  France, 

We  are  the  gallants  to  lead  them  a  dance. 

Ring  the  bells  back,  though  the  sexton  look  black. 
Defiance  to  knaves  who  are  hot  on  our  track. 
"  Murder  and  fire !"  shout  louder  and  higher; 
We'll  remember  Edgehill  and  the  red-dabbled  mire, 
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When  our  steeds  we  sliall  stall  in  the  Parliament  hall, 
And  shake  the  old  nest  till  the  roof-tree  shall  fall. 

Froth  it  np,  girl,  till  it  splash  every  cnrl, 
October's  the  liquor  for  trooper  and  earl ; 
Bubble  it  up,  merry  gold  in  the  cup. 
We  never  may  taste  of  to-morrow  night's  sup. 
(Those  red  ribbons  glow  on  thv  bosom  beloi;^ 
Like  apple-tree  bloom  on  a  hillock  of  snow.) 

No,  by  my  word,  there  never  shook  sword 
Better  than  this  in  the  clutch  of  a  lord ; 
The  blue  streaks  that  run  are  as  bright  in  the  sun 
As  the  veins  on  the  brow  of  that  loveliest  one ; 
No  deep  light  of  the  sky,  when  the  twilight  is  nigh, 
Glitters  more  bright  than  this  blade  to  the  eye. 

Well,  whatever  may  hap,  this  rusty  steel-cap 
Will  keep  out  full  manv  a  pestilent  rap ; 
This  buff,  though  it*s  old  and  not  larded  with  gold. 
Will  guard  me  from  rapier  as  well  as  from  cold ; 
This  scarf,  rent  and  tern,  though  its  colour  is  worn, 
Shone  gay  as  a  page's  but  yesterday  mom. 

Here  is  a  dint  from  the  jagg  of  a  flint, 

Thrown  by  a  Puritan  just  as  a  hint ; 

But  tliis  stab  through  the  buff  was  a  warning  more  rough, 

When  Coventiy  city  arose  in  a  huff; 

And  I  met  with  this  gash  when  we  rode  with  a  crash 

Into  Noll's  pikes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ash. 

No  jockey  or  ^room  wears  so  draggled  a  plume 

As  this  tnat's  just  drenched  in  the  swift-flowing  Froom. 

Red  grew  the  tide  ere  w%  reached  the  steep  sicfe. 

And  steaming  the  hair  of  old  Barbary's  hide ; 

But  for  branch  of  that  oak  that  saved  me  a  stroke, 

I  had  sunk  there  like  herring  in  pickle  to  soak. 

Pistelet  crack  flashed  red  on  our  track. 
And  even  the  foam  on  the  water  turned  black. 
They  were  twenty  to  one,  our  poor  rapier  to  gun. 
But  we  charged  up  to  the  bank,  and  we  lost  only  one ; 
And  I  saved  the  old  flag,  though  it  was  but  a  rag, 
And  the  sword  in  my^hand  was  snapped  off  to  a  jagg. 

The  water  was  churned  as  we  wheeled  and  we  turned. 
And  the  dry  brake  to  scare  out  the  vermin  we  burned* 
We  gave  our  haloo,  and  our  trumpet  we  blew ; 
Of  jfi  their  stent  fifty  we  left  them  but  two ; 
With  a  mock  and  a  laugh  won  their  banner  and  staff, 
And  trod  down  the  comets  as  thrashers  do  chaff. 

Saddle  my  roan,  his  back  is  a  throne. 

Better  than  velvet  or  gold  you  will  own. 

Willie,  your  bay  may  caracol  ^y, 

But  roan  is  the  colour  for  service  to-day. 

Look  te  your  mateh,  or  some  harm  you  may  catch, 

For  treason  has  always  some  mischief  to  hatch ; 

And  Oliver's  out  with  all  Haslerig's  rout. 

So  I'm  told  by  this  shivering  white-livered  scout. 
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We  came  over  the  downs,  through  village  and  towns. 
In  spite  of  the  sneers,  and  the  corses  aim  frowns ; 
Drowning  their  psalms,  and  stilling  their  qnalms. 
With  a  chatter  and  rattle  of  scabhards  and  arms. 
Down  the  long  street,  with  a  trample  of  feet, 
For  the  echo  of  hoofs  to  a  Cavalier's  meet. 

See  black  on  each  roof,  at  the  sonnd  of  our  hoof. 
The  Puritans  gather,  bat  keep  them  aloof; 
Their  muskets  are  long,  and  they  aim  at  a  throng, 
But  woe  to  the  weak  when  they  challenge  the  strong ! 
Butt-end  to  the  door,  one  hammer  more. 
Our  pikemen  rush  in  and  the  straggle  is  o'er. 

Storm  through  the  gate,  batter  the  plate. 
Cram  the  red  cruciole  into  the  grate ; 
Saddle-bags  fill.  Bob,  Jenkin,  and  Will, 
And  spice  the  staved  wine  that  runs  out  like  a  xilL 
That  maiden  shall  ride  for  to-day  by  my  side, 
Those  ribbons  are  fitting  a  Cavalier's  oiide. 

Does  Baxter  say  right,  that  a  bodice  laced  tight, 
Shouid  never  be  seen  by  the  sun  or  the  light  P 
Like  stars  from  a  wood,  shine  under  that  nood. 
Eyes  that  are  sparkling,  though  pious  and  ffood. 
Surely  this  waist  was  by  Providence  placed 
By  the  arm  of  a  lover  to  be  oft  embraced. 

Down  on  your  knees,  you  viUaina  in  frieze, 

A  draught  to  Kine  Charles,  or  a  swing  from  those  trees ; 

Blow  off  this  stiff  lock,  for  'tis  useless  to  knock. 

The  ladies  will  pardon  the  noise  and  the  shock. 

(From  this  bright  dewy  cheek,  might  I  venture  to  sneak, 

I  could  kiss  of  the  tears  though  sne  wept  for  a  wecuc.) 

Now  loop  me  this  scarf  round  the  broken  pike-stafF, 

'Twill  do  for  a  flaf,  though  the  Crop  Heaos  may  laugh. 

Who  was  it  blew  t   Give  an  halloo. 

And  hang  out  the  pennon  of  crimson  and  blue ; 

A  volley  of  shot  is  a  welcoming  hot; 

It  cannot  be  troop  of  the  murdering  Soot. 

Cry  death  to  the  Aump,  that  villanous  lump, 

To  be  burnt  by  us  soon,  like  an  old  rotten  stump. 

Fire  the  old  mill  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Break  down  the  plank  that  runs  over  the  rill, 
Bar  the  town  gate ;  if  the  burghers  debate. 
Shoot  some  to  death,  for  the  villains  must  wait ; 
Hip  up  the  lead  from  the  roofing  o'er  head. 
And  melt  it  for  bullets  or  we  shall  be  sped. 

Now  look  to  your  buff,  for  steel  is  the  stuff 
To  slash  your  brown  jerkins  with  crimson  enough; 
There  burst  a  flash — ^I  heard  their  drums  crash ; 
To  horse !  now  for  a  race  over  moorland  and  plash ; 
Ere  the  stars  glimmer  out  we  will  wake  with  a  shout 
The  true  men  of  York,  who  will  welcome  our  rout. 

We'll  shake  their  red  roofs  with  our  echoing  hoofs, 
And  flutter  the  dust  from  their  tapestry  woofs ; 
And  the  Minster  shall  ring  with  our  "  God  save  the  king," 
And  our  horses  shall  drink  at  St.  Christopher's  spring; 
We  shall  welcome  the  meat,  and  the  wine  will  taste  sweet. 
When  our  boots  we  fling  off,  and  as  brothers  we  meet. 
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'^  Piedmont/'  we  are  told  bj  its  partial  and  patriotic  historian,  <'  is  a 
state  of  God's  own  making."  So  far  as  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ; 
so  far  as  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  survey  his  continental  domains  m)m 
the  dome  of  the  lofky  basilica  of  the  Superga,  it  is  so  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  what  of  Sardinia  itself  ? — ^what  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Isi&re  and 
the  Anre  ?  By  what  law  of  nature  should  a  state  cease  at  a  certain 
point  of  a  great  river's  course,  then  follow  for  a  short  distance  the  natural 
line  of  the  dividon  of  waters  only  afterwards  to  cut  the  Trebbia  in  half, 
and  intercept  the  mouth  of  another  river  at  Vezzano  and  Lerici?  Why 
separate  Lago  Maggiore  into  two  halves,  and  while  the  king's  rule 
ascends  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  perpetual  snows  of  Mont 
Blancy  and  descends  again  into  the  territory,  naturally  speaking,  of 
France,  on  the  one  side,  why  stop  short  at  the  very  footstep  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  direction  of  Lucamo  and  Bellinzona  P 

The  Alps  are  undoubtedly  the  barrier  of  Italy,  and  Piedmont  stands 
in  a  fisff  more  honourable  position  than  Austro- Venetian  Lombardy, 
which  holds^  geographically  speaking,  an  equal  extent  of  barrier,  and 
politically  speaking,  a  more  important  frontier  line,  than  Piedmont. 

Nor  has  Piedmont  been  more  exempted  from  those  changes,  both  in 
population,  in  territorial  aggregation,  in  rulers,  and  other  elements  of 
nationality,  which  have  belonged  to  most  other  states.  So  little  is  known 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  to  designate  them  as 
Ligurians,  serves  rather  to  evade  a  difficulty  than  to  unravel  it.  In  the 
time  of  the  Cimbrian  wars,  the  irruption  of  these  northern  warriors  into 
Italy  was  twice  stayed  by  their  vague  dread  of  the  Alps.  '*  What  saved 
Rome,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  was  that  the  Cimbrians  and  the  Teutons  were 
shy  of  the  Alps.*^  This  is  designated  by  M.  Gallenga  as  *'  Rome  and 
It^  saved  by  Piedmont." 

The  conquest  of  Maritime  Liguria  by  the  indomitable  legions  of 
Rome  was  soon  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  submission 
of  the  Coltians,  the  Saksians,  and  all  other  Alpine  tribes.  The  brief 
illumination  of  the  national  elements  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  was  in  its  turn  darkened  by  the  invasion  of  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards, and  it  was  in  defence  of  the  Church  in  danger  that  Charles  Martel 
and  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps  and  united  such  portions  of  Italy  to 
llie  em{»re  as  they  did  not  bestow  on  the  Church  itself,  to  become  the 
subsequent  basis  of  the  temporal  dominions  of  its  pontiffs. 

The  dark  ages  were  succeeded  by  the  feudal  period,  and  that  again 
by  the  ascendancy  of  two  families,  that  of  Hubert  the  ^^  White-handed" 
in  Savoy,  and  that  of  Odelric  Manfred  in  Piedmont  From  that  period 
up  to  modem  times,  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  full  of  stirring  in- 
cidents, runs  parallel,  yet  separate.  For  a  whole  lapse  of  five  centuries 
Savoy  was  a  stranger  in  Italy.  '<  The  princely  mantle  of  the  house  was 
made  up  at  first  chiefly  of  Burgundian  and  Helvetian  patches ;  it  spread 
over  the  fine  districts  bordering  on  the  Rhone  and  Lake  Leman.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  scheme  of  keeping  together  what  nature  had 

*  History  of  Piedmont.    By  Antonio  Qallenga.    3  vols.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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eternally  sundered,  struck  its  very  originators  as  something  too  daring 
and  monstrous  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  hope  of  suhjugating  both  the 
northern  and  southern  valleys  was  abandoned,  and  for  the  best  part  of 
two  centuries  the  reigning  house  was  split  into  two  branches— of  Sayoy 
and  Piedmont,  or  Achaia — and  the  two  states  held  together  only  by 
flimsy  ties  of  feudal  compact."  During  the  whole  of  this  period  Pied- 
mont was  Italy.  Its  half-feudal,  half-municipal  organisation,  or  dis- 
organisation, had  not  much  to  distinguish  it  from  an^  other  district  of 
Lombardy.  It  was  a  prey  to  the  long  struggles  which  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  Italy  ;  and  from  those  struggles  die  house  of  Savoy  either 
prudently  kept  aloof,  or  even  more  craftily,  only  engaged  in  them  when 
it  saw  they  presented  safe  chances  of  its  own  aggrandisement. 

But  when  the  result  of  these  contests  was  to  lay  Italy  prostrate,  and 
to  make  it  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  aggressors,  then  the  princes  of  Savov 
came  in  for  their  own  share  of  the  spoils.  That  share  they  seized  witn 
all  the  tenacity  of  men  of  the  hills  :  they  fastened  upon  it,  impressed  it 
with  their  own  character,  and  made  it  morally,  as  well  as  materially, 
their  own. 

From  1002  to  1559,  history,  as  ably  penned  by  M.  Gallenga, 
tells  us  the  conquest ;  from  1559  to  1796,  the  union  and  nationalisation, 
of  Piedmont.  The  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  ^ve  us  the  result  of  all 
the  previous  work,  the  standing  up  of  a  complete  edifice. 

There  is  enough  that  is  intrinsically  beautiful  and  heart-stirring  in  the 
annals  of  the  reigning  house  itself.    For  a  lineal  succession  of  forty  sovereign 

Erinces  in  twenty-seven  generations — counts,  dukes,  and  kings — during  the 
ipse  of  eight  centuries  and  a  half,  that  house  has  stood  its  ground.  There 
must  have  been  something  more  than  chance  thus  to  chain  the  wheel  of  fortune 
in  favour  of  a  dynasty ;  and  the  historians  of  Savoy  find  an  adequate  reason 
in  the  fact,  that  *'  no  royal  family  has  produced  so  long  and  uninterrupted  a 
series  of  brave  able  men  ;**  or  we  might  say,  with  more  modesty  but  greater 
certainty,  none  has  been  so  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  bad,  idiotic,  or 
craven  men,  and  of  profligate  women — in  none  have  the  instances  of  startling 
crimes  or  hideous  vices  been  more  unfrequent ;  several  of  these  princes  may 
claim  the  reputation  of  distinguished  warriors  and  legislators  at  home,  and 
two  of  them  at  least  played  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and  exercised  a  para- 
mount influence  in  general  events  abroad. 

The  princes  of  Savoy  had,  in  fact,  been  for  the  last  three  centuries  drill- 
ing a  whole  people  into  an  army.  The  events  of  1848  suddenly  dignified 
that  army  into  a  people.  The  strictness  and  firmness  of  previous  orga« 
nisation  enabled  the  Piedmontese  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  two-edged 
tools  of  self-government.  A  constitution  has  been  awarded  to  them. 
M.  Gallenga  designates  it  as  an  ill-digested,  ill-fitting  patdiwork  of 
outlandish  charters,  but  which,  nevertheless,  sanctions  personal  security 
and  unbounded  freedom  of  inquiry — ^the  very  substance  of  liberty  all  the 
world  over ;  and  this  is  already  more  than  many  a  nation,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Alps,  has  proved  able  to  bear. 

The  history  of  Piedmont  has,  however,  received  a  totally  new  and  fi^sh 
importance  from  the  recent  attitude  assumed  by  that  state  in  Italy,  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  East.  Up  to  a  very  late  period  Piedmont  had  no  real 
existence — ^men  talked  only  of  the  state  or  monarchy  of  Savoy.  The 
annals  of  the  country  were  merely  those  of  a  mountain  chief  and  nis  dan, 
or  rather  of  a  general  and  his  regiment     But  the  people  was  neverthe- 
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less  slowly  fonxiing — deyeloping  tendencies,  aspirations,  forces  of  its  own. 
Only  for  a  long  course  of  time  the  prince  and  the  people  were  so  strongly 
identified,  that  men  used  to  speak  of  the  former  as  an  abstraction,  and  the 
latter  was  scarcely  noticed.  But  all  sublunary  things  proceed  by  action 
and  reaction.  It  it  was  the  sovereign  who  made  the  nation,  the  nation 
ultimately  gained  unity  and  strength  and  character  sufficient  to  react 
upon  the  soyereignty,  and  influence  the  future  fate  and  history  of  the 
house  of  Sayoy  and  of  the  countiy  which  it  has  so  long  ruled  over. 

From  the  abdication  of  Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  in  1798,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel  I.,  in  1814,  the  history  of  Piedmont 
is  a  mere  blank  ;  not  so  much  because  the  royal  family  lived  in  obscure 
exile  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  or  elsewhere,  as  because  the  very  state  and 
country  of  Piedmont  was  eclipsed. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  king,  in  1798,  Joubert  had  appointed  a 
provisional  regency  of  democrats,  and  the  country  remained  a  nameless, 
nondescript  republic,  and  it  continued  in  the  same  disorganised  state  till 
under  Napoleon  it  became  with  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany,  a  depart- 
ment of  tne  French  empire. 

When  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  brought  emancipation  to  the 
Italians,  they  were,  as  usual,  irresolute,  divided,  fiunt-hearted.  It  was  in 
▼ain  that  Eugene  Beauhamais  at  Milan,  Murat  at  Naples,  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  called  upon  them  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  themselves.  There  was  neither  courage,  decision,  concord, 
nor  unanimity.  The  allies  had  the  passive,  helpless  country  once  more 
at  their  discretion.  Austria  seized  the  lion's  share,  and  the  house  of  Savoy 
regained  its  own. 

Victor  Emanuel  celebrated  his  restoration  by  an  edict  which  reinforced 
all  the  old  laws  of  1770.  The  hands  of  the  state-clock  were  forced  back 
fonr-and-twenty  years  at  one  sweep ! 

The  whole  social  order  was  to  undergo  a  thorough  subversion, — the  work 
of  sixteen  years  to  be  all  undone;  purchasers  of  national  or  ecclesiastical 
ffoods  were  held  in  feverish  suspense.  The  returning  emigrants  were  clamorous 
K>r  indemnities.  It  was  even  contemplated  to  bastardize  children  bora  in 
wedlock  contracted  in  accordance  with  the  French  civil  marriage  law. 

The  middle  ages  came  back  with  unmitigated  horrors,  with  aU  the  atrocities 
of  a  barbarous  legislation ;  with  floeging,  confiscation,  breaking  on  the  wheel 
and  quartering  of  criminals;  with  Sie  absurd  complication  of  fifteen  courts  of 
law,  and  a  hopeless  confusion  of  powers  and  attributions,  with  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  with  secret  inquisitorial  proceedings.  Even  the  **  Viglietti  Reali," 
or  lettres  de  cachet,  reappeared ;  ana  the  royid  authority  was  again  put  forward 
to  interfere  with  the  adininistration — such  as  it  was^-of  justice ;  to  invalidate 
contracts,  mortgage  deeds,  any  transaction,  in  fact,  that  bore  date  of  that 
odious  period  of  which  the  very  memory  was  to  be  annihilated.  The  old 
aristocratic  titles  were,  of  course,  revived;  with  them- entails,  rights  of  primo- 
geniture, exclusive  monopoly  of  all  the  greatest  civil  and  military  omces— 
and  even  an  unblushing  partiality,  and  exceptional  laws,  as  it  were,  in  their 
behalf.  Friars— black,  white,  and  grey — againpromenaded  the  streets,  har* 
binsers  of  the  return  of  the  age  of  &rknes8.  The  University  and  the  College 
of  rrovinoes,  the  masterpiece  of  the.  constructive  mind  of  Victor  Amadeus  IL, 
were  closed  on  the  very  eve  of  the  king's  entrance  into  his  capital ;  they  were, 
at  a  later  period,  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Jesuits.  Men 
of  high  attainment  were  set  aside  as  Jacobins,  whilst  others,  such  as  Valperga 
di  Caluso,  Alfieri's  venerable  friend,  resigned  their  chair  in  disgust,  resenting 
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as  an  ixundt  tke  dement^  whiah  aayad  tbem  from  tlia  diagraee  of  tkeir  ooL- 


HOT  was  there  lack  of  ladicroos  inddents  to  set  forth  the  sablimify  of  that 
all-sweeping,  sensdess  reaction.  Public  officers  were  dismissed  merdj  be- 
cause a  Imnch  instead  of  an  Italian  r  (with  the  tail  turned  outwards,  instead 
of  inwards)  occurred  in  their  handwriting.  Applications  to  royal  bounty  oar 
demency  were  rejected^  simply  because  thej  were  designated  as  "petitions,* 
— the  word  should  have  been  "  supplicatwns."  Hair-powder,  pogtails,  dl 
the  pre-revokitionary  costume,  became  the  rage ;  coaches,  sauff-lMxea,  house 
fbrmture,  socid  etiquette,  everything  boie  the  stamp  of  the  most  approred 
rococo  sl^e.  No  one  who  loved  his  king  and  his  God  spoke  otherwise  than 
through  his  nose,  the  nasd  twang  being,  we  know  not  on  what  ground,  taken 
as  evidence  of  loyd  zed  and  religious  unction.  What  more !  the  predQection 
for  the  "  old  ways  "  was  so  strong  that  the  thought  of  abandoning  the  splendid 
carriage-road  of  Mont  Cenis  was  seriously  entertained;  and  that  great  monu- 
ment of  Napoleon's  genius  was  ody  preserved,  owing  to  the  utter  impraoti- 
cd>ility  of  the  ancient  steep  path  down  the  valley  of  Sie  Novalaise. 

The  accession  of  Prospero  Balbo,  San  Marzano,  Sduzzo,  and  Brignole 
to  the  ministry,  first  paved  tbe  way  to  a  change.  The  obstanacy  with 
which  the  king  adhered  to  the  maintenance  of  undiminbhed  royd  au- 
thority, soon  made  it  apparent  that  Piedmont  and  Savoy  had  not  been  so 
long  mcorporated  with  France  to  no  purpose.  The  people,  ^daining  to 
fall  back  into  the  inertia  to  which  they  had  been  compelled  in  the  good 
old  times  of  an  Amadeus  III.,  fretted  round  the  throne  like  the  waves 
of  an  angry  ocean,  sure  in  the  end  either  to  force  it  dong  or  to  over- 
whelm it.  The  standard  of  insurrection  was  raised  in  March,  1821,  and 
Victor  Emanuel,  who  either  preferred  losing  his  throne  to  holding  it  at 
the  people's  bidding,  or  stood  pledged  to  the  sovereigns  that  he  wodd 
accept  of  no  constitutiond  charter  whatever,  resigned  l^e  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carignano,  who  was 
elected  as  regent  of  the  redm,  and  universally  looked  upon  aa  the 
^'  Redeemer  of  Itdy."  No  sooner,  however,  did  Charles  Albert  dedare 
a  constitution,  than  Charles  Felix,  the  hereditary  successor  to  the  throne, 
denounced  all  that  had  been  done,  and  the  regent  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw to  Florence,  scoffingly  greeted  on  his  way  by  the  Anstrians  as 
"  King  of  Itdy." 

At  the  same  time  the  standard  of  absolutism  had  been  raised  by 
Generd  La  Tour  at  Novara,  and  there  were  only  a  handfd  of  men  under 
Santa  Rosa  to  uphold  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  were  defeated, 
and  Charles  Fdiz  entered  his  capitd  on  the  18th  of  October,  1821.  He 
came  back  in  the  wake  of  Austrian  bayonets.  The  King  of  Piedmont 
was  no  better  than  any  other  Itdian  prince ;  he  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  mere  Austrian  lieutenant.  During  the  ten  years'  reign  (1821  to  1831) 
of  Charles  Felix  thought  was  allowed  no  utterance.  The  reaction  was 
long,  blind,  ruthless,  insane.  Balbo's  reforms  were  at  a  dead  stand-still, 
and  Piedmont  became  the  red  paradise  of  monks  and  Jesuits. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1831,  Centrd  Itdy  was  convulsed  with  abortive 
insurrectionary  attempts,  and  the  very  first  throne  overturned  was  thai  of 
that  same  Francis  of  Modena,  who  was  plotting  against  the  lawfd  rights  of 
his  neighbours.  That  ill-advised  Italian  rising  was,  indeed,  speedily  over- 
powered ;  the  Austrians  restored  both  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  the  Dw^ess 
of  Parma,  and  the  Papd  throne  was  profmed  up  by  Austrian,  and  a  twdve- 
month  later  even  by  French,  bayonets.    But  l^e  conquerors  had  bardy  time 
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to  reet  on  their  swords,  and  Frands  IV.  to  singr  a  Te  Deum  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Modena,  for  his  easy  victory,  when  Charles  Felix  of  Sardinia  fell  ill  and 
died,  at  Tnrin,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1831.  The  event  found,  therefore, 
Modena  powerless  and  Austria  unprepared.  Charles  Albert  lost  not  one 
moment  m  securing  a  succession  whioi,  he  apprehended,  such  formidable 
compedton  had  secretly  ho^ed  to  dispute. 

Tne  position  of  the  new  lang,  at  his  accession,  was  fraught  with  difficulties 
which  bafBe  comprehension.  He  was  aware  of  all  the  ill-will  and  tenebrous 
plotting  of  Austria,  and  felt  that  any  false  step  on  his  part  would  be  taken 
advantage  of,  to  achieve  by  main  force  what  fraud  had  miled  to  bring  about. 
The  Piedmontese  army  had  fallen  into  the  most  lamentable  negled;  under 
Charles  Felix ;  it  was  exclusively  officered  by  young  nobles,  both  unfit  for 
their  profession  and  attached  to  the  ultra-retrogradist,  Austrian  party.  The 
authors  of  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  Central  Italy  has  shown  even  less 
understandinff,  less  energy,  less  unanimity  than  the  Carbonari  of  1820.  They 
had  risen  wiw  an  illusory  reliance  on  French  support,  and  on  the  principle  of 
"non-intervention,'*  which  Louis  Philippe's  government  had  emphatically 
proclaimed.  They  had  laid  down  their  arms,  umost  without  one  stroke,  upon 
the  first  discovery  of  the  quibbling  duplicity  of  the  citizen-king.  Ephemeral 
as  that  Italian  insurrection  had  oeen,  it  was  the  cause  of  an  immense  influx  of 
Austrian  troops  into  Lombardy,  so  that  the  material  strength  of  the  foreigner 
was  commensurate  with  the  prostration  of  the  national  party.  Charles  Albert 
perceived  that,  had  he  Ventured  upon  an  open  outbreak  with  Austria,  he 
would  have  to  contend  sgainst  the  most  terrible  odds.  He  looked  for  an  ally 
in  France,  and  sounded  Louis  Philippe  as  to  the  support  he  might  expect  on 
his  part,  suipposing  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Austria,  by  bestowing  a 
constitution  on  his  subjects.  The  wily  King  of  the  French  made  answer : 
*^  He  was  sufficiently  plagued  and  worried  with  his  own  charter  at  home» 
without  taking  upon  himself  the  championship  of  similar  institutions  abroad.*' 
France,  truly,  as  if  utterly  to  undeceive  the  Italians,  was  at  this  very  moment 
preparing  its  expedition  to  Ancona,  in  support  of  the  Pope  against  his  own 
subjects. 

A  truly  bold  and  senerous  policy  could,  therefore,  hardly  be  expected  of 
any  king  seated  on  l£e  throne  of  Piedmont  imder  these  circumstances.  But 
Charles  Albert^s  situation  was  rendered  even  more  precarious  by  his  natural 
indecision  and  timidity.  He  felt  that  the  liberal  party  expected>-he  acknow- 
ledged their  right  to  demand — much  of  him ;  and  his  reign  was  indeed  ushered 
in  as  an  era  of  reform ;  but  the  work  of  his  predecessors  was  not  to  be  readilv 
set  aside :  reaction  had  done  its  utmost ;  the  country  had  been  forced  back 
fuller  half  a  century :  the  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and 
nobilitv,  the  schools  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits :  dumb  despotism  was 
centralised,  systematised.  Half- measures  would  satisfy  no  man,  and  yet  any 
rash  attempt  at  innovation  must  lead  to  civil  collision  and  disorganisation ; 
and  how  could  internal  disorder  aiTord  the  strength  necessary  to  withstand 
external  attack  ? 

The  ill-fated  king  attempted  compromise :  he  temporised.  For  more  than 
fifteen  years  he  played  the  part  of  an  enUehtened,  tolerant,  though  hardly  a 
liberal,  and  stillless  a  national  prince.  His  foremost  object  was  to  reign : 
his  first  ambitious  instinct  was  defensive.  He  was  anxious  to  hold  his  sceptre 
firmly  in  his  grasp,  ere  he  attempted  to  make  it  instrumental  in  the  attain- 
ment of  further  power  and  greatness.  For  this  purpose  he  stepped  in  be- 
tween past  evil  and  fixture  good.  He  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the 
best  part  of  the  reforming  schemes  of  Prospero  Balbo,  which  had  been  left  in 
abeyance  in  the  preceding  reign ;  he  wished,  from  the  beginning,  for  a  recon- 
ciliation of  hostile  factions ;  he  attempted  to  found  a  compact  state,  a  united 
people.  But  even  the  part  of  moderator  and  peacemaker  was  arduous  and 
dangerous :  the  king  hardly  ever  secured  the  attachment  of  either  party ;  he 
lived  in  constant  fbar  of  both.    His  choice,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
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Duke  d'Aumale,  lay  "between  the  dagger  of  tbe  Carbonari  and  the  chocolate 
of  the  Jesuits.** 

To  a  man  of  this  temper,  and  so  situated,  Mazzini  thought  it  proper,  almost 
immediately  upon  the  kmg's  accession,  and  before  any  dear  course  could  be 
decided  on,  to  send  his  thundering  address  from  Marseilles  in  1831. 

This  young  enthusiast,  whose  theory  was  grounded  on  a  conviction  that  the 
lower  classes  are  alone  incorrupt,  disinterested,  and  capable  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  a  disorderly  rabble  is  stronger  than  well-discipbned  battalioDs,  ideas 
more  than  a  match  for  grape-shot  and  bayonets,  and  uuth  at  any  time  able  to 
ijdove  mountains,  called  upon  Charles  Albert  to  throw  himself  upon  ^  God 
and  the  People,*'  to  hurl  defiance  to  Austria,  unless  he  wished  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  foreign  oppressor,  and  be  the  first  victim  of  national  revenge.  He 
bade  him  choose  between  the  lot  of  "  the  first  of  men  and  that  of  the  last  of 
Italian  tyrants." 

There  were  good  reasons — and  we  have  stated  them — why  the  king  should 
at  the  time  feel  less  sanguine  about  so  decisive  a  step  than  ue  impatient  exile. 
Charles  Albert  was  not  moved  by  Mazzini*s  exhortations,  and  the  latter  made 
him  the  object  of  the  first  attacks  of  the  new  association  to  which  he  had 
given  the  name  of  "  Young  Italy." 

''  Young  Italy"  inaugurated  its  cause  by  an  attempted  act  of  regicnde,* 
followed  in  1834  by  an  invasion  of  Savoy,  the  rapid  dispersion  of  which 
partook  almost  of  the  ridiculous.  In  the  first  combat  that  he  was  engaged 
in,  Mazzini  brandished  his  rifle,  and  then  as  instantly  fell  down  in  a  fi^ 
and  in  this  fainting  condition  was  conveyed  safely  across  the  finontieis. 

Thus  (sajs  our  author)  ended  the  Savoy  expedition.  Mazzini,  fidlen  in 
the  estimation  of  his  partisans,  had  soon  to  quit  Geneva,  and  before  lonff  wis 
obliged  to  leave  Switzerland.  For  several  years  the  great  Italian  agitator 
lived  in  comparative  quiet  and  obscurity  in  London,  and  when  he  i^ftin  ven- 
tured upon  active  operations,  his  attacks  were  directed  against  the  Roman  or 
Neapohtan  States:  his  credit  was  too  low,  and  his  means  altogether  in- 
adequate, to  create  even  the  slightest  disturbance  either  in  Piedmont  or 
Lombardy. 

As  a  natural  result  of  these  insane  movements,  the  cause  of  liberty 
suffered  in  Piedmont,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  Jesuits,  gendarmes,  and 
police-agents  enjoyed  an  unenviable  ascendancy.  If  conspiracy,  how- 
ever, went  for  a  time  out  of  date,  not  so  the  truly  patriotic  feeling:  a 
great  change  was  effected  in  the  patriots'  tactics.  They  offered  their 
governments  "  Peace  and  Reconciliation." 

The  innate  loyalty  and  sound  jud^ent  of  the  Piedmontese  made  it  very 
natural  that  they  should  toke  the  imtiative  in  this  new  movement.  Notwith- 
standing great  political  compression,  Western  Italy  had  produced,  since  Alfieri 
and  Botta,  the  most  robust  and  original  minds.  Gioberti,  a  sufferer  from 
political  persecution  in  1833,  dared,  however,  in  his  work,  ^*  U  Primato,"  pub- 
lished in  1843,  at  Brussels,  in  the  land  of  exile,  to  proclaim  to  the  ItaUans 
that  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  seconding,  not  by  thwarting,  thdr 
governments.  He  aspired  at  a  regeneration  of  Itely,  to  which  all  its  princes, 
priests,  monks,  and  tne  very  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Austrians,  should 
Dear  a  part.  He  put  every  class,  order,  and  power  in  Italy  to  a  terrible  test ; 
he  laid  upon  them  a  responsibility,  threw  upon  them  a  spdl,  which  only  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Austrians  attempted  to  resist.  Gioberti  himself  repudiated 
the  former,  in  his  **  Prolegomeni  ;**  Cesare  Balbo,  the  son  of  the  reforming 
minister  under  Victor  Emanuel  I.,  also  put  the  Austrians  out  of  the  nationu 
pale,  in  his  new  work  "  Delle  Speranze  d'  Italia."  The  ideas  of  these  writers, 

*  Who  was  the  then  young  fonatic  Louis  Mariotti  ? 
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together  with  Massimo  d^Azeelio's  (another  Piedmontese)  sublime  invective 
ugainst  the  Mazzini  party,  inliis  "  Ultimi  Gasi  di  Romagna,"  laid  the  basis  of 
the  new  creed  of  Italian  patriots.  Its  articles  weie,  ^^  Peace  and  good-will 
to  all  that  is  national"  implying  a  prospective  *'war  against  aU  that  is 
foreign." 

Charles  Albert  allowed  free  utterance  in  his  states  to  these  ambitious 
teachings.  He  even  showed  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  the  ideas  of  reform 
which  had  ushered  in  his  reign.  Austria  soon  found  an  excuse  for  inter- 
ference, and  angry  diplomatic  notes  opened  the  way  to  fiery  words  and 
hostile  demonstrations.  Charles  Albert  was,  howeveri  too  much  hampered 
by  family  ties,  by  Jesuits,  diplomatic  agents,  and  other  peculiarities  of  his 
position,  to  act  entirely  as  a  free  agent.  Hence  was  he  for  a  time 
ingloriously  and  unjusUy  called  Re  Tentenna — King  Shilly-shally.  By 
a  strange  turn  of  fortune  a  priest  first  crossed  the  Austro-Italian  Rubicon. 
Pius  IX.  announced  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  the  cause 
of  Italian  freedom  and  independence.  Charles  Albert  then  stood  forward 
openly  as  the  champion  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  cause.  Austria  backed 
out  of  the  contest  tor  a  time,  and  Italian  regeneration  went  on  apace. 
Suddenly  the  year  of  revolutions  (1848)  came.  In  five  days  the  sway  of 
Austria  was  swept  from  both  Milan  and  Venice.  Charles  AJbert  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  crossed  the  Ticino  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  supreme  struggle  with  the  foreign  dominator.  It  is  unne- 
cessary now  to  detail  the  events  of  the  campaign  that  followed,  or  to  dis- 
cuss M.  (jrallenga's  account  of  the  succession  of  military  and  political  errors 
which  entailed  utter  failure  and  discomfiture  upon  so  great,  so  just,  so 
noble  a  cause-^one  that  had  the  sympathies  of  all  right-thinking  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  effort  deserved  to  be  carefully  recoraed  in 
history,  although  the  events  are  too  recent,  and  prejudices  are  not  yet 
sufELciently  calmed  down,  to  allow  of  their  being  satisfactorily  discussed ; 
and  whilst  we  cautiously  admit  the  historian's  explanations,  we  feel 
gratified  at  having  the  affairs  of  Pastrengo,  St.  Lucia,  Goito,  Peschiera, 
Vicenza,  Yenetia,  Aistova,  and  Milan  placed  before  us  in  a  simple, 
tangible,  and  yet  comprehensive  form. 

The  bearing  of  the  first  Italian  War  of  Independence  (and  it  cannot 
be  the  last)  upon  the  other  Italian  states  is  a  still  more  complicated 
theme. 

It  was  not  in  one  day,  nor  in  two,  that  the  Italians  could  recover  from  the 
amazement  and  consternation  consequent  upon  that  sudden  downfal  of  their 
hopes ;  nor  could  they  immediately  calculate  all  the  enormity  of  their  losses, 
or  eo  back  to  their  original  causes,  or  provide  the  best  means  of  retrieval. 

£ombardy  and  the  whole  Venetian  territory,  with  the  exception  of  its 
capita],  were  in  the  hands  of  their  ancient  oppressors ;  the  war  of  '*  the 
Peoples,*'  which  Mazzini  had  so  loftily  promulgated  from  Lugano  immediately 
on  tne  kind's  downfal,  was,  notwithstanding  some  dashing  feats  of  Garibaldi 
on  the  Lake  Maggiore,  immediately  at  an  end ;  yet,  after  an  inconsiderate 
attack  by  Welden  on  Bologna,  where  he  was  beaten,  the  Austrians  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  push  their  victory  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory. 

The  Italians  of  ^Taples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont,  were  therefore  left 
to  settle  matters  with  their  princes. 

Naples  had  taken  its  measures  beforehand,  and  abided.  Six  thousand 
foreign  mercenaries  were  sufficient  to  give  the  tone  to  the  native  spldiery, 
and  bore  out  the  Bourbon  in  his  unnatural  struggle,  not  only  against  his 
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capital  and  conlinental  provinces,  bat  also  against  the  moie  detenniaed  and 
implacable  Sicilians. 

But  Rome  and  Taacanj  never  had  any  force,  hardly  any  eidstence  of  &eir 
own.  Without  the  |»re»t»^e  of  AuBtria  they  could  not  stand  a  ain^e  day. 
That  prestige  was  now,  in  spite  of  her  recent  victories,  removed,  and  the  £ul 
of  those  governments  was  unavoidable.  The  subjects  in  Tuscany  and  Borne 
had  only  made  peace  with  their  princes  in  1846.  They  had  given  the  sore 
past  to  oblivion,  only  that  the  great  national  contest  might  be  implied 
by  no  domestic  feuds ;  but  those  princes  were  deemed  to  have  played  false 
to  the  national  cause,  and  their  people  looked  upon  them  in  a  revengeful 
mood. 

Rational  men  could  have  but  little  to  hope  from  a  renewal  of  the  contest 
But  the  Italians  were  mad,  and  clamoured  for  war.  Their  governments 
openly  resisted,  or  feebly  seconded,  this  frantic  outcry.  They — at  least  those 
of  the  Pope  and  the  grand-duke— were  overthrown. 

Piedmont  was  left  alone,  with  a  scattered  and  discomfited  army,  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  and  a  broken-hearted  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  mediation  of  foreign  powers  and  ihe  magna- 
nimity of  Austria — ^notwithstanding  that,  to  use  an  expressicm  of  M. 
Gallenga's,  the  revolution  was  to  be  seen  devouring  its  children  in  the 
person  of  Gioberti,  who,  deserting  the  democratic  party,  went  so  far  into 
the  ways  of  reaction  as  to  propose  an  alHanoe  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
by  means  of  which  he  offered  to  put  down  republicanism  in  Central 
Italy,  to  restore  the  Pope  and  grand-duke,  to  bring  together  the  scat- 
tered links  of  the  long-projected  Italian  Confedecration,  pievioos  to  the 
renewal  of  a  deadly  struggle  with  Austria — the  mad  clamour  of  die  war 
party  gained  the  ascendancy,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  only  mistrust 
but  even  animosity  in  the  ranks — ^the  command  was  given  to  Chrsar 
nowsky,  and  the  historian,  fEdling  into  l^e  same  error  which  he  blames 
so  much  in  others,  says,  ''  the  first  unknown  adventurer  who  direw  him- 
self on  iheir  way,  and  even  a  more  than  suspected  traitor,  seemed  to 
those  imprudent  democratic  statesmen  preferable  to  the  Bavas,  the  Bro- 
glias,  the  La  Marmoras,  against  whom  the  stolid  pc^pular  outcry  (of 
incapacity)  had  been  raised." 

The  campaign  of  Novara  barely  lasted  four  days. 

Charles  Albert,  the  worn-out  king,  turned  out.  Perrone,  Passalacqna,  and 
others  of  the  so-called  aristocratic  generals,  ranged  themselves  by  the  king's 
side.  With  the  best  of  their  blood  they  redeemed  their  pledge  to  king  and 
country.  Their  cry  as  they  fell  was,  "  One  more  for  the  honour  of  old 
Piedmont  !'*  Some  of  the  foot  regiments,  the  horse,  and  the  artfflery,  pre- 
ferred death  to  disgrace.  But  the  democratic  battalions  were  **  as  gooa  as 
their  word."  They  cried  "  Treason !"  and  turned  their  dastardly  ba^  upon 
the  enemy ! 

Those  words  tibat  are  said  to  have  been  wrung  from  Charles  Albert  on  that 
fatal  day,  "  All  is  lost,  even  honour !"  were,  if  truly  reported,  not  just.  Those 
of  his  riedmontese  who  toould  fight,  still  showed  they  knew  how;  the  rest 
only  longed  to  be  beaten ;  the  cowardly  fugitives  filled  the  measure  of  their 
baseness  by  plunder  and  the  most  dreadful  outrages,  both  at  Novara  and  in 
the  surrounmn^  country  to  which  defeat  scattered  them. 

The  king  and  his  sons  had  been  lavish  of  their  lives.  Indeed  the  ill-staired 
Charles  Albert  had  been  heard  to  exclaim,  with  a  voice  of  anguish,  "  Let  me 
die ;  this  is  my  last  day  T'  and  again,  with  greater  bitterness,  ^*  Is  there  not  a 
cannon-ball  for  us  to-day?"  And  he  deserved  tiie  soldier's  death  which  was 
denied  him.  But  all  was  no  less  over.  In  the  evening,  he  abdicated  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  he  tiienSsappeared  from  the 
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field,  fatmied  to  hide  his  grief  and  disgrace  in  a  distant  land,  and  died,  on  the 
i29tk  of  July,  at  Oporto. 

Peace  be  to  his  memory  I  He  who  so  signally  prored  himself  nnable  to 
con(|iier,  knew  at  least  how  to  die.  It  is  not  given  to  erery  man,  by  one 
honr  of  sublime  sorrow,  thus  to  redeem  the  errors  of  a  whole  life.  There 
are  no  suspicions  which  such  an  agony  had  not  power  to  aJQay,  no  prejudices 
which  that  lonely  death-bed  could  not  remove,  no  enemies  that  would  not  be 
reconciled  on  that  grave. 

The  reign  of  the  present  gallant  ally  of  France  and  England  has  not 
been  void  of  incidents.  The  first  act  o^  Victor  Emanuel  11.  was  to  sig^ 
an  armistice,  and  England  and  Franoe  stepped  in  to  obtain  for  the  new 
king  hat  and  honourable  conditions  of  peace.  Genoa  had  still  to  enjoy  a 
day  of  madness.  The  people  rose  in  insurrection  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1849,  bot  the  revolt  was  at  once  suppressed  by  the  skill  and  determina- 
tion of  General  La  Marmora.  The  presence  of  Guerraazi  in  Tuscany, 
and  of  Mazzini  in  Rome,  also  entailed  some  further  disasters.  According 
to  M.  Grallenga,  "  the  Romans  had  to  choose  between  Mazzini  and  the 
Pope !  The  French  must  needs  force  the  Pope  down  their  throats.  Thus 
it  was  that  they  hallowed  republicanism  and  made  a  demigod  of  Maz- 


The  grand-duke,  for  whose  return  his  loyal  Tuscans  had  paved  the  way, 
chose  to  make  his  solemn  entrance  into  Florence  in  an  Austrian  uniform,  at 
the  head  of  Austrian  bayonets.  The  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics  on 
whom  Pius  IX.  had  built  his  hopes,  decreed  that  the  Roman  people  were  the 
property  of  a  priest,  and  could  have  no  voice  on  their  own  destiny.  The 
French  republicans  took  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  the  outrageous 
sentence :  no  wonder  the  very  stones  of  the  old  city  rose  aeainst  them  I 

For  the  hundredth  time  Europe  conspired  to  the  destruction  of  Italy.  Italy 
was  resolved  not  to  fall  without  a  generous  armed  protest. 

The  iniquity  of  the  attack  called  forth  the  resistance  of  despair.  The  defence 
of  Rome,  tne  no  less  glorious  but  more  stainless  deeds  of  Venice,  the  self- 
immolation  of  Brescia,  the  struggle  in  Sicily,  ennobled  in  the  ejes  of  Europe 
a  cause  which  grievous  errors  and  revolting  crimes  had,  otherwise,  irreparably 
condemned. 

Who  will  venture  to  calculate  the  effects  of  dear-bought  experience,  of 
heart-burning  disenchantment,  the  remorse  of  apeople  forcibly  sobbed 
down  by  the  cruel  downfal  of  their  hopes?  Who  will  despair  of  the 
future? 

How  manv  towns  were  taken  by  siege  and  storm,  burnt  and  levelled  to  the 

f  round,  durmg  the  thirty  years*  struggle  from  the  Diet  of  Roncaslia  to  the 
eace  of  Constance,  in  the  days  of  the  Lombard  League  of  old  ?  How  many 
times  did  iJie  Itidians  fly  before  the  iron-cased  warriors  of  the  north,  how 
deplorably  did  the^  waste  their  strength  in  base  municipal  jealousies,  how 
many  of  them  did,  m  blind  perversity  of  heart,  swell  the  ranks  of  their  common 
enemy,  and  lead  the  way  in  his  work  of  destruction  ?  But  common  evils  at 
last  brought  the  errinff  ones  to  their  senses.  The  harshness  of  that  conunon 
enemy  taught  them  union  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  with  union  came  confi- 
dence in  their  own  forces  ;  self-reliance  made  them  irresistible. 

That  victory  led  to  no  lasting  results,  it  is  true ;  but  even  from  that  im- 
perfect assertion  of  independent  existence,  the  Italians  derived  sufficient 
vigour  to  be  enabled  for  centuries  to  lead  the  van  of  European  civilisation, 
and  to  confer  on  the  sister-nations  benefits  which  will  not  allow  these  latter, 
even  at  the  present  day,  to  look  upon  their  fate  with  indifierence,  which 
must  needs  qualify  the  contempt  with  which  their  oppressors  affect  to  treat 
them. 
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Italy  was  no  worse  off  at  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  in  1848,  than  she  was 
at  the  burning  of  the  same  town  in  1 162.  Yet  from  the  latter  catastrophe  to 
the  decisive  battle  of  Leffnano  only  fourteen  years  elapsed. 

From  the  desolation  of  utter  despair  to  the  most  signal  triumph,  fourteen 
years  only! 

And  who  shall  wish  to  hurry  Grod's  work?  Who  shall  despur  of  the 
future? 

History  itself  is  of  little  use  unless  it  teaches  us  either  to  prophesy  for  the 
future,  or  to  guide  us  in  the  prog^ss  of  new  events  and  circnmstanoes. 
.The  lesson  taught  to  M.  Gallenga,  by  his  able  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  past  history  of  Piedmont,  is  future  aggrandisement — the  incor- 
poration or  absorption  of  Lombardy  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Lower 
Alps.  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  opposed  to  his  own  prolegomena — 
^<  Piedmont  is  a  state  of  (rod's  own  making."  We  will,  however^  let  him 
have  his  own  say : 

We  raise  not  the  curtain  of  future  events.  We  have  merely  been  investi- 
gating the  memorials  of  bygone  ages,  and  would  not  even  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  saying,  that ''  the  Past  is  parent  to  the  Future.*' 

There  are  great  facts,  slowly  and  silently  ripening  in  the  womb  of  &te, 
.  with  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  men  that  are  mainly  instrumental  in  their 
consummation.  The  race  of  Humbert  only  aimed  at  the  increment  of  the 
State  of  Savoy;  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  people  of  Iledmont. 
That  people  has,  for  the  last  seven  years,  been  redeemmg  the  Italian  cha- 
racter, ^ving  the  lie  to  the  ungenerous  men  who  cried  down  a  whole  nation 
as  hopelessly  sunk  and  degenerate. 

Piedmont  is  rehabilitating  Italy,  achieving  a  moral  conquest  a  thousand 
times  more  glorious  than  any  armed  subjugation.  Friends  and  foes  will  be 
equally  convinced  that  either  all  Italy  is  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  Piedmont, 
or  men  must  despur  of  God^s  justice  upon  earth. 

In  his  bold,  confident  youth,  an  Italian  patriot  may  have  rejoiced  in  the 
firm  belief  that  his  age  was  destined  to  witness  the  rearing  up  of  the  whole 
edifice  of  Italian  nationality.  He  must  now  be  thankful  to  Heaven,  i^  dying, 
he  can  carry  with  him  the  conviction  that  the  first  stone — the  oomer-stone — 
is  at  least  laid. 

Italy  may  yet  be  a  dream—but  Piedmont  is  a  reality. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  11.  is  daily  expected  on  a  visit  to  this  countiy. 
An  enthusiastic  greeting  is  due  to  the  prince,  who,  circumstanced  as  he 
has  been,  has  not  only  defied  Austrian  insolence  on  die  one  hand,  and 
Mazziui  and  his  conspirators  on  the  other,  but  has  thrown  dovm  the 
gauntlet  to  the  Pope  ;  and  while  establishing  constitutional  liberty  in  his 
country,  has  at  the  same  time  rid  it  of  the  pious  vermin  with  which  it 
has  been  so  long  infested,  and  swept  away  the  lazy  herd  of  monks  and 
friars. 
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THE  PEDLAB  AND  HIS  WARES. 

VBOM  TBB  DAXIOL 

Bt  Mb8.  Bushbt. 

GooB  folks,  good  folks !  oome  buy  of  me, 

I've  every  sort  of  ware ! 
A  large  collection  you  sliall  see, 

Your  money  do  not  spare ! 
Fve  goods  for  all  within  my  pack. 

There's  eyeiything  that  you  can  lack. 
Make  haste !    Great  bargains  I  will  sell  to-day- 
Gome  then,  good  folks,  cnoose  from  them  while  ye  may ! 

Come  widows !  handsome  husbands  buy— 

They  seldom  sell  so  low. 
Come  fops !  a  little  sense  pray  tiy-^ 

You  need  it  much,  you  know. 
Are  any  hearts  on  titles  set  P 

Here  rank  and  station  they  may  get. 
Make  haste !    Great  bargains  I  will  sell  to-day- 
Come  then,  good  folks,  choose  from  them  while  ye  may ! 

Coquettes !  come  see  my  airs  and  graces ! 

The  best  of  rouge  I  sell ; 
Time's  cruel  havoc  it  effaces, 

'Tis  sure  to  snit  you  well. 
Old  dotards  come !    Here  you  will  find 

Brides  of  eighteen  quite  to  your  mind. 
Make  haste  1    Great  bargains  I  will  sell  to-day-— 
Come  then,  good  folks,  choose  from  them  while  ye  may ! 

Eor  those  who  are  with  less  content 

Fools'  caps  and  bells  I've  got; 
And  eye-glasses,  through  which  'tis  meant 

To  view  things  as  they're  not. 
And  spectacles  I  have  for  those 

Who  cannot  see  beyond  their  nose. 
Make  haste !    Great  bargains  I  will  sell  to-day—- 
Come  then,  good  folks,  choose  from  them  while  ye  may ! 

Of  Love  sincere,  and  Friendship  true, 

I  own  my  stock  is  small — 
But  customers,  full  wdl  I  knew. 

Seldom  for  these  things  call. 
And  if  such  wares  were  asked  for — ^well ! 

I've  counterfeits  enough  to  sell. 
Make  haste !    Great  bargains  I  will  seU  to-day- 
Come  then,  good  folks,  choose  from  them  while  ye  may ! 
Dec. — VOL,  cv,  Ko.  ccccxx.  2  k 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OR)  ILLUSTBATI0N8  OF  TBS  MANMXRS  AKD  OUBTOMS  OF  OUR  GBAHD- 

FATHEB8. 

By  Albxandsb  Andrews, 
punishment  of  criminai.8  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Our  grandsires  seem  'to  kave  consideTed  that  the  greater  horror  thej 
could  excite  by  the  severity  of  their  punishments,  the  greater  check  it 
would  be  to  crime — ^they  never  dreamed  that  they  might  convert  puUic 
resentment  into  commiseration,  and  indignation  at  the  cnlprif  s  crimes 
into  pity  for  his  sufferings.  Thus  peijury,  cheating^  libelling,  retailing 
with  false  weights  and  measures,  forestalling  the  market,  offences  in 
baking  and  brewing,  as  adulterations,  &c.,  and  foiging  title  deeds,  were 
punishable  with  the  pillory — a  sort  of  cage  having  a  nole  in  which  the 
neck  was  lodged,  ana  wherein  the  offenders  were  publicly  exposed  in  the 
most  frequented  thorougfa&res ;  and  the  wretch  who  would  in  this 
position  have  excited  nothing  but  contempt  or  disgust,  was  made  a 
martyr  or  a  hero  by  having  his  ears  nailed  to  the  psUory  and  cut  0% 
being  whipped  afterwards  through  the  public  thorouffb&ises,  having  his 
tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  or  his  nose  slit,  or  being  branded  with 
the  initial  letter  of  the  o£fence  for  which  he  suffeted — as  *'  S.  L.,"  for 
seditious  libeller,  on  either  cheek ;  "  M^"  for  manslaughter^  or  **  T.,"  for 
thief,  on  the  left  hand ;  *'  R/'  for  rogue  and  vagabond,  on  the  shoulder; 
and  ''P.,"  for  perjury,  on  the  forehead ;  and,  as  the  ptupers  always 
described  how  he  bore  the  punishment  '^  ifrith  great  fortitude,  the  coldest 
said,  in  pity,  "  Poor  fellow !"  whilst  the  enthusiastic,  forgetting  his  crime 
in  his  sufferings,  exclaimed  in  admiration,  ''  Brave  man  !** 

Boring  the  tongue  was,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  military 
punishment  for  an  officer  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and,  aoewding  to  Grose^ 
was  the  only  corporal  punishment  an  officer  could  suffer.  The  branding 
in  the  hand  was  generally  inflicted  in  open  court,  and  immediately  after 
the  judge  had  passed  a  sentenoe.  ^*  In  many  of  the  old  oourts  mav 
still  be  seen  the  iron  staple,  large  enough  for  the  fingers,  and  the  half- 
handcuff  on  a  hinge,  to  hold  down  the  wrist,  in  which  the  culprit's  hand 
was  placed,  and  burnt  with  a  small  brand-iron  on  the  brawn  of  the  left 
thumb. **  (1837.)  But  the  branding  on  the  cheeks  or  the  forehead  was 
performed  by  the  executioner  on  the  pillory. 

The  pillory  was  set  up  on  such  spots  as  Charing-Cross,  Cheapside, 
Saint  PauPs  Churchyard  (feicing  Ludgate-hill),  ComhiU  (by  the  Royal 
Exchange),  the  Pouftrv,  and  Aldgate.  In  the  Poultry,  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  pilloried  for  publishing  a  libel  in  his  ^^  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters," which  gave  occasion  fcv  Pope's  ungenerous  line. 

Earless  on  high  stoqd  unahashed  De  Eos. 
And  Gurll  and  Mist,  the  booksellers,  were  also  similairiy  punished  for 
libels.  And  in  this  exalted  position  atrocious  offenders  were  assailed  by 
the  mob  with  such  gentle  missiles  as  brickbats,  stones,  nud,  dead  rats  or 
cats,  rotten  eggs,  bad  oranges,  he.,  as  well  as  tiie  foulest  language,  and 
with  such  violence  that  several  died  under  the  attack.  But  very  different 
was  the  case  with  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  suffintiag  for  eonscienoe* 
sake ;  they  were  loudly  cheered,  and  the  offieers  of  justice  roughly  wed; 
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and  the  ''martyn"  converted  the  pillory  into  a  desk  from  which  to 
hazaogue  the  multitude  or  distribute  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  descended 
from  it  as  from  a  car  of  triumph,  working  themselves  into  a  frenzy  of 
fanatical  enthusiasm  that  soon  produced  a  goodly  crop  of  written  violence, 
and  spread  as  a  contagion  among  those  who  witnessed  them. 

Such  was,  in  these  cases,  the  e£feot  of  the  pillory.  The  process  of  the 
ponishment  may  be  judged  fi:t>m  the  following  extract : 

<^  Thursday,  JaphetCook,  aliiu  Sir  Peter  Stringer,  who  was  some' time 
since  convicted  of  forging  deeds  of  conveyance  of  two  thousand  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  Mr.  Garbett  and  his  wife,  lying  in  the  parish  of 
Claxton,*  in  the  county  of  Elssex,  was  brought  by  the  keeper  of  the 
King's  Bench  to  Charing-Cross,  where  he  stood  in  the  pillory  from  twelve 
till  one,  pursuant  to  his  sentence.  The  time  being  near  expired,  he  was 
sat  on  a  chair  on  the  pillory,  when  the  hangman,  dressed  tike  a  butcher, 
came  to  him,  and,  with  a  knife  like  a  gardener's  pruning-knife,  cut  off 
his  ears,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  slit  both  his  nostrils ;  all  which 
Cook  bore  with  great  patience,  but,  at  the  searing  with  a  hot  iron  of  his 
right  nostril,  the  pain  was  so  violent  that  he  got  up  from  his  chair ;  his 
left  nostril  was  not  seared,  so  he  went  from  the  pillory  bleeding." — Fog's 
Weekly  Journal,  June  12th,  1731. 

Here  is  a  pilbry  scene  from  the  Annual  Begtster  of  1759 : 

^^June  25th, — Samuel  Scrimshaw  and  James  Ross  stood  in  the  pillory 
for  sending  a  threatening  letter  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
Humphery  Morrice,  Esquire,  and  were  severely  pelted  by  the  populace ; 
but  one  of  the  sheriff's  officers,  having  received  an  affront  by  being  too 
near  the  pillory,  drew  his  sword,  and  fell  pell-mell  among  the  thickest  of 
the  people,  cutting  his  way  indiscriminately  through  men,  women,  and 
diildren.  This  diverted  the  fury  of  the  mob  from  the  criminals  to  the 
officer,  who,  not  being  able  to  stand  against  such  numbers^  made  good 
his  repeat  to  an  adjoining  alley,  where  not  above  two  or  three  could 
press  upon  him  at  a  time,  and  so  escaped." 

The  sheriff's  officer  was  not  worse  treated  than  any  passenger  might 
have  been  at  the  moment ;  the  mob  always  had  a  passion  for  chasing 
and  tormenting  something — they  oared  little  for  the  crimes  of  the  ex- 
posed culprits;  any  indifferent  spectator,  standing  idly  by,  was  equal 
game,  and,  as  he  wiped  the  mud  from  his  brocaded  waistcoat  or  embroi- 
dered coat,  or  picked  up  and  carefully  wiped  his  soiled  laced  hat,  the 
roguish  'prentice  was  always  ready  witn  an  excuse — *'  'Twas  a  mistake, 
your  honour — a  sheer  accident ;"  or  perhaps  the  bespattered  dandy  got 
no  apology  but  a  hearty  horse-laugh.     What  says  Cray  ? 

When  elevated  o'er  the  gaping  crowd, 
Clasp'd  in  the  board,  the  J^eijiurd  head  b  boVd, 
Betimes  retreat ;  here,  thick  as  hailstones,  poor 
Tumips  and  balf-hatch'd  eggs--a  mingled  snower 
Among  the  rabble  rain;  some  random  throw 
May,  with  the  trickling  yolk,  thy  cheek  overflow. 

To  stem  and  control  the  violence  of  the  popular  fiiry,  large  guards 
wfre  required,  as  in  the  following  case  from  the  Craftsman  of  November 
the  25th,  1786: 

*  This  may  be  a  mistake.    We  cannot  trace  any  pacMi  of  this  name  in  Essex. 
Ckuton  must  be  meant* 
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'*  Yesterday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  A ^  the  attorney,  was  brougfal 

from  Newgate  in  an  hackney-coach,  and  ^ut  into  the  pillonr,  whidh  was 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  Palace-yard,  opposite  Westminster  Hidl  gate,  and 
stood  for  one  hour.  He  was  attended  by  the  sheriffs,  under-sheriffa,  and 
two  city  marshals,  and  about  six  hundred  constables,  who  kept  every- 
thing  quiet.  It  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  four  thousand  people  were 
assembled ;  but,  owing  to  the  sheriff  and  other  officers  keeping  a  con- 
tinual look-out,  and  riding  on  horseback  about  Palace-yard  the  whole 
time,  not  any  disturbance  nappened.  He  was  then  put  mto  an  hackney 
coach,  and  carried  back  to  Newgate." 

Another  description  of  pillory,  now  nearly  gone  out  of  use,  was  the 
parish  stocks,  in  which  drunken  brawlers  were  locked  by  the  heels,  with 
a  block  to  sit  upon,  iaXL  they  came  to  a  sober  repentance.  On  the  same 
spot,  forming,  in  fJEUst,  part  of  the  stocks,  was  usually  set  up  in  each  parish 
— generally  in  the  market-place  of  a  town,  or  the  most  public  part  of  a 
village — a  post,  to  which  rogues  ■  and  vagabonds  were  chained  by  the 
wrists,  and  publicly  whipped. 

But  the  most  general  form  of  whipping  was  what  was  called  ^'  flogging 
at  the  cart's  tail,"  when  the  criminal  was  tied  to  the  back  of  a  cart, 
slowly  driven,  and  flogged  through  the  town  by  the  common  executioner^ 
attended  by  <^e  crowds  of  idle  vagabonds  who  are  always  found,  harden- 
ing themselves  for  their  own  turn,  at  such  degrading  and  demoralising 
exhibitions.  One  Stroud,  in  1751,  was  whipped  Uirough  the  streets 
several  times,  at  monthly  intervals,  on  a  conviction  for  swindling. 

Nor  was  this  passion  for  corporal  punishment  and  whipping  (which 
we  regret  to  see  of  late  years  regaining  favour)  restrained  by  any  con- 
siderations of  sex,  for  we  find,  in  the  Westminster  Journal  of  October 
the  29th,  1774,  that,  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  on  October  the  24^^ 
"  Ann  Leaver,  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  was  sentenced  to  be  branded 
in  the  hand ;  and  (October  25th)  Catharine  Clark,  for  petit  larceny,  to 
be  privately  whipped." 

In  his  '*  Coffee-House  Politician  "  Fielding  alludes  to  this  mode  of 
punishing  women,  making  Staff  the  Constable  ssy  to  Old  PoHiiei 
daughter,  "  If  you  are  not  a  woman  of  virtue,  why  you  will  be  whipped 
for  accusing  a  gentleman  of  robbing  you  of  what  you  had  not  to  lose" 
(Act  L,  Scene  l)j  and  again,  in  his  "Grub-street  Opera:" 

Smaller  misses  for  their  kisses 
'  Are  in  Bridewell  banged. 

In  lus  "  Covent  Garden  Tragedy  "  he  twice  mentions  it  Thus  Mother 
Punchbowl  asks  Bilkum  whether  he  would 

Eollow  the  attractive  cart,  and  see 
The  hangman  lift  the  virgal  rod  P 

And,  afterwards,  Gallows  says  to  her,  he  would  give  a  crown  to  some 
poor  justice  to  commit  her  to  Bridewell,  '*  where  I  will  come  and  see 
thee  flogged  myself." 

But  if  all.  these  barbarities  of  punishment  were  publicly  known,  how 
much  will  remain  for  ever  hidden  that  was  inflicted  within  the  depths  of 
the  Fleet  and  Bridewell  prisons  I  The  print  of  Hogarth,  in  the  series  of 
''  The  Harlot's  Progress,"  shows  us  the  interior  of  Bridewell  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  exposes  the  system  which  gave  the  power 
of  inflicting  severe  punishments  into  the  hands  of  ignorant,  ill-regcdated. 
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and  brutal  taflkmasten.  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  gOTemors,  warders,  gaolers,  and  turnkeys  (for  even  the 
magistrates  would  accept  bribes  from  these  petty  tyrants,  to  stifle  any 
investigation  into  their  cruelties  and  extortions),  who  abused  their  power 
most  shamefully,  and,  at  their  caprice,  if  their  wretched  captives  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  them,  they  were 
punished  at  the  whipping-post  with  little  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  or 
suspended  by  the  wrists  in  a  pair  of  stocks,  or  cWged  with  a  heavy 
block  round  their  ankles.  The  labour  exacted  from  them  (beating  hemp) 
was  of  a  nature  to  Efttigue  and  exhaust  the  frame  and  deHlitate  the  con- 
stitution, the  dust  arising  from  it  causing  catarrhs,  asthmas,  and  pulmo- 
naiy  diseases,  blinding  the  eyes,  and  iiTitating  the  throat ;  yet,  if  they 
paused  for  breath,  or  to  relieve  their  wearied  arms,  the  taskmaster  was  at 
their  elbow^  with  his  implements  of  torture  ready  for  them.  But  even 
on  the  debtors  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  the  same  cruelties  were  prac- 
tised.    What  says  Thomson  ? 

The  gloomy  gaol, 
TJnpitied  and  unheard  where  misery  moans ; 
Where  sickness  pines — ^where  thirst  and  hunger  bum, 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 
While,  in  the  land  of  liberty— the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  puolic  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  raged : 
Snatched  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth : 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tatter'd  weed : 
E'en  robbed  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep ; 
The  free-bom  Briton,  to  the  dungeon  chained. 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cmelty  prevail^, 
At  nleasure  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes. 
Ana  cmshed  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways. 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toiled  or  bled. 

"  Drag  forth,"  he  cries, 

Drag  forth  the  le^  monsters  into  light. 
Wrench  from  then:  hands  oppression's  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cmel  feel  the  pam  they  give ! 

The  'Meg^  monsters"  were  dragged  forth  into  light,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  were  never  made  to  feel  the  pain  they  gave.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1727  to  inquire  into 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  Fleet;  ana  a  long  catalogue  of  cruelty, 
extortion,  and  corruption,  was  revealed.  The  fees  squeezed  out  of  one 
prisoner  alone,  a  Mr.  Gastell,  an  architect,  before  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  prison,  amounted  to  forty-five  pounds,  one  shilling  and,  on  his 
resisting  a  further  extortion,  he  was  arrested  within  the  liberties  of  the 
prison,  and  would  have  had  to  ^o  through  the  same  process  again,  but 
that  he  caught  the  small-pox  in  we  sponging-house,  and  died.  Another 
victim  examined,  who  fainted  at  the  dread  of  returning  to  the  Fleet,  and 
ruptured  a  blood-vessel  in  his  anguish,  was  a  Portuguese,  who  had  been 
chained  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  for  months.  The  instruments  of  torture 
that  were  brought  forward  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  in  the  committee- 
room,  and,  a  searching  investigation  being  excited,  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  not  only  Bambridge,  the  then  warden,  who  had  been  g^ty 
of  these  practices,  but  his  predecessor,  Huggins,  and  perhaps  many 
before,  had  almost  equalled  him  in  cruelty.     The  corruption  that  had 
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been  carried  on  was  unboanded.  A  smuggler  named  Boyoe 
enabled  to  pusohase  such  privileges,  that  Bambridge  had  sevml  tin 
broken  down  the  prison  wall  to  enable  him  to  pass  in  and  out.  One 
priaoner  was  oommissioned  to  pnrchase  wines  in  France^-  whither  he  was 
permitted  to  go>  with  bills  accepted  by  a  tipstaff,  who,  at  last  refiuiiig  to 
accept  more,  the  prisoner  returned  and  divided  his  gains  with  his  gaolea. 
At  this  prison,  as  well  as  at  Newgate,  die  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
stand  at  a  wicket  or  grating  in  the  wall  which  abutted  upon  t^  streoi 
and  collect  aims  firom  the  passers-by,  with  the  doleful  cry  of  *'  Pray 
remember  the  poor  debtors !"  And  even  this  pootwbox  was  pillaged  by 
dse  keepers  of  the  prison ;  and  yet  the  perpetrators  of  these  yillanies 
were  acquitted  on  a  Crown  prosecution,  although,  it  is  true^  they  weie 
never  reinstated  in  their  posts. 

The  state  of  things  at  Newgnte  was  little  better;  the  same  features  of 
cruelty  and  corruption  pervaded  that  prison.  The  poorer  class  of  debton 
were  indiscriminately  placed  amongst  the  worst  of  felons;  debtors  of 
better  means  were  charged  a  heavy  rent  annually  for  separate  s^part- 
ments,  and  even  premiums  were  demanded  varying  from  twenty  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  Fildi,  lawlessness,  and  disorder  reig^ned  tliroughout  the 
gaol;  most  of  the  cells  were  destitute  of  beds  or  any  description  of  furni- 
ture ;  a  sort  of  canteen  for  the  sale  of  vile  spirits  in  short  measures,  and 
at  exorbitant  charges,  was  kept  within  the  walls ;  and,  to  add  to  the 
horrors  of  the  place,  in  one  part  was  a  room  known  as  *'  Jack  Retch's 
Kitchen,"  from  its  being  the  chamber  in  which  that  functionary  boiled 
the  quarters  of  persons  executed  for  high  treason,  in  oil,  pitch,  and  tar, 
prior  to  their  being  publicly  exposed* 

The  abuses  in  the  provincial  gaols  almost  equalled  those  of  the  London 
prisons.  The  London  Magazine  of  July,  1741,  lets  us  into  a  strange 
secret  connected  with  the  county  gaol  of  Hertford.  It  appears  that  the 
gaoler,  one  Oxenton,  kept  '^  an  inn  opposite  to  the  prison,"  and  only 
occasionally  went  over  with  his  men  to  see  that  his  prisoners  were  safe. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  June,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  he  visited  it  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  found  four  highwaymen,  who  were  lying 
under  sentence  of  death,  had  succeeded  in  breaking  their  chains,  and 
speedily  overpowered  him  and  his  men.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
escape,  and  sent  for  Robert  Hadsley,  Esquire,  the  high  sheriff,  who,  on 
the  convicts  being  secured,  ordered  one  of  them,  Cburles  Cox,  ^^  to  be 
banged  on  the  arch  of  the  sign-iron  belonging  to  the  gaoler's  house,  and 
tJie  others  to  be  immediately  executod,  pursuant  to  their  sentence^  in  the 
ordinary  way." 

We  can  mori  no  fur^r  space  to  dwell  upon  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
prisons  at  this  period,  but  those  who  are  curious  in  these  details  we 
would  refer  to  the  opening  chapters  of  Fielding's  ^^  Amelia,"  wheiwn 
the  generous  and  not  *' trading^'  Westminster  justice  exposes  the  ex- 
tortions to  which  die  unfortunate  prisoners  were  snljected  ;  or  to  Ifiss 
Williams's  pathetic  story  in  Smollett's  "  Roderick  Random,"  in  which  is 
revealed  that  scandalous  practice,  the  setting  of  mncomneied  ^naitmBa 
to  hard  labour,  under  the  penalty  of  most  degrading  punidimoiite.  She 
was  only  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  felony,  yet,  before  trial,  she  says^  sb 
was  <* often  whipped  into  a  swoon,  and  lashed  out  of  it;"  and  her 
attempt,  g^ed  by  torture  and  despair,  to  commk  suidde,  ^^imk 
poniahed  with  thirty  stripes,  the  pain  of  which  bereft  h«r  of  her  i 
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Other  abominable  abuses,  comnved  at  bj  llie  adminktratora  of  the  law, 
xeigned  without  the  prisoD  walls,  and  whilst  within  the  gaol  the  inno- 
cent were  often  punished  with  merciless  rigour,  beyond  them,  the  noto- 
Bonsly  e;aBAitjy  the  onibwed  debtor,  the  higfawajmam  with  a  price  upon 
his  hea{  soamed  at  large  and  unmolested  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Old 
Mint  The  sanctuaries  of  the  Savoy  and  Whitefiiars  were  broken  up, 
but  aa  late  aa  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  first  George  the  precincts 
•f  the  Old  Mint  in  Southwaik  were  uniniraded  by  peaoe-ofBoers,  un- 
trodden by  the  feet  of  bailiffs.  With  a  few  of  its  immunitiee  etill  left  to 
it  (although  depriTed  of  its  principal  ones  by  a  statute  of  William  the 
Third),  its  lawless  inhabitants  contrived  to  preserve  it  sacred  from  the 
mits  of  the  law.  A  regular  organisation  gave  security  to  the  proclaimed 
debtor,  robber,  and  murderer ;  the  arm  of  justice  could  not— -<2ar«cf  not 
nach  him  in  the  Old  Mint  No  bailifis  or  police-officers  were  allowed 
to  enter  within  its  pzecincts ;  a  "  Master  of  the  Mint,"  with  his  body* 
guard  and  officers,  was  appointed  for  the  internal  discipline  and  TOvem- 
ment  of  the  sanctuary ;  and,  to  guard  against  invasion  of  its  privileges 
from  without — even  if  such,  in  madness,  should  be  attempted — scouts 
and  sentinels  were  posted  at  all  the  outlets;  and  thus  crime  held  it 
against  law  and  justice  until  the  statute  of  George  the  First  swept  away 
its  few  remaining  exemptions  and  protections,  and  left  it,  what  it  long 
after  remained,  simply  '<  a  bad  neighbourhood." 

The  system  pursued  at  the  roundhouses,  watchbouses,  compters,  and 
cages,  was  equally  atrocious  to  that  of  the  superior  gaols — even  murder 
has  been  committed  and  hushed  up  within  their  walls ;  but  whilst  a 
system  of  wanton  barbarity,  which  had  grown  up  in  an  absence  of 
proper  regulations  and  control,  prevailed  in  all  places  for  the  recep- 
tion of  prisoners,  tried  or  untried,  a  false  system  of  treatment,  en- 
gendered by  erroneous  notions  and  ignorance  of  the  cause  or  cure  of 
the  worst  malady  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  produced  the  same  brutalising 
effects  in  our  madhouses.  All  prospect  of  recovery  was  entirely  ex- 
tinguished by  the  course  of  treatment  pursued,  and  the  tottering 
reason  for  ever  driven  in  terror  £com  its  throne  by  the  stem  treat- 
ment with  which  it  was  assailed.  Chains  and  whips,  hard  words  and 
harder  blows,  were  the  portion  of  the  unhappy  lunatics,  even  in  the 
public  asylums:  they  were  to  be  restrained  by  manaoies  and  handcuffs,  by 
seourgings  and  violence — but  not  an  effort  was  made  to  soothe,  to  com- 
f<Nrt,  to  calm  them.  Some  were  half-starved,  othen  left  to  filth  and  ver- 
nun ;  emaciated  nakedness,  matted  filth,  and  murderous  coercion,  were  to 
be  met  with  in  every  cell  of  Old  Bethlehem.  Lunacy  was  dealt  with  as 
a  erime,  and  its  victims  punished  accordingly — the  raving  madman  con- 
fined widi  the  hannless  idiot ;  males  and  females  in  the  same  wards ;  and 
the  first  beam  of  recovery  and  ray  of  returning  sanity  shut  out  by  tke 
darkened  atmosphere  around,  and  startled  back  by  the  screams  of  agony, 
the  groans  of  neglected  suffering,  and  the  clanking  of  chains  and  fetters. 

So  much  for  the  cruelties  of  legal  discipline  to  repress  outrage  and 
*^  protect  the  public  ;"  and  to  show  the  extent  to  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  .to  enforce  respect  to  the  laws,  we  may  mention  that,  in  one 
year  alone,  1732,  durbg  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  five  hundsed 
and  two  persons  were  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London  only,  of 
whom  seventy  reoeived  sentence  of  death,  two  hundred  and  ei|^  weo» 
ti^nsported,   eight  fined»  imprisoned,  or  pilloried,  four  bacnt  in  tbe 
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hand,  and  fbnr  whipped,  the  remainder  being  acquitted.  And  this  in  tt 
population  by  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter's  increase  smaller  than  it  is 
n<^l 

From  these  dismal  pictures  we  may  turn  to  witness  an  amusing  freak 
of  the  lawy  when  it  took  cognizance  of  scolding  women,  and  puiushed 
them  with  the  cuddng-stooL 

'<  Scolding  women,"  says  Chamberlayne,  "  are  to  be  set  in  a  trebuche^ 
commonly  called  a  cuckiog-stool,  from  the  French  *  coquin^  and  the 
German  '  sftf^,'  placed  over  some  deep  water,  into  which  they  are  thrice 
let  down,  to  cool  their  choler  and  heat."  In  1705,  one  Mrs.  Foxby  was 
convicted  of  bemg  a  scold  at  the  Maidstone  sessions ;  and  as  late  as 
1776,  according  to  Mr.  Weeld^s  letter  in  the  GentlemarCM  Magazine 
for  1803,  the  cuddog-stool,  or  tumbril,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was 
the  preliminary  punisnment  of  women  committed  to  the  Liverpool  hooee 
of  correction.  Gay  alludes  to  this  punishment  in  his  **  Shepherd's 
Week  :*' 

ril  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool. 
On  the  long  plank,  hangs  o'er  the  mudc^  pool ; 
That  stool  the  dread  of  every  scolding  quean. 

West's  Poems,  published  in  1780,  also  give  a  description  of  its  ap- 
plication : 

Down  in  the  deep  the  stool  descends, 
But  here  at  first  we  miss  our  ends ; 
She  mounts  again,  and  rages  more 
Than  ever  vixen  did  before ; 
So,  throwing  water  on  the  fire 
Will  mal^e  it  bum  up  but  the  higher. 
If  so,  my  friends,  pray  let  her  take 
A  second  turn  into  the  lake, 
And,  rather  than  your  patient  lose. 
Thrice  and  again  repeat  the  dose ; 
No  brawling  wives— no  furious  wenches- 
No  fire  so  hot  but  water  quenches. 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  other  offences  which  now* 
a-days  would  scarcely  be  noticed,  or  only  visited  with  a  nominal  fine^ 
were  severely  resented  by  the  ever  jealous  law.  Thus,  in  1796,  one 
Kydd  Wake,  for  hissing  the  king  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795,  and 
cryino^  **  No  War !"  drc,  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years, 
with  hard  labour,  in  Gloucester  Penitentiary,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  once 
within  the  first  three  months^  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  ten  years  ;  and  in  1797,  a  clerk  in  the  Post-o£Bce,  named  Wharton, 
was  fined  thirty  pounds  and  imprisoned  a  week  in  the  Compter  for 
knocking  at  the  door  of  one  Sarah  Slapp,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  January,  and  throwing  stones  at 
the  windows. 

The  old  forms  of  punishment  under  the  ecclesiastical  law  continued  in 
use  to  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  criminal  laws,  which  were  occa- 
monally  revised  and  altered  to  suit  the  progress  and  refining  feelings  of 
the  times.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sight  was  not  unfrequent  of 
some  conscience-stricken  sinner  going  through  the  following  punishment : 
^^  Public  Penance. — ^The  delinquent  is  to  stand  in  the  church-porch  upon 
some  Sunday,  bare  head  and  bare  foot,  io  a  white  sheet  and  a  white  roa  in 
his  hand,  there  bewiuling  himself,  and  begging  every  one  that  passes  by  to 
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pray  for  him ;  then  to  enter  the  church,  falling  down  and  kissing  the 
ground ;  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  church  is  he  or  she  eminently 
placed,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  orar  against  the  minister,  who 
declares  the  foulness  of  his  crime  odious  to  God  and  scandalous  to  the 
ooDgveganon,    &c. 

Gfaivtian  burial  xites,  also,  were  refused  by  the  Church  of  England  to 
'^  persons  dying  ezemnmunicate,  to  such  as  are  hadged  for  felony,  or  that 
wmully  kill  themselyee,  and  to  apostates  and  heretics ;''  and,  moreover, 
esoonmiinioateB  were  ^^  disabled  to  be  plaintifi  in  a  <uit  of  law,"  &c. 

The  sererest  punishment  in  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Church  with 
which  clergymen  were  visited,  was  ^'  Deprwatio  ab  officio^**  ^'  DepoMo^^ 
or  '^  Degradation,^  by  which  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  orders,  with 
the  following  ceremony :  '<  The  bishop,  in  a  solemn  manner,  pulls  off 
fiom  the  criminal  his  vestments  and  other  ensigpra  of  his  order,  and  this 
in -the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  whom  he  is  then  delivered,  to 
be  punished  as  a  layman  for  the  Uke  offence.'' 

The  law  was  also  very  jealous  of  its  dignity,  and  would  not  put  up 
-Aith  being  treated  disre^tectfolly.  '^  For  striking  in  the  King's  Court, 
-whereby  blood  'is  drawn,  the  punishment  is  that  the  criminal  shall  have 
his  light  hand  stricken  off  in  a  sad  ,and  solemn  manner;^'  but,  <^for 
striking  in  Westminster  Hall,  whilst  the  courts  of  justice  are  sitting,  is 
imprisonment  during  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  one%  estate/'  Rather  a 
eevere  penalty  for  a  hasty  blow  I 

The  House  of  Commons,  too,  was  paxticalarly  fend  of  showing  its 
icBpect  for  the  constitutional  lib^ty  of  the  press,  by  pursuing  with  fire, 
lifinot  «with -sword,  any  obnoxious 'publication.  Thus  John  Wilkes's  oeie- 
-biated  North  BritoUy  No.  45,  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  as 
weie  ako  Wolston's  Tracts,  Doctor  Saoehavarel's  Sermon  (in  front 
of  the  Royal  Exchange),  &c. ;  and  an  entry  in  the  Journals  of  the 
■House,  dated  February  the  25th,  1702-8,  states  that  folios  11,  16, 
and  26  of  De  Foe's  <'  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters"  having  been 
read  to  the  House,  it  <'  Resolved  that  the  book,  being  fiill  c^  false 
and  soandalous  reflections  on  this  parliament,  and  tending  to  promote 
-sedition,  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangpooan  in  New  Palaoe- 
yard."  But  the  pitiful  vengeance  of  this  enlightened  parliament  was  not 
aatiated  by  seeing  De  Foe's  plans  go  off  in  smoke— 4he  <writer  was  fined, 
pilloried,  and  imprisoned,  and  reckoned  his  pecuniary  loss  firom  this  peite- 
entiDn  to  have  amounted  to  three  thousand  %:9q  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

As  the  imprisonment  of  the  lord  mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  by 
tmkr  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  familiar  a  matter  of  histoiy,  . 
ine  ^need  only  vemind  our  readen,  in  illustiation  of  the  extraordinaiiy 
'^  measures  of  vepreesion''  taken  in  those  days,  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
Alderman  Oliver  were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  March  the  27th,  1771, 
"fer  libefating^two  priutew  arrested  within  the  city  by  -a  messenger  of  tiie 
fionse  of  Commons  and  the  deputy  sexgeant-at-arms  on  a  charge  of 
printing  the  debates  in  parliament — an  extreme  measure  taken  in  total 
disregaurd  of  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London.  The  state  prisonofs 
(who  reoeived  great  ovations  on  their  pn^;ress  to  and  from  the  Tower, 
.and  who  were  visited  during  their  confinement  by  many  distinguished 
mrmpadiisen)  were  liberated  on  the  prorogation  of  the  pariiament,  on 
JuW  the  2drd,  in  tiie  same  year. 
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SOMETHING  IN  THE  CITY. 

But  what  ?  Preciselj  the  question  we  have  otirselTes  been  on  the 
point  of  aslung  scores  of  times,  and  haye  as  ofiben  withheld,  from  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  penetrating  beyond  these  vague  and  mysterious 
words  which  enshroud  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  want  to 
know  why  we  are  always  to  be  told  at  dinner-parties  that  the  atnbbom-* 
haired)  white-chokered  man,  with  the  £  s,  d.  cast  of  countenance,  is 
<<  something  in  the  City,**  and  why  no  further  communication — as  the 
Times  says— can  be  admitted  on  the  subject.  We  want  to  know  what 
it  is  that  entitles  a  man  to  be  called  <^  something  in  Ihe  City.''  Can  the 
individual  who  is  always  offering  for  sale^  and  never  seems  to  sell,  straps 
and  slippers  in  St.  Paurs-churchyard,  or  the  merchant  of  greater  pre- 
tensions, who  appears  to  drive  an  equally  brisk  trade  in  miniature  ooal- 
scttttles  and  diminutive  fiying-pans  in  front  of  the  Mansion-house,  laj 
claim  to  the  distmction  ?  Or,  to  cany  our  speculations  still  frother,  is 
our  highly-respected  friend,  Mr.  John  Smith,  as  he  walks  down  Cheap- 
side  with  the  view  of  investing  his  little  savmgs  in  legitimate  Three  per 
Ceut.  Consols,  or  somewhat  dubious  Five-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Abjrssinian 
Stock  (according  to  the  advice  of  Messrs.  Lowstock  and  Premium,  his 
brokers) — is  Mr.  John  Smith,  we  repeat,  when  passing  through  ^8 
phase  of  his  existence,  an  embodiment  of  these  symbolic  words  ?  We 
venture  to  assert  that  not  even  the  ghost  of  Lord  Eldon,  or  a  City  police- 
man, would  hesitate  to  admit  that  all  the  three  instances  we  have  brought 
forward,  both  literally  and  physically,  answer  to  the  description.  Con- 
sequently here  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied ;  and  this,  we  confess,  is  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are  not.  If  the  oldest  ally  of  our  highly- 
respected  friend  Mr.  John  Smith  (who,  we  are  bound  to  state,  even  at 
the  risk  of  revealing  professional  confidences,  holds  a  responsible  office 
somewhere  under  her  Majesty's  government)  were  to  assert  publicly 
across  a  dinner-table  that  his  friend  was  "  something  in  the  City,"  who 
would  feel  suiprised  if  the  said  John  Smith,  who  holds  his  service  to 
his  Queen  to  be  the  most  cherished  link — after  Mrs.  Smith  and  the 
numerous  young  Smiths — in  the  chain  that  binds  him  to  existence^ 
should  meet  that  statement — and  justly  so-— with  an  indignant  denial? 
We  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  to  rest  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
For  as  to  the  abstract  question  which  is  involved  in  deciding  with 
accuracy  where  the  physical  presence  of  a  man  in  the  '^  City"  begins  or 
ends,  it  can  be  of  no  practical  importance  or  interest  except  to  the  seedy- 
looking  party  in  Fleet-street,  who,  having  effected  a  rapid  transfer  of 
stock  from  his  neighbour's  pocket  to  his  own,  proceeds  to  execute  an 
equally  quick  movement  through  Temple-bar  from  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness that  the  eye  of  Sergeant  Lurker,  of  the  City  detectiveSi  is  upon 
him,  and  that  that  acdve  officer  is  rapidly  moving  up  to  the  front  in 


We  have  a  lively  recollection  of  being  haunted  by  a  certain  individual 
in  society,  and  on  one  occasion  we  were  beguiled  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  his  antecedents.  Again  did  those  dread  words  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper — ^'  only  this  and  nothing  more"— 
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£dl  upon  our  ears.  Utterly  disgusted,  we  attempted  to  retire  within 
ouiselyes  and  forget  the  source  of  our  mortification.  But  Blueheard's 
l>ottle-imp  had  grappled  with  and  overcome  our  judgment,  and  the  more 
we  saw  of  the  man  tne  more  our  imagination  tortured  us  with  fimtastical 
solutions  of  the  difficulty.  We  even  faced  him  holdly,  and  endeavoured 
to  extract  from  his  ohscrvations  some  due  to  his  calhng,  hut  he  was  the 
reverse  of  the  Israelite  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,  and — ^unconsciously, 
as  we  thought  then,  only  too  consciously  we  are  sure  now — he  haffled  us 
in  our  attempts.  At  length,  one  evening,  when  we  had  for  some  time 
been  watching  him,  and  our  speculations  had  been  even  wilder  and  more 
riotous  than  usual,  the  fatal  truth  flashed  upon  us.  The  prompt  alacrity 
with  which  he  sprang  forward  when  there  was  a  call  for  anything  or 
anybody  (it  was  a  musical  party}— the  suspicious  manner  in  which  he  hung 
about  generally  with  a  blandness  of  aspect  scarcely  ever  disturbed — ^the 
rigid  accuracy  of  the  white  tie,  combined  with  an  habitual  disregard  of 
certain  rules  of  pronunciation,  which,  however  neglected  by  some  classes, 
are  still  held  in  veneration  by  the  disciples  of  Lindley  Murray — all  these 
<nrcumstances  forced  upon  us  the  horrid  conviction  that  we  had  been 
fratemtsiog  with  a  waiter — ^it  might  be  the  head  man — from  the  London 
Tavern !  So  strongly  have  we  become  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  we 
firmly  believe  not  even  an  affidavit  to  the  contrary,  sworn  by  the  man 
himself  before  all  tiie  commissioners  for  taking  oaths  of  all  sorts  (and 
there  are  not  a  few  of  them),  would  induce  us  to  relinquish  this  opinion. 
Admitting,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  done  this  man  injus- 
tice— ^that,  instead  of  having  dropped  the  official  napkin,  with  its 
attendant  fees  and  salaries,  and  sougnt  the  repose  of  private  life  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  tolerably  good  income,  he  should  stand  forward  as  the 
representative  of  some  colossal  house,  with  a  near  view  of  an  aldermanic 
chair  and  a  distant  prospect  of  the  civic  throne — we  may  reasonably  ask 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  mistake?  Of  course  we  protest  against  ourselves 
being  considered  in  fault,  and  the  ambiguous  individual  is,  we  presume, 
to  be  held  equally  blameless.  Our  only  resource,  then — and  for  which 
fortunately,  we  have  very  high  authority  now-a-days — is  to  attack  the 
system ;  tne  system  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  of  calling  things 
by  their  wrong  names,  and  indulging  in  a  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of 
expression  generally. 

Not  tiie  least  strange  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  City  appears  to 
enjoy  an  almost  entire  monopoly  of  this  peculiar  nomenclature.  Surely 
one  profession  has  an  equal  right  with  another  to  indulge  in  an  incognito, 
and  yet  who  ever  hears  of  this  or  that  man  being  known  as  <<  something  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,"  or  "  something  in  Saville-row."  WiU  any  one  be  eood 
enough  to  inform  us  why  one  class  of  men  are  expected  to  move  about 
neatly  placarded  with  a  brass  plate  and  an  extract  from  the  Directory, 
while  another  set  are  tolerated  with  a  slovenly  imitation  of  their  '<  get 
ufl!  in  the  shape  we  are  now  discussing  ?  Neither  law  nor  medicine  (so 
evidently  think  their  representatives)  see  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  to  appear  like  bandite  at  the  Transpontine  Theatres  with 
slouched  hats  and  darkly  mysterious  cloaks.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
unconsciously  have  dropped  upon  one  cause  of  tiie  indefinite  existence  of 
our  City  friends  ? — and  so,  because  practices  are  carried  on  eastward  of 
Temple-bar  without  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  "  clean  hands,"  and  innumer- 
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4Ae  dMy  iri^  b«iKiBietlie  neceovary  consequence,  our  exeeHent  friends 
Hi  tbe  same  districVi)^  the  metropolis  are  anxious  not  to  be  too  particular 
as  to  their  (]escription  of  .themseWes  ?    .fiecaiise  it  is  no  libel  to  say  that 
llfRAMelchizedek  Shiirk^ — who  is  hot  on  the  Stock  Exchange — a/dvertiaes 
shares  in  the  North-teast  and  6outh«iMa\  Tolbooth  Mine  at  ten  ahiilings 
etehf  and  iiKrariably  in^^rnnsihis  custoniers  on  .inquiry  that  he  aan  only 
pneoipe  them  at  one  poui^i  or  fiye-and<*twenty  shillings  (acoording^  to  Mr. 
GHbirk's  &ncv  or  the  appearanee  of  his  victim),  or  that  Wyndham  :Flasher, 
•£aq.,  who  abo  is  not  on  the  Exchange,  but  hovers  on  the  verge  of  the 
MuaateS.  pcteincts,  is  choio^  in  his  studs  and  particular  about  hia    taiiory 
fittk'same  fine  morning  for  a  heavy  figure,  comprising  ther^n  the  hard- 
'«ifatd  lavings  of  his  Mend  Brown,  intended  by  that  deluded  individual 
to  'ha0V«  been  safely  lodged  in  consolsj-^are  these,  we  want  to  know, 
sufficient  reasons  for  men  of  the  highest  respectability  being  knovra  as 
<<  something  in  the  City  ?"     Surely,  when  black  sheep  may  be  counted  by 
the  score,  were  seems  to  be  so  much  the  more  reason  for  ibeuntaintad 
members  of  tbe  flock  to  single  themselves  out  at  once,  and  so  to  do  awscy 
with  the  necessity  of  quarantine  regulations.     We  hasten,  therefore,  to 
repitdiate  our  own  suggestion,  convinced  that  it  can  have  no  foondatim 
in  -truth.     The  system  alone  must  be  to  blame ;  and  to  the  system,  , 
therefore,  we  should  address  ourselves;  hot  it  is  clearly  impossible  that 
the  expnssioo,  the  abuse  of  which  we  are  attacking,  could  hare  become 
so:common,  had  it  not  been  generally  adopted  and  encouraged.     If  our 
fiiends  in  the  City  cannot  show  cause  against  it,  the  rule  mustlbe  made 
absolute  for  them  to  be  slightly  less  indefinite  in  speaking  of  themselves 
— whether  they  live  in  Crown-court  or  Cornhill.     Seriously  speaking, 
twithont  calling  upon  all  men  to  be  mathematically  exact,  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  those  who  are  profesdonally  engaged  in  the  dJfy 
shall  not  be  known — algfebraicaUy  ^peaking — «s  unknown  quantities.     i£ 
certain  individuals  wish  to  keep  ^'  dark"— ^well  and  good,  ihey  are  at 
perfect  hberty  in  this  &ee  country  to  do  so.    But  then  they  must  take 
the  ccmsequences.     Society  eyes  them  like  a  doubtful  dulling,  and  very 
properly  considers  that  the  process  of  taking  them  in  may  be  conducted 
«— in  tbe  language  of  insurance  offices— upon  mutual  terms. 
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